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PREFACE. 


HE present work follows the principles adopted in my 

edition of the Choephori. Its object is the conscientious 
interpretation of the Septem as a work of dramatic art and a 
monument of Greek literature. To this aim all else is subordi- 
nate. It has been tempting, and would often have been easy, 
to expand a note on a point of language, literary art, history, 
or archaeology until it became virtually a monograph. But 
whatever contributions such discursiveness might possibly make 
to general Hellenic study, it is not required of an editor of a 
play of Aeschylus that he should go beyond the elucidation of 
the work before him. The proposed dimensions of the volume 
have also to be considered. 

The questions which an editor is called upon to meet appear 
to be these. In what circumstances and with what motives— 
if there are other motives than simple impulse to dramatic 
creation—was the piece produced? Whence did the poet derive 
his material, and with what effectiveness of art does he use it? 
How did his play ‘strike a contemporary, and, if it strikes us 
differently, what are the causes of this difference of effect? 
What precisely did his lines mean to those of his audience 
whose intelligence responded to the demands made upon it, or, 
to put the question otherwise, why does he select this or that 
word or phrase, and this or that place for it, rather than any 
other? And, finally, how far is the text before us presumably 
that which Aeschylus actually wrote ? 

Before attempting to answer these questions much is de- 
manded of an editor. Textual criticism, for example, is an 
exceedingly subtle thing, and should indeed be woddijs meipas 
It is not sufficient that the critic should 
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be versed in palaeography and should know the Greek of the 
dictionaries and grammars. He must have cultivated a lively 
sense of the possibilities of that language in respects concerning 
which the grammars and dictionaries can hardly be exhaustive 
or definitive. He must also have steeped himself perpetually 
and for years in the Greek of the particular author, until, so far 
as is humanly “possible, he gets to know and sympathise with 
the workings of that author's mind and his idiosyncrasies of 
style. He must have endeavoured to live mentally in the age 
and amid the ideas of the author’s environment. Nor will all 
this equip him for the adequate comprehension of any great 
poetry unless he himself possesses some measure of the poetic 
sense and imagination. 

A competent interpreter of a work of Aeschylus will return 
again and again to the piece (xonum in annum), until he 
possesses it thoroughly and is keenly alive to all its suggestions 
and problems. He will, thus prepared, read with alertness all 
Greek writing of repute, to see if perchance he may be able 
to illustrate those suggestions or solve those problems. It is 
astonishing how often this practice will supply the complete 
vindication of a suspected text, parallels to doubted phrases 
and meanings, elucidations of puzzling expressions and figures. 
Nor should the student stop at Greek. The mind of a Shake- 
speare or a Dante is frequently found to work with a startling 
similarity to that of Aeschylus. Bold figures, often traduced as 
‘grotesque, occur sometimes identically, sometimes with close 
analogy, in such great moderns. 

It is after at least a fair degree of such preparation, and in 
this spirit, that I have endeavoured to interpret the Septem. 
The result is perhaps what may be called a ‘conservative’ text. 
This, however, does not mean that emendation is avoided, or 
previous conjectures rejected, where a passage is demonstrably 
corrupt, or where its interpretation defies the last effort of con- 
scientious research and meditation and the last exercise of such 
poetic sense as one may happen to be blessed with. Moreover 
there is all the difference in the world between, on the one hand, 
restoring a missing stone in an ancient building or filling up a 
defective place in an injured tracery whose pattern is manifest, 
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and, on the other, chipping off an architectural ornament and 
substituting another (in a kind of critical putty) which happens 
to be more to one’s fancy. 

Dr Wecklein has observed that our respective manners of 
dealing with Aeschylus differ widely in ‘Geschmack’ I am 
desirous of speaking with all due respect of a scholar who has 
done such laborious service for students of the poet. He is, 
however, himself the challenger, and I feel that some answer is 
due. Perhaps there would be little profit in disputing about 
“Geschmack’ if the question were purely aesthetic. When, in 
vv. 321 sq., for the perfectly intelligible and entirely apposite 
Staperpar Swpatwv otuyepay oddv, Wecklein writes Siauetar 
oudaxwv tpuyepay Spogev and so alters three words out of four 
and substitutes a new metaphor, I not only find the conjecture 
technically improbable, but my own ‘Geschmack’ instinctively 
recoils from the expression itself. Probably, however, no 
amount of disquisition on such a question could prove very 
convincing. It is more a matter for feeling than for demon- 
stration. But the question here goes much deeper than that of 
aesthetic taste. We are compelled to ask whether any editor 
can claim the moral right to cast out three excellent words, to 
present us with three others, suggested by superficial considera- 
tions and very questionable taste, and to print them in an 
educational text as the writing of the poet. The same editor 
acknowledges a similar difference between our notions of what 
is ‘niitzlich’ To me the ‘useful’ is that which helps to a 
luminous comprehension of the poet. What it is to Dr Wecklein 
appears from the foregoing instance as well as from the following 
passage: ‘Die Sage, dass zwei Brider sich gegenseitig toten, 
kann sehr wohl auf den Wechsel von Tag und Nacht bezogen 
werden. Der eine Bruder, Eteokles, erscheint als der unholde, 
finstere, der andere, Polynikes, als der milde.’ In what way this 
remarkable application of the discredited ‘solar myth’ interpre- 
tation can help us to understand Aeschylus I cannot conceive. 
Nor can-anyone have read the Septem very intelligently if he 
deduces from it this particular distinction between the brothers. 
While, therefore, there is every reason to be grateful to Wecklein 
for various subsidia highly valuable to an editor, one may not 
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regret that there is room for the exercise of a ‘ Geschmack ’ and 
a sense of ‘ Niitzlichkeit’ differing widely from his. 

Of previous editions of the Septem I have chiefly consulted those 
of Hermann, Paley, Weil, Wecklein, Verrall and Sidgwick, and I 
have found profit in Dr Headlam’s pamphlet Ox Editing Aeschylus 
as well as in sundry other contributions of his to the study of 
Aeschylus. It is increasingly difficult, especially in this part of 
“the world, to make acquaintance with all the notes or articles 
which have appeared only in periodicals, but I have carefully 
studied such as have been accessible to me. Extremely helpful 
have been the monograph 7heben by Fabricius and the notes and 
references in Frazer’s Pausanias which deal with Thebes and its 
story. It will, I trust, be found that due acknowledgment has 
been made in all cases in which I am conscious of appreciable 
assistance. 

Had Dr Way’s admirable verse translation been in my 
hands while I was preparing this work, I should have been 
tempted to make a very free use of it, and should have been 
indebted to it for frequent inspiration. 

In selecting for mention various critical conjectures which 
I have not seen fit to place in the text I have been guided 
partly by the degree of their technical excellence, and partly by 
a desire to show that a note is not superfluous. The fact that a 
number of conjectures have been made upon a passage which 
I believe to be sound is sufficient evidence that it requires dis- 
cussion and support. 

I have to thank my friend Dr Leeper, Warden of Trinity 
College in this University, for his usual scholarly criticism of 
my work in proof. To him I owe the parallel passages quoted 
in Appendix B, some of which come from his own ripe reading, 
others from the collection of illustrations by Boyes. I am also 
especially indebted to the staff of the Cambridge University 


Press for the scholarly vigilance exercised during the printing 
of the book. 


MELBOURNE, 
December 1907. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A. PRIMITIVE THEBES, ARGOS AND THE THEBAN SAGAS. 


§ 1. It was natural that the plains about Thebes’ should Antiquity 

have been a centre of conflict from the earliest times. The aa 
mediov Bowwstiov was “Apews épxrjotpa for untold ages before of Thebes. 
Epaminondas so described it’. Primitive struggles are for 
food-supplying lands and key-positions. Men seldom fight 
for mere fighting’s sake or for idle sentiment; their purpose 
is to secure the means of subsistence? or points of vantage. 
The historical wars for the Thyrean* and Lelantine plains are 
but the counterpart of many others which were prehistoric. 
The levels of Boeotia were famous for their fertility’@ Though 
not large in extent for another country, they are large for 
Greece and exceptionally well watered. Not Argos with its 
Inachus, nor Sparta with its Eurotas, nor Calydon’ with its 
Euenus, could fairly rival the territory of the city of Ismenus 
and Dirce. In size the Boeotian plains were second only to 
those of Thessaly, while in point of central position they were 
superior. Lying in the trade route between Chalcis and the 
Corinthian Gulf, and directly in the midway of all land-transit 
from Northern Greece to the Peloponnese, it was inevitable 
that such a region should be a bone of contention. It was 
inevitable also that it should be one of the most populous 
parts of prehistoric Greece. 


1 Plut. Marcell. 21. 

2 Hesiod (Op. 161 sqq.) is probably much nearer the truth than the 7ebais when 
he makes the jpwes fall at Thebes fighting wjAwy Ever’ Oldurddao. 

3 Jarép Tod medlov, Luc. Char. 24. 

4 Cf. Eur. Phoen. 643 redla rupopdpa, Hymn. Apoll. 228 O7nBys redlov rupypéopov. 

5 Euripides (/r. 515) speaks of the wedla evdatuova of Calydon. 
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In ‘Mycenaean’ or pre-Hellenic times Thebes was already 
strongly fortified. From the earliest Hellenic date it was 
famous for its walls. Only by supposing them to have been 
built in times beyond the memory of man can we account 
for the myth which attributed them to the miraculous lyre of 
Amphion®. It is only when a structure is of unusual form or 
strength, and when the record of its building is lost in the 
immemorial past, that its origin calls (as at Thebes and Troy) 
for a miracle, or (as with the Athenian Acropolis*) for the work 
of Giants or (as at Tiryns) of Cyclopes‘. In Teutonic lands 
the builder is apt to be the Devil. Early Thebes must also 
have been a place of exceptional size, otherwise its ‘seven 
gates’ would not have existed in Homeric times®, nor would 
the description have been applied at all, if there had been no 
special admiration for an unusual fact. Thebes possessed seven 
gates because it was extensive enough to make them convenient. 
Nothing could better illustrate the importance of the place than 
the fact that, in the historical period, eight roads are known to 
have led from it towards different points of the compass. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that various tribes contended for it, nor that 
it passed through many hands. Moreover, since Thebes was the 
centre for a northern group of ‘Mycenaean’ communities, while 
Argos was the centre of a southern group, it is easily understood 
that contests of strength might chiefly occur between these two 
predominant cities even in pre-Hellenic days. 


§ 2. We cannot hope to convert the legends of Thebes into 
rational and systematic history. That it was thus ancient and 
important is certain. That it in some way received a Phoenician 


1 Hom. //. 4. 378 lepa...retyea OnBns. Cf. Eur. Aigp. 55, Pind. J. 5. 76, Bacchyl. 
ri Ne Pee 


* Eur. Phoen. 823 sqq., Apoll. Rhod. r. 736 sqq., Paus. 9. 5. 7, Apollod. 3. 5. 5, 
Hors O23. ri. 2, ac 


* Harrison Primitive Athens pp. 22 sqq. 


“ Bacchyl. rr. 77, cf. Paus. 2.16.5, 25.8. Eur. (770. 1087) has”Apyos, iva relyn | 
Adiva Kuxdwre’ ovdpdvia véwovrac. 


& Il. 4. 406, Od. 11. 260. To dispute the existence of seven gates appears to be a 
perversity of scepticism. See §§ 14, 16. 
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settlement is: now scarcely to be doubted?. Its position is one 
upon which the trading and exploiting Phoenicians would 
be eager to seize if they could, and there is nothing 
laudable in the positiveness which would brush aside all the 
tradition concerning ‘Cadmus’ as if it were empty imagining. 
Modern research is but making us the better aware of the 
width of Phoenician activity and settlement. Those who doubt 
whether Phoenicians would proceed inland to Thebes have 
perhaps rather looked at the map than realised the distances. 
The enterprising people who could establish colonies and 
develop a powerful empire in the Western Mediterranean, who 
could occupy profitable regions of Thrace and islands at all 
points of the Aegean, and who certainly made some sort of 
settlement in the Attic Melite, were not likely to shrink from 
entering a tempting land to the extent of a dozen miles from 
the coast and grasping a site which commanded the trade route 
from Chalcis to the Gulf of the Western Sea. That they should 
have traded across that isthmus (as Strabo rightly calls it) was 
practically inevitable. That a body of them should have 
established themselves in its midst—whether after conflict with 
the natives? or in amity—is entirely natural. When a consensus 
of ancient tradition asserts that the Phoenicians did a certain 
thing, it is surely no answer to retort that the story sounds 
romantic, and that one would not have thought the thing 
a priori likely. In point of fact nothing could be more likely. 
The only argument against the Phoenicians seizing upon the 

1 Poets would naturally conceive of a time when there was no Thebes, and when 
the region was a forest (Hymn. Afoll. 225). Of the founding itself there were two 
versions. Thus Homer (Od. 11. 260) makes Amphion and Zethus ‘the first’? who 
éxricay and mipywoay (cf. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 736). Others (e.g. Eur. Bacch. 171) 
attribute the work to Cadmus. Strabo (g. 2. 3) has it that Cadmus with his 
Phoenicians tiv Kadpuelay éretyice while his issue ras O7nBas 77 Kadpuela mpocéxticay. 
The truth seems to be that the notion of Cadmus ‘founding Thebes’ (whereas he 
probably only founded a new polity with a mixed people) was naturally regarded 


as incompatible with the old tradition of Amphion and Zethus. Some left the 
contradiction, others attempted to remove it by placing the brothers later than 


Cadmus. 

2 It is perhaps no unlikely guess that when Cadmus ‘cast stones’ among the 
‘earthborn’ Sparti (Pherecyd. af. Apollod. 3. 4. 1) and set them killing each other, 
he was but stirring up feud among the autochthonous tribes and taking advantage 


of the situation. 
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attractive site of Thebes would lie in their manifest inability to 
do anything of the kind. But there is no more reason why 
they should be unable to occupy the Cadmean hill than why 
they should be unable to occupy Mt Eryx. Whether their 
leader was actually named ‘Cadmus’ and the Cadmea was 
named after him, is not perhaps a question of much moment ; 
but there is nothing improbable in such a tradition. The 
modern world is apt to scorn the mention of the é@vupos of 
antiquity, although names like Tasmania or Bolivia contain 
nothing surprising. In the absence of recorded evidence the 
statement that Rhodesia is named after a certain Rhodes, who 
lies buried at a certain spot on the Matopo Hills, might be 
matter for scepticism in the fifth millennium A.D.; nevertheless 
the statement would be literally true. Those who have made 
most study of local traditions are least inclined to deny them 
some sort of foundation, and investigation or accidental dis- 
covery often proves them to be surprisingly near the truth. 
At a time when ‘Minos’ is becoming almost a_ historical 
personage, and when the traditions recorded by Herodotus 
and Thucydides are being in a large measure converted 
into historical fact, it may be hoped that there will be some 
stay to the facile dismissal of Cadmus and his Phoenicians. 
Most of the details concerning them may have won their way 
és TO pvd@des, and the legends of Cadmus may be garnished 
with much pre-Phoenician and post-Phoenician circumstance, 
but we have little right to cast aside contemptuously the main 
item in the tradition itself. That Thebes did not remain 
Phoenician, nor even become in any marked degree Phoenician. 
in character, is not to be wondered at. Probably Phoenicians 
never formed any large part of the population. The dominant 
families were always Sparti, that is to say, natives of the soil. 
Even a considerable Phoenician element would soon be merged, 
especially if there is a basis of fact to the story that Thebes fell 
to the ‘Epigoni, who were Achaeans. Nor can we disregard 
the legend that Cadmus ‘withdrew’ to Illyria. The ‘ Boeotians,’ 
who entered later from Thessaly, were true Hellenes. Whether 
or not Kdduos has to do with Qedem, or “Iounvés with Eshmun, 


t Thus; 1. 12% 
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may be beyond decision, but the worship of the Cabiri and the 
special prominence of the oriental Sphinx at Thebes are strong 
arguments for the Phoenician occupation. It is also some 
excess of audacity to deny that "Oyxa (or "Oyya) was the name 
of a Phoenician goddess, when writers who could have been 
confuted out of the mouth of living Phoenicians assert. it?. 
Important too is the prominence of Aphrodite among the 
Theban deities’. 


§ 3. If the relations between the Phoenicians of Cadmus 
and the earlier inhabitants are uncertain’, no less uncertain are 
those between the Cadmean Thebans and the various Hellenic 
septs who contended on this dancing-ground of Ares. The 
one conclusion which stands out clearly is that between Thebes 
and Argos there were intimate relations and acute rivalries, 
followed by more than one war. At a time when Athens was 
of comparatively little account—however much, at a later date, 
her poets may have attempted to glorify her past by exag- 
gerating the influence of a Theseus or a Demophon—the 
districts of Argos and Thebes were the two dominant and 
rival4 centres of Greece. The city on the Inachus, with an 
empire including Corinth, commanded the passage from the 
Corinthian to the Argolic and Sunian gulfs, as well as that 
along the Corinthian isthmus. The city on the Ismenus held 
a similarly commanding position further north. Though con- 


1 Paus. g. 12. 2 “Ovya kata yAGooar Thy Powikwy Kadetrat (sc. "AOnva). See note 
to v. 149 of the Septem, and Frazer's Pausanias Vol. v. p. 49 for bibliography on the 
subject. 

2 Paus. 9. 16. 3 “Adpodiryns 5€ OnBalors foavd éorw obrw dh apxaia wore Kal 
avabhpara ‘“Appovias elval pac, épyacOjvar 6¢ atta dd Tév axpocroNwy a Tols Kdduou 
vavolv hv EvNov memoupéva. She had three forms Otpavia, Idvdnuos, ’Aroorpodila. 
Frazer refers to the Phoenician mdra:xo. (Hdt. 3. 37) or sailors’ gods at the prows 
of ships. See also Farnell Cults of the Greek States 11. p. 635. 

3 See further § 7. 

4 The rivalry extended to military equipment. To Thebes was credited the 
invention of the war-chariot (Crates e/. 1. 10 O78n 5S dppardbevta didpov cuverntato 
apérn), while Argos invented the better shield (Pind. fr. 83. 5 6Aa 8” da’ "Apyeos* 
dpua OnBatov). For the Theban chariot (which naturally does not appear in the 
_ Septem, since the Thebans are rupynpovmevor) cf. Pind. 7. 7. 22, Soph. Ant. 148, 844, 
Eur. #. &. 46. Both regions were famous for their horses, cf. Pind. P. 9. go, Eur. 
Phoen. 17 with Eur. Suppl. 365. 
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flicts were certain to ensue, and though it is naturally these _ 
which figure in saga and epic, other and more peaceful relations 
existed. There was rivalry, but there was evidently also much 
passing to and fro and frequent inter-marriage. Around Argos 
centre various cycles of events, around Thebes centre other 
cycles. To compare these cycles is to discover many points 
of contact!. With the legends of Argos the legends of Calydon 
also tend to associate themselves? We cannot but recognise 
that at the date when the sagas arose there were widespread 
relationships and clan-leagues between the Hellenic petty kings 
or feudal chiefs. 

Of whatever stock—mixed Hellenic and pre-Hellenic—we 
are to suppose the earliest Cadmeans to have been, it is clear 
that the dynasty of the Labdacidae is regarded by old poetry as 
thoroughly Hellenic, in line with the rulers of Argos or Calydon. 
The ‘Cadmeans’ of their day are not indeed ‘Achaeans’’, but it 
is evident that in pre-epic times some branch of the Hellenic 
stock had found its way into what was afterwards called 
Boeotia, and had Hellenised the Thebans‘. Their town is still 
‘Cadmea, and they call themselves ‘Cadmeans,’ but they are 
Hellenic in their rulers and in their speech and civilisation. 
Those rulers have their inter-marriages with Achaeans of the 


1 Thus Niobe, sister of Pelops, marries Amphion of Thebes. Amphitryon had 
withdrawn from Mycenae to Thebes, where he had married his son Heracles to 
Megara, daughter of Creon ; subsequently Heracles (Eur. H. 7. 15) Apyeta relxn Kat 
Kukdwrlay méddw | wpéfar’ olketv. (The service of Heracles to Eurystheus looks 
suspiciously like a period of vassalage for Thebes.) Further intercourse is shown 
by the harbouring of Laius by Pelops as well as of Polyneices by Adrastus. 

* Thus Tydeus came to Adrastus, and Diomede is assisted by Sthenelus of Argos 
in an invasion of Calydon in order to restore his grandfather Oeneus. Cf. also the 
league of the Calydonian boar-hunt. 

Si Chops caeeea se 

4 S.c. 7.72, where the Cadmeans use the @0éyyov ‘E\\ddos. I draw from this 
a different conclusion to that of Verrall (Introd. p. xviii). He takes ‘EAAddos in 
its narrower ethnological sense, and considers that it distinguishes the true "EAAqves 
from the Achaeans, to whom the word does not originally apply. I feel that this 
would have been unintelligible to the audience. Rather the point is that, though 
Cadmus was Phoenician, the Cadmeans are now as ‘Greek’ as the Achaeans. [The 
true ‘Boeotians’ are said by Thucyd. (1. 12) to have come into the land ‘formerly 
called Kadunls’ from Arne in Thessaly 60 years after the Trojan war: z.e. three 
generations later than the war of the Septem] 
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Peloponnese. They also have their feuds and jealousies with 
them, and these form excellent pretexts for wars and invasions. 
There is no reasonable ground for doubting that one such war, 
fought on a larger scale than usual?, is the basis for the bardic 
poetry of which the cyclic Thebais and thence the Septem are 
an outcome. However much of romance and prodigy may have 
gathered about it, there is probably this nucleus of historical 
fact. The war in question is so far like the war against Troy 
that it began with a large and organised invasion. The king of 
Argos evidently once held suzerainty over an extensive region?, 
and a number of chiefs were amenable to his orders. Others 
may have been induced to join with a view to a share in the 
winnings, 


§ 4. The history of the war would be fairly recent when the Theban 
minstrels of Argos or Thebes began to compose their lays ee 
concerning it. In the course of very few generations the sagas 
which had gathered about it would be numerous, would both 
deliberately and unconsciously accumulate ro Qavuacrov, and 
would embrace many incompatible elements, exactly as a very 
few generations were sufficient to develop from the historical 
nucleus the Carlovingian cycle of chansons de geste with all their 
chronological and other huge impossibilities. The early bard 


was something of a novelist. 

Not only were there Boeotian sagas concerning the great 
war; there were other cycles of Theban story® connected with 
(1) Cadmus and the Sparti, (2) Amphion and Zethus, with An- 
tiope and Dirce, (3) Heracles, (4) Dionysus and Pentheus, (5) Niobe, 


1 Cf. Paus. g. 9. 1 Tov dé mddeuov Toro, dv érohéunoay "Apyetot, voulfw mavrwr, 
boo. mpos "EAAnvas éml Tov Kahoupévwv hpwwv émoreunOnoay bmd ‘ENXijvwr, yerécdac 
Aéyou wddora déov—a view which is probably correct, although we may not put the 
same simple trust in legends as did Pausanias. 

2 See § 11 and note 6. 

3 Among tragedies connected with Theban stories the following are recorded, 
Aeschylus—Akemena, Argea, Epigoni, Laius, Nemea, Niobe, Oedipus, Pentheus, Semele, 
Sphinx (satyric): Sophocles—Admeon, Amphitryon, Amphiaraus (sat), Antigone, 
Epigoni, Eviphyle, Niobe, Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus: Euripides—Alcemeon, 
Alcmena, Antigone, Antiope, Bacchae, Cadmus, Hercules Furens, Hypsipyle, Oedipus, 

‘ Phoenissae, Supplices: Theodectes—Alcmeon, Oedipus: Achaeus—Alcmeon, Adrastus: 
Meletus—Oedipodea: Astydamas—VParthenopaeus, 
b2 
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(6) Oedipus. It was inevitable that there should be confusions 
between these, and more or less ingenious attempts to combine 
and relate them in some intelligible order. During the saga- 
period of the Hellenic world Boeotia was doubtless specially 
fertile in bards. We are so accustomed to see Boeotia through 
Athenian spectacles as dvaic@nros that we too often forget the 
significance of ‘Helicon,’ ‘Aonian’ Muses, and the legend of 
Amphion. Hesiod, Pindar and Corinna are not the only poets 
who sang in Boeotia, and it is apparently to that region that 
we should look for the earliest stock of those Grecian «\éa 
av8pév which were to take a fuller epic shape in the 1oth—8th 
centuries. The saga-cycle of Thebes was in existence before that 
of Troy. In the Homeric poems it is presupposed. It was the 
fathers who fought for Argos against Thebes; it is the sons 
who fight at Troy. Nor is this knowledge of Theban story 
confined to the ‘Catalogue’, where it might be somewhat 
suspicious, as coming from a Boeotizer. 


§5. From the Theban lays and legends, or from the Argive 
lays and legends relating to Thebes, there emerges the 7hebazs 
of the epic cycle. Though, as part of the «v«Xos, this is later 
in taking organised shape than the //zad, its materials were 
manifestly older. As in the //zad, the antique atmosphere must 
have been preserved with remarkable fidelity. So far as the 
indications go there must have been comparatively little that 
the shaping poet—the “Oynpos in this case—actually invented 
in the light of contemporary civilisation and manners. There 
is no mistaking the remoteness of the period to which we are 


? Schol. Ven. A on //. 1. 5 says (with a reference to the Cyfria of Stasinus) that 
the earth was overpopulated and called for relief, and that Zeus rp@rov pév evOds morfoar 
Tov OnBaikoy méenov and afterwards the Trojan. Similarly Hes. Off. 161 sqq. 

> /2. 4. 370 Agamemnon, addressing Diomede the son of Tydeus and Sthenelus 
the son of Capaneus, says that Tydeus came with Polyneices to Mycenae dadv ayelpwr, 
but no contingent was sent because of unfavourable signs. The king of the Kaduelwves 
was then Eteocles. Diomede retorts (405 sqq.) that the sons are better than the fathers, 
since mets Kal O7jBys eos etdomev Emram’roo. In JZ. 5. Sor Tude’s Tox buxpods mev Env 
déuas, GANA paxnTAs: zZdid. 6. 222 Diomede was but a little child when éy O7nBnow 
dmwrero Nads ’Axatdv. In Od. 10. 490 sqq. Teiresias is the seer, ibid. 11. 260 sq. 


Amphion and Zethus are the builders of Thebes. Cf. zééd. 260 (Alcmena), 271% (story 
of Oedipus and Epicaste), 
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carried back. The age of Oedipus is the age when iron was 
new and somewhat uncanny; it is the age when skill in 
artistic metal-work was so wonderful a thing that poets asked 
it to perform miracles. It is also the age before the divinity 
of the Theban Dionysus or Heracles was recognised?. The 
whole suggestion is at least pre-Dorian. 

The cyclic 7ebais must be distinguished from the Thebats 
of Antimachus of Colophon, whose work is later than the 
Septem*®. He of course drew upon previous Thebaica, but such 
ragments as remain have no value for the elucidation of 
Aeschylus‘. Concerning the cyclic Thebais* there are doubtful 
points. The whole Theban story includes the war of the 
‘Septem’ and that of the ‘Epigoni.’ In a narrower sense 
©nBais may perhaps have described the former, but it appears 
to have certainly possessed a wider meaning including the 
latter®. The poem is mentioned by Pausanias (9. 9. 5 ézrounOn 
O€ és TOV TOAELOY TOUTOY Kal érn OnBais). He evidently knew 
it well, since he considers it next in merit to the /Zad and 
Odyssey. Indeed (says Pausanias) Callinus, the elegiac poet 
of the early 7th century, attributed it to Homer himself’. 
Besides the 7hebais we hear of Olédurodeca ‘by Cinaethon”, of 
ta Otdurodsa ern (Paus. 9. 5. 11), of % Oldcrrodia®, and of an 
"Audiapdov é&érXacws es OnBas”. How far the various éry 


1 See § 9 ad fin. 

2 This is surely the natural explanation of the omission of these names from the 
invocations in the Septem. 

3 Antimachus was an elder contemporary of Plato. It is he of whom Horace is 
thinking (A. P. 146) in his zec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagré &c. (see Acron 
and Porphyrion ad loc.). 

4 The schol. on S. c. 7: 149 tells us that Antimachus names the ’Oykatae mia. 

5 The fragments have been collected by Kinkel, to whom many of the accompanying 
references are due. Ph os 

6 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 308 of 6€ riv OnBatda yeypadpires pacly bre Vro Tay 
"Emydvev axpobiviov dveré0n Mavrd x.7.d. Leutsch thinks the £fzgoni was joined to 
the Zhebazs at a later date. ray ; 

7 This ascription was to be expected. Both 7hebazs and £pigoni are credited to 
Homer in Pseud.-Hdt. Vit. Hom. $9, Cert. Hom, et Hes. p. 323. So Herodotus 
(4. 32) mentions the Zpigonz with doubt ef 69 7g édvre ye Ounpos Tatra Ta érea érolnce. 

8 Tab. Borg. in Naples Museum, CIG 6129. 

9 Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1760. 

10 Suid. “Ounpos, Pseud.-Hdt. Vt. Hom. § 9. 
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@nBaixd are apt to be all quoted under the title OnBais is 
scarcely ascertainable. The Thebais itself is said’ to have 
begun with “Apyos devde, Gea, odvdiyproy, évOev dvaxtes. This, 
if true, would suggest that the poem was written from the 
Argive standpoint. Since, however, there could be no glory 
to Argos in the first expedition, it would be necessary to regard 
the Epigoni as from the first an intended part or sequel of the 
Thebais. This view is not contradicted by its first line, as 
quoted by Aristophanes (Pac. 1270), viv ad@ omdorépwv avopav 
apyopeba, Movaac’. 

The information to be gathered from and concerning the 
cyclic Thebats is meagre, and may be summarised as follows. 
We learn (through Athenaeus)* that Oedipus cursed his sons 
for offering him the cup which he had tabooed, and (through 
a scholion to Sophocles®) that he cursed them for sending him 
an inferior joint from the sacrificial victim. By a scholiast to 
Pindar’ we are told that the utterance of Adrastus over the 
pyres of his fallen chiefs wo@éw otpatids ofOarpov ends, | 
auporepov pavtTw tT ayabov Kal Sovpi wapvacOac was (according 
to Asclepiades) taken from the cyclic Zhedazs’. Pausanias 
(9g. 18. 6) says that in the Z7hebats Parthenopaeus was killed 
by Periclymenus, but in the Theban account by Asphodicus. 
He also quotes (8. 25. 8) a line telling how Adrastus fled back 
to Argos eiwata \uypa dépwv civ 'Apelove kvavoyaityn. Beyond 
this we can only be sure that the epic gave descriptions of the 
champions and their accoutrements, that it gave the names of 
the Theban gates, and that the boasts of Capaneus in particular 
were worded similarly to those in Aeschylus. In no other way 
can we account for the close agreement between Aeschylus and 
Euripides in respect of these several points. 

1 Cert. Hom. et Hes. p. 323. 


* The Theban accounts often differed (Paus. 9. 18. 6). 

* Modoa is supplied by a scholion, which wrongly attributes the line to 
Antimachus. 

* 465 &. Eustathius Od. p. 1684 is manifestly copying Athenaeus. 

» Ged. Col. 1375. (The reference is in each case to the xuxdx OnBats, and it is 
quite possible that Oed. repeated his curse for similar offences. But it may be doubted 
whether one of the references should not rather be to Antimachus.) 

§ O/. 6. 15 saq. 


7 The change of udpyvacbat to udxerOar probably gives the actual hexameter. 
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B. CADMUS, THE LABDACIDAE AND THE SEPTEM. 


§ 6. The relative antiquity of the various Theban legends | 
is beyond ascertainment, nor is the question of immediate 
moment to the comprehension of the Septem. That piece 
begins with a reference to Cadmus and ends with the disobedience 
of Antigone to the order of the Theban provisional govern- 
ment. Our concern is with the mind of Aeschylus when writing 
the play, with the material of tradition which its contents imply, 
-and with the conception of legendary Thebes and of the whole 
Oedipodean story which it displays. 

To Aeschylus the city is the ‘city of Cadmus’ and its people 
are ‘Cadmeans.’ Neither ‘Thebes’ nor ‘Thebans’ are to be 
met with by name. The extant title, though old as Aristophanes’, 
was almost certainly not that assigned by Aeschylus. This 
persistent avoidance of the contemporary name can scarcely be 
due to mere artistic cult of antiquarian accuracy. It is by no 
means to be pressed into showing that in the poet’s conception 
the ancient city was simply identical with the ‘Cadmea’ citadel 
of his own times. Other poets, epic, lyric and dramatic, use 
the names ‘Cadmean’ and ‘Theban’ without discrimination ; 
they place their ‘Cadmeans’ in ‘Thebes.’ The cyclic epic was 
apparently always known as the 7%edazs, and both Homer and 
Hesiod speak of ‘Thebes’ or the ‘city of Thebe. It would 
have been inevitable for Aeschylus to drop into a mention of 
‘Thebes, if he had not been alert and resolute to keep the word 
out. The cause was political. Thebes and Thebans were in ill 
odour at Athens, especially since the Persian struggle of twelve 
years before. At the battle of Plataea it was against the 
Medizing Thebans that the Athenians were pitted. The use of 
‘Cadmea’ and ‘Cadmeans’ comes of the tact of the artist. It 
threw the events back to a time when there were Cadmeans 
rather than Thebans. The Athenians could spare to these 
remote #pwes a sympathy which was necessary for the poet's 
purpose, but which they would not grant to the Thebans of 
B.C. 467. Doubtless Aeschylus, as artist, carried his imagination 


1 Ran. 1021. 
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as completely as possible into the past, but the same might be 
said of other writers who nevertheless do not avoid the word 
‘Theban. In his Phoenissae and Supplices Euripides is no 
friend of Thebes, and is not dramatically concerned to present 
a part of its history in a sympathetic light. To him and his 
audience the Cadmeans are therefore also ‘ Thebans.’ 


§ 7. According to the legend commonly received! Cadmus, 
son of Agenor, had come into Boeotia by way of Thrace and 
Delphi from Phoenicia (whether Tyre or Sidon). Led by a cow 
with moon-shaped marks? upon its flanks, and bidden by the 
oracle to settle with his orparos at the place where the cow 
wearied and lay down, he found that spot on a spur of the 
Teumessan range, where he proceeded to found ‘Cadmea.’ 
When he sought to draw water from the neighbouring well of 
Ares’, some of his men were killed by a serpent guarding the 
water. Having slain the serpent, Cadmus, at the bidding of 
Athena, sowed its teeth in the ground. From these there 
sprang up a crop of armed men (the =zraptoé), who, upon his 
casting stones among them (or else from mutual suspicion), 
slaughtered each other till only five remained. These ‘ Ares 
spared’‘, and from them, as some writers loosely express it, the 
people of Thebes® were descended. The names assigned to the 
survivors® sufficiently indicate that they were manufactured to 
fit the story, just as the precise shape of the story itself was in all 
probability due to the otherwise unexplained word =zraptoi. To 

1 For the narrative see Apollodor. 3. 4. 1, Eur. Phoen. 638 sqq. (with schol.), 
Apoll. Rhod. 3. 1177, Plut. Sud’. 17, Ov. Met. 3. 10. 

* Paus. 9.12. 1. Some interpret these marks as symbols of the Phoenician moon- 
goddess. Io is the horned ancestress of the Phoenician Thebans in Eur. Phoen, 248. 

: Variously identified in later times, either (as by Euripides) with the Dircaean 
fountain (Paraporti, S.W. of Cadmea) or (as by informants of Pausanias) with the 
Ismenian spring. See Frazer on Paus. 9. 10. Ares apparently represents the local 
deity, who resists the worship of the foreign ‘cow.’ 

SET AS NOLO 
> Eur. 1. /. 4 &6" 5 -ynyevhs | craprav ordxus &Bdacrev, Gy yévous “Apns | €owa’ 
apiOudr drlyov, ot Kdduou modu | rekvodor malSwy mact, Apoll. Rhod. 3. 1184 Kdduos 
*Aynvoplins yanyerh elcato adr, Soph. O. C. 1533. 

°Hxlwr, XOdvios, Ovddatos, Wédwp, “Laepivwp (Paus. Q. 5-3 Apollodese sau a. 


schol. Eur. Phoen. 942). These were the names in the cyclic Phoronts (see Kinkel 
Lipic. Graec. Frag.). 
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the mind of Aeschylus the Sparti are manifestly the ancestors 
of only a portion or aristocracy! of the Thebans. Whatever 
the Sraptoi may have been in sober fact, it can be gathered 
that they represent a non-Phoenician element in the early 
Cadmean-Theban population. That population would seem to 
have been formed by an amalgamation of the Phoenicians with 
the avroyOoves (or ynyevets) whom Cadmus had craftily set at 
feud with each other. 

Cadmus himself married Harmonia, daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, and all the great Olympians came to the marriage 
in the Cadmea®. The children of the marriage were Autonoe, 
Ino, Semele, Agave, and Polydorus, who also play their larger 
or smaller parts in Theban saga. As leader of the Phoenicians 
Cadmus might be called-figuratively their ‘father.’ As founder 
of the Euvorxucuos he was the ‘father’ of Thebes. From him 
also was traditionally descended the royal line. For these 
reasons it was a habit of poetry to speak of the Thebans as 
‘sons of Cadmus’ (Kaédpetwves) or ‘descendants of Cadmus’ 
(Kaduoryeveis)*. If logically there is a contradiction between 
this expression applied to the whole people and =zaprav yévos 
applied to a portion of it, poetically the contradiction is scarcely 
worth regard’. 


1 §. ¢. TZ. 399. So Eur. Suppl. 703, 7. A. 258, Plut. Mor. 563. They were 
traditionally body-marked with a Aéyxy (Ar. Poet. 16, Dio Chrys. 4. 23). 

2 The account of Pausanias (9. 5. 1) is probably not far from the truth. The 
Theban territory, ‘they say,’ was first occupied by “Exrnves, whose king was avnp 
atréxOwv “Qyvyos, whence ‘the majority of the poets’ apply the title ‘Qyl-yrar to Thebes 
(S. ¢. Z. 308, Soph. O. C. 1769, Ap. Rhod. 3. 1177). Subsequently came the Hyantes 
and Aones. Cadmus and his Phoenician force came and conquered, but permitted the 
Aones to remain and dvapixOfvac Tots Polvéw. The Aones had formerly lived kara 
«épas, but Cadmus founded rhv roku thy Kadoupevny ere kal és Nuds Kaduelay (2.2. he 
founded the new polity there). 

3 The legend probably means that the claims of the local Ares and the Phoenician 
Aphrodite were adjusted, and that all the chief deities recognised in the Hellenic 
Pantheon were received into Cadmean-Theban worship. The story of this visit of 
the gods (Apollod. 3. 4. 2) must have been well known, cf. Theogn. 15. 

4S. ¢. T. 290, cf. 127 (n.). Eur. Phoen. 809. So in Soph. Zrach. 116 Heracles 
is styled Kadpoyevas. 

5 Whether the subsequent withdrawal or ejection of Cadmus (Apollod. 3. 5. 4, 
Paus. g. 5. 3) is based on an actual migration or ejection of a large part of the 
Phoenician element, is scarcely to be decided, but the notion is far from improbable. 
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Confusion § 8. From Cadmus it was natural to derive the royal line 
weed which led to Oedipus and his sons. The accepted pedigree’ 
was— 
Cadmus 
Polydorus Agave =Echion (of the Sparti) Semele 
| Pentheus Dida 


Labdacus (a child with regents Nycteus and Lycus) 


Laius (with Lycus again regent) = Iocasta (of the Sparti) 


| 
Oedipus 


Simple as the arrangement thus becomes, it is made so only 
by selection. We can force into a place connected with Cadmus 
the story of the birth of Dionysus and of the impiety of 
Pentheus. The later logographers also found some kind of 
place for Amphion and Zethus’, but no such room can be made 
for the story of Heracles, although the convenient epoch of 
‘Lycus’ is once more called into requisition. Thebes evidently 
changed its dynasty repeatedly*, and (apart from the case of 
Eteocles and Polyneices) there are many indications of dual or 
divided sovereignty, which so far perplexed the later bards or 
logographers, that one such sovereign is commonly turned into 
either a regent or a usurper. Fortunately the question as to 
how much Wahrheit may be contained among the mass of 
Dichtung* is not essential to an adequate understanding of the 
Septem. Aeschylus treats Cadmus as the ‘father’ and founder 
of Thebes, though there are Sparti among the nobles. For the 
rest he deals only with events in the Oedipodean family. 


? Apollod. 3. 4. 2, Eur. Phoen. 8 sqq., Paus. 9. 5. 3 sqq- 

* The account in Paus. 9. 5. 6 makes Amphion and Zethus overcome Lycus during 
the early days of Laius. He then makes them add to the Cadmea rhy ré\w Thy 
karw and give the place the name of ‘Thebes.’ Laius is restored after their death. 
(Similarly Apollodorus.) 


* Cf. Eur. H. #. 27 sqq., where a Lycus Kadueios odk dv comes from Euboea and 
krelver Kpedvra kal kravay dpyxer xOovds. 

* How entirely any chronology is disregarded in the poets may be judged from the 
appearance of Teiresias as contemporary with Cadmus (Eur. Bacch.), with Amphitryon 
(Pind. WV. 1. 60), with Oedipus (Soph. O. 7:), with the Septem (Soph. Azz.), and 
with the Epigoni (Apollod. 3. 7. 3). Creon is another standing figure. 
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_ § 9. The Labdacidae are thus by tradition descended Labdacus, 
directly from Cadmus. If some dynasty of Labdacus? actually arene 
existed in the dark period before the dawn of history proper, it 
was probably a new one beginning with Labdacus himself®. If, 
as is probable, there is a basis of truth to the saga, the epoch of 
the Labdacidae represents some notorious time of trouble to 
Thebes—trouble within the royal house, and external trouble 
with ‘the Sphinx’ and with the Argive league. Disaster began 
in the reign of Laius, son of Labdacus. 

Where there existed so many variant versions of the whole 
legend of Laius, Oedipus and his sons, it is not to be presumed 
that Aeschylus adhered consistently to the same details in each 
and all of his Theban dramas. It is enough to trace his con- 
ception as embodied or reflected in the Septem. According to 
that play’, the curse upon the house of Laius began with his 
disobedience to the Delphian oracle, which thrice bade him die 
without children, if he would ‘keep the country safe.’ The 
motive for the prohibition is not recorded by Aeschylus, From 
other sources we are informed that Laius was already under the 
curse of Pelops, whose son Chrysippus he had carried off*. It 
would not appear from Aeschylus that he had (as one account 
goes) consulted the oracle because of his childlessness. Laius 
and Iocasta were newly married®, and the oracle seems rather to 
have been given by the god in timely warning’. 


1 The shape of his name (cf. Spartacus, Pittalacus) suggests Thracian affinities. 
Thracian connection with Southern Greece, and especially with Thebes, was evidently 
considerable in prehistoric times. The story of Amphion recalls that of Orpheus; 
Cadmus himself had come by way of Thrace; Dionysus of Thebes is a Thracian 
divinity. 

2 This may be the meaning of the break after Polydorus, when regents (Nycteus 
and Lycus) ruled. Nor must we forget the withdrawal of Cadmus from Thebes. 

3 vy. 728 sqq. 

4 The attitude of Aesch. towards the divine is that, when oracles are given to men, 
‘theirs not to reason why.’ 

5 Ath. 602 Fsq. The curse was that he might die childless, or else be slain by his 
own child. 6 wiudroe (S. c. 7. 742). 

7 The oracle to Laius (found in the Laurentian Sophocles, prefixed to Oed. Tyr.) 
was in one version: Ade AaBéaxlin, maldwy yévos ddPtov aire’s. | Swow Tor pidov vidv* 
drap mempwpévov éariv | maidds éod xelperor Nurely paos* ws yap évevoe | Leds Kpovldns, 
Ilé\omos orvyepais dpaior miOjoas, | ob ploy jpracas vidv: 6 8 nitard cor rdde ava. 
A variant of the second line was réfes nev pldrov vidv* drap 7bd€ cor mopos éorar, and 
from this (apparently) was derived the éyelvaro ev pdpov avr@ of S. c. ZT. 735, cf. Eur. 


Phoen. 18 sqq-, Apollod. 3. 5. 6. 


The 
Sphinx. 
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Laius, however, yielded to the temptation of passion!, and 
Oedipus was born. What version the poet adopted of the 
career of Oedipus tilf the slaying of his father, does not appear. 
The story of his exposure, of his sojourn with Polybus at 
Corinth, and of his journey to consult the oracle at Delphi was 
probably the same for him as for Sophocles and Euripides. 
But there existed a somewhat different account of the place and 
time at which Laius was met and slain by his son, and this 
account was apparently recognised and (in one of his plays) 
adopted by Aeschylus*. , 

The story of the Sphinx necessarily finds its place in his 
version’, and his conception of the monster® is apparently the 
customary one. He moreover wrote a satyric Sphinx to complete 
the tetralogy to which the Septem belonged’. 


1 S.¢c. 7. 734, Eur. Phoen. 21. Apollodorus (3. 5. 7) says oivwHeis. 

2 The word xurpifew is quoted from the Laiws of Aeschylus. 

3 The schol. on Eur. Phoer. 1760 relates that Oedipus, on his way from Sicyon to 
Thebes by way of Cithaeron, meets and slays Laius, who is proceeding to Cithaeron 
to sacrifice; and schol. Soph. O. 7. 733 makes Aesch. also place the zplodos near 
Potniae and not in Phocis. 

aS Cee ROIs 5 vv. 528 sqq. 

8 For the Sphinx-legend see Milchhoefer Athen. M/tttheil. 1v. (1879), Jebb App. 
to Soph. O. 7. 508, Frazer on Paus. 9. 26. 2. The riddle of the Sphinx is to be 
found in Apollod. 3. 5. 8, Ath. 456 B (quoting Asclepiades), and in the Laurentian 
Sophocles. <A solution is given by the schol. on Eur. Phoew. 50. (These hexametrical 
compositions have no authority for the epic, but are mere efforts of literary practice 
and ingenuity.) It is impossible to distinguish the Oriental elements in the character 
of the Sphinx from those of the local (1) earth-oracle, (2) malign power or Kér in 
general (see Harrison Prod. fo Gk. Rel. pp. 207 sqq.). In Theban legend the Sphinx 
plays the part of the mediaeval ‘dragon.’ For descriptions see Apollod. 3. 5. 7, 
Eur. Phoen. 806 sqq., 1019 sqq. (O mrepodooa, yas Noxevua | veprépou 7’ 'Exldvas, | 
Kaduelwy apmayd... | wertordpOevos... | porrdot mrepois | yadatcl 7’ wmoolros k.T.d.), 
Srag. trag. adesp. 541. The Oriental Sphinx brought by the Phoenicians was identified 
with the local demon #/g, daughter of Echidna (Hes. 7/eog. 326), connected with the 
Pixevov dpos near Onchestus. According to Apollod. (3. 5. 7) this bane to Thebes was 
sent by Hera; according to schol. Eur. Phoen. 1031, by Dionysus. We may not be 
far from the mark in guessing that some hostile power (probably of a piratical or 
brigand nature) harassed Thebes for a time. Paus. 9. 26. 2 says ol dé xara Anorelay 
olv Suvduer vavTiKy whavauerny hac abrhv és Thy mpds ’AvO}dor oxetv Oddaccay, 
KarahaBoticay dé 7d dpos Todro dprayais xphoba, mply étethev Oldimous adriy vrrep- 
Bardouevos mrijber orparias, av dplxero &xwv éx KoplyOov. Similarly Heracles delivered 


Thebes from the Minyae (Eur. ¥. F. 220). The boar of Calydon and the fox of - 


Teumessus are analogous. In the carmen populare ap. Hiller (50. 22) the Aetolian 
oppressor is called a Sphinx requiring an Oedipus. 
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After his victory over the Sphinx Oedipus was accepted by Oedipus at 

the Cadmeans as their deliverer, and married the widowed ee 
queen, his own mother’. Her name does not occur in extant 
lines of our poet, though it was in all probability Iocasta2, That 
to Aeschylus, as to Sophocles and Euripides, the two sons and 
two daughters are the children of Iocasta herself, and not of the 
Euryganeia of another account®, appears from v. 738 of the 
Sepiem. The subsequent prosperity of Oedipus was _ pre- 
eminent‘, until he discovered the miserable truth*, whereupon he 
blinded himself*. There is nothing said as to any plague falling 
upon the country, nor as to any other indication of pollution 
such as leads to the dénotiment in the Oedipus of Sophocles. 
We are simply told that Oedipus learned the truth’. Nor do we 
know precisely what, according to Aeschylus, happened after 
the revelation®’. We gather only that Oedipus became the ward 
of his sons®, who ruled in his stead, and who maintained him in 
his blindness. 

At this time they both incurred his anger, and, in his hot The curse 
temper” and distraction™, he launched his curse upon them. ete = 

The exact nature of their wrong-doing as conceived by 
Aeschylus is not clear, inasmuch as the reading of v. 770 is 
uncertain. Whether it lay in offering him food which was ¢adu, 
or in ‘scanting his sizes’ (as did the daughters of King Lear in 
the case of their father, whom Oedipus so strangely resembles 


1 For a parallel story in Finland see Frazer Paws. Vol. v. p. 23. 

2 Homer (Od. 11. 271) calls her Epicaste. Cf. Apollod. 3. 5. 7. 

3 Pausanias (g. 5. 11) gives this variant from the verses @ Oldimddia dvoudgover, 
Cf. schol. Phoen. 53 (from Pherecydes), Apollod. 3. 5. 8. 

SPSL i757) SAG. (ie). 

DO Sais Te Wee 

6 y. 769. The self-blinding is given also in Soph. and Eur., but it can hardly be 
‘an Attic invention.’ MHellanicus of Mytilene (circ. 450 B.c.) has the same story (schol. 
Eur. Phoen. 61), and it is not to be assumed that he borrowed it from Aeschylus. 

7 Cf. Hom. Od. 11. 274 dap & dvdmrvota Geol bécav avOpwmroot. 

8 In Hom. /. c. Epicaste hanged herself, while Oedipus continued to rule d\yea 
TATX WY. 

9 The natural conclusion from S. c. Z. 770sq. In Eur. Phoen. 64 the sons 
KAjOpos expuyay marépa to cause oblivion. 

ID SS TERE pee 

un §.¢. T. 712, Eur. Phoen. 66 voor. 
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in temper) depends on an accent (dpatas or apavas Tpopas)'. 
Though the latter notion seems the more probable, the two 
wrong acts would easily become confused. In any case it was 
the wrong food which was offered. In the Cyclic epic* the sons 
are said to have caused Oedipus to use a tabooed cup. 

The curse, as known to Aeschylus, evidently took the cryptic 
shape usual with oracles and prophecies*. The wording must 


1 Apollodorus (3. 5. 9) makes the curse due to the sons lending no help to the 
father when he was being banished from Thebes after blinding himself. In Eur, 
Phoen. 874 sqq. the sons juaprov duabGs: ore yap yépa marpi | or’ &Eodor hddwres 
dvbpa dvoruxA | éEnyplwoav: ék 6 ervevo’ atrots dpas | dewas voody te Kal mpos 
hriwacuévos. In Soph. O. C. 1354 sqq. there is ill-treatment on the part of the sons. 

2 Two references to the kuxhixh OnBats conflict with each other (unless we suppose 
Oedipus to have uttered more than one such curse). (a) Schol. Soph. O. C. 1375 
says that the two sons &’ @Oouvs Exovres TQ Oldimods wéurew €& Exdorou iepelov uotpay 
Tov wmov, éxdabbuevol more, elre KaTa pacrwvny, etre Ef Orovody, icxloy atte éreupar’ 
6 dé puxpowixws Kal Tedéws ayevyGs, Suws yodv apas EGero kar’ atr@y, ddEas xaTolvyw- 
petcOac' Tradra 6 THy KUKNiKHY OnBatda woijoas icropet oiiTws 

loxlov ws évdnoe xamal Barev elaré te uvGov- 

w@ mor eyw, matdes mev dvecdelovres Ereuwar. 

edxto Act Bache Kal GAAS aPavaroct, 

xepoly bm addAjArAwy KataBruevac “Acdos elow. 
He then quotes /ray. trag. adesp. 458 (N), where the subject is ‘ridiculously’ treated ; 
(6) Athenaeus (465 E, copied by Eustath. Od. 1684) has 6 6é Oldiqous 6: éxrmmara 
Tots viois KATHPAaTTO, Ws O THY KUKALKHY OnBatda reroinKws Snow, bre a’tg@ wapéOnkay 
éxrwpa 6 dmnyopevKet, Eywr ob'rws 

av’rap 6 Stoyevts Hows savOds ToAvuvelxns 

mpara wev Oldurddy Kadhy mwapéOnke tpamefav 

dpyupény Kaduoro Peddpovos’ a’rap érera 

Xpvoeov Eumdnoev Kaddv Séras Hdéos olvov. 

alrap 6 y’ ws Ppdobn mapakelueva marpods oto 

TiunevTa yépa, méya ol kaxdy Eurrece Buus, 

alva d€ maoly éotor mer’ dudorépacw éemrapas 

dpyanéas nparo* Bed & od NavOav’ Epwiv: 

ws o8 of marpuu’ évné ev diddryte 

Sdocowr’, duporéporar 5 del wéewol Te what Te. 
[warpwav ely piddryre MSS, corr. W. Ribbeck: Sdcawro MSS, corr. W. Headlam. 
Perhaps also we should read dugl 5 écowr’ det x.7.d. If these suggestions are not 
correct, we must take od as belonging to évyée év piddryre alone, and read ds... 
ddooawr’, dul 5 eps r’ ely wodreuol re udyac re. It must be admitted that de? is 
scarcely in point.] The ingenious suggestion of Verrall (Introd. Ppp- xxx sq.) that 
we should read xpucoréxvwy rwudrwv érrdyyn in S. c. T. 769 is vitiated (so far 
as his interpretation goes) by the impossibility of rendering kal ope cidapovdum K.7.X. 
by ‘that ¢hey too with iron-wielding hand ete.,’ since ope cannot be emphatic, 

* Cf. Ar. £y. 195 AAA. w&s 59rd dno’ 6 xpnouds; OI. A. ed vy Tovs Beods | Kal 
ToikiNws mws Kal copes jveyuévos, and the parody on such style in Antiphan. ap. Ath. 
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be gathered from the allusions in the Septem itself, where the 
Chorus offers the explanation of what had been a dark riddle, 
that is, where the terms used in the curse, or their equivalents, 
are accompanied by the interpretation. Such are vv. 714 sqq. 
Eévos 5€ «dypous eriwvwpd | XadvBos VevOav arrouxos | «redvov 
XPNKaAToOaitTas TLKPOS, Buddpwv aidapos, 924 sqq. muKpOS 
AuTHP vetKéwv 0 TOvTLOS | Eeivos éx TuUpds avOeEls | OaxTds 
cidapos x.T.r., 892, 869. As is pointed out in the commentary 
on these passages, we may conclude that the enigmatical 
language actually used was approximately muxpds értar ypnuato- 
daitns Eé€vos movtvos tupryevns, of which the true interpretation 
is discovered to be 0 OnxTds Kat wpodpwv cidnpos, o é« Ildvrou 
(1.2. XadvBos) Eévos (2.e. UKv0dv atroixos), 6 Tupuyerns Kai 
odupynratos (v. 801), Ta Ypnwata Svavepe, 


§ 10. From the utterance of the imprecation till the opening Cause of 
of the Septem there is a gap to be filled in the Aeschylean pee 
tradition. We discover incidentally that Oedipus is dead?, 
whereas in Sophocles and Euripides he is alive*, at the date of 
the invasion. He lies buried in the royal tomb at Thebes‘, not 
in Attica. We learn also that the brothers have quarrelled 
through aspirations to wovapyia’, and that Eteocles has ejected 
his brother’, who has sought help from Argos and now claims 
that Justice will restore him’. Nothing is said of the marriage 
of Polyneices with Argeia the daughter of Adrastus*. Nor is 
there any definite statement of the rights of the case as regards 


449 B. In Soph. 77. 1159 éuol yap qv mpdpavrov éx marpds mada, | Tov éumvedyvTwy 
pnbevos Gave taro, | aN darts" Atdov POiwevos oiknrwp méXot (z.e. by the shirt of Nessus). 
In Sophocles and Euripides the curse is explicit enough (Eur. Phoen. 67 olas aparac 
mao avoowraras, | OnxT@ cLdjpw S@ua diadaxew, but this is the interpretation itself). 

1 While interpreting, we have to remember (1) that iron was still a novelty and 
a stranger (Hes. Opp. 150 xadkp 8 épydfovto, wéhas 8’ ov eoxe aldnpos, Ov. Fast. 
4. 405 aes erat in pretio, Chalybeca massa latebat); (2) that iron was credited with 
a magical power of malevolence (cf. avrés épéAxerac dvdpa oldnpos). This appears 
also from Eur. Phoen. 350 ddovro 76’, elre cldapos, | elt’ Epis, etre warp 6 ods alrios. 

By Seic.n 2 21 003. 

3 Eur. Phoew. 64 sqq. In the Qed. Col. he dies at Colonus when the Argives have 
already reached Thebes. 

4.5. ¢. 7.995. In Hom. //. 23. 679 Oedipus was buried in Thebes after being 
killed in battle (dedovréros) prior to this war. 

2 Site IS thick 8 v. 624. fey 033% 8 Hes. fr. 62, Diodor. 4. 65. 3. 
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the sovereignty of Thebes. There is no reprehension (except 
in his brother’s mouth) of the conduct of Eteocles, nor, on the 
other hand, is there any explicit argument against the claims of 
Polyneices (except in so far as Eteocles himself disparages his 
brother’s sense of justice’). Throughout it would appear that 
the brothers could claim an equal share?» They have been 
equally cursed by their father, and hence they must, at the 
moment, have been in equal power. The fact that the desire of 
povapxia is deprecated as it is*, shows that wovapyia was not 
the legitimate position. It is therefore to be concluded that the 
brothers should have been joint rulers, perhaps somewhat after 
the manner of the two kings of Sparta. Nor is it easy to resist 
the impression that, to the mind of Aeschylus, the brothers 
were twins’, This is nowhere positively stated, but, if it be 
assumed, much more point is gained for the passages in which 
their relationship is emphasised*®. A different account is given 
by Sophocles, who represents Polyneices as being the elder and 
as having been deposed by Eteocles*. Euripides on the contrary 
makes Polyneices the younger, and supposes an arrangement 
by which the brothers were to reign alternate years—a compact 
broken by Eteocles’. This divergence of the dramatists may 
most naturally be taken as indicating that the epic gave no 
information on the point. Each tragedian offers his own solu- 
tion, and, if Aeschylus chooses to consider Polyneices and 
Eteocles as twins, the situation becomes simpler than with the 
other poets. To the epic writer the dual sovereignty probably 
offered no difficulties; it was a later age which found a dual 
tupavvis perplexing. ; 


vv. 649 sqq- 
VV. 714, 773, Sor, 891 sq. 3 vy. 867. 
Verrall takes the same view (Introd. p. x note). 
S.¢. L. 916 sq., 874. Cf. 563 (n.). 
Soph. O. C. 1292—1325. As elder Polyn. claimed the mavapxot Opdvor, but 
Eteocles expelled him ore vixnoas Nyy, | ob7’ els Eteyxov Xetpds od’ epyou modudy, | 
wow d€ weloas, From the reply of Oedipus (1354 sqq.) it would appear that Polyn. 
actually was for a time king of Thebes. 

7 Eur. Phoen. prol.: cf. Apollod. 3. 6. 1. In Suppl. 149 sqq. Polyn. comes to 
Argos apais marpwats tu} Kaclyynrov krdvor. The flight was voluntary, but of uévovres 
Tods amdvras HAlkouv (the Supplices is pro-Argive throughout). 
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§ 11. The quarrel has taken place; Eteocles is sole 
sovereign, and the Argive (or ‘Achaean’) league has invaded 
Thebes in support of Polyneices. Aeschylus apparently adopted 
the usual account of the relations between Adrastus, Polyneices, 
Tydeus, Amphiaraus and the other chieftains. The league is 
composed of a number! of Achaean chiefs either actually under 
Argive suzerainty? or else invited from other parts of the 
Peloponnese*®. The leader is naturally Adrastus, king of Argos. 
The only dissentient and unwilling member of the expedition 
is the seer Amphiaraus, who knows ‘how the matter will end’‘ 
According to the received account Amphiaraus had learned 
the mind of the Delphian god’, but had nevertheless joined the 
expedition Bia dpevov’. This conduct—of which Aeschylus is 
not concerned to give the explanation in the Septem—was due 
to the influence of his wife Eriphyle, sister of Adrastus, who 
had been bribed by Polyneices with the necklace of Harmonia. 

The cause was the cause of Polyneices, of which—at least 
in its method—Amphiaraus does not approve’, but the most 
vehement supporter of the cause, and the prime influence upon 
Adrastus, had been Tydeus’, to whom Amphiaraus is in conse- 
quence specially hostile. 

Aeschylus apparently adopts the account according to 


1 Though seven chiefs besides Adrastus are named, this is not necessarily the total 
number (see S.c. 7. 42 n.). Pausanias (2. 20. 4) is in error in saying that Aeschylus 
first reduced the number to seven (cf. Pind. O. 6. 15). Schol. Hom. 7. 4. 404 
gives nine leaders, and, if we include Adrastus and Menoeceus (Apollod. 3. 6. 3), 
this represents the full list of names recorded. The differing lists are evidently 
so many attempts to make seven. In Soph. O. G. 1305, 1311 (ot viv oly éwra rdéeow 
adv émtd Te | Adyxats TO OAs wedtov dupeocraor) there are neither more nor less 
than seven, but this is not stated nor implied by Aeschylus. 

2 The width of such a pre-historic suzerainty may be gauged from //. 2. 569 sqq., 
where Agamemnon’s kingdom includes Mycenae, Corinth, Cleonae, Sicyon and 
Pellene, and zdid. 2. 559 sqq-, where Diomede and Sthenelus rule over Argos, Tiryns, 
Hermione, Asine, Troezen, Epidaurus and Aegina. 

3 Soph. O. C. 1302 (Polyn. log.) Evwydras | éorna’ euavrg yys Soourep Arias | 
mpwro. Kadodvra: Paus. g. 9. 2 6 “Adpacros é& *Apxadlas kal mapa Meconviwy 
cvummaxixda HOpoev (cf, 2. 20. 4); Eur. Phoen. 430 Aavady kal Muxnvalwy apo. 

Gs SR OY 

5 S.c. T. 604 sq.: cf. Bacchyl. g. 10 sqq. Favourable signs were also lacking 
(Pind. WV. 9. 44, Eur. Suppl. 155, Hom. Z/. 4. 406 sqq-). 

© AY Gy Gut 7 Sue. 7. 567 sqq- ET Soitay Shea teh Stope 
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which Adrastus returns in safety to Argos, and also the view 
that all the chiefs except Amphiaraus are guilty of tSpis and 
thereby incur divine vengeance”. Amphiaraus himself is guilty 
only of taking up a cause in which he does not believe, and of 
invading a foreign land unjustly’. Otherwise he is copper 
Sixavos dyabos evoeBns avnp*. This, as we gather from Homer’, 
was the conception of the character of the expedition current in 
the sagas, and if Euripides in the Swppleces chooses to present a 
philo-Argive view of the matter, there were doubtless contem- 
porary motives for the innovation. 

The details of the expedition previous to the grand assault of 
the Septem are not to be derived from extant work of Aeschylus. 
Whether he knew of the reputed mission of Tydeus to Thebes’ 
is not apparent; but the story of Archemorus’ was known to 
him and was told in his own Wemea. 

Concerning the events of the fighting and its results there is 
a general agreement* among the various versions, although there 
are many points of difference in detail, some due to existing 
differences in the legend, some to the deliberate invention of the 
various poets. Aeschylus simply tells us that, whereas at the 
seventh gate Polyneices and Eteocles are both slain, at the 
other six cars éyer’. This would most naturally imply not 
only that the Theban champions are victors, but that they also 
survive. A hint, but no more, of the fate of Amphiaraus in 
particular is given in the words éywye wév 87) tTHvSe TLiave yOova | 
pavtis KexevOos Trorewias él yOovoes”. For the rest we are told 


1S. c. ZT. 50 (n.). The cyclic epic or the legends must have given many details 
concerning Adrastus. He was manifestly the Nestor of the expedition in point of 
eloquence: cf. Tyrt. ro (8). 7 el... | yAd@ooay 8 ’Adpdorou pmedxdynpuv exo, Plat. 
Phaedr. 269 A Tov pwedynpy “Adpacroy (after his favourite Antimachus). Adrastus’ 
horse Arion is known to Homer (Z/. 23. 346). Cf. Paus. 8. 25. 5. 

2S. c. T. 538, 598 sq. 3 S.c. ZT. 596 sq., 616 (n.). a Ss Ce, LamsOre 

5 71. 4. 405 sqq. 6 Hom. J/. 4. 370 sqq., Apollod. 3. 6. 5. 

7 Bacchyl. g. 10 sqq. 

* Thus the list of the Argive champions is the same for the Sestem, Eur. Supplices, 
and Soph. Oed. Col. In Eur. Phoen. and Apollodor. 3. 6. 3 Adrastus is substituted 
for Eteoclus, The descriptions also tally. Thus Parthenopaeus is yopyés to both 
Aesch. and Eur., and Hippomedon is to both poets a large and showy man (yadpos... 
ylyavre mporbuows says Eur.). 

ESBS Pan Gre 10 vy. 574 Sqq; 
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nothing’, except the resolution of the Theban mpoBounoe refusing 
burial to Polyneices and the defiance of that resolution by 
Antigone and a part of the Chorus?. Her coming punishment 
is threatened (v. 1035), but of course has no further place in the 
Septem. 


§ 12. The later war of the Epigoni was well-known to 
Aeschylus’, who, like Sophocles, wrote a drama with that 


‘In Paus. 9. 9 the Thebans were first worsted in a battle rps 7@ Tounvia, 
but the Argives attacked the walls unskilfully and met with much loss. The Thebans 
then sallied, ws 7d cturay orpdrevua mAnv Adpdorov POaphvat, but the loss on the 
Theban side was so great that Kaduela vik (cf. Suid., Phot.) became a proverb 
for 7 obv 6NéOpw Tv Kparnodvrwy. Ing. 5. 12 he makes Polyn. fight with Eteocl. in 
a povouaxta Kara mpdxAyowv. Euripides (Phoew. 1223) makes Eteocl. utter such a 
challenge after the first repulse of the assault. After the death of both brothers, while 
the question of victory is in dispute, the Thebans make a sudden attack and defeat the 
invaders. The story of the self-sacrifice of Menoeceus, son of Creon, is told by Eur. 
(Phoen. 911), Apollodor. (3. 6. 7) and is referred to by Paus. (9. 25. 1). Aeschylus 
omits all these varieties of the legends. The fate of Capaneus is narrated in Eur. 
Phoen. 1172, Suppl. 496, Apollod. 3. 6. 7, Paus. g. 8. 7, that of Amphiaraus in 
Pind. WV. 9. 24 sqq., Eur. Szfpl. 500. The place where the earth opened to swallow 
him was not agreed upon. Some showed a spot é« ray Ilorviév lodcw és O7Bas 
(Paus. g. 8. 3), others at Harma (9. 19. 14). Adrastus alone returns to Argos 
(Pind. 7. 6. 10). We may assume that Aeschylus was fully acquainted with the 
stories in vogue, but to introduce them would have been to lengthen his play and 
to spoil its artistic purpose. For the same reason he is not called upon to mention the 
refusal of burial to the Argive chiefs (the theme of Eur. Sz//.); nor was there entire 
agreement on that subject. Thus the Theban account (cf. 77. 14.113) placed a tomb of 
' Tydeus at Thebes (Paus. 9. 18. 2). Nevertheless Aeschylus was well acquainted with 
the story, which was connected with his own Eleusis (cf. Hdt. 9. 27, Paus. 1. 39. 2), 
and he actually treated of it in his ZZewstnzod (Plut. Zhes. 29). 

2 The Euripidean story makes Creon give the order; but ‘Creon’ is manifestly a 
generic name (at Thebes) for ‘regent.’ In P/oen. 775 sqq- the same poet puts the 
order in the mouth of Eteocles before the povowaxyla. Though Homer, Hesiod and 
Pindar have nothing to say of Antigone and Ismene, it is difficult to understand why 
Jebb calls the refusal of burial ‘an Attic addition.’ It is certainly implied in the 
Theban story of the Zvpua ’Avrvyévns (Paus. 9. 25.2). Athenaeus (27 E) remarks 
that Sophocles rejoiced in the émcxos kvkAos and drew whole dramas from it, ‘following 
the accounts there.’ Salustius (Arg. to Soph. Azz.) says that the tragedians follow 
4 Kow? d6&a,  Statius also used epic models, and he brings Argeia and Antigone 
together in secretly burying Polyneices by night. The fact that Pindar (O. 6. 15, 
NV. 9. 24) speaks of ‘seven funeral pyres’ is no contradiction. These are not for 
seven leaders only, but for the seven Aéxor or raéers. Amphiaraus is one of the seven 


and yet has no pyre. 
3 As to Homer (Z/. 4. 406 sqq.). 
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title. The legend went® that Laodamas, son of Eteocles, suc- 
ceeded to the throne under the regency of Creon. While he was 
growing up, there were also growing at Argos the sons of the 
fallen chiefs of the previous invasion’: Among these was 
Thersander, son of Polyneices, and in support of his claims the 
new generation formed a second expedition which was crowned 
with success. The Thebans were overcome ; Laodamas retired 
to Illyria; and Thersander remained king of Thebes. Whatever 
account Aeschylus may have adopted when writing his Epigont, 
it is certain that in the Septem he cannot have contemplated a 
war between the ‘sons’ of Eteocles and Polyneices, since both 
die ‘childless.’ Nor is one supposed reference to the ’Ezriryovou 
to be so interpreted in this play* 


C. CADMEA AND THE SEVEN GATES OF THEBES. 


§ 13. In historical times Cadmea is the name of the Theban 
upper city or acropolis, corresponding closely to the situation 
of the modern town. There can be no doubt that, like the 
Acropolis (with the Pelargikon) at Athens, it was the original 
town round which the lower city gradually grew. It was the 
Cadmea that possessed the prehistoric walls—answering to the 
Cyclopean structures of Tiryns—and that Amphion and Zethus 
fortified by the same miraculous process which had _ fortified 


1 The iambic verse quoted so often by Cleanthes, which Cicero (Zuse. 2. 
25. 60) renders by audisne haec, Amphiarae, sub terram abdite? is evidently from 
a tragedy. 

> Paus. 9. 5- 13, 9- 9- 3, Apollod. 3. 7. 2 sqq-, Diod. 4. 66. In Eur. Suppl. 
1143 the children of the Argive leaders promise retribution on Thebes, and Athena 
foretells (1213) their success, adding ’Emlyova 5’ dv’ “E\dda | kAnOvTes Gdas boréporoe 
Onoere. 

* émlyovor is not the Greek for ‘sons,’ and the story which furnishes each leader 
with a son is evidently of later growth among the saga. The list is given in Apollodor. 
3: 7-2. The nominal leader was Aigialeus, son of Adrastus, but the most important 
figure was Alcmeon, son of Amphiaraus. (This fact, connected with *Aupiapdov 
éféaous as the name of part at least of the Zhedais, might suggest that the whole poem 
was of Argive construction and in special honour of the Melampodidae.) 

Thersander is recognised by Pindar (0, 2. 42 delpdn de Oé€pravdpos épurévre 


Ilo\vvetxer) who uses the word ’Eziyovo in reference to this second war (P. 8. 39). 
So Sy Gin Ls SSO (Ds) 
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Troy. The walling of the larger city itself was evidently 
ancient also, but could not have been sufficiently so to create 
a myth. If, however, in later times the walls of Amphion were 
confused with the walls of wider Thebes, the occurrence would 
be natural, especially with those who saw Thebes mainly 
through literary tradition. ‘Cadmea’ as an expression for the 
citadel in particular was necessarily familiar to the Athenians 
in that sense; but it has already been explained! why Aeschylus 
—apart from epic tradition—would prefer to use the name 
‘Cadmeans’ for Thebans. Though he might know the citadel 
itself by the title ‘Cadmea,’ he would hardly, in speaking of 
his heroic Cadmea-Thebes, think away all the rest of the town. . 
In his day Thebes was—as for generations it had been—a larger 
city, including the lower town surrounding the acropolis. The 
mental picture of Aeschylus would naturally be that of the 
extended city, even if he could have been archaeologist enough 
to reduce it by an effort to a conception of the Cadmea proper. 
By the ‘Cadmean city’ he means simply the town of Cadmus, 
that is to say, an ancient Thebes. What precise notion he 
entertained of the city in the days of the Argive siege we 
cannot tell, since the question would largely depend upon the 
extent to which he was personally acquainted with Thebes’. 
It is safest to believe that he possessed considerable general 
information concerning the contemporary town, but that for 
the most part he is reproducing the language of the epic and 
of other literary or oral tradition. 


§ 14. In the epic, as in tradition generally, Cadmean Thebes The 
seVven- 


: : s 
was manifestly described as possessing seven gates, which bore gated 
distinctive names. ‘Seven-gated’ is an epithet of ancient 
standing. Though seven is a mystic number‘, and might 


1 See § 6. 
2 He may have been at Thebes with the army after the battle of Plataea, if 


at no other time. There would at least be plenty of Athenians capable of describing 
the place. 

3 Hom. Z/. 4. 406, Od. 11. 260, Hes. Opp. 162, Scut. 270 qq. (Cf. Soph. Azz. 
roo, 118.) Later poets sought to vary the expression with e.g. émrdmupyos (Eur. 
Phoen. 245), érrdorouov mipywua (287), mvAas érracrouous (Soph. /7. 7or). 

4 Cf, Hom. Z/. 9. 85 &mr’ édav iyyeudves puddcww (to guard the camp). 
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possibly be taken as symbolic, it does not appear why Thebes 
in particular should have been credited with that number. It 
is the case also that Thebes was the meeting-point of eight 
ancient roads, viz. those to Plataea (and thence to the Isthmus), 
to Eleutherae (and thence to Eleusis and Athens), to Tanagra 
and Delium (with a branch to Phyle), to Harma and Chalcis, 
to Anthedon, to Hyle (and thence to Opuntian Locris), to 
Haliartus (and thence to Phocis), to Thespiae (and thence to 
points on the Corinthian Gulf). It does not, of course, follow 
that each of these roads possessed a separate gate, but it is 
entirely probable that seven different outlets were in ordinary 
use. The gates of historical Athens were much more numerous, 
and the circuit of historical Thebes was but little less than that of 
Athens!. Pausanias says distinctly OnBaious dé év TO TepiBor@ 
tod dpyaiov reiyous émta apiOuov joav TUXaL, wEevovaL OE 
kal és #uas €r, and it is scarcely conceivable that he would 
venture upon such a statement, if his contemporaries could 
have proved it untrue. He proceeds to name them. 

Whether so small a place as the original Cadmea, or Cadmea 
proper, would itself possess seven gates, is another question. It is 
by no means impossible. The Cadmea was of larger area than 
the Athenian Acropolis and was accessible from all sides, while 
the Acropolis could only be approached from the west. But 
there is an alternative sense in which ‘seven-gated’ might be 
understood for even a small fortress. When the primitive city 
of Athens (consisting of Acropolis and IeXapyeov) is spoken 
of as évvedrrudos*, or as possessing évyyéa rUXaL, We are to think 
not of nine separate entrances, but of nine successive portals 
along one road of entrance’. It might be the case that the 
original fortress had an approach guarded by seven successive 
portals, or by a number traditionally spoken of as seven; that 
these were the éwrd muXax; that, as the lower city grew round 
the Cadmea and was in turn provided with a wall, its gates 


‘In Thuc. 2. 13. 6 the circuit of Athens minus the space between the Long 
Walls is 43 stadia, and the circuit of Thebes is given as 43 stadia in a metrical 
description by a certain Dionysius (Geog. Graec. Min, 1. 241. 95) 

* Cleidemus ag. Suid. dreda. (9 is another mystic number.) 

* See Harrison Primitive Athens pp. 32 sqq. (after Dorpfeld). 
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were placed where they were needed for the several roads; 
and that these were actually seven in number, either because 
convenience so dictated or because the traditional title of ‘seven- 
gated Thebes’ led to that honourable and mystic number being 
deliberately retained. Nevertheless, even if such a guess happens 
to be anywhere near the truth, the seven actual and distinct 
gates of the larger wall must still be ancient, inasmuch as 
already in cyclic epic times they are so situated that a champion 
can stand outside before each and attack it. Moreover the 
names, as recorded, are not descriptive (as they would probably 
be, if of more recent origin) of the places to which they lead. 
They all bear the unmistakable stamp of ancient coinage. 
For the Septem at least it is clear that Cadmea-Thebes possessed 
seven gates, neither more nor less. Nor is it likely that, in 
naming them, Aeschylus would ignore all the facts of contem- 
porary Thebes. 


§ 15. Concerning the topography of Thebes there has been 
much discussion. Though the identification of the Cadmea, 
Dirce, Ismenus and one or two of the gates may be considered 
as settled, it must be acknowledged that more or less uncertainty 
attaches to almost every other detail. Though after the destruc- 
tion of the wider city by Alexander it was restored by Cassander 
(B.C. 315), it was apparently destroyed again, at least in part, by 
Mummius (8.c. 146). In the time of Pausanias only the Cadmea 
was inhabited, although there were evidently many conspicuous 
traces of the larger town. Nor was the state of the city more 
flourishing in the days of Strabo (B.C. 20). Subsequent demoli- 
tions and decay have left the lines of the walls very disputable. 
Such evidence as there is, has been best put together by 
Fabricius, in his admirable monograph 7%eben (1890)'. Before 
giving, with certain omissions and slight modifications adapting 
it to the Septem, his chart of ancient Thebes, some words of 
description and argument are necessary. 

The original settlement, or Cadmea, was planted on a site 
which met the two chief requirements of a primitive stronghold. 


1 See also Frazer’s Pausanias, Vol. v. pp. 31 sqq- and the literature there 
mentioned. Forchhammer’s plan of Thebes (Dict. Geog. 7 hebae) is superseded. 
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These were, first, an elevation easily defensible, second, an 
adequate supply of water. A spur of the Teumessus range 
supplied the one; the stream and fountain of Dirce supplied 
the other. To the Cadmean it was Dirce, rather than Ismenus, 
that held the first place’. Ismenus in fact lay well outside the 
early town, while Dirce was close to the wall and one of its 
supplying springs was in all probability enclosed within the 
fortifications. On a northward spur or ridge from the range, 
offering a space of some 750 yards in length by about half that 
distance in breadth, the primitive town appears to have been 
built in a pear-shaped form, the southern and higher end being 
at an elevation of about 200 feet, the northern and lower at 
that of 150 feet. On the southern side the spur is connected 
with the hills; on the east and west there are gullies of the 
Dirce and the Strophia, but (except to the S.W.) the sides are 
in no way precipitous. As compared with the xatw odds 
which subsequently grew up, the Cadmea may be described as 
lofty?, but the expression must be taken in this relative sense. 

To east, west, and north of this primitive stronghold there 
gradually attached itself a larger town of ‘Thebes’*, known in 
contradistinction as the ‘lower city, while the Cadmea, besides 
bearing its proper names, was also styled the ‘upper city’ () ave 
TONS) OY axporrods. As a natural result there were in historical 


‘Thebes two ayopai‘, the older one in the Cadmea, a later one 


in the lower town. The exact circuit of the walls of the 
extended city—which could hardly have been the same at all 
historical times—can scarcely be decided. Fabricius drew his 
conclusions from the lines of tiles and occasional patches of 
masonry which he took to mark the course of the mep/Soros 
and its towers. The evidence of the tiles is disputed, but the. 


1 Cf, S.c. Z. 259 (n.), Pind. Z% 1. 29, 5.74. In Eur. Phoen. 823 sqq. Amphion’s 
wall rose d.dtuwv roraudv répov dul uécov Alpxas (where the reference is apparently 
not to Dirce and Ismenus, but to Dirce and Strophia, the latter being regarded 
as a component of the former). 

? Paus. 3. 17. 1 és twos mepipaves éflcxouea. Fabricius quotes Pind. fr. 196 
Aurapay OnBav uéyav oxdredov. For primitive times it was roomy. In Plut. AZor. 
598 F we hear of 5000 men being in the Cadmea. 

* Strabo 9. 2. 3. 

* Soph. O. 7. 20 dyopato. Oaxe? and Jebb’s note. 
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results obtained by Fabricius answer very closely to the 43 
stades named by Dionysius’. It is generally agreed that no 
extension occurred to the south, where the old wall of the 
Cadmea continued to be part of the wall of greater Thebes. 
It is also agreed that both Dirce and the less important Strophia 
now flowed through? the city; in other words, that the lower 
town spread beyond the gullies of those streams. As to whether 
it also spread beyond the Ismenus there has been a difference 
of opinion, but it appears certain that, to the mind of Aeschylus, 
this stream ran—as Fabricius decides on other grounds—outside 
the Proetid gate*. There is, however, nothing to show that the 
city was not further enlarged on that side after the date of the 
Septem, the most likely occasion being in the year B.C, 457, when 
the Lacedaemonians assisted the Thebans‘ in strengthening 
their town. In point of fact, recent excavations have revealed 
the foundations of walls to the east of Ismenus. Nevertheless 
this extension at least may be disregarded for Aeschylus. 
Whether he thought of the Thebes of his own day or imagined 
a still smaller Cadmea-Thebes, whether he was simply drawing 
upon his epic and legendary sources or blending their language 
with his own information, the truth remains that for him the 
eastern wall of the Cadmeans is on the near side of Ismenus. 
In general his town would be considerably smaller than that 
outlined by Fabricius. This would manifestly not affect the 
relative positions of the gates. The enlargement of the zrepi- 
Boros would simply place a newer gate further out along the 
road which led from the older one. 


§ 16. Of the gates themselves three are tolerably certain. epee 
The Proetid gate is placed by Aeschylus on the side towards Gates. 
Ismenus, and Pausanias tells us distinctly that through it passed 


1 Dicaearchus, or rather Heracleides Criticus (quoted by Apollon. /Zzst. Mirab. 
19), gives 70 stades as the circumference circ. B.C. 250 (Geog. Gr. Alin. 1. p. 102). 

2 Eur. Antiope fr. In Paus. g. 25. 3 the house of Pindar is across the Dirce, 
but there is nothing to make us suppose that it was outside the walls. Eur. 
Phoen. 823 sqq. Sidtuwv Trorauav wopov dul péoov Aipsas is indefinite; 72d. 730 
Badds yé ror Aipxatos dvaxwpeiv mépos (7.2. in re-entering Thebes) may very naturally 
refer to that part of Dirce which runs across the plain below Thebes. 

3 S.c. T. 364 Tvdeds uev 75 mpds mvdatoe Hporiow | Bpéuer, mbpov 5’ “Iounvov 


ey a 4 . 
ovK éa mepaiv | 6 udvtis. Diodor. 11. 81. 
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the road to Chalcis!, The WVeistae were on the road to Thespiae 
and the sanctuary of the Cabiri2, The name itself would imply 
that the situation was low. The Zéectrae were entered from 
Plataea*. According to Euripides they led to Cithaeron*, were 
on high ground, and were in the quarter from which the 
Athenians would approach® Thebes. Arrian® tells us that they 
led to Eleutherae and Athens. Pausanias, in his method of 
enumerating the list, appears to have been insufficiently 
understood. After giving the three names above mentioned, 
he proceeds to the other four, viz. Crenaeae, Hypststae, 
Ogygiae, Homoloides’. It is commonly assumed that there is 
no indication of the order in which these come. In reality 
what Pausanias does is to name first the three chief entrances, 
situated somewhat thus 


Netstae 


a see ee Proetides 


Electrae 


He then begins for the remainder at the north (Crenaeae), comes 
round W. (with Hypsistae), makes the explicit statement that to 
these the Ogygzae are ‘next, and last he names the Homoloides. 
We thus get approximately 


Crenacae 


Electrae 


Neistae 


Homoloides 
Ogygiae 


This arrangement agrees with all the hints that can be 


gathered from other sources. Thus Aeschylus names no 


TS PANS Ou Sire 
3 Paus. 9. 8. 7. 
Oe UNE Ce be 


Paus. 9. 25. 4. 


Bacch. 780. 5 Suppl. 651. 
9. 8. 4 sq. 
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_Ogygian gate (probably for metrical reasons!) but substitutes 
‘neighbours to Onca Athena’. The situation of Onca’s shrine 
appears to be fairly ascertained as ‘about 200 paces S.W. of 
Cadmea’*. The title Aypsistae is manifestly antithetic to 
Neistae, and it is natural to think of the two gates as in line, 
one being at the highest point and the other at the lowest on 
that side. It then follows that the Crexaeae of other writers 
are the Boppaia: of Aeschylus, and this gate is therefore to the 
north, where in point of fact there exists a spring in the suburb 
of Pyri by the Dirce*. We discover from both Euripides and 
Aeschylus that the tomb of Amphion and Zethus lay outside 
the walls*, and from Aeschylus (who implies the same) that 
it was near the Poppaias muna’. 

The list of the seven gates must have been ancient, and 
the various writers who supply it differ little from each other. 
Aeschylus, Euripides, Pausanias, Apollodorus and Statius agree 
in regard to the Eilectrae, Proetides, and Homoloides. For the 
rest the correspondences and divergences are: 


Aesch. Eur. Paus. Apollod. Stat. 
Netstae Neistae  Neistae [corrupt] Veztae 
EBdouat EBdopar Hypsistae Hypsistae Hypsistae 
‘Neighbours to Onca’ Ogygiae Ogygiae Ogygiae Ogygiae 
Boppatat ' Crenaeae Crenaeae Crenides Dircaeae 


The dramatists differ as to the particular gate allotted to 
each champion, but for Aeschylus the arrangement may be 
represented somewhat as follows, although it would be absurd 
to consider the poet as having any very clear-cut outline in 
his mind. He had studied no charts of Thebes. 


1 He clearly avoids the anapaest which other tragedians allow themselves in 
a proper name. See note to v. 24. 

2 Hesych. has “Oykas ’A@dvas’ ras ‘Qyvylas widas eye. Nonnus only names 
two gates, the Z/ectrae and the Oncaeae. 

3 Frazer on Paus. g. 12. 2. ‘There is said to have been a village Oncae on 
the spot (schol. Pind. O. 2. 48, Tzetzes Lycoph. 1225).’ See note to v. 488. 

4 Statius (8. 353 sqq-) substitutes Dércaeae in his list. Pindar (Z. 5. 74) in 
his rlcw ope Alpxas dyvov Vdwp, 7d...Kbpar | Mvapootvas dvéreidav map evTELXéow 
Kdépmov vdas should be understood to imply that he himself lives near a gate and 
that Dirce has a fountain near it. This would be the Crenaeae or Dircaeae. 

5 Eur. Phoen. 145, Suppl. 662. Siren Hl LP isat, 
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D THE PLAY OF ARSCHYEUS: 


§17. Though we do not demand of a modern drama that 
it should convey a definite moral or political lesson, and though 
we should not be too exacting in this respect when we deal with 
the corresponding form of art in antiquity, it is nevertheless a 
notorious truth that the early Greek poet, and not least the 
dramatic poet, was commonly regarded—and regarded himself— 
as an exponent of religious, ethical, and political wisdom. In 
its primary purpose a tragedy was doubtless a composition of 
art, intended for the public entertainment on its more serious 
side; but it was meanwhile expected of the tragedian that he 
should ‘improve the occasion’ and play the part of teacher to 


BOLITICALPPORLOSE IN THE PLAY. xlili 


the audience. The stage Euripides is not expressing simply 
his individual opinion, when he maintains in the Frogs? of 
Aristophanes that poets can only claim admiration 

SeEusrntos Kal vovOecias dru Bedriovs Te mowdpev 

Tovs avOpamovus é€v tais moXeow. 

The traditional codia of the poet is to show itself not 
merely in the varied lore for which he has to thank Mnemosyne, 
the mother of the Muses, but also in the yv@uas and rapaiwécers 
which are to be expected of his more profound thought and 
keener insight. His function is not only 70 ovety, but also 
To xpnota SiSdoxew*. Most obviously valuable, and most 
readily appreciated, was wise admonition applied to contem- 
porary circumstance. When Athens was in sore straits just 
before the end of the Peloponnesian war, Dionysus seeks to 
bring back a tragic poet from Hades 

iy n modus ca@beioa Tovs xopovs ayn. 

émdrepos ovv av rh wéAet mapawéoew 

péAAN Te xpnoTOV, ToUTOY ake por doxa?, 
And, when Aeschylus has been chosen and is departing to the 
upper world, the prayer is made that he may be the means 
of suggesting 


a r / 2 ~ > A > , 5 
TH...T0AEL peyaddov ayabav ayabas émwvoias?®. 


§ 18. In writing the Septem Aeschylus duly performs this The 


function of admonisher. But while the general and permanent ee 


moral lesson involved in the fate of the sons of Oedipus is the Cimo- 
i : chee -,,, nian policy 
obvious, there was also conveyed a special political lesson with o¢ fortig. 


a contemporary reference, a lesson so little obtruded that it has cation. 
apparently escaped the notice of commentators. When Dionysus 
asks in the Frogs® 


kal ti ov Spdoas ovTws avtovs yevvaious e&edidakas, 
Aloxvre, déEov 


1 Ridgeway (Praelection on the Supplices of Aeschylus) rightly concludes for the 
Supplices and the Eumenides that Aeschylus was ‘the apostle of a new and loftier 
religion, the proclaimer of a nobler and purer humanity, and the advocate of a 
more advanced and stable social system.’ 

2 vv. 1009 sq. 

3 Ran. 1057. 4 Ran. 1419 sqq- IGS aif ey 
6 vy. ro18 sqq. 
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the poet is made to reply 
Spapa romoas "“Apews PEoTOY, 
that drama being 
tous “Err ert OnBas, E 
6 Oeacdpevos mas dv tis avnp npaoOn Saos eivat. 

And doubtless something might be caught of that aura of 
valour which so peculiarly pervaded the piece, and whicn 
suggested to Gorgias this apt description ‘full of martial spirit”. 
Besides dramatically enforcing his invariable warning against 
UBpss and 70 a@yay in any shape, Aeschylus does indeed stimulate 
Athenian manhood with the desire dacor efvar. But he mean- 
while ‘improves the occasion’ in behalf of a debated public 
policy, or one which at least required the spur. This was the 
policy initiated by Themistocles, continued by Cimon, and 
accomplished by Pericles; namely, the policy of fortifying 
Athens with such completeness that it might thenceforth be 
secure against assault, whether from barbarian or from hostile 
Greek. To suppose this purpose included in the ‘wisdom’ of 
the play is no idle fancy. The date of the Septem is B.C. 467. 
The date of the commencement of Cimon’s wall of the Acropolis 
is B.C. 468. Themistocles had previously built the new (if 
hasty) mept@oros of Athens, had fortified the Peiraeus?, and 
had probably devised a larger scheme, which was delayed, and 
doubtless in part discredited, by his fall and exile in B.C. 472. 
There were no doubt financial difficulties also. The spoils of 
the battle of Eurymedon supplied Cimon with the means to 
accomplish the work upon the Acropolis which is associated 
with his name. According to Plutarch* he also commenced 
the building of the Long Walls, although the actual carrying 
out of that supremely important work was left for Pericles 
(B.C. 460—458)*. 

It is manifest that for some time before and after the 
production of the Septem the question of the nature and extent 


* The phrase "Apews weordy is attributed to Gorgias by Plutarch (Aor. 715 §). 
The adjective contains the notion that the spirit is contagious. 


PARORIES 15 OF Si Crms 13% 


* The actual year is not to be gathered from Thuc. 1. 107 Kata Tovs xpdvou 
Tovrous (see Poppo-Stahl). 
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of the fortifications of Athens was one of chief public pro- 
‘minence. Nor could it be otherwise. In B.c. 480 not even 
the Acropolis, much less the larger city, had been defensible 
against the Persians. The Athenians had been compelled to 
take refuge within their ‘wooden walls.’ In the following year 
Mardonius had completed the destruction of the city. No one 
knew when such an experience might be repeated. Nor was 
assurance against the Peloponnesians much greater than that 
against Persia. Far-sighted statesmen with the large con- 
ceptions of a Themistocles or a Cimon perceived what was 
necessary. But, as on similar occasions ancient and modern, 
the more far-sighted the conception, the more difficulty may 
be found in persuading the body politic to adopt it comprehen- 
sively. Especially is this the case when the execution involves 
heavy financial burdens. That the Athenians required no little 
pressure of persuasion is manifest, first, from the delay in 
carrying out the full scheme (whether it be due to Themistocles 
or to Cimon), second, from such indications as that afforded by 
Plato!, who refers to a speech delivered by Pericles in favour 
of building the Long Walls. For the sake of brevity historians 
speak of Themistocles or Cimon or Pericles as doing this or 
that; yet these greater men were but agents of the will of the 
people, even though they may first have been the moulders of 
that will. It was but human nature that the eagerness displayed 
immediately after the Persian invasion should diminish as the 
wounds of that invasion healed. 

In the Septem Aeschylus is indubitably lending his aid to 
the formation of public opinion in support of the Cimonian 
policy of fortification. He is insisting upon the text ‘Trust 
in the gods, but see to your walls.’ Though the scene of the 
action is in Cadmea, the language is carefully adapted to 
Athens. If Athena Onca is implored to hold her protection 
over the Cadmea’, it is easy to grasp the allusion to Pallas 
Athena of the Acropolis, who yetpas trrepbev eye. If she is to 

1 Gorg. 455 E. 

2 It may even be suspected that he also intends a good word for Themistocles 


n the lines pepéyyvov ppovpnua mpoorarnplas |'Apréusdos evvolar (436 sq-). The 
chosen guardian deity of Themistocles was Artemis Aristobule, 


Se Saiceeicel'4 Oy (1s) = 
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guard her émramvdov édos, the Athenian would at once think 

of the évvedrvdov!. These are occasional reminders, but at 

frequent intervals throughout the play the importance of the 

defences is emphasised. The Cadmeans are bidden to man the 

mupyépata (érad£es, Iwpaxeta) and there to take their stand, _ 
pnd émndrvdov 

rapBeir’ yay dpirov: eb redet beds”. 


The Scout bids Eteocles (62) 
av & oate vads Kedvds oiaxootpogos 
ppaga moduopa, mply Katavyioas mods 


“Apes. 


To the Chorus the tutelary gods are yas taode trupyopvXaxes 
(153); they are besought not to ‘betray the bulwarks’ (237). 
When the Chorus surrenders itself on the Acropolis to a 
helpless passion of supplication, Eteocles bids it (202) offer a 
prayer more to the purpose, 


, , + , , 
mupyov otéyev evyeaOe mod€piov Sdpv. 


The Chorus itself in a oraoiuov of some length describes 
vividly the fate of a captured city; how it is enslaved, befouled 
with smoke, and reduced to ashes (307 sqq., 329). The allusion 
to the burning of Athens by the Persians is unmistakable. 
And this havoc, it is said, occurs when ‘the defences fail’ (332). 
The boasts and threats of the Achaean champions are addressed 
to the mvpyou of the besieged town’, and, in answer, the Chorus 
prays that the enemy may never get within gate or wall, but 
may perish mpooOe muddy, TUpywv éxtoOevt. After the failure 
of the assault the Scout reports (780) 


, > , 
mods © év eddia te, Kal KAvdwviov 
moAdXatoe mAnyais dvtTrov ov €d€éEaTo- 
oréyer O€ mvpyos. 


It would have been impossible for the poet to communicate 
his lesson more plainly without violating (as Euripides is so 
apt to do) the canons of dramatic art. 


1 See § ra. 2 vy. 30 sqq. 


3 By Capaneus (413), Eteoclus (454), Parthenopaeus (536). 
* vv. 512, 616. Cf. 300 ew ripywr. 
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§ 19. The action of the play is simple, and requires no The play 
further analysis than that which is anes in the commentary. exes 
Whereas Homer infused into his epic puproess a dramatic life, 
on the other hand the dramatic pdunovs of Aeschylus, especially 
in its earlier stages, is wont to retain much of the epic character. 
Apart from its choruses the Sepem is in a large measure epic 
put upon the stage. There is much description, there would be 
considerable scenic effect, but there is little action in the modern 
sense. Asa study of mpa€eus, wa6n, and 76n the play is apt to 
strike the reader as somewhat slender. Of the pedozoua we 
have no information, but it would necessarily count for much. 
In éyus it may be readily imagined that the play would not 
be lacking. We have the burghers in the opening scene, the 
distracted Chorus amid the images, the armed champions, the 
funeral procession and the dirge, besides the dancing and acting. 
When we have supplied these to the best of our ability, we are 
called upon to allow for sundry differences between the Greek 
point of view and our own in regard to a dramatic creation and 
its performance. Our own conception of ‘action’ is not the same 
as the Greek conception of wpa&us. A passage of éXeyyos, or a 
scene of argument in which a certain mental aa@os is produced, 
removed, or changed, is sufficient in its ‘action’ for the Athenian, 
who loved these altercations, so long as the degree of dvavora 
exhibited on either side was sufficiently keen or solid to 
maintain his intelligent admiration. Meanwhile he experienced 
a lively appreciation of the dexterity or beauty of the language 
employed. ‘Action’ also is the ‘keening’ over the bodies of 
the slain brothers. To the Greek, with his lively sympathies 
and his ready response to a call upon his emotions, this formed 
an interesting chapter in the Biou pious of the stage. It was 
not merely that he took—as one modern sarcastically remarked 
of another—‘a melancholy pleasure in the contemplation of a 
funeral’ It was that the attendant ceremonial of death and 
burial was to him a thing of real significance, for the simple 
reason that he entertained strong views of the vital importance 


of such duty to the dead. 
§ 20. If the function of tragedy is to evoke keen sensations The , 
t 
of €deos xal $dBos, we must estimate the success of a piece, not aye 
by the standard of our own social, moral and religious concep- fear.’ 


DES Carls a 
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tions, but by that of the Athenians in regard to the same 
matters. If it seems easy for us to realise the tremors which 
might pass through an audience when the Chorus depicts the 
miseries of slaughter, desolation, and enslavement in a captured 
city, we still can hardly experience them with the same liveliness 
as a people who recognized their literal truth and to whom they 
were more or less imminent possibilities. If we can understand 
a shudder of horror at the impending slaughter of brother by 
brother, we nevertheless cannot experience it with precisely the 
same acuteness as a people who regarded the tie of blood from 
a far more superstitious standpoint, and to whom the Erinyes 
were dreadful and ever-present realities. The curse of a father 
is to us a deplorable and shocking thing from the point of view 
of sentiment, but we cannot regard it, like the Athenians, as an 
embodied and operative power which can work madness in the 
brain and relentlessly and irresistibly achieve its dire object. 
To a people accustomed to the enigmas of oracles and prophecies, 
prone to look for their fulfilment with awe, and keen to feel the 
irony when the language was interpreted by the event, there 
were thrilling sensations of apprehension and premonition which 
are scarcely realisable by a sceptical modern reader, to whom 
such riddling rede is apt to present itself in a less venerable 
light. The refusal of burial to Polyneices is to us a cruel and 
disgusting action, possible only to a stage of civilisation from 
which we have emerged. To the Athenian such a prohibition 
came nearer home; it moreover amounted to perpetual damna- 
tion of the departed spirit, and the situation is therefore one of 
much more crushing grief to Antigone and her sympathisers 
than we can now realise without considerable effort. To us 
therefore, who have little regard for Erinyes or Curses or cryptic 
utterances, who have minimised the interest and importance 
of obsequies, and who have shifted to a different plane our 
conceptions of the claims of kinship, the Septe must lose much 
of its tragic force. The particular motives of pity and fear 
which it employs, though not without their effect upon ourselves, 
have lost not a little of their edge. They have at least lost 
the peculiar quality of poignancy which they would possess for 
a Greek of the early part of the fifth century B.C, Not only do 
we miss much that the piece actually contained, together with 
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the acting, the dpxnous, the peroroua, and the éwis; we have 

also been taught by the romantic drama to look for something 
at which classical tragedy does not aim, to wit, rapidity of 
action in a plot more ‘complex,’ and subtlety of characterisation 
probing to greater depths of ‘ philosophy,’ than even the writer 
of the Poetics would have contemplated. One thing, however, 
which no competent reader can miss is the Aeschylean power 
of language, with its extraordinary specific gravity, its magni- 
ficent compression, and its brilliant figurativeness, by means 
of which the poet brings into the modest compass of a little 
over a thousand lines enough matter to have furnished forth 
aS many more in many another writer. 


§ 21. The epic character of the play appears especially in The de- 
the descriptions of the several Achaean champions with their eae 
accoutrements and their utterances. It is chiefly here that Messen- 
modern criticism, proceeding on a priori principles as to what is ge ee 
or is not dramatic, raises some question. Have these descrip- fitness. 
tions a legitimate place in drama? If so, are they seasonable in 
the mouth of the Scout? Is it, moreover, possible for the 
Messenger to have seen and heard all that he reports? It is not 
easy to act the Avtixos to these tpoBAnpuata, if we are to apply 
to ancient drama the strictest canons of modern realism. But 
though we are not called upon to undertake this impossible 
task, in view of the accepted conventions of the Greek stage, it 
may at least be answered that the criticism is largely mis- 
conceived. It is an entirely false notion that the Scout and 
the King are wasting time in talk while the enemy may be 
taking advantage of the situation. A point so obvious is not 
one which would escape so experienced a playwright as 
Aeschylus. At the very beginning of the Messenger’s report 
we are told that the operations of the enemy are suspended 

moépov & “lopnvov ovK ea mepav 
6 pavtis: ov yap opdya ylyverae Kad! 
It is characteristic of Aeschylus that he does not elaborate this 
excuse. He is too good a dramatist to add ‘and therefore I may 
proceed to give my account at leisure.’ We may, if we choose, 
1 vv. 365 sq. 
a2 
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regard the device itself as not particularly convincing. Yet 
Aeschylus believed it to be sufficiently so for his audience. Here, 
as elsewhere, he credited that audience with the quick intelligence 
which accepts few words in place of many. Doubtless he often 
took that intelligence too readily for granted. But whether the 
device be an entirely natural one or not—and there is at least 
nothing irrational in it—if it is once granted, criticism falls to 
the ground. For how long, after all, does it take the Messenger 
to make this report and for Eteocles to answer it with his 
dispositions? The whole scene until Eteocles himself departs 
occupies 345 lines. Comprised in these there is no interval, and 
the time thus ‘wasted’ amounts to neither more nor less than it 
would take to deliver that number of lines upon the stage. It 
is not even the space of time which a modern critic spends in 
reading and pondering the lines, but the time which he might 
take, as a Greek of the date of Aeschylus, in uttering and acting 
them. This would be measured in minutes. To the spectators 
almost no time would appear to elapse. There are several single 
scenes in Shakespeare which are as long, and some which are 
longer. It can-hardly be contended that the delay is rationally 
out of proportion to the justification offered for it. 

Of two passages of Euripides which are supposed to be 
aimed at this scene in the Sefzem, one will be found on examina- 
tion to have no such reference whatever. In the Swpplices 
(846 sqq.) Theseus says to Adrastus 

ev & ovk epyoopal oe, pr) yéAor’ dra, 
orm Evvéotn toVS ExaoTos ev payn, 

7} Tpadpa Adyxns Toreuiov €d€Earo. 
Kevol yap ovToL Tav T axovdyT@Y Aédyor 
Kat Tov A€yovTos, GoTis ev payn BeBads 
Aoyxns lovons mpdcbev oupdtrov muKvis 
capas arnyyeW doris eativ dyads. 


But what application has this passage to the Messenger’s 
descriptions in our play? Euripides is simply ridiculing the 
man—probably too frequently in evidence at Athens—who 
pretends to know the full details of a fight in which he has been 
himself engaged. As every veteran acknowledges, the field of 
observation in a battle is limited to the soldier’s own immediate 
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neighbourhood, and sometimes he can’ render no very clear 
account even of his own experiences. But the Scout in the 
Septem has nothing to tell of any fight in which either he or 
anyone else has been concerned. It should be obvious that to 
force the lines into a criticism of his fellow-dramatist is to do 
an injustice to Euripides. 

More relevant might seem the passage in the Phoenissae 
(748 sqq.), where Eteocles says 

eorat tad’+ ehOwv S& émramupyov és modw! 
Taf oxayovs mpos miAaoW, ws héyes, 
icovs toowce Tmodepiowsw avTibeis: 

dvopa © éxdarou Svar pu8 mod} héyeu 
€xOpav in’ avrois teixyerw Kabnuévov- 
GAN eiw’, Gros av pu) Katapyopev yépa- 
Kal pow yévowr’ K.T.X. 

Though this particular poss is rightly suspected to contain 
a number of interpolations, and though it might be hoped, for 
_the artistic credit of Euripides, that the dramatically unnatural— 
because obviously forced—passage dvoma...yépa is one such, we 
need not avail ourselves of that suspicion. It is enough to 
remember that the P/oenissae is of exceptional length, and that 
the poet has crowded into it (if it is all his) an unusual variety of 
matter. His lines here are no reflection whatever upon Aeschylus ; 
they are a defence of himself. If anyone is criticised, it is the 
audience, which looked for such detail and description?, but 
which Euripides does not this time propose to satisfy. The 
playwright is aware that he cannot spare room for this matter, 
and he accounts to the audience for the omission. The tone is 
not one of sarcasm, but of apology: ‘I cannot name them now ; 
it would take time, and the enemy are pressing us.’ 

It is sometimes further objected that the descriptions them- Greek ap- 
selves are merely picturesque, and therefore undramatic. The Pecan" 
same criticism would sweep away many a fine passage of rage 

1 The MSS have either this or émrdmupyov és mé\uv wow. Since Eteocles is 
inside the city, and means that he will go to the walls, Musgrave and Porson 


read és xéxdov. This is doubtless the sense (=7replBodov), but it does not account 
for the corruption. I should suggest +édov (‘circumference’) as the source of 


both wéAw and porwr. 
2 Eur. has already given such a description of the leaders (119 sqq.) and offers 


more at vv. I104—1140. 
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Shakespeare. Aesthetic dogmatism is of little value unless 
founded on the facts of experience. That the Athenian audience 
was intensely interested in such descriptions pure and simple 
might doubtless be put down to that aaGévera to which it was 
subject. The keen interest itself is beyond doubt. The same 
taste is met by Euripides’ And if the strangeness to the 
modern reader lies not so much in the descriptions of the 
~ warriors as in the details of their shields and blazons, it is pre- 
cisely here that the Greek appreciation was especially lively. 
How deeply ingrained in the Greek constitution was the love of 
skilful workmanship and of the contemplation of masterpieces 
in any kind, can scarcely be more conclusively shown than in 
the prominence given to verbal pictures of such things from 
epic times downwards. The shield of Achilles in the //zad and 
in the Electra of Euripides; the shield of Heracles in the 
Scutum of the pseudo-Hesiod ; the sculptures of Delphi in the 
lon; the breastplate of Agamemnon? in Homer, the bowls in 
Theocritus, the tadXapos of Europa in Moschus, the dimrvak 
of Jason in Apollonius Rhodius, the chest of Cypselus in 
Pausanias, are a few of the instances in point. It was part 
of epic convention that a shield of more or less miraculous 
workmanship should be described, with a combination of sheer 
joy in decorative art and naive wonder at the marvel of crafts- 
manship. The earliest Hellenic invaders of Greece could 
never sufficiently admire the technical productions of their 
‘Aegean’ predecessors or of oriental workmen. As _ warriors 
they would be especially concerned with such work upon shields, 
breastplates, and daggers. They would be eager to possess, 
and, if they possessed, they would hugely prize, accoutrements 
so distinguished. Their bards would magnify the possibilities 
of skill and dream dreams of wonderful inlaying and colour- 
toning. They would vie with each other in equipping their heroes 
with a shield of which, as of Nestor’s, «d€éos ovpavov txeu®. Of the 
shield of Achilles in the eighteenth book of the //ad, Leaf remarks 
that ‘though of course beyond the power of early Greek, as of 
any human art, to execute, it yet requires to explain it only such 
works of art and technique as we know to have been accessible 


1 Phoen. 1104 qq. SIG Tw EVE Saree 3715.8. 192 
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_ to the Greeks, at least in foreign imports, in pre-Homeric times.’ 
He illustrates by the dagger-blades found by Schliemann at 
Mycenae. 

Exquisite inlaying! was realised in fact, and so far there is 
nothing unreal in such instances as //. 18.474, where Hephaestus 
blends bronze, gold, silver and tin, or [Hes.] Scut. 141 av pév 
yap NevKe TiTdvp eved 7 eréhavte | HrKTPD O Sroraprres 
env, ypvcw TE gaewe@ | Nautrouevoy, Kvavov Sé Sia TTVXES WAN- 
Aavto. Nor is the tour de force in Scut. 233, of the Gorgon’s 
head in a net, beyond execution. Greater marvels, such as of 
moving reliefs, belong to the fancy of a later age’. 

Above all it was the shield which lent most scope both for the Shields in 
execution and the display of such work, and hence no epic is Ben 
complete without its highly-wrought ‘shield’ Vergil cannot 
fail to supply his Aeneas with one of the type®. It is practically 
certain therefore that both Aeschylus and Euripides are led to 
their descriptions primarily by the 7hebais. Pindar had evi- 
‘dently found similar matter in the Egzgonz*. Nevertheless the 
artistic and technically wonderful emblazoning of shields was 
no mere convention of epic. Later times knew and admired 
such accoutrements among contemporaries®, although miracle had 
been compelled to give place to more sober possibilities. We 
should take the sense literally when Mamercus writes 

Taa® doTpecoypadeis Kal ypvoedeshavtnA€ektpous 
domidas adomios eihopev ed’tehéow. 
The contemporaries of Aeschylus were connoisseurs in work of 
the kind glanced at by Pindar*®: Moitoa tos | KoArAa ypuaor év TE 
NevKov erdehav dyad | Kai Relprov avOewov trovtias iedoio’ 
éépoas. If therefore Aeschylus takes the hint for describing the 
shields from the epic Thebais, he is by no means to be charged 
with introducing matter into his play for no better reason than 
that it happened to exist in the epic. Rather he introduces it 
for the same reason which led the epic writer to employ it first, 


1 Such as is imagined in S. c. 7: 480 sqq. 

2 See S.¢. 7. 527 sqq- (n.). 3 Aen. 8. 626 sqq.- 

4 P.8. 45 Oadouce cages | dpdxovra moxthoy aldads’AAkuav’ em’ domidos | VOMOVT 
5 The shield of Nicias is historic (Plut. /Vzc. 28). 

° NW. 7. 77 894: 
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namely, because to the audience of the drama, as to the audience 
of the epic, it caused a whole-hearted delight. 

Doubtless the question of dramatic fitness is not settled by 
this consideration. Though the descriptions may please the 
audience, are they sufficiently in place when addressed by the 
Scout to Eteocles? In other words, would a messenger 1n 
ancient Greece conceivably render a report in such manner and 
kind? We may venture to hold that Aeschylus is incapable of 
a gross irrelevance. It is not merely that the Scout is himself 
carried away by the characteristic Greek gusto for the technical 
wonders which he has seen (although no Greek would be surprised 
at such behaviour on his part); it is also that his descriptions of 
the blazonry are part of his descriptions of the men. They 
mark the special temper and character, the insolence or self- 
assertion, which Eteocles is to confront. In effect the Messenger 
says in each case ‘Such is the man; such are his boasts in word 
or blazon; it is for you to choose his antagonist’. In each case 
the king proceeds to select the opposing champion, and he 
either chooses him with some special reference to the blazon or 
draws some augury of victory from the temper which it betrays. 


§ 22. In one point we are apparently asked to accept a 
physical impossibility. It is difficult to convince ourselves that 
any scout could possibly see and hear all that the dyyeXos 
reports. There are seven champions at seven different gates, 
and the Scout has observed them all at close quarters, heard 
their words, and even noted their expressions. He would 
presumably do this in making a circuit of the walls. In the 
Phoenissae Euripides employs the rather crude device of making 
his dyyedxos the bearer of the £'v@nua to the various OK OL 
concerned with the several gates. To name such a procedure is, 
however, only to bring out its difficulties. Aeschylus, with 
more tact, glides over the exact proceedings of the catdoxorros. 
We may be sure that, during the time of the performance, 
scarcely anyone among the audience would raise the question. 
It is one which only occurs after consideration or to the critical 


1 See 382 sq., 422 sqq., 457 sq., 486, 532 Sqq., 582 sq., 637. 
7 Sic. T. 364 eEumridgwv Supa. 
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student. For the practical playwright this acceptance for the 
time being was sufficient. But while admitting that there is 
some violation of strict probabilities, we must again remember 
that pause in the assault which affords the Messenger time for 
observation. We must also remember the comparative smallness 
of the epic city. Nor are we, of course, to regard all the 
reported actions and utterances of the champions as syn- 
chronous. The Scout began his observations with the first 
approach of the Argives, and they would not all reach their 
gates at the same moment. These considerations do not indeed 
achieve an entire rationalising of the situation, but they go no 
little distance towards removing any very gross or palpable 
irrationality. As tothe mere hearing and seeing of the besiegers 
by the besieged there is no difficulty whatever. When Sulla 
was besieging Athens taunts were hurled upon him from the 
walls. The same thing occurred to Maximinus before Aquileia’. 
A proximity possible at such dates and in the siege of such 
cities was still more possible at the siege of a smaller town in 
epic days’. 

1 Plut. Sz//. 13. 1 dwo Tay Tax av Exdorote yepupifwv. 

2 Herodian 8. 5. 2 ws kal dmooxumrev és av’rots, évuBpifew te Te Makipuivy 


arepivooTovvTe K.T.A. 
3 Add the instance in 77 A7ngs, c. xviii. 


The MSS. 
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The Septem, being one of the three Aeschylean plays commonly 
read during the Middle Ages, must have been repeatedly copied by the 
professional writers or by private persons. The piece was well suited to 
use in the schools, and not only copies, but comment also, must have 
been abundant. This continual reproduction, while it would ensure the 
play against large lacunae (such as might occur from accidental damage 
to a single copy), was not wholly good for the maintenance of an 
authentic text. The more copies produced, the more risk of the exist- 
ence of careless or otherwise inaccurate texts. The greater also the 
danger of interpolation, whether through deliberate ‘ editing,’ or through 
the accidental incorporation of what was meant for interlinear or marginal 
note. While, therefore, the preservation of a full text was secured, the 
preservation of a genuinely Aeschylean text was less certain. A peculiar 
danger of school copies was that of transposition, especially of particles 
from less usual to more regular places in the sentence, and of this form 
of corruption there is frequent evidence in the extant texts of the 
Septem. 

Though, as elsewhere, the Medicean MS with its dcopOwoes is by far 
our chief authority, value must nevertheless be set upon occasional 
indications of other MSS and of the scholia. 


The MSS which contain the Ses/em are: 


1. Mediceus (or Laurentianus), in the Laurentian Library 
(xxxil. 9) at Florence, written on parchment in 1oth—rzth century’. 
The Seffem is in the same hand (r1th century) which wrote all the rest 
of Aeschylus except Pers. 1—707. (= M.) 


2. Marcianus, in the Library of St Mark at Venice (468 =xci. 4), 
once the property of Bessarion, written on paper in 13th—r4th century. 
(=B, or Ven. A; quoted by Wecklein as a.) 


) For description and history of this MS see Introd. to Choephori, pp. 1xxx sqq. 
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3. Guelferbytanus, at Wolfenbiittel (88), on paper, of 15th century, 
the Septem (with P. V. and ers.) being in an earlier hand than the rest. 
eG, or b.) 

4. Parisinus, in the Bibl. Nat. of Paris (2886), on paper, of later 
15th century, commonly said to have been written by John Lascaris. 
(=P, or c:) 

5. Florentinus, in the Laurentian Library (xxxi. 8), on paper, of 
earlier 14th century. (=F, or f.) 

6. Venetus, or Marcianus (616=xcl. 5), on parchment, 15th 
century. (=V, or Ven. B, or g.) 

7. Farnesianus, in the Naples Museum, formerly in the Farnese 
Library, edited and perhaps written by Demetrius Triclinius, on paper, 
early 14th century. © (= Fa, or h.) 

8. Various vecentiores, many of them being Parisini. 


Of these it is agreed that 5, 6, 7 (Fl, V, Fa) are derived from a 
common source, since, apart from other agreement, they contain not 
only the same plays, but also the same lacunae’. No. 4 (P) is so con- 
sistently near to M that M. Haupt is apparently right in regarding it as 
a copy from that text. In No. 3 (G) the divergences from M are greater 
in the three school plays than in the rest, and in these it is almost 
certainly not? derived from M. It cannot, however, be said to lend 
much assistance for the ascertainment of the text of the Septem. It is 
full of elementary orthographical blunders, unmetrical readings, and 
glosses substituted for the original words (e.g. detAds for kaxas in the last 
foot of the iambic senarius 209). In its most important differences from 
M it differs generally for the worse: e.g. 18 tpoodoxotca for tavdoxotca, 
226 és oxordy for és axpotoAw, 519 dopds for Avés, 663 wrepav for rétpwr, 
788 aapov for zAé€ov. In many places its readings are due to conjectures 
(not necessarily on the part of the writer himself) of superficially obvious 
sort: ¢.g. 594 évdikws for éxdikws, 577 evKuKov vémwv for evxnAov Exwr. 
Scarcely any of these commend themselves after due consideration. 

Among the inferior MSS some special attention might perhaps be 
claimed by Par. B, a paper MS of the r5th century, on which a scholar 
of rather unusual alertness must have been engaged. He has collected 
or made a number of conjectures which are at least acute. Thus he 


notes : 


1 In the Zumenides. 
2 I have elsewhere disputed the notion that it is a copy of M in the Supplices 


(see Introd. to that play, pp. xxvii sq-). 
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616 yp. yas emddovs Xwpis 77S pos. 
649 dpevav] yp. ppevé (ze. reading oupdoitw). 
700 pakpav] yp. paKpa. 
748 ipyos] yp. tUpyou (probably a true correction). 
899 dxdeooa] yp. axnets (v. loc.). 

1000 orvyav] yp. eipyov. 

1033 Tae | Yp- TOO, TO TOVTOV Haifa. 


In M itself the text is written in a good hand, and the copyist was 
evidently conscientious, though not learned. That he could make 
frequent mistakes of transcription is clear from the instances in which 
he is his own corrector. His original must have been in minuscules 
(cf. 268, where he first writes xaAAwv and then corrects to padrov). The 
larger proportion of the errors into which he was led were due to con- 
temporary pronunciation, the symbol written by his pen being true to 
the sound conveyed to his mental ear, but untrue to the written copy 
before him. Thus he is constantly led into confusion of » and o 
(a point in which he is peculiarly weak), ac and «€, me and o, ec and ». 
These errors he endeavours to remove: ¢.g. 27 Tovovde Corr. to Todvde, 
268 xaddwv to paAdXov, 698 Swtproe to SoTHpror, 87g Swpouwr to ddporcr, 
345 dAyvvyn to adytver, 456 exBadym to éxBddo, 709 ravadnOet to rav- 
adnO7, 809 precOar to pveobe. We can, however, hardly be so sanguine 
as to believe that he removed all the mistakes which he had committed 
in this kind. His pronunciation must also bear the blame of the. 
numerous instances in which (assuming his original to have been 
correct in this respect) he substitutes double letters (especially AA, oo) 
for single or vice versa. Other errors which he corrects for himself are 
of a kind easy to commit, e.g. 427 rapacxevacpévos, 949 mporxeiocerat 
(for ™po-). 

After these corrections we have the work of the d:opbwry}s (m). 
This hand supplies the t7d@eo1s to the play, writes (in small uncials) 
marginal scholia and interlinear glosses, and emends many of the 
readings of M. He not only reviewed the work in M, comparing copy 
with original, but he evidently had before him at least another copy 
from which he derives other readings. This makes it impossible to tell 
how many of the errors in M, uncorrected by the first scribe, were 
actually due to him, and how many were due to an original already 
faulty. It appears usual to treat m as a person of learning, who was 
permitted to exercise his judgment. In reality, so far as the Septem is 
concerned, the indications are rather to the contrary. Some of his 
alterations (probably taken from his other copy or copies) are for the 
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WOISe: €.§. 304 kal 7a” piorAov for Katapivor\ov, 393 pavredoetar for 
pavtedverat, 527 KvKAw TO for kvkAwrd, 687 ovr av for 67 dv. Some are 
of the most obvious sort possible. Some, while going a step in the right 
direction, are left incomplete or unscholarly in form: e.g. 367 A€Auuevos 
for Aipévos, 426 yAdrr. It needs little observation to show that his 
learning was either not very extensive or not very vigilant. Thus he 
leaves ¢.g. 6 “EreoxAyjs (unmetrical), 49 & airav, 215 Kpyevapmevay, 
259 ‘Iopwwot, 274 imvica, 604 & ohe, 680 dvdpoyraciavy, 749 ovp- 
PaXevou, 867 éppupitayo. It may be concluded that he was a professional 
corrector, of fair education and with a neat pen, who worked according 
to certain prescribed methods of dipOwors; and that, if he corrects, he 
does so on the warrant of either the original of M or else his own text 
or texts, while if he superscribes e.g. yevos to téxos (792) or PoBov to 
povwv (124) or the like, he is doing so on the authority of some record. 
His ér in the margin means that he is either dubious of the text or 
cannot find the place to which a scholion belongs. 

Of more critical value are the corrections and superscriptions of Later cor- 
sundry later hands, two being of the 14th century. Though three ions 
of these manus recentiores have been distinguished (m’, m?, m‘), the 
discrimination is not always certain, and it is sufficient to employ the 
symbol m! for all alike. m1! also adds scholia, written in a very minute 
and abbreviated form, sometimes barely legible, and in a few instances 
not legible at all. It is evident that the matter of m’ implies the 
possession of other copies than the original of M or the auxiliary text 
used by m. It implies also more watchful scholarship. Sound correc- 


tions, e.g. v. 238 pOopov for Povov, 698 darnjp.oe for dornpio1, can hardly 
fail to have come from some good MS, and it is probable that all the 
more satisfactory alterations were taken directly from such a source. 
Some corrections may be due to the writers of m’ themselves. There 
is nothing to shake the belief that on the whole the scribe of M had been 
faithful to his own original. We must rather gather that that original 
was itself faulty. The writers of m' probably never saw the particular 
copy which served as the archetype of M, but only other MSS of at least 
equal, if not superior, value. It is not, indeed, the case that all the 
corrections of m' are sound. Thus it is wrong in 13 €xaorov, 203 ovKodv 
(for ovxovy), 596 otros 8, 741 ovvayaye, 753 tedouev’, and in the super- 
scribed suggestions 334 xalverat, 402 6 daiuwv, 423 Kopmdlovta, 799 
daxpdcecbar. On the other hand it does correct many faults of M (left 
by m) which were due to ignorance: ¢.g. kpypvapévay (215), “lopyvod 
(259), AeAypevos (367). It also supplies truer readings, ¢.g. 223 Tins 


The 
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(ie. rBjs), 249 reloopa (for omela-), 338 diadpopay (for -&r), 806 yal 
(for yav), 867 -rouxou (for -rax-), and fills lacunae, eg. 833 mpouTTos. 
For the Septem the contribution of m* is very considerable. ; 
The scholia of M are given in detail in the Appendix, together with 
such comment as appears necessary. They sometimes agree with M 
(particularly when corrected by m') as against other copies, sometimes 
with other copies! as against M, and sometimes they imply a reading 
found in no copy. Where two scholia occur on the same passage they 
may refer to variant texts. As was pointed out in the Introduction to 
the Choephori, it does not follow that, where a scholion indicates a 
variant, that reading is necessarily an older or better one than the 
reading which appears in M. All depends, first, on the date of the 
scholion and, second, on the date of the text upon which it is based. 
It is a frequent, but quite indefensible, assumption that when a scholion 
supports another text than that of M, the case against M is practically 
proved. All that is proved is that the original writer of the scholion in 
question was writing it upon such other text, which may quite possibly 
be less sound than that of M. ‘Thus the schol. on 654 shows that the 
writer read wpooeide, not mpoceire. But this only proves that at the time 
of the scholiast there existed another reading zpocetde; it does not prove 
it to be the true reading. At 687 the scholiast had ovr’ ay (7.2. ovr av) 
in place of dray (or dv M), but ovr ay is entirely unmetrical, and the 
existence of ovr’ av merely shows that other MSS could be corrupt in 
places where the archetype of M was sound. More valuable are those 
scholia which show a reading different from that of any existing text. 
When these are written in our margin by m, if we can be quite certain 
of the reading which they denote, we are in the position of so far 
possessing a different tradition to that of M coming from a date prior to 
M itself (though not, of course, necessarily prior to its archetype). When 
m copied them into the margin of M in all good faith, he was in reality 
writing upon one text a comment which referred to another. If the 
comment happened to be an old one, derived from the best period of 
Alexandrine criticism, we thus arrive at a reading which, in point of early 
date and classical acceptance, is superior to that now extant in any copy. 
It may reasonably be concluded that most of the scholia which represent 
no extant text were actually thus old. The presumable reason why zo 
copy corresponds to the scholion is that the text on which it was written 
had become obsolete before either our copies or their archetypes were 
made. If the comment had been a comparatively recent production of 


* See 437, 654, 671, 769. 
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Byzantine times, it is probable that the text to which it referred would 
have been still commonly in use, and would therefore appear somewhere 
among the copies extant. 

In keeping with this view is the fact that when a scholion indubitably 
indicates a reading existing in no extant MS, the reading has a striking 
appearance of being right. Thus 

98 ror «i py viv MSS_ zor’ 4) viv schol. 
401 “Apys MSS’ "Apews schol. 
759 ToAVBoros aiwy MSS  odvBaros ayo schol. 

Unfortunately it is not always certain that we can reconstruct the 
text from the scholion. Thus in 868 a schol. appears to have had iddvr’, 
ion Oy in place of idovres HON; In 722 atroxTovor oLdapoddixTor is indicated 
in place of atroxrévwow (sic) airoddixror. But these cannot be called in 
any way certain, and we are only justified in using the language of the 
scholiast in support of such emendations if we feel otherwise called upon 
to make them. (See further the scholl. on 93, 105, 725, 741, 976.) 
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T. S. C. T. 


Pipa vor ree 


Al2XYAOQY EIMMTA ETI! GHBAS 


TIIO@ESIZ! TON EIITA EDI OHBAS? 


« X\ 3 A 4 Ya 
H pev oxynvyn tov dpdparos éi* OnBars trdxertars 5 S& yopds ék 


1 The Septem begins in M at the middle of the page, following the conclusion of 
the Humenides. Above it m has written the words trédeo.s roy émra emi OF Bas, but 
not the vrdGects itself, the room being insufficient for both this and the dyamatis 
personae. The bmd@eors itself (first made known by Franz, although clear enough in 
the MS) is written at the foot of the page, preceded by the same words trédeots rev 
érra él O7Bas. Its matter was in all probability derived, though not verbatim, from 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (see jd0eats to Lwmenzides), who gathered his information, 
so far as it was not contained in the play, either from the d:dackaNiac of Aristotle and 
his school, or from a work of the grammarian Callimachus, who himself went directly 
to the Aristotelian source. 

2 In MSS él O7Bas is occasionally found in place of the accus., although all 
good authorities (e.g. Ar. Raz. 1021, Plut. Mor. 7158, Longin. 15) agree in O7Bas 

(see the opening notes of Blomfield and Hermann). Alexis, it is true, wrote (Ath. 
294 A, 295 E) a comedy styled ‘Era émi O7nBacs (‘at Thebes’), but the title is naturally 
as much a parody as the plot. There is nothing surprising in an occasional use by 
a later writer of an expression equivalent to ad Zhebas in place of that for adversus 
Thebas. oi Enra éri O7Bas, though unusual in form, is the name of the play as early 
as Aristophanes (Raz. 1021) and is that given in Ath. 22, Plut. Sym. 7. 10. The 
title is probably not due to Aeschylus, who avoids all mention of ‘Thebes’ and 
‘Thebans’ (see Introd. § 6). With the article we may either take the expression 
as grammatically =oi érrd, érl O7nBas orparetoarres (‘those who came against Thebes 
to. the number of seven’) or (much better) we may regard ‘Emrd él O7Bas as the 
grammarless irreducible minimum forming the title of the play, and, when the article 
was prefixed to that title, it was naturally oi, by the customary attraction in place of 
76 (sc. Td Spapua 76...). 

3 éy is written over éml by the same hand. This may be for interpretation, or it 
may represent a truer reading. The confusion of EN and EIII is very common ; cf. 

Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 19 €Overo év 7H diaBdoe (CF) for émt (cett.), Bacchyl. 11. 24 éml 
fa0éo.s (A) for év § (A2). [So I should emend Hymn. Hom. 24. 4 (Sikes and Allen) 


émépxeo Oupmov exovea to év’ Epyxeo.] 
Ii—=2 
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OnBalwv éore rapOevwv*+ 7 de irdbeots otpateia” prince, pe 
@nBalovs rods Kal vixyoavras, Kai Odvatros *EreoxXeous ee Le an 
25:8dxOn eri Oeayevors®, "Odvpridde on. évixa Aaiw’, Oidirodi, “Exta — 
@7Bas, Sdryyi carvpixp. B ’Apiotiov® Tepoei, Tavtddw, Iadaorats 
catupixois® rois Iparivov matpds. IloAvdpdcpwov Avxoupyeia” terpa- 


doyia. 


4 This statement concerning the Chorus, though commonly accepted without 
question, is incorrect, and is derived only from a false generalisation from vv. 107, 156, 
That ancient authority had not settled the point is manifest from cod. Guelf., which 
gives among the fersonae xopos yuvatk@y émixwpluv, and also from schol. to v. 107 
cages évraiba Sri éx mapOerwv early 6 xopés, an observation which is in itself sufficient 
to prove that the matter was discussed. It has been strangely overlooked that at 
v. 673 the Chorus calls Eteocles réxvov. See commentary at vv. 78 sqq. The know- 
ledge and experience displayed throughout are those of elderly, or at least mature, 
women (see vy. 308—355). Young maidens could not serve as ‘ideal spectators’ to 
warn and advise Eteocles. 

5 There is no need to substitute orparia. The sense is ‘ military operations forming 
the siege of Thebes.’ 

6 The true name of the Archon of B.c. 467 (1st year of 78th Olympiad) was 
Theagenides. But if we alter (with Franz) to Geayevidou we are correcting too far— 
not the text, but the facts of some writer perhaps long antecedent to m, 

The play is thus placed five years later than the Persae (émi Mévwvos). Assuming 
the information of the b2é@ecs to be correct, there might seem to be a contradiction 
to Aristophanes (Ran. 1026), who, after speaking of the "Emr érl O78as (1021), 
remarks elra diddtéas Ilépoas wera rodr’ ériOupety efedidata | vexav det rods avtimdXous. 
But (as I have pointed out at that place) we need not regard Aristoph. as an infallible 
or even as a responsible authority, especially in speaking of a literary event of sixty 
or seventy years before. Moreover neither efra (‘and then again’) nor mera Todr” 
(‘as a consequence,’ to be joined to éwi@uuety) need refer to time; their application 
may be purely argumentative, not chronological. All that we know further of the 
play is (Ath. 22 A) that a certain Telestes (6 AlcxvXou épynarhs) was a most expressive 
exponent of the action by his 8pxnous. 

7 For the Oedipodean legend in Aeschylus see Introd. pp. xxv sqq. 

8 The real name of the winner of the second prize was ’Apiorlas, which Franz 
would again substitute. Fragments from his Axtaeus, Atalanta, Kéres, Cyclops and 
Orpheus are given in Nauck, Frag. Trag. Graec. pp. 726 sq. Pausanias (2. 13: 5) 
says évrat0d (at Phlius) éo7e kat ’Aporiov urijua rod Mparivov: rotry ro *"Apiotia 
odrupor Kail Iparlva rQ marpt elo mwemornudvo. mv Trav Aloxtdouv Soxwudrara. 
Pratinas being especially gifted in satyric drama, the son appears to have exhibited 
his father’s compositions, as Iophon, the son of Sophocles, was said to do in tragedy 
(Ar. Xan. 78 sq.). The name of one play of his trilogy has been omitted, whether by 
m or a predecessor. It is rather idle to guess. Bergk suggests <’Avralw>, 

* Though the appositional car¢pas (Dind.) would be the more strictly technical 
term in naming the satyric play (cf. Argum. to Eur. Med. Oepitrais car’pos, Poll. 10. 
186 &c.), the adjective is too natural to be suspected with reason, With the singular, 
e.g. Mpwret carupixg (Arg. to dgam.), Liotpy carupixg (Ael. V. H. 2. 8), we may of 
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TA TOT APAMATOS : ITPOSQIIA. 


ETEOKAHS. 
AITEAOS (KATASKOIIOS). 
XOPOS TYNAIKON EIIIXOQPION. 
ANTITONH. 

ISMHNH. 

KHPY2. 


This list, as given in cod. Guelf., is correct in substance and in 
order of appearance. The same order is given in Vit. Aesch., but with 
xopos mapfévwv. (On the Chorus see note 4 to trdGeors.) In the 
Medicean under the words ra tod dpduaros zpdowra m has written the 
personae across the page in two lines in the order “EreoxAjjs, “Avtvydvn, 
"Ayyedos KatacKotros, Iopnvy, | xopos mapfévwv, knpvg. The reason of 
this arrangement has not been explained, but it may be conjectured 
with some confidence that it is because ‘EreoxAjs and *Avtiydvn were 
understood to be played by the protagonist and "AyyeAos and Iopyvy 
by the deuteragonist, the tritagonist playing the xypvg. In point of fact 
it is more probable that the deuteragonist was the «ypvé and the trit- 
agonist "Iopyvn. That ‘ Eteocles’ should become ‘ Antigone’ is natural, 
since the impassioned acting of the protagonist is required for her part. 
On the other hand the chief quality required for a kjpvé is edduvia 
(Dem. 19. 338) and his function is analogous to that of the dyyedos. 
The 7véZ of Ismene is scarcely an actor’s part, but consists simply of 
the short responses in the 6pjvos. Anyone capable of responses similar 
to those assigned to prominent members of a Chorus would be capable 
of sustaining this otherwise xwfov zpécwrov. She is in effect, as 


course supply dpduare; but though we cannot supply dpdyact, the analogical plural 
adj. would almost certainly follow from the sing. use. If the satyric play is properly 
called sdrvpot, a strictly formal expression would also require Ipwret carvpos as much 
as Iadaorais carvpus (cf. Strab. 1. 3. 19"Iwv...€v Oupary carvpors). 

10 Avxoupyig m!. The subject was apparently favoured by dramatists because of 
the opportunities which it afforded. Aeschylus himself wrote a Lycurgea, consisting 
of the ’Hdwvol, Baccdpat, Neavioxo. and the satyric Avxodpyos. 
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Wecklein says, a zapaxopyynua. Hence, assuming that Aeschylus 
was unable to employ more than three actors (not merely simul- 
taneously, but at all), the natural distribution of the parts will be 


Protagonist: Eteocles, Antigone, 
Deuteragonist: Messenger, Herald. 


Tritagonist: Ismene. 


The Chorus probably consisted of twelve persons, although the 
exact number (12 or 15) is one much disputed (see note in Introd. to 
Choephori, p. xxxv). The clearest indication of twelve in Aeschylean 
tragedy is perhaps to be found in 4g. 1347-1370. We must not argue 
in a circle by first making twelve divisions of the opening lyrics in the 
mapodos of the Septem and then using such division to prove that there 
were twelve speakers. 

Kkwpa mpdowra include townsfolk and attendants in the zpodAoyos, 
the selected Theban champions in armour, and the corpse-bearers. 
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TECHNICAL DIVISIONS OF THE PLAy. 


I—77  mpodoyos. 
78—164 apodos. 

165—273 émewoduov a’. 

274—355 OTA iLov a’, 

356—706 érecdd.ov fi’. 

707—776 oracmov fs. 

777—806 éreoodiov y. 

807—940 ordo.pov y (perhaps with koppds). 
(941-995 Opijvos.) 

996—1044 érewdd.ov 0. 


1045—3070 €£000s. 
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ETEOKAHS. 


KdSpov odtrat, xp1 éyew Ta Kalpia 

dotis putdooe Tpayos ev mpvpry TOEWS 

oiaka vopov Brépapa py Koy.ov vTVe. 

ci pev yap «d mpdtaev, aitia Oeov- 

ei S av’, & pr) yévouro, oupdopa TUXOL, 5 
’Ereoxdéns av eis Todds Kata wrohkw 


M=the first hand of the Medicean Ms. 


subsequently corrected or altered. 
without further distinction. 
Guelferbytanus). 


m=the d.opwris. 
recc.=later MSS, rec.=one such MS (G standing for 
The letters in small uncials in the text are those which differ from 


M?=that Ms as first written, though 
m’=later hands, quoted 


Scene: Zhe Agora (detlorparov ayopdy 
Bacchyl. 15. 43) of the old city of Thebes, 
then called Cadmea. The palace of Eteo- 
cles is probably supposed to be near, but is 
not likely to have been represented in the 
scene. Gathered about are citizens of 
various ages. To them Eteocles enters in 
the attire of a king, but not in full 
armour (see 663). He will naturally 
have attendants, but all except himself are 
Kwpa mpdowma. The king is in his full, 
but young (673), manhood. 

The time must be early morning (see 
29 and 66). The city is in a state of 
siege, but, though the walls are necessarily 
defended, things have been going well 
(21) and there has been no need of a 
summons to the people ez masse. It is 
a change of circumstances (explained in 
24 sqq.) which brings Eteocles thus into 
action and opens the play. vv. I—77 
constitute the Prologue. 

In the absence of play-bills or adequate 
scenery the opening lines, as in all the 
extant plays of Aeschylus, name the 
place of action and the character or 
characters speaking and addressed. This 
is generally effected in an eminently 
simple and natural way, avoiding any of 
the confessedly explanatory prologizing 
to be found in Euripides. Only in the 
Supplices (the earliest piece) is there any 
apparent approach to crudity in the 
manner of conveying the information 
necessary for the audience; and even there 
the statement of the case may fairly be 
regarded as one which would naturally be 
included in the plea of a foreign suppliant 
to the local deities. 


1 Kad8pov odirar. In speaking 
throughout of Cadmea and the Cadmeans 
Aeschylus is probably not merely follow- 
ing the epic, but also diverting the 
thoughts of the audience as much as 
possible from contemporary Thebes. For 
dramatic purposes the sympathy of the 
audience must go with the cause of the 
besieged. The hostile or contemptuous 
sentiment evoked (at least since ra Ilep- 
o.xd) by the mention of ‘Thebes’ would 
not be aroused for the less familiarly 
named city of heroic times. 

With Kd8pov modtrat cf. Eur. Phoer. 
1399, 27a. 1466 Kdduou Aads, Soph. O. 7. 
144. nf. 289 they are even styled by a 
figure of speech orparés Kaduoyeris (cf. 
Eur. Phoen. 808). The thought is not 
‘fellow-citizens of Cadmus’ (in the sense 
of ‘sharing in the city which once was 
that of Cadmus’), but, strictly, ‘made by 
Cadmus to possess a wéds’ (somewhat 
similarly Eur. Andy. 1089 dads olkirwp 
Geod of the Delphians). In Soph. O. 7: 
I @ téxva, Kdduou tod wddar véa Tpopy 
the sense is not ‘descendants of Cadmus’ 
but ‘fostered care of Cadmus.’ The 
burghers are not addressed as dorol, but 
with an implied appeal to their privileges 
and responsibilities.—rd kalpia: the ex- 
cuse for his peremptory orders. The two 
senses of xacpés coalesce, and ‘home to 
the mark’ is combined with ‘as the mo- 
ment needs ’=‘ briefly and to the point’ 
(Eur. 7. 4. 829 &v Bpaxe? ra xalpia). 
With éyew or its equivalent the article 
is a regular part of the phrase : cf. 606, 
Cho. 580 (n.), Soph. O. Z. 808. It 
stands on the same footing with that in 
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ETEOCLES. 


BURGHERS of Cadmus’ town, a man must speak home, if he 
hath the cause in charge and tends the tiller at the country’s 
stern with eye alert and sleepless. For should it go well with 
us, tis thanks to Heaven; but if—which God forbid—mischance 
befall, ’tis Eteocles who would be the one burden of many 


M or the corrector m. 
by the present editor. 


2 In éorts there is an erasure at or, apparently without significance. 
6 ’Ereox\jjs M with é superscript (m’). 


Blomfield. 


¥ = see Commentary below. 


*ed.=correction or suggestion 


4 eds 
modvs is added above the 


255 (n.), Tyrt. 2.9 uvdetcbar dé ra Kara 
McaTeeNe . 

2 odvAdcoe mpayos: ‘watches the 
cause.’ For mpayos (or mpayua) =causa, 
cf. Suppl. 239, brws av tyty mpayos ed 
ving 760€, Ag. 1537 ém’ adAdo mpayua... 
BdaBns, Pind. /. 1. 1 7d Tedv...078a | 
mpayua Kal aoxodlas bréprepoy | Ojoouat. 
Strictly ‘the matter in hand,’ whence e.g. 
Suppl. 733 mwpos mpayu’ dpwoas practi- 
cally =zd agentes. [Not ‘watches for the 
time of action,’ which makes pé-yos too 
distinctly verbal. ] 

It is a matter of indifference whether év 
mpvpvy modews be rendered with the pre- 
ceding or the following words; so far as 
the Greek goes, they belong to the whole 
sentence. éAews is the customary gen. 
identifying the metaphor (see 64 n.). The 
metaphor itself (of ship and state) is of 
the commonest (schol. Ar. Vesp. 29 dei 
of mounral Tas modes mrolos TapaBar- 
dover). Cf. 227. 62, 109, 192, 202, 743, 
480, 1068, Hum. 16 xXwpas mpuuyyrys 
dvaé, Plat. Rep. 488A sqq., Demetr. de 
éloc. 78 dopar@s obv épet kal 6 Tov oTpaTy- 
you KuBepyyrny héywv ris woXews, Shak. 
Cor. 5. 1. 78 The helms o the state, who 
care for you like fathers. Plato (Euthyd. 
291 D), in speaking of the réxvy which 
xara TO Aloxtdov lau Betov wdvyn ev TH 
mpvpvy KdOnTat Ths Toews, mayTa KuBEp- 
yoou K.T.A., does not necessarily refer to 
the present passage. : 

3 olaka vopav: ‘managing the tiller,’ 
apparently the actual nautical term : cf. 
Pind. P. 1. 86 vaépa dtkaiy mydariy 
orparév, Hom. Od. 12. 217 KuBepr 9d’... 
olga vwuds. Similarly P. V. 148 veo... 
olaxovéuor, Pind. 7. 3. 71 KuBepvaripos 
oiaxoorpdpov, Anaxandr. af. Ath. 263 C 
Tov..olaka oTpépet. 


Brehapa py Koipav: the same notion 
as in Hom. Od. 5. 270 airap 6 mydarlw 
(Ovvero TexvnévTws | jwevos, ovdE of Uarvos 
éml Brepopoow emimrev. Cf. the fatal 
sleep of Palinurus (Verg. Aez. 5. 840 
sqq.). For the combination of participles 
cf. Cho. 284 opavtTa apmmpoyv ev cKdTw 
voparr’ ddpiv, Ar. Ran. 392 ralcavra 
kal oxwpayvta | viKxjoayta Tawviotcbat, 
Plat. Rep. 366 A.—kowev Urvw is not 
idle pleonasm, since kody possesses a 
wider sense. 

4 ev: stressed.—aitia: sc. éorl, a 
livelier apodosis for ay ein (which could 
not be omitted). Blomfield quotes Tac. 
Agr. 27 tniguissima haec bellorum condicto 
est; prospera ommes stbt vindicant, adversa 
unt imputantur, and Paley adds Ann. 
14. 38 cuzus adversa pravitati ipstus, 
prospera ad fortunam referebat. No im- 
piety is intended, but some sarcasm at 
the world. Cf. Headlam Ox Lait. Aesch. 
pp. 82 sqq. 

6 “Hreoxdéns: a neat device of the 
poet for introducing the name. The 
position lends the appropriate emphasis.— 
*Ereoxdéns dv...tuvoid’: ‘the repeated 
word would be “‘ Eteocles.”’ ’—els mrodds : 
conjoined for effect: cf. Thuc. 8. 68 
metora eis dvyp...dvvauevos were, and 
(less immediately) Pers. 330 els dvnp 
melorov movov | éxOpots wapacxuwv. For 
the use of ets (as in wnus, wnicus) see 
Cho. 630 (n.), and cf. Shak. 4. and C. 
4. 6. 30 L am alone the villain of the 
earth. Probably here the meaning is 
more strictly literal. 

arodvs: ‘in much use,’ z.e. much in 
evidence. Cf. Eur. App. 1 modd7 Mev 
év Bporotor KovK dvwvumos | Bed KéxAnMar, 
Hat. 1. 98 6 Anudkns jv mobs bard TavTds 
dvdpos mpoBadrduevos Kal alveduevos, Ath. 
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ipvoi? im aotav ppotors Toruvppdbors 
oipoypaciv &, av Zeds adeEnry pros 

érovupos yevoiro Kadpetwv mode. : 

bpas S€ yp) viv, Kal Tov éddeElzovT ETL 10 
nBns axpatas Kat tov e€nBov xpove, 

Braornpov adSatvovra caépatos Tov 

dpav 7 exov? Exdotoc, ws TL TUpTpETEs, 

moder 7 apnyew Kal Ody eyxwpliov 


line. maou ets kata rr6Aw Dindorf. 
Blomf. 12 Brdornwov M. 
mad anon. 13 wpav x’ M. 


7 madcppddos Valckenaer. }. 
Braornouov (cf. dpynouss, watnouds) Hermann. }- 
pay m. (scholl. recognise both). 


9 érovipws 


m fills the 


237A mwodv 5 é€orl Td dvoua mapa Tots 
vewrépos, Luc. Merc. Cond. § elra 0 
Odoyvis Kal modd 7d ‘was yap avnp mevin 
dedunuévos.’ 

7 dpvot’: (de)cantetur, ‘ harped 
upon.’ Cf. Soph. 47. 292, Theodect. 
fr. 1 & Bporotaw vyvetrac déyos, Plat. 
Rep. 549 D, Prot. 343 B, Ter. Phorni. 3. 
2. 10 cantilenam eandem canis, Hor. Sat. 
2. 1. 46 tusignis tota cantabitur urbe. 
Phot. has tvuvety: péuperOar, Nodopetv, 
kat’ evpnuopudy, but such a sense must 
lie in the context, not in the verb it- 
self. 

gpoiplois keeps up the metaphor of 
buvolé’, but is specially suitable from its 
frequent suggestion of trouble: cf. dg. 
1215 Tapacowy ppouulos, Eur. App. 568 
TO pévro. ppoluov kaxdv rode, J. 7. 1162 
Te ppomagy veoxmor ; 

tmodvppo0ots : fodos is the murmuring 
of resentment, and almost=yoryos. Cf. 
Hes. Opp. 220 ris 5€ Sixns poos éxo- 
uévns (gen. abs.), Eur. Andy. 1096 exwpec 
poOcov év moder xaxdv, Soph. Ant. 289, 
Tr. 264. Aeschylus could, however, 
hardly use the word without glancing at 
the muttering of the sea before a storm. 
Cf. More Richard the Third (ap. Holin- 
shed 3. 721), Yet began there, here and 
thereabouts, some manner of muttering 
among the people..as the sea without 
wind swelleth of herself sometime before a 
tempest. 

8 sq. dv Zeds «.t.A. It is easy to 
suggest érwvuipws, but the text may be 
rendered as (1) ‘and may the Forefender 
thereof (z.e. of such manner of things), 
Zeus, prove true to his name,’ or, as 
Paley instinctively took it, (2) dv depends 
on émwvupos, into which the mind at once 
reads the sense aAn@as (or kapra) adeEnrr- 


pos. With the appeal cf. Zum. go 
‘Epuh, ptdacce: xapta & wy érdvupos, | 
moumatos tcf. 

Kadpeiwy mode: <A special claim is 
implied in these words (in place of e.g. 
nuw). Our city is the venerable city of 
Cadmus, and Cadmus enjoyed affiitas 
with the Gods (125 sq.). The schol. 
speaks of a special worship of Zeus 
Alexeterios at Thebes. This may be true, 
and Aeschylus may very well have been 
aware of the fact, either through the epic 
or through personal knowledge of the 
city. In any case Zeus is the deity to 
be mentioned first: cf. Spl. 1 (n.), 
Cho. 1 (n.). 

10 sqq- pas: ze. ‘so much for the 
claim upon my watchfulness ; yous part 
is...’—8é is resumptive of v. 1, ‘well, this 
is Ta Kalpra.’—Kal tov &Aclrrovt’ K.T.A.: 
lit. ‘yea, even (7.e. apart from the dx- 
suatot, who are taken for granted) he who 
lacks the age of ripeness, and he who is 
past his prime with years, must, fostering 
much growth of body, and taking thought 
in each direction as fitness calls, champion 
the city and the altars of the country’s 
gods—so that their honours be not blotted 
out—and his children &c.’ The con- 
struction begun with tués is naturally 
carried on in the singular after the apposi- 
tive kal rov «.7.X. For the reading see 
crit. n. The only departure from the MS 
here made is in *ékaotoo’, 

Kal...Kal=e/iam...et,not*both...and...’ 
Even these two classes (Ar. Pol. 3. 1 
maidas Tods ujrw dv’ prrxlay éyyeypap- 
hévous Kat Tovs yépovras Tods aeruevous), 
who are generally exempted, will not be 
sonow. Aeschylus could hardly need to 
borrow such an obvious notion from 
Hom. //. 8. 517 Kyjpuxes & ava daru dul- 
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a mouth, bruited by the folk throughout the town in threatening 
murmurs and in lamentations; the which may Forefending Zeus, 
true to his name, forefend from the Cadmean realm. 

"Tis your part now. Even he who still falls short of man- 
hood’s prime, and he whose prime is past and gone, must gather 
great strength into his frame and be vigilant, here, there, as may 
beseem. Succour the realm and the altars of the country’s Gods, 


erasure with 7’ (which had apparently been deleted because of the misreading éywv 0’). 


apav vy’ Stanley. 


éxov0? M, éxwv6? Ma. 
(€xdo709’ would be less near or pointed). wore M, wars Ma. y. 


éxacrov m. 
Ware oupmpereés rec., 


éxagros M, corr. *ed. 


pro. ayyeddovTwr | matdas mpwO)Bas 
mooKporamous Te yépovras | hétacOar 
mepl dotu Oeoduntwv émt mipyov. Cf. 
Herodian 8. 4. 7 wavdnuel 5€ Gua maicl 
Kal yuvativ dvwhev €& émddtewy Te Kal 
Tipywv amouaxduevo ovdé Tis olTWs HV 
axpnoros HrArkia ws uy meTéxew k.T.r. 

génBov: 2&w rHs 78s (Hesych.). Eus- 
tath. (p. 1428. 20) contrasts the word 
with mpwOyBos and dxpnBos. Cf. eEwpos 
and Ag. 105 avdpay éxredéwr. 

12 BdAacrnpoy adSalvovtra xk.r.X. 
These words are generally misunderstood 
as referring only to tov ¢nBov. With 
this preconception they have been vari- 
ously interpreted: (1) ‘and him who is 
past his prime but still keeps a vigorous 
growth of body.’ But for this ér or 
Ouws would be needed, and modvy is 
hardly the word: (2) (as once taken by 
the present editor) ‘fostering large out- 
growth of his body,’ z.e. possessing many 
children. The periphrasis is clumsy in 
itself and assumes that all the é&Bor 
xpovw are in that position: (3) ‘nourish- 
ing much growth of body,’ z.e. growing 
too large and heavy for fighting. But 
the addition is prosaic, purposeless, not 
tactful, and surely untrue of a large num- 
ber of such énBo. It is far better to 
understand the line as applying to both 
the classes mentioned (commonly, as 
Paley observes, called dypeto), and to 
render ‘making to grow (for the occasion) 
a great growth of frame’ (z.e. putting on 
strength), The notion is similar to that 
of evi pect Odpaos ddéwv ([Hes.] Scut. 
434). The literal impossibility is of 
course no objection to the figurative ex- 
pression. Whether one is weak from 
youth or from age he is to force himself 
to be strong, and greatly so (wodty). For 

athe thought cf. Eur. Zon roqr dy’, A) 
SO epare movs, veavlas yevod | épyoot, Kel 
ph TO xpbyy maperti cor, Andr. 551 ov 
yap, ws eouxé, por | sXoAMs 74d’ Epryor, 


GN’ avnBynrnplay | pounv pw’ érawvd dap- 
Bdvew (the aged Peleus). In these it is a 
case of rejuvenation ; in the case of the 
striplings they are to attain to the state 
described in Eur. 4. F, 1269 émel dé 
capkos mepiBddav éExtnoduny | nB@vra. For 
the form of expression cf. Soph. 47. 
1077 kay capa yevvynon méya, inf. 609 
cdpka & BGoav pie.—Gd8alvovra is 
praes. conatus. For the use of the word 
cf. P. V. 554 Oupov addalvovoay év etppo- 
civais.—Braornpov: cf. Suppl. 289 TW’ 
obv ér’ &ddov THade Bactnmor (BAdoTnMov 
M) Aéyers; altered to BAaornopev by 
Hermann, but forms in -¢-so- presuppose 
those in -yo-, and are themselves only 
analogical creations (see Brugmann Gé. 
Gr. § 1841). The question must there- 
fore be left open. 

13 dpav tr’ exov0’ *éxdotoo” k.7.X. 
The sense is exactly that of [Hes.] Scwt. 
I2I wavTyn dvactpwpav Kal dapnyeuev 
@s ke dUvynat. With os te cupmperés 
cf. also Ath. 639F banperety xaddre 6 
Ka.pos €xaoTw wapéemimrev. The defenders 
are to turn their attention this way 
and that, as occasion may arise.—ékdo- 
tooe for éxactaxéce is of the nature of 
GdXoge, réce, TavToce (TavTOTE PoiTHT HY 
of the Ajaxes, //. 12. 266). It is not 
improbable that the same word should be 
restored in Hdt. 1. 63 é\eyov ra évreran- 
péva wd levcwsrparov, Oapodéew Te Kedev- 
ovres Kal amudvat Exactos éml Ta éavrov 
(where the obvious éxacrov does not 
account for the corruption). There can 
be nothing unpoetical about such words, 
especially in these shorter forms. 

14 sqq. mode 7’... Kal.,.Bwpotor... 
Tékvois te K.T.A. The answering par- 
ticles are t’...re, while kal joins Bwpotor 
to wéAeu in one notion, ‘the state and its 
gods,’ which form the political and na- 
tional consideration, as opposed to Ték- 
vos, the more personal motive. The 
‘helping’ of the altars seemed to call for 
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‘A > A ae 
Bopotor, tysas py EarerpOnvat sore, 15 
Lal a / fa 
réxvous TE yy TE pNTpL, Prrtatn TPOd@ 
a ‘\ re 4 > lal / 
yap véous Eprovras evpevel TEOw 
Lal 4 » 
Gmavta tavdoKovca Tatdeias OT\ov 
lal > / 
COpébar’ oixiathpas aomdnpopovs 
g x 4 
muotovs, Oras yevortbe mpds xpéos Td0e. 20 
la Hs bt 3 tay 
kal vov pev és TOO Huap ev pérer Oeds 
£ 
ypovov yap non TOvde TUpynpovpEvots 
Kah@s Ta TA€iw TOEMOS EK Dewy KuUpEl. 
A > e 3 , , > a , 
vov 8, as 6 partis pyotv, olwvav Bornp, 


as To ouumperés Abresch, waorep ofy mpére Lowinski. 


19 oiknrhpas recc. (olknoripas G.). }- 


18 rpocdoxotca recc. 
20 redoicbe (‘be paid,’ suggested in 


Class. Rev. vol. 111. p. 102) is here withdrawn as unnecessary with a right interpreta- 


some explanation not required by aé\ec 
apiyye: hence the clause tipds K.7.X. 

In éfaderpOyvat there is a notion of 
wiping out a long-standing contract (of 
service paid for protection rendered). 
The overthrow of the més puts an 
end to the claims of the altars (riucoe 
Bwyot Herond. 4. 5). 

16 pyrtpl...tpode: emphasising their 
debt. She bore them and bred them. 
The Earth is xovporpdgos (Ar. Zhesm. 
300). See Harrison Prol. to Gk. Rel. 
pp- 267 sqq. An altar with that title at 
Athens is mentioned by Pausanias (1. 22. 
3). With the present passage cf. Eur. 
Heracl. 826 & EvutoNirat, TH Te Booxovon 
xXGovl | kal TH Texovon vov Tw’ dapxéoa 
xpewv, Plat. Rep. 414 E Os 7 yj abrods m7- 
Tp obca avijxe, Kal vOv Set Ws mepl unrpos 
kal Tpopot ris ywpas...BovieverOal re xal 
autvew...éav Tis em’ alray ty, Eur. AZed. 
1332, Isoc. Pan. 25 movos yap july trav 
“EMAjvev thy adrhy rpoddy Kal marpida 
kal unrépa KadNéoat mpoorxKer. 

17 sqq. q yap «.7.A. The passage 
has been strangely misinterpreted. The 
metaphor is drawn from an inn and is 
consistently sustained, Lit. ‘ For, when 
ye came faring as young children, she, 
playing hostess (as in an inn) with her 
kindly soil to all the moil of your breed- 
ing, reared you to found homes, as shield- 
bearers keeping faith, that ye might 
accrue to meet the present debt.’ That 
inns are an anachronism for epic times is 
of no importance to the dramatist, even 
if he knew the fact. Cf. Cho. 658 & 
dduoror mavddxoas Svwy (n.). The notion 
of yj as innkeeper was perhaps made 
the easier to an Athenian audience from 


the frequency with which inns were kept 
by women (cf. Ar. Ran. 549). &p- 
qmovtas regards them as travellers, but 
glances also at the slow steps of infants 
(cf. éprvfw, serpo).—bdtrov is contained 
acc., the sense being wdvta tov ér)ov 
brodexouévn, In tadelas Athenians 
would be reminded of the debt due from 
children to parents who had performed 
this duty, a debt formally recognized in 76 
ynpoBoo Kev. 

There is a play upon the senses of 
mitovs (= ‘loyal soldiers,’ and also 
debtors who are ‘trusted’ to pay their 
score), yévourGe (=‘come into being,’ 
and also ‘come to an amount’ as money 
for payment), xpéos (‘ matter’ or ‘ busi- 
ness,’ and also ‘debt’). Thus two thoughts 
run parallel in the same expression. As 
their native land, she brought them up to 
prove ‘loyal’ to her, and to ‘be forth- 
coming’ to deal with this ‘matter’; as 
innkeeper she fed them, expecting them 
to prove ‘honest’ by meeting their ‘debt’ 
in due season. The inn, which is the 
soil, is one where the welcome is ‘hearty’ 
or ‘unstinting’ (edpevet: cf. Pers. 490 
Zrepxewds Apde wedioy evueve? wow, and 
in a somewhat similar connection with 
hospitality Cho. 699 rl yap | Eévou E€voroly 
éorw evyevéotepov;). The same notion 
is emphasised in @tayra mav-. With 
yévourOe, ‘amount,’ cf. the familiar 76d 
yeyvouevoy (e.g. Luc. Somn. 1 dropépwv 
del TO yeyvouevov), Tov yeyovbra dpiOudv 
(Plat. 4f. 364). There is no baldness 
in the word, especially when yévou-%< 
mpds is taken together as ‘amount to (th! te 
measure, or standard, of :)’=‘become™ 
adequate to meet.’ For mpds in this sense 
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that their worship be not blotted out. Succour your children, 
and mother Earth, your nurse most dear. For when ye came 
faring as babes, she with her open inn, the kindly soil, bore all 
the moil of nurture, and bred you to found homes, bearing the 
shield and keeping faith, that ye might accrue to meet this 


present claim. 


As ’tis, until this day Heaven’s favour turns the scale. 
Though beleaguered all this time, our war finds for the more 


part furtherance from the Gods. 


tion of the text. 
76de Dind. 
Heimsoeth too boldly. 


‘Fortasse miotol 6’ Sidgwick. 
21 xai piv Halm, xal 6) Dind. ). 


But now, saith the seer, 


drws yévocbe mpos xpéos moarot 
kal Tov pev...pémer TUX 


23 m’ has written © above the line after xadds. 


(‘to match’), cf. Hdt. 8. 44 ’A@nvato 
mpos wavtTas Tovs dANous Tapexduevor véas 
oyowKovra Kal éxardv, Dem. 14. 25 év 
Tatty xphuar évertw ddtyou déw mpos 
amdoas Tas das eimety modes, and uses 
of Latin ad (e.g. ad certum pondus). For 
the notion itself cf. Plat. Crit. 50 DE, 
Eur. fr. 360. 14 émera réxva Tote’ éxare 
Tixromev, | ws Pedy Te Bwmovs warpida TE 
puwmeda. 

olkiotypas: 7z.c. Wore elvar oikioTh- 
pas. The country is strengthened by 
population, and ‘founders of homes’ are 
desired by 7 yj. She nourished the young 
to this end. Hermann remarks ‘non 
exputo cur olktaTfpas scripsisse Aeschy- 
lum dicam,’ but the word proves to be 
better than the otkntypas which he pre- 
fers. [We cannot, as in Herond. 3. 12, 
treat oikigw as=oikéw.] 

21 kai viv piv «..A.: ‘well, as it 
is...’——kal implies that, in keeping with 
the last words, the citizens have so far 
done their duty.—viv pév, further ex- 
plained by és 1768’ fap, is opposed to 
what lies in the future. This is answered 
by viv 8’ of v. 24, as if the expression 
had been péxype pev deipo...viv 3’... 
Greek does not object to the appearance 
of viv with a different shade of meaning 
in the antithetic clauses. Cf. the line of 
Magnes (Cobet V. Z. p. 233) viv on mev 
Guvus un yeyoveva, viv 6é pis, and Eur. 
Hipp. 232 sq. Here the difference may 
be expressed by ‘as things are, all is 
going well, but zow (to-day) a new danger 
threatens,’ 

[It would be clumsy to take pév as mis- 
placed for kal viv, és ev 745’ jyuap...with 
yoy &® resuming kal viv (‘now, as I was 
saying’). The misplacement of the par- 
ticle doubtless occurs (see Jebb on Soph. 
Aj. 372), but here it is gratuitous to 


assume it, and no answer to yey is forth- 
coming. ] 

ed pémer: z.e. the balance is in our 
favour (Cho. 239).—péme may be intrans., 
with 8e6s= ‘divine favour,’ but is more 
probably trans., as in Bacchyl. 17. 24 6 re 
pev éx OeGv potpa mayKpatis | dupe karé- 
vevoe kal Olkas pémrec td|havrov. See 
Suppl. 410 peropévwv (n.). Aesch. is 
thinking of the ra4davrov of Zeus: Hom. 
Il. 19. 223, Theogn. 157 Zevs ro raXavTov 
émippéme. ddoTE GAAWS, Suppl. 829 cov 
émlrav fvyov | Tahavrov. 

23 kKadds...kupet. The adv. as in 
Soph. Z/. 799 « 746° e& Kupe?, 1424 
’Opécta, m@s xupeire; So even with 
elvat Eur. Heracl. 369 mod radra Kadds 
av ein; Hom. Z/. g. 551 Kovupyrecor 
Kad@s qv, and, more peculiarly, Eur. Jon 
604 ot'rw yap 745’, & marep, pidel. 

mwodenos: not ‘the war,’ but, in the 
epic sense, ‘our fighting.’ Cf. Eur. 
[Rhes.] 647 péder & 6 obs por modEmos. 
With this, kada@s Kupet x Oeav =‘ is well 
treated by the Gods’: cf. Cho. 703 otro 
Kuphoes ecov délws and context (n.). 

24sqq. 6pavtis: ‘ourseer.’ Though 
it is commonly and naturally taken for 
granted that the seer is Teiresias, the 
certainty is by no means absolute. A 
Teiresias is placed by the dramatists in 
any period of the Cadmean history. In 
the Bacchae he is an aged contemporary 
of Cadmus, while for Sophocles he is 
living in the reign of Oedipus. The pre- 
sumption is strong that Aesch. is thinking 
of the same epic figure. Nevertheless 
he neither mentions the name nor ex- 
plicitly states that the seer is blind. The 
omission of the name may be due to the 
metrical difficulty of Tepectas, The 
metre of Aeschylus is not so ready as that 
of Soph. or Eur, to admit the anapaest 
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év ol vopav Kal dpecin Tupds dixa 25 
xpnaTnpiovs dpridas arpevdet TEXYD 

OVTOS TOLMVOE HET HATOIS PAVTEVLATWY 

héyer peyiotny poo Bodjnv "Axavida 

vuxtnyoperc Oar KamyBovrevoew Ode. 

G\N és 7 érdd€es Kai TUAas TUpyopatov 30 


(Possibly he thought of xadév.) 
Halm, wdpos dixa Schwerdt. y. 


which no commentator appears to object. é 
and @ is very near 6; cf. Eur. Z/. 463, where A has paédwv.) 


25 ¢dpect M. dous dixa Ritschl, dwrds dixa 
27 roavoe M, rocdvde M2. 


decrérns M, to 
(In pronunciation o=7 


Becgparos *ed. 
28 ’Ayaida rece. 


(cf. 369 n.). In 556 “Augidpew is pro- 
nounced as a cretic ('Audidpew): see 
Appendix to v. 115. But there the men- 
tion of the name was inevitable ; here it 
is not essential, and Aesch. does not 
choose to avail himself of Tecpecfas. The 
blindness, again, though not stated, ap- 
pears to be implied in éy wai and the 
context. But the lack of definiteness in 
the description makes it probable that 
Teiresias (or some account of him) has 
been introduced into a previous play of 
the trilogy. 

olwvav Botjp can hardly mean any- 
thing but ‘keeper of birds of augury.’ 
The schol. explains by cxozés, but, 
though the somewhat analogous terms 
moimaive, Bouvxodety have a wider use 
of ‘watching,’ and Aesch. can say 
vady tmomeéves (Suppl. 776), those words 
nevertheless refer to a person who is 
not merely observing, but keeping, the 
thing in question. Moreover Borjp is 
obviously a term of a less transferable 
nature. If in Swppl. 357 the word is 
used for ‘herdsman,’ where the idea of a 
‘feeder’ is not prominent, it nevertheless 
implies ‘keeper.’ The public wavrts, as 
with the Romans, would keep birds in 
readiness, and not wait for their chance 
appearance. 

25 sq. & @ol vopov kal dpeclv: 
z.é. using only his ears and his judgment 
(not his eyes). What might be expressed 
by pévoy is (as very often) to be imparted 
by stress upon the nouns: cf. 690 n., and 
e.g. Xenophan. /7. 19 (14). 4 avdros buws 
ovx olde> ddkos 8 emt maou rérvxrat (Ze. 
ddxnots dvov).—amupds Blxa is added in 
explanation.—vopeyv is a vox propria of 
augury: cf, Soph. 0. 7. 300 & mavra 
vopdy Tepecta, didaxra re | dppyta 7’, 
ovpavia te Kal xOovooT:8H, Eur. Phoen. 
1255 €umipous 7’ dxuas, | pyes 7’ evduwr, 
Plat. Crat. 411 D 7d vwuady Kal rd oKoTely 


ravtév. SeeSikes-Allen on Hymn. Demet. 
373- If veudv=cxordy, Teiresias may 
be said to use his ears for his eyes (cf. 
Soph. O0.C. 138 gwry yap 6p&, 7d gari- 
(éuevov), but this should not be pressed, 
the natural sense being ‘ consider.’ 

It should be observed that Aesch. does 
not say 6 vwua@y. The description there- 
fore, if we punctuate after Borjp, is not 
necessarily one of general practice, but 
applies only to the present occasion. It 
is not easy, however, to see why he should 
have abstained from certain sources of 
divination in this instance, if he em- 
ployed them in others. It is true that 
other writers make Teiresias consult éu- 
mupa as Well as olwvol. Cf. Soph. Azz. 
999 (a passage which meanwhile well 
describes the sounds by which Teiresias 
judged) els yap madavdy Oaxor dpriBocké- 
mov | itwy, wv’ Av wor ravrds olwvod Auth, 
| dyrGr’ dxodw Pbdyyov épvidwy, Kak@ | 
KNafovras olorpy Kal BeBapBapwudry- | 
kal om@vtas év xndaiow addAjdous Hovais 
| éyvwv: mrepav yap poi8dos o'K adonuos 
jv | vOds 5€ Selcas Eumipwv éyevduny | 
Bwmotortraupréxrourw: k.7.d., Eur. Bacch. 
257 okowely wrepwrodis Kaumipwy picbors 
pépew, Phoen. 839 (with 954), 1255, Stat. 
Theb. 10. 599 sqq. The signs which he 
could not hear were told to him by his 
attendant (Avt. 1012 Toadra maidds Todd’ 
éuavOavov mapa), or by his daughter (Stat. 
Z.c.). On Soph. O. 7. 310 ob & oty 
PPovjcas wr’ dx’ olwvdv dary | ppt’ ef 
Tw’ Grnv waytixis execs dddv Jebb re- 
marks that Teir. ‘resorts to fire when the 
voice of birds fails him.’ It would be 
reading too much into the present passage 
to suppose that he omits the éguupa 
because the signs from the birds were 
sufficiently evonuo.. Rather we must 
suppose that in the epic sources on 
which Aesch. drew Teiresias is repre- 
sented as using only (1) divination from 
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shepherd of birds of omen, as unhelped by fire he ponders the 
signs of divination with skill that errs not—he, by rede of such 
divinings, saith that a supreme Achaean onset is mooted in 
nightly conclave and means mischief to the town. 

But both to battlement and gateway of our bulwarks haste 


29 vuKrnyopjoGa Dind. jy. 


kamiBouhevew recc., KdmBovXevsw Dind. (who 


might have quoted, eg. P.V. 421 émidecxvdew (M) for émidelxvuow (recc.)). 
QV 


a 
3O rvhas Tupyéudrwy M (the superscripta and new accent by m). 


birds (augurium, 6’ olwvGv warrela) and 
not (2) divination from either the entrails 
of victims (haruspicinim, iepooxorta) or 
the behaviour of the flames in sacrifice 
(tgnespictum, 6 éumipwr wavreta). In 
Homer there is no divination of the 
latter kind, and it was unknown to the 
primitive Romans, who borrowed it from 
the Etruscans (see Mayor on Cic. VV. D. 
II. 3. 10). The comprehensive use of 
olwvds and épus as ‘omen,’ whereas the 
other terms are not so employed, is an 
indication of the priority of the former 
method. To the Greeks of the historical 
times pavtixy included both methods 
(Eur. Hel. 746 obk nv dp’ byes ovdev Ewmrpou 
proyos | ore mrepwrav P0éyuar’), and the 
business of a wavtis was olwvols 7’ adé-yeuv 
0 éumrupa ojpar’ i6éo6ar (Ap. Rhod. 1. 
145). It was natural therefore that they 
should assign both to even the blind 
Teiresias and account as best they could 
for his ability to read the @doywra o7- 
para. Aeschylus apparently remains 
more true to his authority. ‘That Teire- 
sias actually consulted only the birds 
appears from the prominence incidentally 
given to that side of augury in e.g. Eur. 
Bacch. 347 Odxovs tovad’, iv’ olwwvockorel, 
where the reference is to what was shewn 
to Pausanias (g. 16. 1) as olwvocKkometov 
Tecpeclov Kkaovpevov. 

[mupés 8lxa is strangely explained by 
Hermann as praeter signa ex 1gne capta. 
The obvious sense of dfxa is that of ¢.g. 
Ath. 183D kara yelpa diya mdrjKTpou 
ewadnrev. | ; 

aol...pperiv: a favourite combination: 
cf. Cho. 53 céBas...7d mply | 60 drwy 
dpevos Te | daulas mepaivov, Ag. 1036 tow 
ppevav héyouca. 

26 xpyotnplous dpvidas : ‘omens of 
prophecy.’ For the wide sense of dpves 
cf. Ar. Av. 719 dpyw dé voulfeTe wav 
bcamep Tepl pavrelas diaxplver: | PjuN 
ip bpuis éorl, wrapudy 7’ dpyida Kaneire, | 
EduBodov bpviv, pwvhy opr, K.T.r., and 
see commentators there. 


awfevSet. It has proved so in the past, 
and Eteocles piously believes in the seer. 

27 ovros: resumptive. —* Oerddrots : 
see crit. n. Though all editors retain 
Seomdrns; none explains it. A man can- 
not be ‘master (or owner) of divinations’ 
as he is a master of slaves. He cannot 
order divinations as he pleases. And if 
pavrevpatwv could mean the birds, as 
‘instruments which divine’ (for which 
there is no warrant, though such a use as 
ppovpnua=warder, zxf. 436, might be 
quoted in poor support), it would be a 
depreciation of the augury of Teiresias 
to present that view of the situation. 
Only a udvris who made the birds divine 
to his liking would be called (sarcastically) 
Seorérns pavrevuatwy. For the combi- 
nation in the text cf. Eur. 7 7. 1254 év 
aevdel Opdvy | uavrelas Bporois | Oeaparwy 
véuwv, Phoen. 971 wavréwy Oeoricpuara, 
and for the word alone, Phoen. 766 et te 
décparov | olwvduavris Tetpecias exer ppa- 
oa. 

28 “AyatlSa. This tribal or racial 
distinction belongs to the epic. The in- 
vaders are from the "Axatkov “Apyos: 
cf. 311 Um’ dvdpds "Axaod. A similar 
opposition of Cadmeans to ‘ Danai’ 
occurs, Im Pind.) P. 8: 52; 2V. 9. 17: 

29 vuxtnyopetoPar. The pres. tense 
shews that it is very early morning. The 
discussion of the Argives is spoken of as 
if still going on. Hence also the fut. 
érBovdetoev: if finally determined 
upon, the attack ‘ will mean mischief’ to 
the town. For the word cf. [Eur.] Rhes. 
17 TL yap pudakas mpodtray | Kivels oTpa- 
tidy, ef pn Tw’ Exwv | vuKrnyoplay; zed. 
87 Th xphua... | ...pUdNakes | ...vuKTYo- 
podo.; and for the notion 7ézd. 139 vuk- 
Tépous éxkAnolas. 

30 és 7’ éwadges K.t.A.: The gen. 
mupyopdatov (=the defences in general) 
belongs to both nouns. Some are to 
stand along the battlements, some in the 
gateways. The order is repeated in other 
words in 32 sq. 
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oppac be TAVTES, covabe ov TAVTEVXiG, 
TANpovTE Owpaketa, kaart céhpaow 
Tipyov atalyre, Kat muha én efd80us 
pipvovres 0 Oapoetre, wd ern dav 
rapBetr dyav opirov: ed Tedet Geos. : 35 
okoTovs S€ Kaya Kal KaTOTTNpac oTpaTov 
érepiba, Tos wérola py parav 6d0° 
XN A > > td 
Kat TOVS akovaas ov TL py ANPOA Soddrq. 


AITEAO> KATASKOTIO“. 


# ¥ 
"Bredkdees fépiate Kadpetwr avaé, 
n la ~ 4 
nko capyn TaKeler ex oTpatod dépar, 40 
y¥ 9 > ‘\ “~ , 
avtTos KaTomTyns © el eyo TOV TpaypaTwV" 


avopes yap émtd, Bovpror 


hoyayeTat, 


~ b) X 4 } r 
Tavpoo payourTes €S MPEAGVOETOV OakKOoS 


34 eciOapoeire M, ed Oapoeire Ald. 


36 xaromripa M, corr. m’. 


39 Blomf., 


32 sq. mAnpodre k.t.A. ‘Man the 
bulwarks &c.’ It should be observed 
that the words chosen (1Anpotrte, Owpa- 
Kela, céApacty, rvA@y) are accommodated 
to both a town and a ship (cf. 2 n., 62— 
64). With mdnpotvy and mArjpwua the 
latter application is common. The Eng- 
lish ‘ bulwarks’ illustrates the suitability 
of @wpaxeta to either. oéApara are ac- 
cording to Hesych. ra (vya rijs veds* kai 
cuvappoyal Tov cavldwy (whence cé\ua is 
used for ‘ship’ itself in epzgr. ap. Ath. 
209C). But the word also means ‘thwarts’ 
=‘beams,’ ‘flooring.’ Schol. to Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 528 has xa@é\ov 70 rAard Evo 
cé\ua. Néyerar: cf. Strab. 5. 2. 5. By 
cé\uata mipywy is meant something as 
distinct from the @wpaxeta as the turres 
of a Roman camp from the /oricula. Cf. 
the wall of the Spartans against Plataea 
(Thuc. 3. 21 dua déka 5é éwadtewy mipyor 
joav K.7.d.). Thetowers (¢urres contabu- 
Jatae) on the walls have floors (¢é\uara), 
and they may also be joined (as in the 
castra) by bridges which resemble the 
thwarts ({vyd=cé\uara) of a ship. It is 
not necessary however. to assume the 
latter point. For the beams of the towers 
cf. Hom. //. 12. 35 rére & audl udxn 
évorm Te dedhew | retyos evdunrov, Kavd- 
xige dé dovpara mipywr | BadNouwev’. With 
mtAat of a ship compare the use of the 
English ‘ports’ in their original nautical 


shape. A mvdAwpés of a ship is met with 
in Eur. J. 7. 1237. 

avudev ér’ &oSots is no idle periphrasis 
for émt mvdats, but distinguishes the 
mUdat in the narrower sense of the actual 
passage-way from m’Aq in the larger 
sense of the whole structure with its 
tower and flank-walls or bastions. 

S42 pipvovres: see 423 smevet (n.). 
—érmrvSwv and Spirov are both con- 
temptuous. 

836 oxKotods: the more general term; 
KatToTTypas specifies closer observation 
(‘spies’). 

otparov alone can hardly mean Tod 
oTparod Tay modeniwy, but KaTrowripas 
otparod is a compound notion= ‘army- 
spies,’ as opposed to other kinds of xar- 
omrjpes. These do not merely recon- 
noitre, they insinuate themselves among 
the enemy. 

Kayo (cf. 66): after assigning to the 
citizens their duty, Eteocles assures them 
that he is performing his own. 

87 wéro8a: not=mérewpua, but 
expresses trust: Cho. 296 (n.). 

paray (‘waste their labour’) is either 
(t) pres.: cf. Hom. J/. 16. 474 ovdé 
barnoev, Ap. Rhod. 4.1393 008 éudrnoay 
mrasouevor, or (2) fut. of pardgw (cf. KodG, 
éfeT@uev, BiB, duxavy and see Herod. 
mept pov. AéE. 23. 6, Kiihner-Blass 11. p. 
tog). The former is the more vivacious 
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ye all. Away! in all your harness! Man the parapets and 
_ take your stand upon the tower-thwarts, and at the outlets of the 
gates bide and be brave, nor dread too much an alien crew. 
Heaven will give good issue. For my part I have sent scouts 
and men to spy the host, whose going, I trow, is not for 
naught. When I have heard their news, there is no craft can 
snare me. 


[Axeunt CITIZENS. SCOUT enters (from the left). 


SCOUT. 


Most noble Eteocles, king of the Cadmeans, I come the sure 
bearer of the news from yonder in the host, and ’tis with my own 


eyes that I have spied what passed. 
Seven warriors, gallant captains, shedding bulls’ blood into 


Herm. &c. punctuate ’EredxXees pépiore, K.7.D. 


and idiomatic both here and in Zum. 
142 ldwueb’ ef te Todde Ppowlov para. 
In P. V.57 wepatveras 57) Kod para Tobpyov 
70de the pres. is almost certain, although 
the sense given by Hesych. (xpovife., 
dtarpiBe.) is inexact. For the sense cf. 
Hom. //. 10. 324 col & éyw ot~% adsos 
oKomes écooua, Od. 2. 273 ob Tou eer” 
aly 660s éooera ovd’ arédXecTos, 8. 285 
adaogKominv. 

68@: verbal (=76 iévat): cf. Cho. 70, 
674, Ap. Rhod. 3. 1175 Bay p’ twev, ovd? 
arlwoay odor. 

38 sq. The citizens depart to their 
post, and the spy, as coming from outside 
the town, enters from the spectator’s left, 
according to the convention of the Attic 
stage.—gépiote K. dvat: the necessary 
or customary addition of courtesy to the 
bare name of the king. So Oddirov 
réxos, 185, 664. Eupolis (fr. 212) 
parodies with ‘IepéxAees BéATicTe xpyo- 
pmdarv avak. 

raKeOey: cf. éxeiva, éxetvor= ‘the ene- 
my’ (636 n.). 

41 airos...éyd: a double assertion 
that be knows ovk« dxo7q or od Adyw wabwy 
(Eur. Heracl. 5).—tTov mpaypareav, ‘the 
facts,’ contains the same notion. The 
position of 8’ is purely metrical: cf. 140, 
101s. 

42 sqq. The lines dv8pes...dpkapd- 
Tyoav are quoted by Longinus (15. 5) as 
an example of g¢avtacia NpwiKkwrarn im- 
parting the tos which springs from the 
great thoughts of a great nature (Heyado- 
ppoctyyn or TO adper7Bodor). 

avdpes..émrd. These are not the only 
chiefs in the Argive army, but, as there 


diy Be tee ho 


were seven gates of Thebes, there must 
be seven champions to attack them. The 
title of the play refers only to these. 
Adrastus himself is not included. It is 
as if Troy had possessed seven gates and 
seven of Agamemnon’s greatest Achaeans 
were selected for a special attack upon 
them. Though Amphiaraus is subse- 
quently described (by Eteocles) as having 
no confidence in the attack (602 sqq-), 
there is no real inconsistency with the 
scene here narrated. Amphiaraus was 
acting Bia ppevav, but the spy could 
hardly discern that fact. What he saw 
was seven chieftains taking the oath, and 
he perceived valour and determination in 
them all. In these qualities Amphiaraus 
fully shared (603). 

Aoxayérar : for a cf. 62 vads (n.), 785 
éBdopayéras (n.). 

43 sqq. TavpoodayotvTes k.T.A. 
Several points of ritual are here involved. 
Oaths varied in solemnity according to 
circumstances, and this is to be one of 
the most binding sort and most terrible 
in its penalties. There is a cumulative 
effect in the victim chosen (its significance 
being emphasised by the repetition rav- 
pooparyobvres...ravpelou pévou), the shield 
as the receptacle of the blood, the black 
‘binding,’ the ceremony of dipping hands 
in the gore, and the nature of the deities 
sworn by. Broken oaths were avenged 
by the Erinyes (Hes. Off. 803, Hom. //. 
1g. 258 sqq.), who would in this instance 
be set on by most blood-thirsty divinities 
(Enyo &c.), if wronged. 

The oath is an offering of opdy.a, cf. 
Eur. Seppl. 1196 ev @ 6€ réwwew ophaya 
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a , 
kal Ovyydvovtes Xepat Tavpeiov povov 
ea iE: , 
appnt “Evve Kai diraipatov PoBov 45 


45 "Apn 7’ M and Longin. ¢. 15. 


Corr. M. Schmidt (G has pp 7’). ¥- “Apnv, 


’Evuy Turneb. “Apy’, Evvw is perhaps scarcely admissible for Aeschylus, otherwise 


xp) o° dxové wou (viz. in a Tpirous XaAxb- 
mous), followed by (1201) év T@de Natmovs 
pels TpLav pjrwv TEucw | Eypayay dpKous 
tplrodos év kol\w KUTec K.T.A. Originally 
~ portions cut from the victim (réuca) were 
placed upon the ground, and the oath- 
taker stood upon them (Paus. 3. 20. 9 
Tuvddpews yap Ovoas immov rovs ‘Edévys 
éfdpxov pvnorhpas, ioras éml rod immou 
Trav Toulwy, cf. §. 24. 10). See Harrison 
Prol. Gk. Rel. p. 66. A magical con- 
nection or identification of speaker and 
victim was thus established, the intention 
being to invoke upon the perjurer the 
same fate which had befallen the animal. 
In the present instance 76 éml tov roulwy 
éoravat is replaced by an analogous pro- 
ceeding, the dipping of their hands to- 
gether in the blood. The addition of 
Xepol is no superfluity (as in e.g. Avth. 
P. 9. 161 BiBrov dé plpas érl yhv xepl 
tatr’ éBdnoa), but expresses the most 
complete self-committal. It is more than 
a dipping of weapons as in Xen. Am, 2. 
2. 9 of wev"EXAnves Bartovtes Elpos, oi dé 
BapBapo NOyxnv (after they have cut the 
throats of ratpov kal NbKov Kal Kdmrpov Kal 
kpiov els domlda), Luc. Zax. 37. 

The upturned shield (tarria aomis Ar. 
Lys. 185) is itself an emblem of the god of 
bloodshed (pivordpos); like other articles 
used in ritual, it is of the more primitive 
pattern (a odxos of hide); and, according 
to the rule for the ogaya themselves, it 
is black. (So in the parody Ar. Zys. 195 
Oetoat péNaway KUNiKa meyadny imrlay.) 
The shield then becomes, and is meant 
to represent, a huge goblet for the de- 
stroying gods who ‘ rejoice in draughts of 
blood’ (Jebb on Soph. £7. 542): cf. Z/. 
5. 289, 22. 267 aluaros doa “Apna ra- 
Aavpwov. The resemblance between 
domls and iddn was familiar (cf. Arist. 
Poet. 21 thy aowlda, piddnv “Apews, Aris- 
tophon ag. Ath. 472C roy Onpixdelwv 
evxtKwrov domida). Hence the parody 
with a x0Mé in Aristoph. (/. c.). The 
choice of bull for victim is due to the 
proverbial fierceness of the animal and 
to the mysterious properties attributed to 
its blood: cf. Ar. Hg. 83 BéXriorov Hudy 
alua ravpevov mew (with Neil’s note), 
Plin. HN. 11. go taurorum sanguis... 


pestifer potu. To the direst gods this 
was the most congenial drink ; moreover 
the nature of the bull was supposed to 
enter into the participants in the cere- 
mony (cf. the implications of tavpo- 
payos). 

[Those who substitute uyAocgayovrres 
from the parody in Ar. Zys. 189 forget 
that parody is not literal, and that the 
substituted word is there meant to lead to 
a pun in vy. 196. No excuse for change 
should be drawn from the occurrence of 
tavpefov in the next line. Apart from 
the fact that Greek cares nothing for 
such repetition even when not purposed 
(note such phrases as Ap. Rhod. 4. 1339 
dypavrol te Boes wéya medpixacr, | Bov- 
mehdtat Te BoSv and cf. zzf. 160 n.), it 
is here deliberate and emphatic: ‘that 
blood of bulls.’ Weil guesses that Aesch. 
wrote un\ocpayodvres in an older sense of 
uAda, according to the uAAa Gravra Ta 
Tetpdmoda Kaovow oi dpxato: of Phryn. 
(Bekk. 1. 7. 8). It is, of course, possible 
that in this particular ritual connection 
umrocgaye was the regular word with- 
out regard to the nature of the victim, 
and that some reader ‘corrected’ the 
word to tavporpayotvres through ignor- 
ance of the fact; but this requires demon- 
stration. ] 

peAdydSerov. The exact meaning is not 
at first clear. Hom. //. 6. 117 dépua 
KeNawdv, | dvrvg, 7 mwuudrn Oéev domi- 
dos dudaroéoons, might suggest that the 
rim (which would naturally be most in 
evidence when the shield was tzziov) 
was of black leather. But this is pro- 
bably too precise for the word. jeddy- 
deros is used of a sword //, 15. 713 
paoyava Kaha wehdvdera cwrnjevra (where 
see Leaf), [Hes.] Sczt. 221 meddvderor 
dop, Eur. fr. 373. 2. Such swords had 
the well-known hilt in which the spaces 
between metal rings were filled with some 
black material, probably leather bands. 
In Eur. Or. 821 perdvderov pdvy tlgos 
(‘barred with blood’) there is a gruesome 
play upon this sense. From this use we 
should expect the meaning of ‘bound’ to 
be ‘barred’ or ‘ribbed,’ and a buckler of 
the old fashion might easily be cross- 
barred as well as edged with black leather 
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a black-bound shield, and touching with their hands that gore 
of bulls, swore direst oaths by Enyo and bloodthirsty Dread : 


the supposed hiatus might have been filled in with 7’. “Ap 7’ ’Evvods is possible, 


but not sufficiently near; *’Evva might be suggested. 


Pévoy rece. (cf. 113, 124 c.n.). 


strengthenings. Alcaeus /r. 36. 1 éNepav- 
twav | \a4Bav TS Eipeos xpycodérav exwv 
shews a variety of the material. So izf 
146 xadkodérwy caxéwy (with ribs of 
bronze). That the primary notion is that 
of making fast appears from e.g. Suppl. 
859 youdodérw déper. But such bars and 
bands are also ornaments (like the ‘bind- 
ing’ of a book) and the senses ‘bound 
with’ and ‘adorned with’ pass into each 
other. Hence e.g. [Eur.] hes. 383 
Xpuadderov cwuatos adkqy (=xXpvodderov 
mé\Tnv, previously described as decorated 
XputoKodAjros TUos, 305), Soph. /*. 
223 xpuvadderov xépas (of a lute). 

45 dppnt Evvd «.t.d. See crit. n. 
The reading of M cannot be an enumera- 
tion of three divinities. For this either 
Te...T€...kal or at least the omission of the 
first re would be necessary. Verrall 
endeavours to keep the text by treating 
*Hyvw as a clip-form for “Evuddvoy and 
therefore an epithet to”Apy. It would of 
course be easy to quote abbreviations 
of names (e.g. Megistes=Megistocles, 
Laches=Lachemoiros, ’Eragpptis =’ Era- 
ppodiros, ‘Hpaxdody ="Hpaxdeidny, ’ Arrod- 
Ads=’Amod\Aw@ros. Cf. O. Crusius JV. 
Jahrb. 1891 pp. 385—394). It might 
also be argued that "Evud)cos is a diffi- 
cult word for Aeschylean verse (cf. 24n.). 
We know, moreover, that in the case 
of feminines Aesch. used Eiéw = Hidodéa, 
‘Tyd="TpiurirAn (Et. Gud. p. 316. 30), 
and that he also wrote “Audis for ’Aude- 
dpaos (Ei. Mag. p. 93. 51). But (apart 
from the present unique appearance of 
the curtailed form) there is a very serious 
objection to so surprising a difference 
of gender and meaning to be attached to 
a word commonly understood otherwise. 
The answer might be made that the 
particles would themselves show to a 
Greek (as to Dr Verrall himself) the true 
meaning. The argument is, however, 
unsatisfactory. An Athenian accustomed 
to the combined mention of Ares and 
Enyo (CIA tt. 2 lepeds”Apews ’Evvadlov 
kal "Eyvods, Hom. //. 5. 592 pxe o 
dpa ogw "Apns cai mérv’ ’Evvs) would 
surely have difficulty in recognising this 
novel application of terms. 

If ’Evv® cannot be accepted as= 


"Evvd\wov some correction is required. 
(1) The claims of “Apr, "Evud kal... 
might be considered. The form “Apy’ 
would be familiar to Aeschylus from 
Homer and other epic, and, since this 
play is full of epic suggestion, he may 
have permitted himself to follow epic 
practice. The same tendency to correct 
the apparent hiatus (commonly by means 
of “Apnv) which appears in the MSS of 
é.2. Ll. 5. gog, [Hes.] Sct. 59, may have 
caused the insertion of tT here. (“Apyy 
itself is scarcely permissible for either 
epic or 5th cent. Attic. See Kiihner- 
Blass I. p. 514.) Nevertheless “Apn’ 
never occurs in any certain instance in 
tragic verse. It is not safe therefore 
to introduce the form. Longinus also 
(cod. P) has "Apy 7’. 

(2) “Apn 7 ’Evvovs might be sug- 
gested. The relations of Ares to Enyo 
are variously stated. According to one 
account (schol. Ar. Pac. 457) she was his 
wife and the mother of Enyalius. Blom- 
field quotes Cornut. de Mat. Deor. p. 56 
*Hyum of pev Tpopdv, of 5é unrépa, oi dé 
Ovyarépa “Apews mapédwxav. If Aesch. 
knew of Enyo as the alleged mother of 
Ares, he may have written the gen. with 
the sense that the chieftains, in swearing 
by ‘Ares son of Enyo,’ were swearing by 
the God of destruction in his most pitiless 
character or avatar. But against this is 
to be set the fact that “Apews 7 “Evva 
is equally possible and that neither is 
very close to the text. 

(3) Much nearer to the MS is dppyt’ 
(of rec.). No corruption is more frequent 
than that of double letters for single or 
vice versa, especially with the liquids. 
The context would also inevitably suggest 
"“Apn. For the adverbial dppyr ... 
opkoporynwav cf. Cho. 722 dxudgec Mew 
dédua | EvyxaraBFva, Soph. O. C. 319 
papa yodv dr dupdrwy | cae pe 
mpootpéxovoa, Eur. Hel. 283 Ovyarnp... 
moda mapbeveverat, Lys. 13. 39 Uorara 
doracdmevor. The meaning is not merely 
‘dire,’ but actually, in a Cadmean mouth, 
infanda. ‘The spy is obliged to give the 
substance of the oath, though he is re- 
luctant to commit such a duvognula. [It 
is true that solemn oaths were often taken 
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GpKwopoTnaay 7) TOdeEL KATATKAPAS 

bévtes Nand€ew aotv Kadpueiwov Bia, 

h ynv Gavortes TIHvde pupae pore: 

prnperd & avt@v Tols TeKOVTW els Sdpous 

mpos app “Adpactov xepow eaTegov, dakpu 50 
he(Bovtes, otktos 8 ovris Av dia oTdpa' 


oLonpoppev yap Ovpos dvdpeia préyov 


, ¥ 
emve., MeovTwY ws ApH 


E€OOPKOTMYV. 


\ a , > x , Z 
KQL TOVOE TUOTLS OVK OKV@ xpovilerar 


48 rpicbe pupdcew Stob. Fl. 7. 11, but ancient quotations are often too lax for critical 


purposes. 49 @ airay M. 


onueta 8 av’rav Stob. 7. ¢. 


51 ava oréua Stob. 


in the name of three deities, but the 
practice was in no way binding. ] 

*Evva. Whatever the derivation of 
this word (and of ’EvvdAcos), its special 
connotation is that of havoc and blood. 
In Plut. Mor. 757 D Enyalios is the god 
who épopda xrelvovras kal krewouévous; cf. 
Hom. //. 2. 651 “EvvaXig davdpecpdvrn. 
Enyo rules xvdocmov avardéa Snrorjros (22. 
5. 592). She is the spirit of war in its 
cruellest aspect. 

PdPov: ‘Rout,’ the son and attendant 
of Ares (Hes. Zh. 933); not the sub- 
jective ‘Fear’ of the vanquished, but the 
spirit which puts men to flight (77. 13. 298 
olos 6é Bporodovyds “Apyns méddeudvde 
mérevow, | T@ S5é HOBos Plidos vids aua 
Kpatepos kal arapBys | tomero, bs T 
epoByoe Taralppova wep rodematHy, tbid. 
4.440). It is in a ‘rout’ that the thirst 
for blood gains fullest satisfaction. 

46 sq. 7 mode kaTacKadds k.T.A. 
The expression deserves more observation 
than it has commonly received. derv is 
the town regarded as a dwelling-place 
of men; méXev looks at it as a burgh, a 
city-state among other méXevs. Such a 
mods has its walls and buildings; these 
will be razed out of existence; there will 
then be left no habitations containing such 
a ee as ‘Cadmeans.’ To join Ka8pelov 
Biq (‘in spite of the Cadmeans’) would 
be in the last degree feeble. Bq simply 
=Kara kpdros. ‘The words of the cham- 
pions are Aamdtouey dorv Kaduelwy (cf. 
518): ‘we will make a (or the) ‘‘Cad- 
means’ town”’ a waste’ (z.e. non-existent). 
The tense of 0€vres shows that the ré\ews 
karagkapal precede, or are the process of 
which the result is, 7d Nardgew. Hence 
Aamd£ey cannot mean ‘sack,’ since the 
razing would naturally follow the sacking. 


The proper sense is ‘make empty, deso- 
late’ (as by swallowing up): cf. Adrrw 
and see note on éxAamdiat (443). In Ag. 
133 mdavta 6¢ ripywv | kTHvn Tpdgbe TA 
SnucomAnOA | wotpa Nawafer mpds TO Biarov 
the word amounts to ‘destroy’ or ‘an- 
nihilate.’ 

The town is first taken and then razed 
to the ground (cf. Soph. P2. 998 Tpolay 
é\e det kal katacxawat Bia), and by the 
completeness of this act it ceases to have 
inhabitants. In Soph. O. C. 1318 etxerat 
katacxapy | Karaveds 7rd On8ns dortv 
Snwocev amvpl (explained by Jebb as 
‘destroy it with fire in such a manner 
as to raze it to the ground’) shows that 
Katracxagal is not to be taken strictly 
of any one process of destruction. Though 
Gévres might here mean ‘cause,’ it more 
probably = @énevor, roincduevor. See note 
to v. 175 for this use of the active, and, 
for further instance, Pind. P. 4. 275 
TAGOL...aupl Kupdvas Oduev orovday. 

[It would be farfetched and erroneous 
to render ‘(even) if they have first to dig 
down the walls (in order to break in) 
they will sack.’ 
word.] 

48 yqv tHvSe: with emphasis. They 
will not return home, but will shed their 
blood ‘here.’ Cf. Hom, Z7. 18. 329 dudw 
yap wérpwrat onolnv yatav épedoa | abrod 
évt Tpoly. 

49 pvypeta. The scholia explain by 
‘mepévas, Tpixas, Tawias, Boorp'xyous, and 
the like.’ Cf. Eur. Supp. 972 wéXea mrardds 
év olkots | Ketrat uvjmara, révOcpor | Koupat 
kal orépavor Kduas, 2. ZT. 702 riuBov re 
x@oov xarlbes uvnmetd pov; 2b7a. 820 sq. 
Kouac are such pynpeta. 

tots Tekovoww may either be taken with 
the general sense (as els Séuovs must be) 


Si 


moet Would not be the 
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‘Either will we raze amain the city to the ground and make 
desolate the land of the Cadmeans, or else will we die and 


mingle our blood with this same _ soil.’ 


And on Adrastus’ 


chariot all about they were hanging with their own hands last 
tokens of themselves for their parents at home, letting fall 
a tear, though not a sigh was on their lips; for there breathed 
a temper of iron resolve, ablaze with valour, as of lions whose 


eyes gleam war. 


And of these doings the tidings tarry not 


54 kai r@de wloris Stob. (where cod. A has ob pdvw xaplferar). y- 


as dat. of behalf, or with uynueta: cf. 270 
(n.) and Eur. 7 7. 387 ra Tavradov 
Geoiow éoriduara, Suppl. 1204 wyynwela 0 
Spkav paptipnua A’ “ENNdOc. 

50 sq. mpds dpp “A8Spdcrov. The 
schol. explains that Amphiaraus had fore- 
told that only Adrastus would escape. 
But, if the chiefs had been sure of this, 
the whole attack and the oath just given 
would have been absurd. It is doubtless 
possible that, while not convinced by the 
seer, they yet prepared thus for his pre- 
diction coming true; but it is quite 
sufficient and much simpler to recognise 
that Adrastus is the leader and is taking 
no part in the attack. He at least will 
return, and, if any one of themselves 
should fall, Adrastus will carry his 
penueta home. 

mpos dpp. The accus. includes the 
carrying to the chariot, and is thus more 
panoramic than dpuart. The same visual- 
ising effect is sought by xepolv and the 
imperfect érrehov.—éartedov. ém)7jpour 
schol., but the thought is simply that the 
pvnueta formed a festoon or oréupa. 

Sdkpv: a prose writer would have added 
wev for clearness. ‘A tear they could 
not prevent, but..... The tear is that 
of 1é6os, not of self-pity. Epic heroes 
weep, although Euripides makes his 
Heracles disapprove: . F. 1354 007’ am’ 
buparav | éorata myyas, ov av wdyny 
moré | eis To0O’ ixécOar, Sdxpv’ am’ du- 
pdarwy Bade. Open lamentation, how- 
ever, is less noble: cf. Soph. O. C. 1636 6 
5’, ws avip yervatos, ovK olkrov péra | 
karnvecev, Eur. 7. 7. 484. 

52 odSynpdppwv: combines the notions 
of iron resolve and pride (¢pévnua). In 
P. V. 242 the word means ‘pitiless.’ The 
special quality of iron is that it is dreyxros, 
45duavros, and in the metaphor the nature 
of the unyieldingness depends upon the 
context. Cf. Hom. //. 23. 177-év 6é 
mupos mévos ake adhppeov (‘relentless’), 


24. 205 ovdyjpevov...yrop, Mosch. 4. 44 
véov...ccdnpov, Ov. Am. 3. 6. 59 tlle 
habet et silices et vivum tn pectore ferrum, 
inf. 717 (n.). Itisbest to join ovSnpddpev 
...€mvet, like mvet wéyas, Naumpds &c.— 
Oupss : ‘mettle,’ not ‘anger’: cf. 494, 603. 
53 dedvrav ds «.t.A. The hot 
breath suggests the fiery look (Hom. Od. 
19- 446 rip dd0ahuotcr dedopxws).—'Apy 
is the spirit either of fight (cf. Cho. 32 n., 
Suppl. 757 yuvn povwbeic’ ovdév* ovK 
éveor’ “Apns, Pind. Mor. 757 B TO maxn- 
TiKov év huty Kal...Ouwoedés “Apny Kexdh- 
oat voulfovow) or of murder (P. V. 886 
Onduxrovw | Apec Sauévrwv). Here the 
two senses are scarcely separable. 
SeSopkdtwv is more than BrerdvTwv 
(asin Timocr. /v. 12”Apn BAérwv, Herond. 
3. 17 "Aldnv BréWas). The look is keen 
and bright (see Swppl. 384 dedopKos dupa 


and Chrysipp. ag. Aul. Gell. 14. 4 
dedopxds BNEérretv). 
54 kal tavde miotis K.T.A. Since 


dxvos is never merely delay, but always 
implies shrinking, whether through fear 
or scruple, we have only the choice be- 
tween (1) ‘and your learning of these 
tidings (from me) is not delayed by fear 
(on my part)’ or (2) ‘and your learning 
of these facts (/.e. that they are true) 
is not being delayed by hesitation (on 
their part)’ z.e. you will soon see them 
for yourself. Both interpretations are 
given in the scholia. But in the latter we 
should rather expect ‘assurance’ (rlor«s), 
as in the text of Stobaeus (see crit. n.), 
than ‘learning’ (miorts). The former is 
more natural as explaining the next words 
(= ‘but I came at once, before the arrange- 
ments were completed’). 8’ might in fact 
have been yap (cf. 113n.). There is 
no difficulty in 6xvw, since the bearer 
of bad tidings commonly felt éxvos for the 
reason that (Plut. Mor. 509C) of Ta Kaka 
mpocayyé\Novres. bd =Twv aKovdyTw 
dvoxepalvovrar Kal pucodyrat: cf. Soph. 
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KAnpouvpevous 8 édeutov, ws Tah haxav 55 
ékaoTos avT@v mpos TUAas ayot Aoxov. 

mpos Tadr aplatous avdpas ExKptTOUS TONEWS 

mud\av én €€dd0LcL TayEVTaL TAXOS" 


5 \ 
eyyus 


yap on 


mavoTvos “Apyelwy oTpatos 


yope Kovie, media o dpynorys dp pos 60 
ypaiver oTadaymors iTTLK@Y EK Thevpover. 

ov 8 wate vaos KEdvos oiakoaTpodos 

dpagar rodMopa, mpW KaTaLyloae TVOaS 

“Apews’ Boa yap Kupa XEpraiov oTparov. 


, 
Kal Tavde KaLpov dots wKLoTos haBe. 65 


/ 

Kayo Ta howma TLOTOV NMEPOT KOTO 
4 / 

opbarpov €&a, Kal cadynveta oyou 
> \ 2 ~ ? > x » 

elows TA TOV OUpabey aBdaBys Eon. 


RT. 


> wn Lot , 
@ Zed te kai Ty, Kat wodtacovyxou Geol, 


"Apa T "Epwds matpos 4 peyaoberns, 70 


55 The perpetual gloss yap appears over 6’ in rec. 
yap @\urov Brunck. + 


and zzf. 113.) €Aemoy rece. 


(See crit. n. to Choeph. 32 
58 rayeiocac Robortello. 


Ant. 243 Ta Sewa yap To mpoorléng 
éxvov morvyv (pUdAaé loqg.), O. 7. 749 Kal 
uy éxv@ pév, av 8 épn padota’ éepw. 

55 sq. Aeurov. Nelw frequently uses 
its imperf. in an aorist sense. Cf. Hom. 
Od. 16. 50 a pa TH mporépy vwréNecrov 
édovres, 14. 480, 15. 88, 77. 2. 105” Arpeus 
dé Ovycxwy edurev modvapye Overy, | 
avrap 6 atre Ovécr’ Ayauéuvove etre 
pophvat, 19. 288, 339, Ag. 611 év dduos 
etipor modty | olavrep ovv é&Xeure, Soph. 
Tr. 76, Eur. Zl. 14 ots 8 év Sduos 
rep’, or’ és Tpolay érde, Hipp. go7, 
and in comedy Antiph. af. Ath. 690 A 
mpos TH MUpoTWAH yevdumevov KaTENurravoy | 
avrév. So in Latin Cic. ap. Aul. Gell. 
15. 6 hic situs est vitae tampridem lumina 
linguens. 

@s...a@you: not a final clause, but de- 
liberative: Hom. //. 3. 316 xXnpous... 
maddov... | dmmdrepos 6H mpdcdev ageln 
XaAKeov &yXos.—adTov: is not unnecessary, 
but virtually=zpsorum. &xacros alone 
might have a wider application. 

57 dplotovs: not explicitly = rods 
aplorovs, but dplorous rivds.—arddews : 
with ékkplrous: cf. Eur. Phoenw. 214 
médeos éxmpoxpibeto’ éuds. But the gen. 
rather depends on the superl. sense than 
on ék-. 

58 mvddv én’ e€dSor0r: 33 (n.). It 
is somewhat doubtful whether we should 


read the causal middle tdyevoot or the 
infin. imperative tayevoat (cf. P. V. 738 
ols un wedafew, inf. 75.n.). The same 
question arises with @patac (63). On 
the whole the admonition to the king 
to ‘have’ the thing done is the more 
probable. 

59 éyyts ydp «.t.A. The spy can 
only see this mentally (see 55), but it 
amounts to certainty.—1$y belongs to 
éyy’s.—tdvot os: not ‘in full armour’ 
but men ‘of all arms’ (=in full force). 
—Apyelwv: though 28, ’Axaida. The 
variation is epic, but, since Adrastus is 
Argive and the expedition is from that 
centre, the word is the natural one here. 
Cf. 535, 560. 

60 yxopet Kovier: for the effective 
asyndeton cf. 169 atvew dakdfew, 327 
dyer dover, Cho. 288 xwet rapaccet, 
Pers. 429 &raov éppdxigfov, Soph. 47. 60, 
£1. 719, Ph. 11, Eur. Hec. 1175 Bad\wv 
dpaccwy, H. F. 602.—kovle: ‘hastens.’ 
The Homeric xoviovres medio (27. 23. 
372).—apynotys adpds k.t.A. Another 
condensed and sustained metaphor. The 
foam of the wave, as the sea rises under 
the dpyeorys dveuos (so Verrall), flecks 
the water (xpaivec oradaymois), just as 
here the foam of the horses flecks the 
land.—eBla (like campz, aeguor) is poeti- 
cally applicable to either element (cf. 
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through fear; for I left them casting lots, how by the fall of 
chance each should lead his troop against the gates. 

So marshal thou with speed at the outgoings of the gates 
men of the best, the country’s choicest. For already close at 
hand the Argive host in full array marches and scours along, 
and the whitening foam beflakes the plain with drops from the 
deep breath of the steeds. Do thou, like trusty master of a ship, 
bulwark the town, before the blasts of war descend in squalls ; 
for on the dry land roars a wave, a wave of soldiery. — Do this, 
and seize the speediest way thereto. For me, I will go on to 
keep a faithful eye for the day’s watch, and, warned by sure 


news of what passeth from without, thou shalt meet no hurt. 


ar, 


[SCOUT departs (to left). 


O Zeus, and Earth, and the realm’s guardian Gods; 


and thou Curse, the mighty Spirit of my father’s vengeance; 


61 rvevpdvev or mvevpdtwv recc. (cf. ap. 


312 éxmvéovoe mvevpatwv azo). 63 


older form (Meisterhans? p. 145). 


schol. Pind. P. 4. 398 the error Soph. /*. 
gapéac Dind., and this is apparently the 


akapmicta media of the sea in Eur. Phoen. 
210).—tmrmkeay ék mAevpdvav not only 
gives the usual Greek qualification, which 
brings the metaphor into due relation with 
the literal facts, but it also incidentally in- 
forms us of the numerous chariots in the 
Argive force (cf. irméBotov”Apyos). The 
form dpynorys is found in Bacchyl. 5. 67. 

62 vaocs: for a cf. 42 Noxaryéra.. 
Aesch. has also ékati, Sdios, dapdv, 
yaroros, immoBauwy, ExaToyKapavos, mép- 
Tacov, mpootopTaros, TowaTwp, evvaTwp, 
Gowarnp, éBdouayéras, Bands. The 
present phrase is borrowed by Euripides 
(Med. 523 wore vads Kedvdv olaxocrpédov). 

63 sq. opdgar: see note on rayevoat 
(88). The middle occurs zzf. 783. But od 
with infin. would be sufficiently common: 
cf. Hom. Od. 13. 307 ad 6é rerapevar Kal 
dvaykn | ... | endé Tw éxpdoOat...ddra 
own | macxev, 16. 132 &c. The word 
is chosen as being suitable to both city 
and ship; cf. Hom. Od. 5. 256 ppate dé 
pw (sc. the raft) plrecor dtaprrepes 
oisuivysw | Kimaros eidap euev. 

mplv katatyloat...Bog yap «.7.A. It 
is the roar of the wave in the distance 
that announces the coming squall. For 
the picture cf. Hom. Z/. 14. 394 ovd€ 
Garacons Kua Tocov Boag mort xéprov, | 
movrobev épvijsmevoy mvory Bbpew ahevyewn. 
—kipa: a favourite similitude: cf. 80, 
109, 1069, Pers. 89 meyahy pevware PwT By, 
Eur. Z. 7. 1437, hes. 290 péwv orpares, 
Plut. Sw//. 11. 4’Apxeddw dikny pevpmaros 


pepovévw (with an army). It is customary 
to define the metaphor by either an 
oxymoron adj. or a gen. (Arist. Poet. 21 
§§ 6—8). In tvods “Apews (2.c. not 
Bopéov or vérov or the like) we have the 
gen. alone; cf. 358 xvoas moda. The 
adj. alone occurs in P. V. go5 dpdiis 
davupos, 829 axpayets Kivas, Cho. 491 
mTnvos KUwv, fr. 312 dmrepor mederddes, 
Ag. 82 bvap huepbparror, inf. 82 dvavdos 
dyyendos, fr. 150 deddivopoy (read dedguvd- 
xopov) mwediov, Eur. Hipp. 235 Wapddos 
axuudvrooe (of hippodrome), /7. adesp. 
142 TAwTais amjvator, Pind. WV. 3. 79 
mou aoldmov, Arist. Poet. 21. 8 giddy 
dowos. Here both qualifications are com- 
bined in xepoatov with otparov. So 
Chaeremon /7. 10 orparov av 0éwv ddoyxor, 
Pind. O. 6. 46 dpeude? ip wediccdr, LV. 8. 
46 AdBpov AlLOov Macar. 

66 mordyv: not ‘loyal,’ but ‘one 
who may be believed.’—rpepookdtrov : 
the previous spying has been during the 
night (29). He will render the same 
service by day. (gvAaka ams of the 
gloss is superficial.) This statement 
accounts for his reappearance (356). 

70 ’Apa 7 *Epuvdsk.t.A. The Curse 
of Oedipus (for which see Introd. pp. 
xxvii sqq.) is a living and enduring agent 
identified with the avenging Power which 
it evokes. (Hom. Od. 2. 132 marnp 
atuyepas aphoer’ “Epwis.) So general 
was this identification that ’Apat is itself 
sometimes another name for the Erinyes 
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pn por mokw YE mpupvo0ev maveheb pov 

exOapvionte Spadwrtor, EX)d6os ; 

pOdyyov xéovear, Kat Sdpous epeotiovs: 

ehevbépay dé yhv TE Kal Kddpov modw 

Cuyotar dovdiouwe paytrore oxébew. 15 
yéveabe S adn: Evva ) ehrrilo héyew" 

mous yap «0 mpaccovoa Satpovas Tiet. 


XOPO®. 


* * 


71 mpéuvobev Valckenaer. ¥ - 
kal Oduous schol. 


— Opéopar poBepa peyad ayn. 


72 Oniadhwrov M. 
75 Sovdelouce M, dovAiowor Ald. 


73 yp. kal o\Bov péovra 
fevy\joe Sovdelnoe recc. 


oxébev M rightly. Editors (after Blomf.) substitute oxefetv. } paror’ evoxebety 


Dind., phmor’ évoxeOjv M. Schmidt. 


(Butler’s wh dére sxéPew is a solecism.) 


78 sqq. M prefixes xopds tap0évwv, but see note on the twdGecrs. Wecklein attempts 


(Zum. 417), cf. Soph. O. Z. 418 dewo- 
mous ’Apd.—peyaoBevys: cf. 1046. A 
frequent epithet is wérvia: Hum. 950 
péya yap d’ivarae métve “Epis, Soph. 
El. 111 mérw Apa. 

71 py pou wodw ye k.7.A. ye be- 
longs to the whole notion as a plea. 
There is no such thought as ‘(destroy me, 
if you will, but) do not destroy my city.’ 
Rather ‘when a city is Grecian like this, 
do not destroy it.’ Greek sentiment 
distinguishes keenly between the treat- 
ment of mdéAcs “ENAnviK} and més Bap- 
Bapos.—mpupvobev is correct. The sense 
of the adj. mpuuvds is ‘at the base’ 
(rpuurdv' 7d €rxarov Hesych.): cf. Hom. 
Il. 12. 446 (das) mpuuvds mayts, abrap 
trrepev | d&bs Env, Od. 17. 462 Bare Sekvdv 
Gov | mpuuvdrarov, and mpuurwpein. 
Congruity with @duvos appears from 72. 
12. 148 dyvurov tAnv | mpuvmvhy éexrduvor- 
tes (=ék pifev Phot.). Sidgwick remarks 
that mpuurd0ev occurs in Ap. Rhod. 4. 
1684 ‘and therefore probably in some 
lost epic.’ With the thought in general 
cf. Eur. fr, 1109. 10 el uh Karackadetoary 
oYoua mb\w | IIpiuov Bia mpdppegov 
exrerpiupévny. The idea in éxOapvlonre 
is that of clearing away as thoroughly 
as men clear the ‘bush’ for cultivation. 

72 sq. “EdAdd0s P0dyyov yxéovrav 
k.t.A. Our city may have been founded 


by the Phoenician Cadmus, but its speech” 


is now Greek, and so are its homes and 
lives. It is, however, altogether im- 
probable that Aesch. would use the 
present coloured phrase as the mere 
equivalent of ‘speaking Greek.’ From 


e.g. Suppl. 640 evxtaia...xeovoas, Hom. 
Od. 19. 521 andov...xéet roNunXEéa Gur jy, 
Bacchyl. 4. 14 é0édex dé | yapuv Ex ornGéwy 
xéwv | aivety Iépwva, it may be taken to 
express earnest or passionate prayer. 
‘The voice which it now pours in prayer 
is Greek’ (not &yAwaooos, Soph. 77. 1060). 

Kal Sdpous € tovs: ‘and homes 
with hearths’ (not ‘your temples,’ since 
‘your’ could hardly be dispensed with, 
and the Ara or Erinys possesses no 
temple). The Cadmeans have been long 
established, with their éorfac and house- 
hold gods, as part of the Greek world. 
Though ‘E\\ddos cannot be joined in 
grammar with the phrase, its force is felt 
with it.. [The accus. is somewhat awk- 
ward in its distance from éx@auvicnre, and 
kal Sduovs in its distance from 7éd\w. 
Except for the special appropriateness in 
xéovcavy we might be tempted (r) to 
suggest “E\\ddos | dAdyyor tT’ txovrayv 
kai dduous k.7.A. ‘possessing the speech 
of Greece and settled hearths in Greece.’ 
(2) We might also punctuate ¢@éyyov 
xéovsav> Kal dduous éperrious, | éhevOépav 
bé yh re x.7.\., where the clause with 
8% interprets, or presents another view of, 
what precedes (cf. 263 (n.), Cho. 189 (n.)), 
‘and never reduce to slavery established 
homes, yes, a free land &c.’ But we 
should look for née rather than xat.] 

74 édevOépay S& k.7.A. The sense is 
‘a land of freemen—no less than the state 
of (great) Cadmus.’ There is no anti- 
thesis of town and country; y# and 7éXts 
are both comprehensive, presenting the 
realm of the Cadmeans in two lights; one 
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destroy not, I beseech, in utter havoc, root and branch, prey to 


the foeman, a city whence pour accents of Hellas; 


hearths and homes. 


destroy not 


I pray ye constrain not a land of freedom, 


Cadmus’ own realm, with the yoke of slavery; but be its 
succour. Our common cause, methinks, I plead; for a pros- 
pering land pays worship to its Gods. 


[Exit ETEOCLES. 


[The scene becomes the Cadmean acropolis. Enter Chorus of 
women, young and old, precipitately and without pro- 
cesstonal order (from right). 


CHORUS. 
I cry with great pangs of dread. The host is let loose from 


to divide vv. 78-106 between twelve choreutae. Suggested arrangements of the whole 


chorus occupy nine pages (49-58) of his Appendix. 


78 The metre requires an 


addition and emendation, ¢.g. *<tr’ ire> Opeduevae (irire being lost through rrec 


preceding). 


Opetuac PoBepa peydda 7’ recc. 


as the abode of the free, the other as 
a state with great traditions. 

75 oxé0ew: imperative. Cf. 63 (n.), 
Phryn. (Bekk. 1. p. 4. 7) adrocyedud few 
ov, nKew ov avtl Tod avTooxediafe ov, 
nKe ot “Arrixov 70 oxfjua, Ar. Eccl. 1105 
vuets 0, av Te moANa TOAKaKLS TAA, | 
Ooo, Kur. Tro. 421, Bur. jr. 362. 
24. For the simple dat. fvyotor (instead 
of eg. év fvyotct) cf. Soph. Zr. 136 a... 
oé...€\mlaw Néyw | 745’ alév icxew. The 
dat. is strictly instrumental, the verb 
meaning ‘hold.’ The accent is commonly 
altered to sxefety, and the tense is called 
aorist. Neil on Ar. £¢. 320 (rapacxéGew) 
refers to Brugmann Morph. Unters. 1. 78 
sqq., and says ‘Arcadius de accent. 155 
sq. classes cxé0w with €0w gaééw &c.’ 
He adds ‘the forms were sometimes felt 
as aorist.? (So Kiihner-Blass 1. p. 177.) 
A number of instances support, though 
they may not prove, a present meaning: 
eg. Hom. Od. 16. 430 GAN 'Oduceds 
Karépuxe kal éoxeOev ieuévous rep (imperf.), 
inf. 416 (where it is only the change to 
oxefeiv that has created the difficulty). 
Similarly Zz. 438 r6vd’ duvvabov Yoyo 
(better than -000 as expressing the at- 
tempt), 2bzd. 566 Kipvoce, xnpvé, Kal 
oTparov Karecpyd0ov (more natural in 
tense than -6oi). 

76 fvvd: our common cause; see 
203 (n.). For the frank appeal to self- 
interest cf. Cho. 255 sqq.- ; 

78—164 The Parodos. The scene 
changes to the Acropolis. The Chorus, 


consisting of women of various ages (see 
note to vrdBeors), some of mature years 
(673), and some young maidens (107), 
comes rushing to the citadel (226), where 
are situated the anctent Ebava (Bpérn, 
93, 196) of the modtodxor Oeot. The 
women enter omwopddnv and not 
in regular formation,—a proceeding 
which would be dramatically ludicrous— 
and their first speeches are (for the same 
reason) ot delivered in antistrophic form. 
Different women reply to each other in 
a more natural way, and pauses must be 
assumed. No authoritative division of the 
lines between various speakers can now 
be made, but Wecklein’s distribution of 
vv. 78—106 among 12 members of the 
Chorus is as plausible as any. The 
dochmiac metre is that of hurried and 
excited movement. Aeschylus deftly uti- 
lises his Chorus so as to describe the 
approach and arrival of the Argive 
army. The audience obtain a very vivid 
presentation of the scene, and_ the 
necessary interval is bridged over. That 
in these actions of the Chorus the poet is 
true to life appears from é.g. Plut. Cor. 30 
dpayres év TH TodEL Siadpouas yuvarkwy 
kal mpos lepots ixeolas K.T.d. 

78 Opéopark.t.A. See crit. n. With 
the expression cf. Suppl. 118 Towabtra 
madea ween Opeoméva ee acta eh 
dxn=dxn $bBov.—peyad’ is not to be 
denied the eke ereloncd The whole 
=‘my pangs of fear find utterance in 
loud shrieks.’ 
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peOetrar oTpatos oTpatoTredov Luray. 

pet Todds 0d€ ews Tpodpopos immoras. 80 
aifepia ovis pe Telfea davero 

dvavdos cadpiys eTupsos ayyedos. 

ede O° euas < dpénac > Teo. OTACKTUY, WS 

Boa xpimrerar, woTatar, Bpeper oy 

dpayeérov Sikay vdaTos 6poTvTov. 85 


iw Oeot Oeat 7 dpdpevov KaKov 
Bog Tevyéwy Urep adevorte. 


79 M has a x prefixed. See schol. 
otparémedov dumrav x.7-A. (so Weckl.). 


We may also punctuate less well orparés” 
BO de recc. 83 sq. ededéuas 


Vv 
meduomAoKTUmos | TL xplumTera Bode moratac M, with {7 in marg. éX\edeuas m. 
Bodx m’. wri or ect or 7’ dot (for ri) recc. Bod recc. The first schol. implies wedi’ 
émdOoxTum’ wot and Body. Corr. *ed. ¥. Gre 6€ w dowldwy mdrayos (with lacuna) 
Headlam. Other suggestions are ef\e 5 €uas ppévas déos: OmAwy KTUTos moTiXplumTeE- 
rat Dind., érc 6é yas éuds wedl’ OmNOKTUT’ ol xplumrer Body Paley (partly after Seidler 


79 eOetrat x.t.A. The exact meta- 
phor is uncertain, The next line and 
vv. 64, 85, would suggest the opening 
of a sluice (see note to 544). It is doubt- 
less possible that this line is entirely 
disconnected from the next, especially as 
a pause would occur between sentences 
describing stages of the enemy’s progress. 
But it is unlike Aesch. to alter the simili- 
tude in weetrac without further definition. 
Hence we should hardly think of the start 
of a chariot-race (¢ carcertbus emitssus est), 
still less of ‘setting a dog at the prey’ 
(Paley). 

{The notion of the schol. and of some 
editors is that the speakers gavrafovrat 
ratra, but from the Acropolis they can 
actually see movement, and they explain 
that they judge of the rapid and wide 
advance by the dust. ] 

8O fel Todds: to be joined, ‘flows 
in full (broad) stream’: cf. Eur. Hipp. 
443, Plut. Wie. 9. 1, Hor. Sat. 1. 7. 28. 
For the metaphor in fe? cf. xOua 64 (n.) 
and e.g. Soph. Ant. 128 elowdav | modo 
pevmart mpooviccomevous. 

mpddpopos: not ‘in headlong haste’ 
(as in 195 g.v.), but ‘in advance’ of the 
main body (schol.).—imméras. In epic 
times these are charioteers, not mounted 
men. 

Blsq. alBepla kédvis k.7.A. If these 
words belong to the previous speaker the 
sense is that they cannot yet see the 
horsemen, but that there is no mistaking 


the meaning of the dust. If spoken by 
another they=‘yes, I believe you, for...’ ; 
but this is too much to ask of the passage 
in the absence of particles. 

The language is allusive and com- 
pressed. On the surface the meaning 
is simply ‘the dust in the sky appearing 
as a voiceless harbinger.’ But koves (cf. 
Tpoxts, AdTpis, Wevdts) itself almost cer- 
tainly bore another sense, viz. ‘messenger’ 
(see Verrall, Append. 11.), and al@epia coves 
becomes similar to e.g. xia xepoaiov 
(64), ‘a messenger in the air.’ Verrall’s 
argument might have been strengthened 
by quoting Ag. 499 mapruped 5€ por 
Kdots | wndod Evvoupos dupla Kdvis Trade, 
where the apparent grotesqueness of the 
expression is removed by understanding 
divia xdmes ‘the thirsty xévis (messenger),’ 
to be defined by the accompanying words 
as ‘xévs in the sense of dust.’ 

gaveio” may either be joined with 
ai@epia (‘appearing in the air’) or, better, 
(from the associations of gavfvac with 
messengers, ¢.g. 4g. 21 evayyédou gpavév- 
Tos épdvalov mupds) with what follows 
(paveia’...d-yyeXos). 

With dvavbos...dyyedos cf. Suppl. 186 
dpa xdvw, dvavdov adyyedov orparod, 
Theogn. 549 dyyedos &pOoyyos mé\euor 
monvdaxpuv éyelper, | Kupy’, dd tndavyéos 
pawduevos ocxomins, Hum. 245 &rov Se 
Knvuripos apbéyxrov ppadats (blood). 
Dust rises freely in Greece. For the 
general picture cf. Hom. Z/. 11. 151 bad 


ETITA ETT! OHBAS a7 
the camp! Yonder in a mighty flood the van of horsemen 
streams! I see the dust rise heavenward, and it is my warrant ; 
dumb messenger, but clear and true. 

The noise of the hoof-smitten plain confounds my sense. 
It draws nigh; it flies; it roars like the resistless water that 
smites the mountain. 

Hark! hark! Ye Gods and Goddesses, fend off the on- 
speeding evil. A rescue for our walls! 

L 2 At an an ‘ & 
and Ritschl), ide oe Weckl. B6 sqq. iw lw iw Geol | Deal 7’ dpouevoy Kaxov ddevcere: | 
Bog Drep Texéwv | 6 x.7.X. M (the superscr. a by m’). The fault is in the order. 
Corr. *ed. (after rejecting Bare mpd recxéwv). . ddetoere could only be defended 


by making the sentence a question; but schol. recognises ddetcaTe. dpduevov Bla 
kakov adevoare’| bmép recxéwv Passow, Bod breprpéxwv Biicheler. dépuevov (Enger) 


inflicts a loss upon the metre of excitement. 


6é ogpicw wpro Kovin | ék medlov, THY Spoav 
eptyooura médes immwv, Herodian 6. 9. 3 


ayyeddovTrwr Ttwav Ore 8) Makiutvos 
mpoceot, Kdvis Te moppwhev éyecpomévy 


paivera., Bofs Te Rxos TANGous eEaxoverat. 

cadys: clear in its meaning; trupos: 
true in its tale. The two words are 
combined for emphasis of assertion. 
[Verrall finds in éruuos the sense of 
etymological truth, with reference to 
the application of kéms, ze. ‘xéves 
which is indeed kéms (= &yyedos).’ This 
is ingenious, and érUmws or érynTipws 
certainly sometimes refers to appropriate 
application of aname. But so do dAnAas, 
6p0as &c., and it is straining the word to 
insist upon this sense as necessarily con- 
veyed. See eg. Hom. //. 22. 438, Od. 
13. 232, Theoc. 15. 82, Soph. 27. 1451. 
Headlam (Ox Edit. Aesch.) has pointed 
out the fallacy.] 

BS sq. re 8’ eds k.7.A. See crit. n. 
There is a suggestion that conquest is 
already achieved, so far as their spirits 
are concerned (cf. dpaxérov 85). The 
poet understands the ready despair of 
women. For the phrase cf. Suppl. 786 
matpos oxorral 5’ éu’ efdov, and for the 
verb Bacchyl. 11. 85 7év 6 efdev dxos 
kpadlav, éellva Té viv matey pépiuva, 
Hom. Od. 19. 471 THv 8 dua xdpua 
kal adyos Edev ppéva. 

med’ *omAdKTUp’ would rather be ex- 
pressed in English by ‘the ringing of the 
hoofs upon the plain’ (=76 7a media rais 
ém\ais xrumetcOa). Cf. 344 Kapmos 
xapddis mecwy adyive, 572 ‘marpls... 
yaia...ddotca mus gor Eippaxos yevijre- 
ra; (and note). The vision of the filled 
medla as sup. 60, Hom. Od. 14. 267 TARTO 
6é wav redlov mefGv Te Kal immwyv, and the 
familiar xovlovres mediovo; and the ringing 


hoofs as in //, 10. 535 Urry w wkuTodwy 
appl xrimos otara Bddde, Ar. Bg. 552 
XaAkokporwyv immwv xKtimos, Xen. Lg. 
1. 3 Womep KUuBarov Wopel 7} Kolin Ord}, 
Verg. Aen. 8. 596 guadrupedante putrem 
sonitu quatit ungula campum. 

(The infantry do not appear till v. 89, 
and the context would show that the 
reference is to omAal and not 6ém)a. 
Neither the beating of spears on shields 
(Pind. 4. 3. 60 dopikrumov ddadav; cf. 
Ammon. Mare. 16. 12. 13) nor the clang 
of running hoplites (Pind. 7. 1. 24 aome- 
Sodovmow omdirars Spdmos) is in point. ] 

*@s = dru ottrws: cf. Lum. 789 yévw- 
pac Ovoolora tmoXiras dmafov and 77f. 
562 (n.). 

84 xplpmrerar, wotdtar: for the 
lively asyndeton, cf. 60 (n.).—morarau: 
it not only approaches; its approach is 
swift as flying. So of a hound Simonid. 
Jr. 30. 2 ava Adriov avOeudsev redtov | 
mérarat.—Bpéper 8’: ‘yes, it roars.’—- 
8’ is not simply a connective attached 
to the last of three verbs. 

85 vVdarTos...dporvmov: a torrent turn- 
ing into a cataract. That the remark of 
Hesych. éporvmov dixnv: dre oi Diyavtes 
amoomavres amo THY dpav Kopudas kal 
mérpas ¢Baddov belongs to some other 
passage is clear from our context and 
also from Photius’ explanation of éporv- 
mous as Ityarras. 

86 sqq. td id td Oeolk.t.A. See crit. n. 
Even if the camp of the enemy could be 
so clearly discerned, Trexéwv would be an 
improper word for its enclosure, and an 
army does not climb the walls of its own 
camp. peneely we cannot join ump 
Tetxéwy SpvuTat Aads in any such sense. 
Nor can we understand that phrase 
(with Verrall) as meaning that ‘in the 


28 AILZXYAOY 


. ’ 
6 NevKaamis OpvuTat aos Ev- 
4 
Tpemns emt wrokw SLOKOV. 90 
yy 3 > 4 
Tis apa pUoeTal, Tis ap EemapKEreL 


Jeav H Bear; 


lal 4 
mér kpa Sqr éyw toturérw Bpérn Sampdovar ; 


ia pakapes evedpo.’ 


dxudle. Bpetéwv exerOar* Ti ped- 95 


hopev ayaorovot ; 


a > to 4 
aKover 7) ovK akoveT aomldwv KTUTOV ; 
Y pe! ~ ~ > > 
Tét\ov Kal oTepewy TOT H vUY <aPp > ap- 


N\ eee 4 
dt Aurav’ E€omev ; 
89 cimper ns recc. 90 rédw recc. 
an unobvious addition ? 
A! for moré mov). 


dudkwv del. Rothe ; but whence came such 
93 érepa M, corr. *ed. 
<Tdtpia>totiméow Volckmann (led by schol.). 


(cf. Theogn. 100 rorauod 
*<oda> is 


excited imagination of the speakers the 
enemy is already carrying the outer wall 
and pursuing to the citadel.” Apart from 
the fact that the Chorus is intended to 
describe the progress of the enemy, and 
that this language would confuse the 
audience, we find that the infantry is 
here first mentioned as perceived; in 
117 the champions are approaching the 
gates; in 135 the actual scream of the 
chariots is heard; and in 144 the stones 
of the skirmishers are beginning to reach 
the battlements. The error is (as fre- 
quently in this Chorus) one of order. 

Bog texéwv treo: ‘with your war-cry 
on behalf of the walls’ (or perhaps better 
‘from over the walls, 7¢.e. outwards). 
The Boy of the enemy is approaching ; 
the answering Bo (= Bo7Pea) of the gods 
should meet them. Cf. Bohy dyaéés and 
Suppl. 738 el Bpadivomer Bon, Ag. 1349 
mpos O@ua devp’ aoroto. Kynptaocew Boj, 
Ath. 178 E kadotvrwy Trav madady rov 
mo\ewov Bony. 

89 sq. 6 AeiKaoms k.T.A. The in- 
fantry are seen. The white shields of 
Argos (probably adopted with allusion 
to dpyds=Xeuxés, as the Lacedaemonians 
put A upon theirs) appear in all the three 
dramatists: cf. Soph. Azzt. 106 roy dev- 
kaomw ’Apydbev éxBavra pOra, tbid. 114, 
Eur. Phoen. 1099 ebKacrw elcopSuer 
*Apyelwv orpardv. It is not, however, 
certain whether the shields were actually 
painted white (cf. Xen. Hed/. 2. 4. 25 
dma érovodyro, of wer EvAwa, ol 5é olotvwa, 
kal ravra é\evkodvyro, and the Carian 
shields 7did. 3. 2. 15) or were simply of 


plain bright metal. Tin is called white 
in. Hom. Z/. 11. 35; cf. 2btd., 23.9807 
AEBnra...reuKdy Er’ atirws, 14. 185 NeuKOs 
& jw Hédcos ws, and 22. 294 AnipoBor... 
Nevxdomeda. In Verg. Aen. 9. 548 par- 
mague inglorius alba the adj. =‘ undeco- 
rated.” There is no contradiction with 
Bacchyl. 9. 10 powixaomdes uideo: | ... 
"Apyelwy Kpitol, which refers only to the 
chiefs, whose shields (as 277.) are variously 
adorned. Argos was famous for its shields 
(Pind. fr. 106 dada 8 am’ “Apyeos, dpua 
OnBatov, O. 7. 83), which were circular 
(Verg. Aen. 3. 637 Argolict clipet aut 
Phoebeae lampadis instar, said of the 
eye of Polyphemus).—8iékev: intrans. 
‘driving on’; but the sense of following 
up the imméra: may be included. 

91 sq. tls dpa: this combination ex- 
presses anxiety: cf. Ar. Vesp. 143 rl mor’ 
dp’ ) Karyn Yoder; (with Starkie’s note). 
The Chorus is in the same state of 
nervous indecision as in 4e. 1346 sqq.— 
Gedy 7 Sedv: Hom. //. 8. 5 xéxduré pev 
mwavres Te Oeol, macal re Oéavac. 

93 *mor’ dpa x.t.A. The question 
is not ‘shall I throw myself?’ (mwérepa= 
utrunt), but ‘why do I not forthwith...?’: 
cf. 98.—éy: ze. my part in the matter 
is to pray. They adopt the recognised 
resource of desperation: Lum. 80 ttw 
mahady dykadev NaBov Bpéras, Ar. Lg. 
30 Kparicra Tolvuy Tr&v mapdytwy orl 
vev | ded idvre mpoomeceiv tov mpds 
Bpéras.—Bpéry is used only of the old 
f6ava which have been longest identified 
with a més. The scholiast’s rarpgwy 
fodvwy seems to imply an adjective (cf. 


EMNTAVEM! 


OHBAS 29 


The folk of the white shield hies and drives on against the 


town, dight for the fray. 


Who then of Gods or Goddesses shall deliver? Who shall be 


our stay? 
And when my part? 
images of the high powers? 


Ah me! ye blessed ones whose seats are sure! 


to cling fast to the images. 


Shall I not throw myself upon the 


It is the hour 


Why do we tarry, lost in lament ? 
Hear ye, or hear ye not, the clang of shields? 


When, if not 


now, shall we make busy with supplications for the robes’ and 


garlands’ sake? 


perhaps as likely. }. 
95 sq. ri | wéANowev M. 
Ma. 
(\trav’ Hermann). 


M divides with Bpéry | Sapdvwv ; Sacudvwy del. H. L. Ahrens. 
Bperéwy & éxeoOar Ti... recc. 
98 sq. 167’ ef wy viv | dupiiray M. 


98 otepéwy M, creddvwy 
aul tay m’. audi Nirav’ Seidler 


For the rest, corr. *ed. (partly from schol.). y. 


dpxata Bpérn 195), but watpia is not 
necessarily correct. <roAtd> would be 
at least as easily lost before mott-, and 
the word would have the advantage of 
suggesting to the Athenian audience (de- 
spite the etymological fallacy) the thought 
of its own Athena Polias in the Acropolis. 

94 pdkapes eveSpor: an exclamation 
of contrast. The happy and secure state 
of the Gods is compared with their own 
present misery and danger. The thought 
is that of Hes. 7%. 118 Bedy dos dapanes 


alet. The statues must evidently be con- 
sidered as seated, 7.¢. as €67. 
95 akpaler=wpa ori: Cho. 722. 


Other such impersonals are 784 (Ag. 
589 del yap NBG Tols yépovow eb padetv), 
dpnye (Hum. 571), apudger (Soph. 77. 
731), Kparec (Eur. App. 248), dpetirec 
(Pind. 4. 2. 6). A somewhat similar 
application of the word occurs in Xen. 
Cyr. 4. 2. 40 00 yap mw diamémpaxrat 
juiv & BovNdueba, aAN af Ta mavTa viv 
dxpuager émedelas dedueva. 

97 dover’ k.t.. Not addressed to 
.the gods, but impatiently to each other. 
The schol. takes it, rather feebly, as apa 
pavrafsucda 7 ddnO&s axovoper ; 

98sq. Tétrov kal orepéwv K.T.A. It 
is surely untenable to render (1) ‘when are 
we to make supplications with offerings 
of robes and wreaths?’ In this sudden 
and urgent crisis, and amid their panic- 
stricken flight, the women have not 
provided and brought such gifts. The 
situation is in no way similar to that 
described in Hom. J/. 6. 86 sqq., where 
there is time for all deliberate action. 
Nor is it parallel to that in Soph. O. 7. 
gtr (Iocasta log.) défa poe mapeordén | 


vaovs ixéoOa Sayudvev rad ev xeporv | 
otépn aBovon KariOupiduara, or Eur. 
Fleracl. 440 wot rpepduer9a; ris yap 
doremros OeGv; Rather (2) ‘when are 
we to engage in prayers by (lit. apper- 
taining to) the robes and wreaths (which 
we have ere now offered)?’ The gen. is 
made the easier by its use in e.g. Suppl. 
335 (n.), Eur. Or. 669 guiretv Sduapra 
maaw "ENnow doxets: | Tabrns ixvodual o’, 
Flec. 752 ikeredw oe TavdE youvaTwv | Kal 
cov vyevelov dek&ds 7 evdaluovos. The 
audience would immediately think of the 
mémdos worked by the dppyddpau and 
épyacrivat and offered to Athena Polias 
at the Panathenaea; but the custom was 
widespread. Cf..CIA Il. 754 dureé- 
xovov mepl TH eer Tw apxaiw and the 
otoNopués of Isis. On //. 6. 86 Leaf 
remarks that ‘the idea of propitiating 
deities by clothing their images with 
costly robes is not only one of the most 
natural and universal of cults, but sur- 
vives in full force to the present day in 
many parts even of Western Europe.’ 
He quotes Paus. 3. 16. 2 balvovor dé 
Kara éros al yuvaikes T@’Amd\AwWHe YiToVvA 
To év “Awixdars &c. The Cadmean 
deities are expected to remember such 
services: cf. Ar. £g. 1180 kah@s vy 
éménoe (sc. Athena) rod mémXov weuvy- 
pévn. (The médou and orépy were left 
on the ava until the next ceremony.) 

wor *4 viv <dp’>k.t.A. This read- 
ing, required by the metre, is indicated 
by the scholion. The more idiomatic 
expression has been eyicted by the more 
usual (e.g. Dem. O/. 3. 16 7} mére & de? 
mpakere, el un viv; Ar. Vesp. 402 mote 0" 
ei wh vov, émaphteré wor;),—mor’ =e 


OTp. a. 


30 


€ QA 4 
KTUTOV S€dopKa’ TATAYOS ovy €VvOS dopos. 


Ti péEes ; Tr pOOWOTELS, 


AIZXYAOY 


I0o0 


mahaixQov "Apns, Tav TEav ; 


@ xpvcoTnHdrn€ Satpovr, 
émud emloe TOAW, 


av wot evdirytav Hor. 


Jeoi modtdoxou TavTes ite xOovos: 


loete Taplevar 


< / , 4 9 

ikea ov NoXov dSovAocvvas UTEp. 

~ a A > ~ 
KUM Tept mow doxpodopav yap avdpav 


, Lal ¥ > 7 
Kaxdaler mvoats Apeos opopevor. 


100 rarayor recc. 


102 adaixGor recc. 


IIo 


M places ray ready in the next verse. 


yay redy rec., while others have ray Tedy yay or Tay yy Tedv, making the interpolation 


manifest. 103 daiuwy M, datuov m. 


Paley ejects the word. 


103—105 Simple 


dochmiacs might be made with *i xpucormAné, rid Ewide <d> | wodw, Tay ToT’ 


evpirynray EOov. 


n 
moXw rec. 105 eidirynray M. 


There is some suggestion of ra in the schol. (q.v.). 


106 M writes @eoi with v. 105. 


104 rar 


ToALdoxXor 


Gore 7 (or more “aAXov 7} as in Ar. Lys. 
304): cf. Plat. Cre¢. 53 E ri mocav 7 
evwxovpuevos é€v Oerradia; Kiihner-Gerth 
II. 304. So ovdels 7 (Ath. 44D &c.).— 
dp’ as in gt, 93.—dpol...gEouev: ‘be 
concerned with’: cf. Xen, Am. 5. 2. 26 
drrws ol moréuor dul Tadra éxovev, 6.6. 1, 
7. 2.16, Oe. 6. 7. So with evar An. 3. 
5. 14 dudl Ta émitHdea Hoav, and some- 
what similarly Hom. Z/. 23. 149 Tade © 
dug rovnciue. [Others render strangely 
as duétouev Nirava mémdwy ‘put round 
them the supplications of robes.’] For 
Atravd as noun cf. Suppl. 75 yoedva 8 
avOeulfoua. The accentuation is debated 
(Airava M in Suppl. 817), but the pro- 
babilities are gathered from e.g. éavds, 
ayavés, émneravés. 

100 xritov Sé50pKa: a substitution 
of alc@nots avr’ alc@rcews most often 
quoted, because the clearest example. 
The verb of seeing is somewhat freely 
applied in Greek: cf. Alex. af. Ath. 
134A dv olvov wdvor | douhv YOwor. Simi- 
larly P. V. 115 rls dxw rls d5ud mpocérra 
Mw adeyyns; Soph. Ph. 216 Bog ty\wrdv 
twav. Smyth (Gk. Mel. Poet. p. 448) 
compares ¢.g. Pwvh méXawa, paevvas dads 
(Pind. P. 4. 283). This use softens the 
zeugma in ée.g. P..V. 21 wy’ otre dwvhy 
obre rou mopdiy Bpor&v | 6¥y, Hom. Od. 
9. 166 Kuxdorwv 8 és yatay édetooouer 
eyyus edvtwv, | kamvdv 7’ alrav te pOoy- 


yiv.—tatayos. The enemy is now at 
closer quarters; it is not merely the 
distant Boy that is heard. mdarayos 
answers to the dotiros axévrwy of Hom. 
fl. 20. 451, Callim. 1. 14. The word 
appears to have had a special military 
application: cf. 7/7. 21. 387 atv p’ &recov 
Meyady warayy (in the Geouaxla), Soph. 
Tr. 517 tégwy mdrayos, Ant. 125 7. 
“Apeos, Eur. Heracl. 832 mw. domldwy, and 
Anacreon’s marayw Te Kad\ady7T@.—ovx 
évds: 2.2. dANA ody: cf. Hor. O. 4. 
9. 39 consul non unius anni and see 
Headlam On Lait. Aesch. pp. 41 sqq- 
The expression is sometimes amplified or 
explained: e.g. P. V. 225 ob*~x airak pédvor, 
Soph. O. 7. 122 od mia poyn...ddda ody 
mAHGE XEepGv, Eur. Med. 948 evdacmovjoer 
& od*~ Ev, ANA mupla. 

101 sq. tl péGers; A protest, not a 
mere question of uncertainty. The War- 
god seems to be helping the enemy by 
Inspiring them. pé€ets thus contains the 
notion of a wrong, as in the Pythagorean 
self-catechism 7 mapéBnv; ti 5° epeta; 
Tl woe Séov otk érehécOn ;—madalyOwv : 
z.e. so long identified with Thebes. Cf. 
125 (n.). 

103 xpvoomnAnf: so Hymn. Ar. 
tApes...xputeom}Ané. The helmet would 
be seen upon the Spéras. All equipment 
of the Gods is traditionally of the metal 
which is most prized (Pind. O. 1. 1 


CH TARENI 


A clang! I see it clear! 
What is thy purpose ? 


OHBAS 31 


: The rattle of spears a many! 
Wilt thou betray the land which is thine 
own, Ares, indweller from of old? 


God of the golden casque, 


look upon the city, which once thou didst approve thy well- 


beloved. 


Ye Gods, our country’s warders, come ye all! 


Behold a 


suppliant troop of maids, praying against slavery. 
Round our city seethes a wave, a wave of men with sidelong 
crests, sped on by blasts of the Wargod’s breath. 


a 
XOoves * x x 18’ ire mavtes M. The chief error is in the order. Corr. *ed. ¥. There 


is no probability whatever in the arbitrary & 


ToAtovxXot OY ToTTOUYOL recc. 


> @Opdou (Steusloff). 
twoNloxoe Dind. 
Ndgav avdpav Kaxddfer mvoats | “Apeos k.t.’. M. Corr. *ed. 


tere wavres Turneb. 
109 kijua yap mepl rrdduv | doxp0- 
(For the misplacement 


of yap cf. Diphil. ap. Ath. 422 B raXaurwpdrepov yap ovd& éore in A.B. for Tr. ovdév 


éort ydp (V.L.), and see MSS of Ar. Plut. 146.) |. 
doxuo\opav Brunck. 


Soxuodkdgwv Lowinski. 


Kredvwv d€ xpuods aldovécraros), most 
beautiful, and least susceptible to tarnish- 
ing. Cf. Hymn. Artem. 5 wayxptcea T6Ea, 
Hymn. Dem. 19 xpvcéoncw byoow (of 
Pluto), 7. 5. 509 ’Amé\\wvos xpucadpou, 
Arion fr. 2 xpuocorplawe Idcedov, Bac- 
chyl. 13. 161 xpvodpuaros ’APdva, Pind. 
Jr. 116 xpvcaddkaros Aarw, Eur. Phoen. 
1372 Ila\\ddos xpvcdomcdos (xpuvtodbyxou 
Zong). Helios (Hymm. 9) glances xpucéns 
é«x kopudos. When Hesych. explains xpv- 
gaddkaros* kad)irogos (of Artemis) he is 
probably understating; at least some 
gold adornment is implied. Even mortal 
equipment may be of gold, or ornamented 
with gold, e.g. Eur. Phoen. 168 ér)ouse 
xpucéocw éxmperns (Polyneices), zdd. 
eI 05 evpirytav ov: at least from 
the time of the marriage of Cadmus with 
Uarmonia, daughter of Ares. But this 
only indicates an older special connection 
of the God with Thebes. For the fem. 
ending in the compound cf. Cho. 68 
mavapkéras vooov (n.), Hum. 77 mWeptp- 
pitas, Alcaeus /r. 33. 2 A\dBav xpucodéray, 
Bacchyl. 9. 8 mat\av amrpaxray. 

106 sqq. Zhe women have taken hold 
of the Bpérn (of which there may be twelve 
(206 n.), eight being mentioned by namie). 
Being thus more composed and grouped, 
they begin a second division of the 7ap- 
dos, in which the parts are antistrophic. 

107 sq. Sere rap0évwv. It is these 
words which have caused the Chorus to 
be wrongly described as xopos mapbévwv 
(see note to the brddecrs). Here (as in 
156) the mapOévo. are speaking, but it is 


yap del. Klausen. avdpav 


only the strophe which belongs to them.— 
AS6xoy is a figure of speech qualified both 
by wap@évwy and ixéctov: cf. KO ua xepoatoy 
otpatod 64 (n.). The Adxou of the men 
are to fight; this is to supplicate.—Sovdo- 
civas Umep: a rare use of bép, denoting 
the thing to be escaped instead of the 
thing to be sought or protected. The 
nearest parallels seem to be Soph. O. 7. 
165 el more Kal mpotépas dras Umrep dpvu- 
pévas médet | jvicar’ éxtorliay gpdoya 
mywatos (‘in arrest of ruin,’ Jebb), zdzd. 
187 @y wtrep...cc@ma méwpov adkay. 
Cf. Dem. O/. 1. 5 od mept 56&ns 006’ brrep 
[epous XHpas todemovaw, add’ avacrdcews 
Kal dvdpamodicuod THs marploos. Lucian 
(Merc. Cond. 40) has rool és ras oiktas 
mapehOdvres wep Tot pndev AAO xp1- 
oiuov eldévar (=dia 70...). Somewhat 
similar is the use of elvexa in Suppl. 
1017 LL) TAOwmEV wv aoNdS Tdvos, | Todds 
dé movros elvex’ 7po0n Sopt (‘to avoid 
which’). For the approximation to (or 
interchange with) zepi see Kiihner-Gerth 
I. pp. 487, 548. The colloquial English 
‘trouble over’ is analogous. 

109sq. ktpa meplarddw k.T.A. See 
crit. n. This fine figure, with its care- 
fully chosen terms, is another illustration 
of the closeness with which Aeschylus 
had observed the sea. As the wind of 
Boreas or Zephyrus (Ag. 696) drives 
along a wave, over whose dark body a 
white crest of foam falls aslant, when it 
rushes against a ship and plashes and 
seethes around it, so the wind (=spirit 
or inspiration) of the War-god drives on 
a wave of men with slanting crests, and 


Ist 
strophe. 
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GN & Zev <Zef>, watep TavTenrés, 
mdvrws apnéov datwv ahwow. 
A py€tou d€ mova pa Kadpov 
KukdouvTat, poBos & apyov omwr, 


, c a \ 
Sua O€ TOL yevvov immeiwy <AeTol> 


TI5 


4 fy 4 
KLWUPOVTAL povov yakwotl. 
EmTa © GydvOpES TPETOVTES TTPATOV 
dopvados cayais TUAaLs EBSOmats 
* 


**K 


/ 4 4 
TPOTLOTAVTAL TAN@ Aaxovtes. 


111 <Zed> add. Hermann. 


M divides after wdvtws. | See antistr. v. 


ae 
125. 


113 "Apyeto. 6¢ M (with yap superscr. by m, cf. 55 c.n.). “Apyéioc editors. }- 
114 yédos Wakefield. The error would be natural (cf. Eur. 7. 4. 1308 ~é¢gor (L), 


~oBov (P)), but céBos would be as probable. j. 


115 diadéro yeviwy immelav M. 


apntwy M, corr. Butler. 4. 


KukXodvrar PdBos apelwy Enger. 
didderoe mY (marg.). 


Corr. *ed. 4. lmmiwy Passow, diaderor 5€ roe yeviy immdy Dind., didderol re Oy yervos 


immlas Herm. with too much change. 


116 puwipovra L. Dind. (led by Hesych.). 


this breaks and seethes round the city.— 
avdpav once more defines (64 n.).—80x po- 
Addwv. The crest (here obviously white) 
appears, like the white shield, to have 
been a special fashion with the Argives: 
cf. Soph. And. 114 NevKHS Yuovos mrépvye 
oreyavos | mo\NGv pel? SrrAwv | iv & 
- lrtokomots KoptOecot. It apparently does 
not stand erect nor fall straight behind, 
but is é«k mAaylou (like the feathers of 
bersaglieri). Otherwise we may under- 
. stand (with schol.) that they slant in the 
movement, but the expression is rather 
curt for the thought. [Aevkodogas (Eur. 
Phoen. 119), yopyo\ogas (Ar. Ach. 567) 
might support the doym“odody (rather 
doxuodopav) of Brunck. But there seems 
no reason why a form like Nevxodopos 
should not be used of a man as well as 
of a helmet (Ar. Zaz. 1016 Nevkod\ gous 
Tpupadelas), and it is intended that the 
word should be equally applicable to a 
wave. | 

kaxAdter: cf. 743—746, Eur. Hipp. 
1210 KameiT’ dvadjoay Te Kal répi= adpor | 
moddy Kaxdafov movrly pvonuare | Xwpee 
mpos akrds.—avoats: cf. 63, but here the 
sense of émlmvo.a (330) is more promi- 
nent. 

"Apeos, after the appeal to the friendly 
Ares of y. 102, shows how far the word 
has passed to the abstract (cf. 53n.). For 
the position of ydp see Cho. 1021 (n.). 
In comedy its place is often very much 
later: thus af. Ath. 3398 (Antiph.) émt 
Td Tdpixos éoTWw wWpunkvia ydp, 559 E 


(Menand.) viv ad7Owov | els mwé\ayos 
aitoy éuBarels yap mpayudTwy, 572A 
(Antiph.) 8th place. So in 4g. 105 we 
should punctuate dvdp@v éxreNéwy Er yap 
Oedbev Katamvelet K.T.X. 

lllsq. mdtep waytehés k.t.A. The 
alliteration of mw is probably purposed: 
cf. Suppl. 1017 sq. (n.).—™atep appeals 
to his care, waytedés to his might. The 
sense of the latter is ‘of full authority’: 
cf. réNos (148), TéNevos (152), Seeppl. 609 
mavTedn Wndicpata, Ag. 1486 Atos | 
mavaitlov mavepyéra. 

112 mdvtws: not omnino, but=ravtl 
Tpomw (znf. 288), mavrt cbéver (Suppl. 153 
mavtl 6€ cOéver,..pticros -yevér Ow), or radon 
mnxarvg. So Eur. Or. 1299 & Atos dévaop 
Kparos | EN’ éxikoupos...7avTws.—dpytov = 
arce; not a frequent use, but cf. Eur. 
fferacl. 840 ov« aphier’ alcxtvny rode; 
Med. 1276 apysae péovov...réxvos, Tro. 


= 


i7t- 
113 “Apyéto.... KaSpou: the anti- 
thesis of foreigner and native, a con- 
sideration involving their respective 
deities. The implication is that (the 
old and great) Cadmus’ city should be 
inviolate.—8é is the d€ avril rod ydp of 
scholiasts, and yap is an adscript (of m) 
here as in 453. See Cho. 32 (c.n.). The 
true way of stating the case is that the 
connective particle is used for metrical 
convenience where the explanatory might 
be expected. 

114 kvukdotyratk.t.A. A new meta- 
phor begins, derived from hunting. The 
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Yet do thou, Zeus, Father whose will ends all, baulk the 
foeman—yea, baulk him—of his prey. 
The Argives hem Cadmus’ stronghold round, beaters with 


gear of war. 


é Withal the bits, bound through the horses’ jaws, 
pipe the shrill note of slaughter. 


And seven champions, pre- 


eminent of the host in spearman’s harness, take stand, each at 


a seventh gate, as his lot fell. 


poBov recc. (cf. 124). 
Cho. 22.) 


117 ayjvopes M, corr. Dind. 
118 dopvacéos M, corr. recc. 


(See editor’s Appendix to 
dopuccots Blomf. (M is weak in the 


matter of double and single letters.) The letters caya? (with the final of dopvacdos) 


are written by m in an erasure. 


) mvraus err’ éuats Enger. | . 
(but the notion would rather require e/oddas). 


munav €&bdo1s Schwerdt 
119 The antistrophe implies a 


lacuna here, the sense being probably that given by <mpodecyOévre rdhar>, although 
these words would be too prosaic. mpogloravro (Paley) is an error. Y- 


quarry is surrounded by the beaters.— 
@éBos 8’ k.t.A. could hardly be meant 
by Aesch. in the feeble sense of ‘and we 
are afraid of...’ Rather @éBos (as inf, 
373 kAdfover Kwdwves POBov, Babr. 1. 26. 
4 7T~ G08w KatarAncowy of an empty 
sling) is the ‘scare’ used in hunting (cf. 
Jormido, although the special nature of 
the Latin ‘scare’ is not implied).—épyav 
$mAwy is no idle periphrasis; the adj. has 
independent point. To 6m)a as instru- 
ments of peace the Chorus is accustomed ; 
but these are the instruments of death 
and destruction. Moreover the ér\a of 
these beaters are not @nparixd, but dpera. 
For a similar point in the epithet cf. 
Xen. Ages. 1. 26 of réxroves Kai of otdn- 
pels,..mavTes TokeuKa Ota KaTETKEVaLoY, 
[Hom.] Aym. 11. 2 4 abv “Apne pédec 
Tmoneunia épya (viz. Athena, whose épya 
are of two kinds). Shakespeare (A. Z. 
4.2.17) makes Goneril say / must change 
arms at home, and give the distaff | Into 
my husbands hands. For the expression 
itself cf. [Hes.] Scaz¢. 238 wodeujua Tevxea, 
Bacchyl. 18. 33, Hdt. 8. 37. The form 
dpyjwv is epic and lyric: cf. Bacchyl. 1. 3, 
Eur. Phoen. 832, Theogn. 557 dgwv. 

115 8d S€ torw.7.A. See crit. n.— 
SiaSérot yevdwy tmmetwy makes neither 
metre nor satisfactory grammar, and the 
latter is still ignored if we emend with 
SidSerot yevdwy trmlwv. Greek would 
require dudderou yévuow irmias. To make 
the gen. depend on xaAuvol is harsh. The 
reading in the text implies the scansion 
yevgov (for which see Appendix) and the 
open tmaetwy (like "Apyéior of 1133 ch. 
Suppl. 6 Typetas, Ag. 127 ’Arpetdas, Eur. 
Tro. 521 *Axaiol &c.). The metaphor 
here has been, like so many more in 
Aeschylus, commonly overlooked. It is 


406 tse (Oy als 


that of v. 450 (n.), viz. of the playing of 
a otpryé or of avdoi, when the head is 
bound with the @opBeud. The bridle and 
bit (with giuoé) answer to such musical 
equipment; but here the players are 
horses (whence the point of immetwyv). 
Plutarch (Mor. 456), speaking of Mar- 
syas with his gopBed and mepiordma, 
quotes from an anonymous poet the 
words cuv7puocey...|...0T6ua AGBpov dm- 
cbodéraow ivaow. The xadwol dua yeviwr 
derol are the dmicOddeTou iudvres in this 
instance. The tune which these strange 
pipes are playing is the shrill order to 
slay (évov). -[It is highly probable that 
in the actual beating of hunters the odpuyé 
was used, partly to increase the dos, 
partly for the working together of those 
concerned. | 

117 sq. Gydvopes: used as a noun, 
unless the lost words contained ag. 
Aoxaryol. — mpémovTes (= conspiciendt) : 
closely with odyats. Their panoply is 
marked by special splendour. For this 
use of mpémrew see Cho. 12 (n.).—orpatod 
accompanies the superlative force in mpé- 
movres: cf. 57. In S8opvcdots the metaph. 
from hunting is still maintained. The 
hunter has his cdyn; but these bear that 
of the warrior with his dépv, not of the 
hunter with his é«wy. The application 
of dyn is not necessarily military; cf. 
Cho. 558 mwavredh odynv (of a traveller). 
The quarry is shut in and the seven 
leaders come up to seven openings in 
the enclosure. 

118sq. €BSdpats cannot simply =érra, 
In Hom. Z/, 8. 404 ovdé Kev és dexdrous 
mepirehopevous eviauTovs | Ehxe’ dmrahOn- 
cecGov the sense is ‘each till a tenth 
year’; there is a déxarov éros in each 
case, and Hom. uses the plur. of the 
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> ’ 
avT. a. 
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> Id 
av 7, @ Avyeves Piiomaxov Kparos, 


pucinodus yevov, 
Tlad\as. 
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120 


6 0 immos Trovtopédav avak 


ixOvBoho <Badran > payava Tocedav 
érikvow bdBov erikvow didov. 


av 7 "Apys, hed dev, Tow Eerovupov 


125 


Kddpuov dvdakov Kideral 7 evapyas. 
/, 
Kat Kvmpis, ate yévous tpopatap, 
‘ 9 
ddevoov: oélev <men> &€€ aipatos 


121 pvolrrods M, corr. recc. 


add. *ed. (see strophe v. 109). 


peculiarly audacious (2.9. 


122 immos | rovrouédwy M. 
Emendations reported by Weckl. are here 


123 <fSalov> 


" ” 
iyOuBd\w paxav dmocd8er kévtpy Merkel). pwaxava M. 
124 ¢évwy M (with Bou superscr. by m), P68wy rece. (cf. 45, 113). }- 
125 ded ged | Erdvumov Kdduov | ridw M. 


wovwy Dind, 


Kdéuov érdévupoy recc. Corr. *ed. 


several cases just as with Hdt. a number 
of persons possess “eyda0ea or as Xenoph. 
(Hell. 3. 2. 18) speaks of rovs Kparlorous 
ra eldn. Here each stands at a seventh 
gate, and in the plural they stand ‘at 
seventh gates.’—mpooloravtar. The tense 
should be noted. The champions are as 
yet only approaching. The point of raA@ 
AaxdvrTes is that the approach is being 
made in orderly and complete fashion, 
for which pre-arrangement was needed. 
The words show that the Chorus had 
been informed of the news in 55 sq. 
120sq. Avoyevés: in a special sense, 
since she was the child of Zeus without a 
mother: cf. Eur. Hel. 25 Atoyev7s map- 
bévos, Cycl. 350 © Ila\d\ds.,.Acoyevés Bed, 
Soph. 47. gt. The appeal to Zeus is 
followed by that to Athena in her 
character as a war-goddess, and especi- 
ally as rodcds or roNodxos. She possessed 
the title and function of ‘guardian of 
citadel’ not only at Athens but in various 
Greek states (see Farnell Cu/ts &c., 1. 
p- 299, Jebb on Soph. PA. 134, Preller 
Griech. Myth. 1. 219). Cf. Pind. O. 
5. 10 modedoxe Ila\Ads and the epithet 
axpala, mudaris. Hence puotrodts yev- 
od=‘prove (indeed) puolrods (accord- 
ing to your title).’ Cf. Hom. Z/. 6. 305 
motve’ ’A@nvaln puolrros, Hymn. Ath. 
t adds’ ’AOnvalny épvolarrodw.—drd<6- 
paxov: Bacchyl. 14. 3 Maddddos dpat- 
Maxov, Pind. O. 7. 43 Kdpa éyxerSpduy, 
Hymn. Aphr. to aXN’ dpa ol wbdeuol re 
adov kal Epyov “Apnos, | dopival re udyac 
te, Cic. M. D. 3. 53 Minervam...quam 
principem et inventricem belli ferunt. She 


is Kpatos as deciding the victory: cf. 148 
ToNenoKpavTov ayvov TEéXos. 

122 6 @ trmos k.t.A. The mention 
of Poseidon next after Athena would in 
this connection be natural to an Athenian. 
The two deities were associated in the 
Erechtheum as joint ro\wtxyo. At Thebes 
Poseidon was tutelary in a more special 
degree: [Hes.] Scut. 104 ’Evvoctyaios, | 
bs OnBns KpHdeuvov Exec petal re wéAna, 
Et. Mag. p. 547 7 Bowria &dn lepa 
Tloce:6Gvos (from Aristarchus). With the 
latter statement cf. the indications in 
Hom. //. 2. 506, Pind. Z. 1. 52.—taamos. 
For the god of the sea as god of horses 
cf. [Hom.] Ay. 22. 4 dx0d TH, ’Evvo- 
alyate, Geol Tiny éddoavTo, | tmrwy Te 
Sunrip’ Ewevac cwripd te vya@v, Soph. 
O. C. 713 dvaé TLooedav, immroow rov 
dxeorhpa xahiwov | mpwrator ratode xricas 
dyuats, Ar. Eg. 551, Anth. P. 9. 90 vnav 
wxumépwv ds Exes Kparos trie Satuov. In 
the legends he is either the creator or the 
tamer of horses. See Farnell Cuz/ts tv. 
pp. 14sqq-, where the theory that the 
title is derived from ‘theriomorphic sug- 
gestion in the waves’ may be supported 
by such facts as that at Naples the larger 
racing waves are styled cavallont. How 
Poseidon Hippios might be represented 
trident in hand may be seen in the illus- 
trations in Farnell Zc. pp. 57, 66.— 
twovtTopédwy is suggested by the sight of 
the trident. Although the god is not 
called upon to act in his capacity of sea- 
lord, it is part of prayer to magnify the 
deity by invoking him under various titles 
of power and greatness. Moreover there 
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Do thou too, Zeus-born Might, that lovest battle, Pallas, 


prove Saviour of thy town! 


And thou, Lord of horses, who dost sway the deep, Poseidon, 
smite with thy weapon that smites the fish, and give us deliver- 


ance, deliverance from our fears. 


And thou, Ares—for pity !—shield the town whose name is 
the name of Cadmus, and make manifest thy kinship and thy 


care. 


And thou, Cypris, for that thou art foremother of our 


race, give succour. 


modw Kaduou érdvupov Dind., Kdéduou médw ér. Bergk. 


7 
127 are M. 
Corr, *ed. (except for the division). 
form the common reading. 


‘Tis from thy blood we are; yet with 


126 kjdeca M. 


128 sq. cédev €& aiwaros | yeydvauev’ Nirats ce | OeoxN’rous M. 
aéGev yap of recc. and Nratsl ce of Hermann 


is the more likelihood of addressing him 
by the name he prefers (ef. sew Jane 
libentius audis, and Ag. 170 el 768’ ailr@ 
plirov Kex\nuéry, | TodTd viv mpocevyérw), 
Hence the three titles here. Cf. Hymn. 
Ath. 3 wapGévoy aldolny épvalrrodw adk7- 
ecouv, Hymn. Ar. 1 “Apes brepuevéra, 
Bpicdpuare, xpvoeor7yAné, | 6Bpyuddupe, 
pépacme x.T-A., Luc. Zim. 1. 

123 ix@vPddro...paxava: z.c. Tpialyy, 
but signifying more than that word, viz. 
‘smite them as men smite fish.” The 
trident of the sea-god is not grotesquely 
called his ‘fish-smiting engine.’ He bears 
the. rplawa as his emblem of authority 
and as his weapon (P. V. 957 tplavay, 
aixuny ri Ioced&vos, Hom. Z//. 12. 27), 
but its object with him is not To Ba\New 
tovs (xis. Men use the trident (or three- 
pronged harpoon) for that purpose (A7h. 
P. 6. 38 xnropévoyv te tplaway & tdace 
Kaprepoy e&yxos, Epicr. af. Ath. 699 
évaNlwy Onpwy Bédos, Callim. Hymn. Del. 
15 ixduBodfes=adejs). The Chorus sees 
the trident in the hand of the éavoy (cf. 
Suppl. 224 bpG tplawav rhvde, onuetov 
Oeod), and, strange weapon as it seems, 
being the instrument or device wherewith 
it is customary to slay fish, they implore 
the god to turn it to other purpose in 
slaying men. 

124 éridvow poPov: cf. 256 \vovca 
modéu.ov pbBov (n.). The objection to 
¢édvev is not to the plural, which would 
mean ‘slaughter after slaughter’ (cf. Plut. 
Mor. 577 A mpl éumdfoat Thy wodw OAnY 
povwv), but to érlAvow with that word. 
The expression would be possible only if 
slaughter were proceeding. [Wecklein 
points out that repetition of the present 


kind is favoured in dochmiacs: cf. Eur, 
Lipp. 836 To kata yas Oé\w 7d Kata yas 
kvépas. The excitement implied in the 
metre is the excuse, and the metrical 
convenience is obvious. ] 

125 ov’ ”Apys hed hed k.t.A. The 
interjections are prompted by the feeling 
that Ares, through his old tutelary re- 
lations with Thebes and his connection 
with Cadmus, should be the last to help 
the enemy. Cadmus had married Har- 
monia, daughter of Ares and Aphrodite. 
Hence the emphasis on KdSpov and the 
use of ka8eoat, which combines the two 
senses of Kjos, viz. cura and affinitas. 
Aesch. is fond of playing upon this double 
meaning: cf. Ag. 702 Kijdos ép0dyvupov 
(‘a x#6os rightly named’), Cho. 86 (n.). 
Meanwhile it is not at all unlike the 
Greek fondness for paronomasia for «4d- 
egat to glance at Kad-uov. The words 
érévupov Kadpov distinctly show that 
the town is not yet Thebes.—évapyas : 
as a Oeds evapyns, praesens deus. 

127sqq. Kvmpts: following naturally 
upon the mention of Ares. For a war- 
character of Aphrodite, as the oriental 
Allat and wife of Ares, see Farnell Cz/¢s 
Il. p. 635.—mpopatwp: in so far as the 
race is supposed to be descended from 
Harmonia (orparov Kaduoyerq 289).— 
wey *<pév> «.t.A. is not only the 
easiest cure of the metre, but makes 
clear the thought and gives a proper 
value to SeokAdTous. ‘Though of your 
own blood, we approach you with full 
sense of your godhead.’—oe: after dav- 
ovoat; cf. Hom. Z/. 3. 477 ave 6’ éralpous, 
Pind. O. 1. 72 drvev...Hitpiaway, Eur. 
Hipp. 167 tay 8 ovpaviay...avrevy. 


3-2 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


otp. B. 
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lal , 4 
yeyovapev* Nurais <Aé> oe OeokdvTous 


amvovoa Teraloper Oa. 


130 


/ nw 
cat ov, AvKev avaé, AvKelos yevou 
ee he , > ' 
otpara Salim oTovey antiTas. 


5 , 
ov T, @ Aatoyéve- 


a Kkovpa, TO€ov éxnvxalov. 


a rA A YF 
Eteu Cle, 


/ rg 
dtoBov appatav audi Tokw Kdvo, 


é bal 
@ moTve “Hpa* 


135 


/ 
€\akov afdvev Bplopevav xXvoat, 


"Aptewt pidra: 
Cee ee A 
éé@é€, 


130 duvrovoa Seidler. }. 
areas ; 7 
...dvaé |...datw |...0 |. 


* ératvouvcat is possible. }- 
131 dvxvos M, corr. m. 


M proceeds with the division 
1832 crévwy auras M. I 


provisionally adopt Wecklein’s dvriras (from ai riras of M. Schmidt), but I incline 


to *orpar@ baty <y’'> duTd ordvwy or auTa aThvwy oTpaT@ daty. | - 
‘. : 
183 « Aarwis Enger. 


divas Stanley, adm’q Hermann. 


130 amvovoat. The usual quantity 
is Gmrtovoa, but the second syll. may 
very well be long. Moschus (2. 124) 
has Arvovres, and (1. 98) avnrvovres, and 
he can hardly have lacked warrant. In 
Cho. 395 Satfw occurs (from /7. 11. 497). 
The quantity in advw, vw, Aw, Piw, 
KwWAVW, PTH, Mnviw is variable, and there 
seems no reason why amv’w should not be 
added to the list. The anacrustic @- is of 
course irrational. 

181 xKal...od rT’ K.t.A. kal begins 
another appeal, to brother and sister 
deities, and the pair are joined by 1’ of 
V. 133: 

Avke’ dvag. Apollo as destroyer 
is called by this title in 4g. 1256, Suppl. 
693, Soph. O. 7. 203. In Soph. &Z. 
645 he is to champion the one cause and 
injure the other. For an examination of 
the epithet see Farnell Cvd¢s Iv. pp. 
113 sqq., and cf. Jebb on Soph. £7. 6 rod 
AukokTdvov Beod | d-yop& AvKevos (Append.), 
Leaf on Z/, 4. ror. The origin was 
apparently totemistic. To the Greek 
mind Apollo Lyceus in equally the slayer 
of wolves (Plut. Aor. 966 a, Anth. Pal. 
13. 22) or the king and protector of 
wolves (who are mpor@ide’s to him, Plut. 
Mor. 400 A). A eds darodNUs is also a 
Beds cwrhpios in regard to the agencies 
which he controls. Artemis is not only 
the huntress; she is ako the protectress 
of young animals (4g. 139 sqq.). The 


ad\dvras Dind., 
tbéov xotuxafou M 


sender of plagues and the averter of 
plagues is the same é€x7fodos. Hence 
Avxecos may protect from wolves or, as 
here, act the wolf. —Avketos yevod : ‘prove 
(indeed) Wolf, cf. rar (n.), 9 (n-): 
Apollo is to put on that avatar or answer 
to that title, which may be chosen ac- 
cording to the principle stated in Plut. 
Mor. 385 8B Iv@.os pév €or Tots apxomevors 
bavOavew Kal duaruvOdvecGart Andros dé 
Kat Pavatos ols 75 Te SnAoOTac k.7.A., but 
which is more probably suggested by 
some actual appearance with the fdavoy 
(cf. the coin from Tarsus with wolves 
standing by an effigy of Apollo, Hedi. 
Journ. 898, p. 171). 
[Wolves were common 
Greece (cf. Paus. 9. 13. 4).] 
132 orédvev avtiras. See crit. n. 
The emendation of Wecklein is not con- 
vincing, but is perhaps the best offered. 
Grammatically orévey dutds is quite 
possible as gen. of price or equivalence. 
The construction is more frequent than 
is commonly supposed. See Cho. 145 (n.) 
and add to the examples there Eur. A/ed. 
534 melfw ye mévra Tis Eufis owrnplas | 
elAnpas 7 Oédwxas, Rhes. 467 Towtra péy 
go THS Makpads drovolas | mpaEar wapétw, 
Neophron /. 3. 3 rola ce jotpa c&y kaxev 
Epywr péver, Soph. Zr. 287 etr’ ay ayva 
Oipara | péEn marpgw LZnvi rijs addcews, 
Eur, Zon 1359 sq., Herond. 4. 25 ews 
eln | ...Totade...Kah@v epywv. A schol. 


in ancient 
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prayers that men make to Gods we cry upon thee and draw 


nigh. 


Thou too, Wolf-king, prove wolf indeed to the foeman’s host 


and pay back groan for groan. 


And do thou, Leto’s virgin child, unsheath thy bow. 


Ah! the ringing of chariots—I hear it round our town! 
O Hera Queen! The loud note from the naves of the heavy- 


laden axles! 


(apparently), évruxdfou m, ed mukdgov recc. 


O Artemis benign! 


Corr. *ed. }. evruxdgou L. Dind. (from 


Hesych.), e8 ruydfov Hartung (from Hesych. TuxdferOar* oroxagverAa). For or 


confused with m in minuscules cf. Theogn. 
where we should read ¢dcuar’ drropbody for 


(from v. 138), which Seidler removed. 


seems, from his dv’ ay juets viv Opnvod- 
ev, to have construed the words thus. 
Yet, apart from the metrical difficulty, it 
is hard, if not impossible, to supply 
tuetépwv. The metre might be cured by 
a transposition (cf. 87, 106, 10g) and par- 
ticle, viz. erpat@ Saiw y autas oTovev, 
vy having the force of a plea (with the 
adj.), z.e. ‘the orpards of the Argives is 
an army of your foes.’ The vagueness, 
however, remains, and it would be more 
satisfactory to read orpar@ daty y duta 
ordvey ‘with shrieks and groans.’ 

With avritas there is not merely a 
notion of ‘avenging,’ but of paying back 
like for like. The orévo of the Cadmean 
women are to be requited with ordva 
from the enemy, caused by the Bédea 
orovoevta (L/. 8. 159) of the god (cf. 77. 
15. 451 moAdvaorovos ibs, Theoc. 25. 213 
lov éxéorovov). For the application of 
arévos cf. Z7. 19. 214 povos Te kal aiwa Kai 
dpyahéos ordvos avdpav, 4. 445. 

133sq. otr,@«.7.d. See crit. n. 
The réfov is present with the fdavov. 
—*ékruxdf{ov: take from the bow-case 
(ywpurds). Cf. Hom. Od. 11. 607 yupvor 
totov éxwv, 21. 54 alvuto roéov | aire 
ywpuT@, bs of mepixetro paewds. As the 
same case also held arrows (see illust. in 
Dict, Ant. 1. 171 A) both bow and arrows 
are here intended. The notion is thus 
that of Anth. P. 13. 12 of co papérpn 
Averae AvKoxrévos. L. Dindorf’s evruKdtou 
is taken from Hesych. evruxdgouv: evruKov 
ye, érotuov. But the or (which often=7) 
of M, and the tokens from schol. and 
recc. point to m rather than r. For the 
sense cf. muxafw. 

134 sqq. @@«.t.A. A new section, 
with further description of the course of 
events. Thecries@ méry’ “Hpa and the 


584 éooricw A (for -or-), and Ag. 152, 
pacuata orpovdev. M adds”Aprem dita 
136 ré7va M. pn M2, joa M. 


like may come as interjections from other 
members of the chorus than those singing 
the rest of the lines.—wétv’” Hpa. This 
goddess is not addressed as @iAn, but 
with a term of respect only. Hera was 
commonly considered inimical to Thebes 
(as in the sending of the Sphinx and in 
the matters of Semele and Dionysus, 
Alcmena and Heracles). Her sympathies 
are naturally with her own special city of 
Argos (Hom. 7/. 4. 50 7 Tou éuol Tpels 
bev mond pidrraral elor wodnes, | “Apryos TE 
Drapry Te kal evpvdyuca Muxyvn). Never- 
theless, as one of the mavayupis (206) of 
greater gods, she is among the Bpérn, and 
Ion of Chios mentions her temple at 
Thebes (Sallustius Arg. to Soph. Azz). 

137 Pp.Gopévev: with the weight of 
the men in heavy armour, a fighting man 
(rapaiBdrys) and a charioteer (jvloxos). 
Cf. Hom. 7. 5. 838 wéya 8 eBpaxe 
grywos d&wy | Bpbootvy (when Athena 
mounts beside Diomede), Hymn. Ar. 1 
*Apes...Bpirdpuare. 

xvoav are variously interpreted as 
(1) the nave or box, (2) the end of 
the axle moving in the box. See Jebb 
on Soph. 47. 745 €Opavae 6 dfovos péoas 
xvéas. It was natural that there should 
be some vacillation between meanings so 
close. Here it is the nave, regarded as 
a pipe. In [Hes.] Scut. 309 émi de 
mrAjuva wey’ avrevy it is the naves that 
scream. The actual pipe of the nave was 
called obpiyE (Suppl. 187 spuyyes ov 
otyaow déovydaro), and in view of the 
use of OroBov (applied to a obpiyé or 
at\és) and t\akov, and of the similar 
terms in 186 sqq. (where see the note), it 
is clear that there is an allusion to such 
musical instruments. 


and. 
strophe. 


avr. B. 


ies 
Soputivaxros aifjp & émpatvera. 
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140 


Ve, , 
Tl modus Apple TAT KEL; TL yevnTETAL; 
A , / 
mot S€ ti tédos emayer Oeds; 


A XR 
3G 


= 


a» 
(3 15 


@ pir’ ” Amro\XNOV* 


axpoBorwv 8 émad€ewv uOas epyxerar, 


145 


, # 
KovaBos ev mUhats yahKodeT@V TaKEewr. 


kat Avwbev <a> 


if c ‘\ re > , 
To\EeMOKpavTov ayvov Téhos, EV MayXat- 
¥ c ‘ / 
ol TE paKkaip avacoe “OyKa Yrep Toews, 


émTamvuov €d0s eTppvov. 


150 


140 Sopurivaxros recc. 6 aléyp M, corr. Herm. (cf. Suppl. 925 xdpBavos 0 ov 


for dv 6’). & om. rec. 

144 émadéec Heimsoeth. 
less. 147 kal Ardéev | M. 
of 7xe (imperat.). 


140 aidtip émwpatvera. <A vivid 
expression. The air ‘maddens’ with 
the brandishing of spears. The notion 
of the riot of a place filled (and over- 
filled) with movement appears in Soph. 
Aj. 143 lrmopav} ewdva (= rem. ds 
palverat immo Jebb, who quotes vdo- 
mavety, pu\\omavetvy). The air can hardly 
hold the hurtling spears: cf. the curious 
expression in Plut. Sz//. 16. 2 rhv dé 
Kpavyhy Kal ddhadayuov ovK Erteyev 6 anp. 
So 7zf. 952 patverar ydourr ppjv. But 
here there is the further picture of the 
emotional participation of nature or inani- 
mate surroundings in an action. This 
notion (which would appear very modern) 
is not rare in ancient literature: see 
Sikes-Allen on Hymn. Apoll. 118 weldnoe 
dé yata UmepPey and quotations. So 
Aesch. (fr. Lycurg.) évOovora 57) SOua, 
Baxxever oréyn (at the appearance of 
Dionysus) and Eur. Bacch. 726 wav be 
ouveBaxxev’ 8pos (on the boldness of 
which Longinus comments, c. 15). 
Homer (Z/. 13. 339) has a boldness of 
another, but a cognate, kind in &ppitev dé 
Kaxn POioluBporos éyxelnow. For the 
participation of the air in particular cf. 
Suppl. 615 xeEpol detwrdpuos | epprtev 
aidhp révde kpawdyrwy Nédyor, Eur. Loz 
1078 kal Avosdarepwrds | dvexdpevoev alOrp, 
Ap. Rhod. 2. 569 mdvrn d€ rept méyas 
€Bpewev aidjp (round the Symplegades), 


142 rot & ém M. 
éradiw would be an obvious conjecture, but is need- 
<a> Lowinski. 
kal <ov> or kal <ro> G. C. W. Schneider, Awéeyv <a> 


Corr. *ed. ¥. ot 6€ ro Blomf. 


xat might be a corruption 


Shak. szenry V., Prol. 13 the very cas- 
gues | That did affright the air at Agin- 
court. [There may be some notion of 
Twdooew as used of the @vpsos in a 
Maenad-procession. Here the mad 
revelling is that of the spear, cf. 485.] 
The force of émt- is ‘ withal,’ not ‘ above 
us.’ For the later position of 8 cf. Cho. 
517 Ta 6Gpa pelw & éorl THs duaprias and 
note, where add Alex. af, Ath. 28 F és ay 
els érépay Andon & amoocré\\wy wow as 
corrected by Porson from és & av... of 
MSS. 

142 wot *8 ti x.t.A. There is no 
value in tru of MSS. The double ques- 
tion isa common idiom. Hom. Od. 14. 
187 rls wé0ev eis dvdpav ; Bacchyl. 18. 31 
twa 5 éupev 1d0ev dvdpa rodrov | Néyer; 
5- 86, Soph. Ant. 401, Eur. 7. 7. 1360 
Tivos ris wy ; Rhes, 702, Eubul. af. Ath. 
25 C ly Ody SF "Ounpos écOlovr’ etpnxe moi | 
tiva Tov ’Axadr ; 

144 axpoBddev x.t.A. The advance 
has come close. The part. gen. with 
€pxeTat as with égixvetrae and in general 
with verbs of hitting, missing, touching 
&c, This is less bold than that in eg. 
Eur. Phoen. 451 révd’ eloedéiw recxyéwy, 
Soph. 47. 1274 épxéwy...éykexNyuévous.— 
&kpoBddwv (which is more probably pas- 
sive, ‘smitten along their tops’) might be 
separated from émdNtewy (‘ the stoning of 
the skirmishers’), but we cannot say 
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How goes it 
Whither and what the issue 


_ The air, hurtling with spears, maddens withal. 
with our city? What is to be? 
that Heaven brings on? 


Ah! the rain of stones reaches our battlements and smites 
their tops. Apollo our friend! 
bronze-bound shields. 

And thou, whom Zeus hath made a Power inviolate to decide 
war's issue, Onca, Queen blest in battle, who standest above our 
town, deliver thy seven-gated habitation. 


Prien. mat Atos 60ev von den Bergh. 148 sq. & wdyg, od re Hermann. yj. 
149 ™po moXews M, corr. Hermann, partly from gloss in rec. 7 émdvw ris modews 
igropoupevyn (idpumévn?). The quantity of the final in “Oy«a is uncertain. If short, 


“Oyka mpd méheos <@> is possible. 


uv 
150 éripdov M, érippov m. 


NOas éwddtewy (‘their stoning of the 
ramparts’), since \c@as can hardly possess 
so distinct a verbal sense. For the 
thought itself cf. Hom. //. 9. 573 Tay dé 
Tax’ audi ras Suados Kal Sobrros dpdper | 
Tupywv Baddouévwr, Caes. B. G. 2. 6 
undique lapides tn murum tact coepti sunt, 
murusgue defensoribus nudatus est, Tac. 
List, 2.22. 

146 «dvaBos x.t.A. The kdvaBos is 
not Tuumdvev yadkodérwy (cf. 137n.), but 
waKkéwy.—xadkobérwy: see 43 (n.). The 
shield of hide is rimmed and barred with 
bronze. 

147 sqq. AvdOev...réXos k.t.A. Onca 
is the ‘holy war-deciding authority by 
will of Zeus’ (cf. Lamprocles /v. Ta\\déa 
mepoémTo\w KANCw Toheuaddxov ayvav | 
matéa Aids). The expression is, however, 
more highly charged. dyvov combines the 
notions of (1) the inviolable authority, (2) 
the virginity of Onca (= Athena) : réAos is 
(1) one in authority (cf. 120 Kpdros, Cho. 
172 (n.), Swppl. 534 Tew TedeLdTaTov 
xpdros, and Ta TéAn), (2) the ‘end’ or 
‘issue’ in war: Avd@ev not only states 
the source of the authority (cf. 311 @eddev 
n.) but alludes to the parentage of Athena 
(120). There is thus a complete co- 
alescence of ‘inviolable end to war by 
appointment of Zeus’ with ‘ pure power, 
deciding war, born of Zeus.’—ohey6- 
Kpavtoy: active, cf. Cho. 859 Komdywy 
avdpodatxrwy, Pers. 106 modémous mupyo- 
datkrovs. 

In & pdxarl te K.7T.A. the te is 
exegetic: ‘yea, Queen blessed (z.e. suc- 
cessful, felix) in battles.’ In a@vaco”’ 


there is the notion of ‘leader’ (cf. dvaé 
avip&v "Ayauéuvwv) beyond the mere 
title. It is not unlike Greek poetry for 
the assonance in payxatot...pdaKaup’ to be 
deliberate in suggestion. 

149 sq. “Oyka. That this (or “Oyya) 
was the name of a Phoenician goddess is 
scarcely open to doubt. Pausanias (9. 
12. 2), as an argument that Cadmus came 
from Phoenicia and not from Egypt, uses 
this fact of the local name ‘of Athena,’ 
Ore “Ovya Kata yA@ooay Thy Powlkwy 
KaXetrar Kal ov Dds Kara Thy AlyuTTiwv 
gwviv. Such a statement could hardly 
have been penned at that date, when 
Phoenician was a living language, if it 
had been without foundation. The 
tradition also is constant: cf. Steph. Byz. 
’OyKatac> mihar OnBdv-.."OyKa yap 7 
"AOnva Kara Polvixas. Two scholia make 
the same assertion here. The identifica- 
tion with Athena is of course due to the 
similarity of functions or character be- 
tween the Hellenic and the Phoenician 
goddess. Scepticism as to extensive 
‘Phoenician’ settlement in primitive 
Greece is now upon the wane. See Introd. 
§ 2 and zzf. 474. 

tmp médAews: see crit. n. The expres- 
sion would recall to the audience the 
Athenian goddess who xetpas UmepOev 
éxee (200 sq. n.).—érrdarvdoy eos. The 
whole city is regarded as a seat or shrine 
of the goddess, but €80s alone would have 
meant literally her temple. Hence the 
qualifying émrdmvdov (v. 64), which not 
only thus defines, but implies the size 
and importance of the city which is hers, 


and anti- 


In the gateways is the clash of Strophe. 


/ 
OTp. y- 


> , 
avT. y- 
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(@ TavapKeEls Beot: iw Téd\eL- 
ou TEAELAL TE Yas 

lal , 7 

Tacd€ ye Tupyopv\akes, 

X wn ’ 
modw Sopimovoy pi Tpodad 
<’ > érepoppovi oTpaTo. 

Yd 
KdveTe Traplevev KAVETE TAVOLKWS 
4 
xetpotovous huras. 


iw diror Saipoves, uTHpLoL 
appuBavtTes TOKW 
deiEa<te> PF ws didoTOXeIs, 
pérecOé 0 tepov dauior, 


160 


peropevor © apy€éare: 


hrrtobvtov d5€ Tou OES dpytov 


HVsoTOPES EOTE [MOL. 


151 m writes \ over p in ravapkets. 
Tékecal Te yas. 


152 M divides ...eof+ | im rédevox 


153 racdéye M, raode recc. (and editors generally). 


154 doptrovor rece. 155 érepopevy orparg M. Corr. *ed. y. érepob pow 
Headlam. I had previously thought of érepo@p@ <xpatetv> orparw. érepopvdy 
Pauw. 


[The confusion of -¢pwy and -gwr- is frequent: cf. Suppl. 625 mpdppwrv av 


(M) for mpodwrav, Soph. O. Z. 72 gpovdv (V.) for g@wray, A7. 1230 (variants 


eppovers, Epwvers). 


Here also Par. C gives érepoppévy and Par. A yp. érepoppdry 


151sq. tdk.t.A. Here the rapbévor 
take up their part (156).—avapkets = 
(‘able to meet all needs’ z.¢.) ‘all-sufficing 
aid.’—réXetou: ‘of full authority’: cf. 
Tédos 147 (n.), Ag. 963 avdpds Tedelov dOu’ 
éemcotpwpwuévov, 964 Led Led ré\evce, Tas 
euas evxas réder, Cho. 659 TeXerpédpos. 
Mankind are of less avail, and their aid 
of less warrant. 

153 yds tdoS€é ye K.T.A. ye is fathe- 
ticum. The word is not at all likely to 
have been interpolated. Its point is that 
their duty Here is plain; it is to defend 
this land, whatever may be their function 
elsewhere. 

154 sq. Soplarovov: either = doplrovoy 
ovcav, ‘now that it is amid toil of battle,’ 
or proleptic ‘betray it to suffer with the 
spear.’ The latter appears preferable. 
The thought in wpo$00’ is more than that 
of mere abandoning ; with aupyopt\akes 
it alludes to the crime of mpodocla. A 
military crime specially banned was that 
of betraying a Ppodpiov: Lys. 31. 28 ef 


bev Tis Ppovprdy re mpovdwKev 7H vatv...Tats 
éoxdtas av (yulas Efnuodro, Ar. Raz. 
362, Lycurg. c. Leoc. 155. 59, Poll. 8. 52. 
— < a8 >: Anatural assumption of ter- 
ror and despair.—*érepdgpove: z.¢. Erepa 
gpovodyr: (and not ra tudv). The appeal 
is based on the self-interest of the Gods 
(cf. 77, 161n., 203). The invaders are 
of a ‘different party’ as regards the Gods 
whom they specially worship as tutelary, 
cf. 537 Sv Ppovodcr (n.). érepodovw can- 
not be brought into the metre, nor is it 
sufficiently effective in sense. The dif- 
ference of dialect is but little in point. 
It is true that the various parts of Greece 
fully recognised their differences in pro- 
nunciation, accent, and vocabulary: cf. 
Sol. fr. 32 (25). 10 yA@ooar ovkér’ 
*Arrixyy | lévras (of exiled Athenians), 
Soph. fr. 178 xapaxrynp Adxwvos Nbyou, 
Cho. 56 dupa dé pwviv oloouev Lapynoctia | 
yAwoons autiv Pwxidos uimounérw, and 
the examples in Aristoph. Zys., Ach. &c. 
Doubtless also such difference would 


ENTA ET! OHBAZ 4I 


Hark, O ye Gods perfect in might! Ye Gods and Goddesses, 3rd 
absolute powers, tower-warders of this land, betray not thus our strophe. 
city in the toil of battle to a host of alien mind. Hark to 
maidens, righteously hark, when they stretch out their hands in 
supplication. 


O deities benign, bestride the city for its rescue, and show it 3rd anti- 
your loyal love. Bethink ye of a people’s offerings, and when ‘ttophe- 


ye think, deliver! 


Be mindful, I beseech, of the realm’s holy rites and zealous 


sacrifices. ‘ 


(stc). 


For 6° lost after -@0- see 27 (c.n.).] 
158 im gdiroe datwoves | AuTHpior’ auPiBavtTes M. 


156 zavilkws M, ravdixovs M2. 
AuTyjptol 7’ Seidler, but the 


redivision removes the difficulty of the hiatus, even if the pause be not enough 


in itself. 


be right; see Appendix to v. 115). 
corr. recc. Onuiwy M. 
M, corr. Porson. 


imply a different preference of deities, but 
it is the latter notion which should have 
the prominence. 

156 sq. tap0évwv: 107 (n.).—Tav- 
Sikws: not merely =7dyTws or rayTéhws, 
but ‘as all right demands.’ The dlxn 
(= recognised obligation) in the case is 
clear. See 657 (n.), Cho. 677 (n.). 

Xetporévous: panoramic. The whole 
= kere Twapbévwv xeEipas avarewoucav 
kal \uccouévew, The attitude was espec- 
ially that of women (P. V. 1037 yuvacko- 
piwos Urridopacw xepOv), and belonged 
to supplication in its most earnest and 
piteous form. 

158 dvtrpio: either generic title 
(=dXeEnrjpto), or (better) proleptic with 
dpdiBavres (for which cf. Hom. //. 1. 
37 bs Xpvonv audiBéBnxas, the notion 
being originally that of standing astride 
over a fallen friend, asin Z/. 14. 277 &c.). 

160 ¢doTddes: ‘ patriotic.’ Greek 
has no objection whatever to the repeti- 
tion in wéAuwv—ardAets. See note on Cho. 
51 and add zw. 574 sq., Ag. 14 Sq-, 350 
Sq-> 372374, Eur. 7. 7. 336 sqq., Z. A. 
99 sq., Hymn. Herm.3528q., H. Apoll. 351 
(173) sq., HW. Demet. 171 sq., fr. trag. 
adesp. 166. t—3. See also Jebb on Soph. 
O. C. 554, O. T. 517. The form ¢vAo- 
arodues may be right (115 <Affend.), 
especially as lyrics appear to have affected 
it (Pind. P. 2. 1, 7. 1 meyadordNes). 


160 deiéad’ Gs M. Corr. *ed. The error is of a common type 
(cf. Ar. Lys. 316 Napardé’-R for Aaurdda 6’). 
Xorddets Wunderlich. 

162 6’ eipéare Prien, 6’ dpéare Lowinski. 
164 urioropes M. 


piroro\es M (which may possibly 
161 pdd\ecbe & M, 
1683 Td)ews 


161 sq. péder0é *0’ k.t.A. The 
change of 8’ to 8’ (the pronunciation being 
very close (27 c.n.)) would not be necessi- 
tated by the previous @ (160) alone, 
since Te is occasionally answered by dé 
(Jebb. on’ Soph. 77: 143, O. C. 432). 
But if @’...8’...8 were written, the two 
latter particles would become coordinate 
as against the first, whereas the sense 
demands that the first two particles should 
answer to each other while the third 
is subordinate.—péAeoOe...peAopevor 8” 
k.t.A. For this use of the participle re- 
peating and emphasizing the verb ef. 
Eur. 1. F. 33 xrelvee Kpéovra xal kravwv 
dpxee xOovds, Ap. Rhod. 2. 232 toxe 
avdyKn | pluvew kal pluvovra Kaky & 
yaorépt Oéc0a. The notion is ‘bethink 
yourselves of them, and let that thought 
lead you to help.’—péAere: to be dis- 
tinguished from péurnobe. The care is 
not for past sacrifices but for those to 
come. For the principle of do ut des 
(Harrison Prol. Gk. Rel. p. 3) cf. 76, 
Cho. 126(n.), 2btd. 255 Tovcd’ dropbelpas 
mébev | &es duolas xeupds e’Oowov yépas ; 

163 dr0bVTwv: dtido- denotes zeal 
and is therefore more expressive than 
monu-. Cf. Cho. 292 piroordvdov iBés, 
Anth, P. 7.22 pidroppwé& &umedos.— While 
iepa Shusa are simply offerings, épylov 
refers to festivals accompanied by sacri- 
fices. 
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ALZXYAOY 


ETEOKAHS. 


A lal > 3 > , 
bpas €pwrd, Opéupat ovK avacyxeTa, 
> » ) 


 TAUT aploTa Kal mode owTnpia ; 
otpate te Oapoos THdE TUPYNPOUPEY Ds 
Bpérn mecovoas mpos TokLTcoUXeV Jeav 
avew hakalew, Twoppovav PLO NLATS ; 
pir év Kakotou pit év evertot pin 
EvvouKos Elnv TO yuvaikelw Evel’ 
kpatovoa pev yap ovx bpuirytov Opacos, 
Seicaca 8 oikw Kal ode TOY KaKOr. 
‘\ na / ig / / ‘ 
Kal vov oditas Taade Siadpdpous puyas 


165 


170 


166 dpecra Dind., dpwya Weil. }. 


-évy Verrall (-vwv might also be suggested). 


167 zupynpoupévw(:) M, -évy M4 
168 moddwccotxwy M3. 


165 sqq. Eteocles has given general 
instructions in making his dispositions for 
the defence of the town. Hearing the 
tumult of the women he seeks them out 
upon the citadel and reproaches them in 
great anger. His speech bears an appro- 
priate tone of the colloquial, and is true 
to life with a measure of that grammati- 
cal laxity which belongs to excitement. 
(See 172, 180.) Cf. the Nurse’s speech 
in Cho. 730 sqq. (n.), and that of the 
Herald in Ag. 556—574. 

165 wpas. The pronoun is in the 
emphatic position of indignation, im- 
patience or scorn. Cf. P. V. 976 oé rov 
copirThy, Tov mikp@s vmépmixpov, Eur. 
Med. 271.—Opéppar’: contemptuous, as 
in Soph. £7. 622 & Opéup’ dvadés, Eur. 
Andr. 261. 

166 7. As the schol. observes, this 
might be either a question or a sarcastic 
statement. With the latter cf. 567 7 
Totov Epryov Kat Geotar rpoogurés (n.). Here, 
however, épwra leaves little choice.— 
dpiora is explained by the kal-clause, of 
which te introduces a second part. ‘Is 
this best? Is it (I mean) a help to the 
country and an assurance to our soldiers?’ 
[kal...re are of course not coordinate.] 

167 otpar@: either (1) ‘our fighting 
men’ or (2) ‘our people’ (=dag@). The 
latter use (cf. exerct¢us) is not rare: Zum. 
569 kipuoce, Kips, kal orparov karepyd- 
Gov (the Athenians in general), Pind. P, 
2. 87 vwoma dikalw mndadlw orpardv, WV. 1. 
61, O. ro (11). 17, Bacchyl. 15. 43 
detlorparov els dyopdy (=Simon. 91. 
10 Snmoddxov), Soph. El. 749 orpards 


d drws 6pa vv €xemTwx6ra (the spectators 
at the games). In Pind. P. 2. 87 6 
Aad Bpos stparés is opposed to oi cogol. A 
doubt arises zzf. 289. Here the former 
interpretation is the more in point. 

Tupynpovpév@: an obvious correction 
of tupynpovpévy (M#). It does not, how- 
ever, appear why the corruption occurred. 
Tupynpovpévns (sc. Tis méNews) is pos- 
sible as gen. abs. Verrall reads tupyy- 
povpévy, taking it, rather harshly, as 
referring to 7é\e, the intervening words 
being ignored in the construction. 

168 Bpérn...mpos x.t.A. For the 
position of the prepos. cf. P. V. 680 
Bovordoers Te pos marpds, Simon. 77. 146. 
Io apuacw év xapirwy, Pind. fr. 218 
meddyer 5’ €v moduypiico.o mAovTov, Bac- 
chyl. 4. 6 dperg oly trmwy, Eur. Or. 94 
BovAn Tapov por mpds KacvyvynTyns modely; 
Soph. O.C. 126. More peculiar is Hymz. 
Apoll. 165 iijKoe méy *Awd\wy ’Apréwede 
fur. 

Eteocles does not mean that these are 
not the proper deities to supplicate, but 
that supplication made in this manner 
should be a last resort (cf. 93, 95). They 
should put more quiet confidence in their 
ToT ToUXoL. 

169 avev Aakalev: the asyndeton 
as in v. 60 (n.). avew is onomatopoetic 
from at (the howl of a dog). Cf. aldgew, 
lifew, mifew, pevvfew, afew (=orevagew, 
Hesych.), eldgfew (=ela émixedevew id.), 
ypusew, Babdfew.—cadpovev prorjpara 
might be vocative: cf. Hom. //. 2. 235 6 
mémoves, kak’ édéyxea, Soph. Ph. got & 
Mioos, El. 289 & dicbeov ulonua, i727. 640. 
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ETEOCLES (entering in anger). 


You I ask, creatures intolerable! Is this for the best to 
save the town? Doth it give courage to our beleaguered army, 
to cast yourselves upon the images of the country’s guardian 
Gods and howl and shriek, and make sober folk abhor you? 

Neither amid troubles nor when prosperity is kind may I be 
housed with your breed of women. Let her prevail, and she is 
bold past sufferance; but let fear seize her, and she makes the 
trouble worse for house or realm. So is it now. By these 
wild flyings to and fro ye have made weakness and faint- 


171 trdw (or Pirw) for yéver recc. 
gvTh\yn Heimsoeth. 


In Zum. 73 the Furies are morjmar’ 
avdpwr kal OeSv ’OdNvuTiwy. It is, how- 
ever, more probably accus. in apposition 
to the verbal noun implied. Cf. Soph. 
Ant. 44 7 yup voets Odrrew op’, arbppynrov 
modet; Bacchyl. 9g. 13 Tov...régve...6pa- 
Kkov...|oGua péddovros govov. Their 
screams are a plonua to sober minds. 

170 eveotot bidy. The adj. signifies 
‘prosperity as we would have it,’ ‘as it 
likes us.’ So Ag. g20. 

171 §vvouxos: not necessarily in 
marriage, but more comprehensively. In 
point of fact Eteocles is unmarried (813n.). 
—tT®: contemptuous: cf. ra ojpara 385 
(n.). So taken, the article seems prefer- 
able to tw, although the latter would 
stand with the sense ‘any woman creature’ 
(cf. Soph. A7. 784 © data Téxunooa, 
dUapopov ~yévos). 

172 xpatotea: sc. 7 yuv7, a natural 
laxity after yuvaxely yéver. Cf. Luc. 
Dial. Mort. 15. 2 70 dvaTnvov éxeivo 
doéd prov mpoeriuwy Tod Biov, viv dé cuvinm 
HOn, ws éxelyn ev dvwedns (sc. 7 pavry 
d6fa=Sokdpiov), Vit. Auct. 14 oilxripw 
agéas (sc. Tovs dvOpwrous, although what 
actually precedes is Ta avOpimwa mpny- 
para). Kparotoa is at first sight a pe- 
culiar antithesis to Selraca, but the real 
opposition of the latter is with Opdeos: 
‘when she has her way she is insufferably 
old, but when she is alarmed...’ For 
the terms of the antithesis in general cf. 
Xen. Cyr. 5. 2. 33 of moddol avOpwrrot, 
drav pev Oappaow, avurdcrarov 70 ppd- 
pnua mapéxovrar’ bray dé delawow, dow ay 
mrelous wot, Toco’Tw pelfw...rov poBov 
Kéxtynvrar; and for the depreciation of 
woman in a house Semonid. fr. 7 (8). 


6 sqq- 
; oon Spdynrov Opdoros : ‘she is so bold 


TY yuvatkely guTG Herm., mw yuvaccela 
172 Schol. may have had 6mtdyry. 


a thing that there is no living with her,’ 
z.e. she dares to do things which men, 
accustomed to dua, would not think of 
doing. Cf. Eur. /r. 276 ta & otc ay 
TuGv Opacos trepBadoird Tis. In women. 
this quality was a special reproach; Eur. 
Hleracl. 474 Opdcos por pndev dda 
éuais| mpocOAre. For @pdcos=a bold 
person cf. Ag, 794 Opdoos éxovovov, Eur. 
Andr. 261 & BapBapov od Opéupa Kal oxAn- 
pov Opacos and see 148 TéXos (n.). 

173 8eloaca 8 x.7.r. It is very 
weak to understand this as ‘but when 
affrighted, she is a greater trouble to 
house and country (than when she is 
bold)’; moreover ér: \éov would be re- 
quired. Rather ‘she is to house and 
country an addition of trouble (to that 
which it already has).’ If matters are 
bad she makes them worse, as in the 
present instance. This meaning has been 
overlooked, the common interpretation 
being ‘she is a trouble to a house and 
greater (still) to a country.’ 

The antithesis of house and wéNs ap- 
pears also in Eur. fr. 219 76 & éxadoby... | 
Kakov 6° ouldnu’, aodeves dé Kal mde, 239 
ott’ olkov ore modw davopOdceev av (sc. 
dvav6pia). 

174 sq. kal viv: a case in point: 
cf. 21.—aoXtrats: dependent on 8uep- 
pobyoar K.7.A.—Betoar: not ‘having 
caused’ (which is untrue) but=qvyas 
Tounodpevoc=guyotoa. This use of the 
active cannot be denied: cf. Eur. Jed. 
Q14 buly marnp | ro\Anv &Onke adv Geots 
mpounOlav, Rhes. 827 uw woe KdTov, © dva, 
67s, Ap. Rhod. 3. 708 dupw ém’ add7Ayoe 
bécav yéov. With Steppobjoar’ cf. v. 7 
mo\uppodous. — dipuxov Kaknv is no 
pleonasm, since there are other special 
forms of Kakn. 


orp. a. XO. 
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betoar SueppoOnoat aybuyov KaKnY, 


175 


7a Tov Oipabev § ws adpiot opedderan, 
la a 
abto. 8 bd abrav évdobev tropHovpeba. 


lal \ PP »¥ 
ro.avTd Tay yuvar€l ouvvaiwy €EXOLS. 


L77A 


lal lal lal / 
Kel py TUS APXNS THS EMS akovo ETAL, 
wn 4 
avip yuvy TE XOTL TOV pETAly[MLOY, 


Whos kar abrav ddebpia Bovdevorerat, 


180 


Nevornpa Sxpov 8 ov Te pH pvyn popor. 


perder yap avdpl, py 


yor" 


BovieveTo, 


tatwbev: evdov 8 otca pn BdraBnv riOe. 
> xa A , 
HKOVoAaS 7) OUK nKovaoas, 7) Kady heya; 


176 dpé\XeTE recc. 


177 br’ airay rec. | - 


> ¥' > > , ae 

& dirov Oidtrov tékos, eden” akov- 185 
, 

oaoa TOY ap“aToKTUTOV 


1772 The verse is absent from M, 


‘but appears in recc. (with 7’ dy, y’ dv, or dv, corrected by Blomf.). towir’ av é 


Wellauer. 


It may be an adscript quotation, but }. 


178 M has rijs above the 


177 wn’ avtev (of rec.) is probably 
preferable to th’ attav. See Cho. 110 
(n.), where the point is discussed, and 
add Ag. 1135 dudl Satras Opoets | vouov 
dvomov (M). 

1774 towwvtTd tay k.t.A. See crit. 
n. Though the line may be an adscript 
expressing some early reader’s approval 
of the sentiments of Eteocles, it may 
possibly have fallen out of M through the 
somewhat similar combinations of letters 
in avrot and rovavra at the beginning of 
their respective lines. In any case it is a 
natural summary of irritation, assisted in 
tone by the colloquial second person, 
and is sufficiently Aeschylean in style. 

178 «el «.7.A. kal belongs to the 
rapid thinking of excitement. ‘(I am 
resolved to stop this) and so, if...’— THs 
épys: always more emphatic in tragedy 
than the simple €ujjs (Cho. 14, 17, 89 &c.); 
‘Zam the person to direct.’ 

179 avip yuvy te: ‘be it man or 
woman.’ Cf. Cho. 659 é&edOérw tis 
Swudrwy Tederpopos, | yur rT’ émapxos 
dvdpa x’ evrperéorepov, Suppl. 385 Spacal 
Te uy Spadoal re, z72f. 4143; but the absence 
of re after avjp here gives more point to 
the notion that not even a woman will 
be spared. For tav=rotrwy cf. Ag. 7, 
Lum. 137. 

XOrt TOY peTaly pLov is simply the com- 
prehensive language, disregarding logic, 
of an angry man. Somewhat similar is 


Soph. £7. 305 ras otoas ré wou | Kai Tas 
amovcas éAmléas dtépOopey (Plut. Mor. 
228 D yuvacxds 7 mados Tivos mapa- 
wAnaolouv avOpwrovis of course more directly 
intelligible). There is no need to force 
a definite meaning on peralxmor, e.g. 
(1) sarcastically, a creature who is neither 
to be called man nor woman, or (2) one 
who is only partly on the way towards 
man or woman (z.é. persons of either sex 
not yet adult). The latter is possible in 
itself, since with words of the character 
of uwerakdd one terminus may be unex- 
pressed (e.g. Eur. ec. 436 dc00v xpévov 
Elpous | Balvw werakd al arupas’ AxiANéws 
=‘before I reach the sword and pyre’), 
but it would be distinctly far-fetched.— 
avip yuvy te is comprehensive of the 
sexes as in Hat. 2. 61 cuudorréwor 5€, 6 
Te dynp Kal yur} éort, mAnY Tadlwr. 
—With xott tav cf. fr. 70 Leds ro Ta 
mavTa xwT. TVS’ bwéprepov. 

180 Wndos...Bovdedoerat: a forcible 
expression and quite sound. The em- 
phasis lies on 6AeOpia: ‘it is the WHdos 
of death which shall decide their case.’ 
In other words, there will be no deliberat- 
ing about it at all; the (immediate) award 
of death will be the only deliberation it 
will receive. ‘Obey me or die. There 
will be no trial and putting of pebbles 
into urns; the only pebbles will be the 
pebbles of stoning.” There is a grim 
play upon the Woes of the courts and 
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heart surge through our citizens. Ye go the best of ways to 
advance the foe without, for our rout and fall are from ourselves 


within. 
women are. 


Such portion may you expect from dwelling where 


Well, if one will not hearken to my authority—man, woman, 
anything betwixt—it is a deadly pebble that shall decide their 


case ; for he dies, for sure, by stoning of the people. 
abroad is for a man; let woman not seek her say. 
indoors, where you can made no hindrance. 


Business 
Be you 
Hear ye, or hear 


ye not, or am I speaking to the deaf? 


CHO. Dear son of Oedipus, my dread came when I heard 


line. 
suggested BeBAjoerar, but }. 


180 d.olcerac Herwerden (Hesych. diolcerat: duaxpiOjcerat). 
181 x of Pvynt is in an erasure. 


I formerly 
186 roy M, 


T@v M3. Perhaps (for metre) we should read *apuarddovroy. For a similar confusion 
cf. Pind. O/. 8. 43 Bapuxrvmov (A) for -ydovmov (cett.). 


Yigos as AiGos. For the very frequent 
omission of “ovoy—its place being supplied 
by position and intonation—cf. 690 (n.), 
719. 

The regular procedure (Eur. Or. 49 
dtoicer Whpov’ Apyelwy mors | ef xpy Oavety 
vw evoium mweTpwuart, ibid. 440 Wapos 
Kad’ juwv olcerat) is to be replaced by one 
much more summary. 

Kat’ attav: loosely after tts, cf. 172. 
Though the Bovd)devors will go against 
them, and kat’ would be required in that 
sense, it should be observed that BovAev- 
wera. Kat’ avtayv can be used in good 
Greek in the neutral sense of wepi a’rav 
(even érawos xara Tivos being possible), 
and, apart from éA¢efpia, the sense is 
simply ‘shall consider their case.’ This 
imparts much more grim life to the ex- 
pression than if we were compelled to 
render ‘shall decide against them.’ 

181 devotypa Sypov 8’: explaining 
the previous line. The addition of 8y- 
pov emphasises the punishment. It will 
not be one inflicted merely by me, but 
one accompanied by the public execra- 
tion due to manifest public wrong, e.g. 
mpodocta. Cf. Ag. 1615 ot gnu’ advéeuw 
év dlkn 7d cdv Kapa | Snpuoppipets, cap’ 
ic Ot, Nevolwous dpas, and for the expression 
generally Soph. Ant. 36 povov mpoxeta bat 
Onmodevorov éy moder, Eur. Sow 1222 
Aehpav 8 dvaxres wpicav rerpoppipe | 
Oavely éuhy déoroway ot Whpy mua. 

182 pédAa ydp dvSpl k.t.A.: a com- 
monplace; cf. Hom. //. 6. 490 aX)’ els 
olkoy lotoa Ta o’ abrhis epya Kbuse |... 
modenos 8 dvdpecor pedjoe, Od. 21. 350, 
Ar. Lys. 520 (quoting Homer), Eur. 


Suppl. 40 mavra yap dv’ apoévey | yuvacét 
mpaccew eikos, aitiwes copal. 

183 rdfw0ev: in a general sense, 
things outside the house, as opposed to 
domestic matters ; not the present affairs 
of the enemy outside the walls.—év8ov 
K.7.A.: Eur. Zvo. 643 (yuvaély) aid 
Tour’ épéAxerar | kax@s dxovew, Hris ovK 
évoov weve, Eur. fv. 521.—BAdByv= 
‘hindrance,’ from the earlier sense of 
Prarrew (Ag. 123 &c.). 

184 7 Kwhq éyw; cf. Cho. 880 
Kwots dut® kal kabevdovow parny | &kpav- 
Ta Bag ; 

185 sq. The Chorus pleads uncon- 
trollable alarm, due to the novel and 
appalling sounds. ec’ takes up det- 
gaca (173). Aeschylus understood the 
psychological fact (Plut. Zor. 666 D) that 
peyloras of 61a Wopou AdpvBa kal PoBou 
Tapaxas émipépovow.—dlrov Oidlarov 
Tékos is an appeal combining loyal affec- 
tion with respect (cf. 664). 

186—191 The language throughout 
this highly figurative passage is carefully 
chosen so as to combine the double senses 
of a series of words. A term commonly 
applicable in one sense is qualified by an 
adjective (on the principle illustrated at 
v. 64) so as to adapt it to another (cf. 
135—137). Each of these requires a 
consideration which has apparently not 
been given by commentators.—dppa- 
réktuTov OroBov is an d7ofos not of the 
customary nature (from a flute or pipe), 
but from a chariot-wheel. It is indeed 
produced by oipuyyes, but ovpryyes €Al- 
tTpoxot, the pipes of the axle-hub. There 
is a ringing of mnéddia, but mndaXlwv 


Ist 
strophe. 
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oO , 
6toBov, OTe TE TU- 


puyyes ekhay Fav ehizpoxot, 


UTTLK@V T avOTVa@V 
ad ® 4 

mnoariov dua oTopa 

TupuyeveTay Yaw. 


ET. 


190 


> > Rs: a \ 
ti obv; 6 vadtns dpa py ’s Tpopav duyway 
, 


mpvpunbev HUpev pnXavyVv TwTyptas, 


7 / 
VEQS KapLOvO'NS TOVTL@ San KUHLQTL ; 


187 érToBov orToBoy recc. 
beginning of éx\aygar. 
(though not in his text). }. 


ért M, corr. rec. ¥- 
Oolrpoxor rec. 
dmvov Lachmann, dmvay (or diov) Paley. 


188 m writes 6¢ over the 
189 dimvwy M. Corr. Verrall 
190 dia 


oréua Lachm., da ocrouara E. A. I. Ahrens; but neither metre nor sense require 


the change. 4. 
M@ through echo of -ay. 


immukov, which steer, not as do the 
mdadia of a ship, but Sia ordpa. 

186 sqq. Tov: the art. is demonstra- 
tive (as always in lyrics). So 277, 293, 
707, 720 &c.—appardéktumov : ‘sounded 
bya chariot.’ «rvzos is quite appropriate 
to a musical instrument: cf. Bacchyl. 7. 
46 (13). If ocadmlyywy xKrimos, Eur. 
avvAGv xrbros.—6toBov: an appropriate 
word of the avdos or aipryE: cf. P.V. 
596 droBet Sovak. 

The construction is most simply taken 
as dkovoaca Tov dpp. dStoBov...1nSa- 
Alwy te, the clause ore Te...€A(tpoxot being 
exegetic of apu. éroBoy: lit. ‘when I 
heard the note sounded by the chariot— 
yes, when the pipes screamed—and (when 
I heard) the steering gear &c.’ The 
change from accus. to gen. is correct, 
since éroBov is a sound and mnéaNwy an 
instrument. [Less simply we might make 
mnoariwy depend on droBorv, with ore Te 
k.7.\. answering to mndaXlwy re...; but 
the latter édroBos is scarcely dpuardxru- 
Tos. | 

ovpryyes: defined by éXirpoxo (cf. 64). 
They are odpryyes with a difference, viz. 
in the sense of % 6a} rod rpoxod (schol. 
on Soph. £7, 716). Cf. Suppl. 187 ov- 
peyyes a€ovANaro, Eur. 7.4. 230 ovpryyas 
dpuarelous.—éXtrpoxor (cf. 129 OedKdv- 
rows) =‘which whirl the wheels.’ 

189 sq. immdv 7’ addmvev K.T.X. 
Verrall’s adéavey, though not inserted in 
his text, is exactly the right word for both 
sense and metre. The conjecture is 
happier than he appears to have seen, 
when the whole passage is treated as 
double in meaning. Of the bits as un- 


191 rupiBpeueray Dind. from a gloss in Hesych. ¥. xadway 
192 ri & of or més of Blomf. 4. 


dpa y’ eis 


couth musical instruments it is suited to 
the harsh sound: cf. Hom. //. 12. 160 
képudes 5’ aud’ avov avrew, ibid. 13 
kappadéov avoev and Latin aridus. OF 
the breathing of the horses it suits the 
notion of hotness. avémvous is thus the 
contrary of e.g. ddurvow pwvg (Pind. J. 
2. 25). For bits as a’Aoi see 450 (n.) 
and Pollux quoted there.—irmikey again 
defines: ‘not of ships, but of steeds.’ 
The metaphor is not merely from the 
fact that a rudder guides, but there is a 
picture of the reins (acting like our 
steering-ropes) to be pulled on either 
side. In the Greek ship there are two 
wndadia so worked. The comparison of 
horses and ships is frequent: cf. Pind. P. 
14. 17 8q., Bacchyl. 5. 47 xuBepy7jrav (of 
steeds), Pseudo-Plut. de wit. et poes. Hom. 
§ 20 (from some unknown source) $6éyé- 
aro 6° qvloxos vnds Kvavompwporo.—did 
orépa: still expressing the differentia. 
In a ship the steering would not be 
through the oréua, which is the ‘front’ 
(cf. the ordua of an army)=-p@pa. 
191 muvptyeverav xadwov: unlike 
the xadwol, or steering-tackle, of a ship, 
these are of iron. For xa\wot of a ship 
cf. Plut. Aor. 767 (quoting) moAN@v 
xarwav Epyov olaxwy 6’ aua. Doubtless 
in a ship the yadwol and mnddda ‘sang.’ 
In the case of the horses we are here to 
think, not of the reins, but of the actual 
metal bit (cf. Soph. O. C. 1067 was yap 
dorpamrre: xadu0s). Editors should. not 
have changed the word to tuptBpeperav. 
It is true that Hesych. has rupiBpeuéras 
6 xadwes* Tiwaxldas (the writer of glosses) 
dé, Hrot 6 mupl Bpéuwy 7 did mupds Bpguov- 
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the chariots’ ringing note—the ringing when the pipes shrieked 
in the whirling wheels—and the harsh-tuned gear that steers in 
the horses’ mouths, the fire-begotten bit. 


Er. What then? Doth the seaman by fleeing from poop to 
prow find means to save himself when the ship meets labour in 
a heavy sea? 


recc. mpwpay M. 193 cipev M, evipe m. 194 rovria « x wate M with 
év xt (m) in the erasure. pds kare recc. I have made the simplest correction ( |). 
kuxjpate M. Schmidt, mpooxd\toware Lowinski, cadevuare Wecklein. Other words 
of a similar form which might be suggested are Mpockpovmari, KuAlwaTt, méomare 
and (less plausible) orodjuart, Te mhwart. I now regard oly tpatvuare (Class. Rev. 
III. p. 103) as inappropriate (¥ ); “and should reject vooymare for the same reason. 


Tos yeyovws. But the form in which 
Hesych. quotes shows that he is not 
referring to the present passage. As 
applied to iron the notion is frequent. 
Cf. 925 é« mupds ovdels|...c(dapos, Eur. 
Hipp. 1223 ai 8 evdaxodoar cropua mupi- 
yevh yuadas. In Eur. Or. 820 rupeyevet 
Téuvew mahdug the Schol. explains by 
amnve?, a connotation which is perhaps 
present here also. The thought that iron 
is made by fire is due to the manner 
of producing and working it from the 
ore. Moreover the fact that it can 
become red-hot suggested that it was 
itself fire condensed. Such a suggestion 
would be helped by the mystery of meteo- 
ric iron, which was probably the oldest 
form in which the metal was known. 
Similarly Dionysus was said by some to 
be zupvyevns because vines sprang from 
volcanic soil (Strabo 13. 4. 11). In epic 
times the wonder of iron was still fresh. 
We may be satisfied (for Aesch.) to un- 
derstand the word as meaning ‘ produced 
by the agency of fire.’ Cf. Ath. 468§E 
Ties O€ dtipwrov piddny TO Képas* ov yap 
ylverat dia mupds. So an earthenware 
vessel is mupdxriros (Timoth. af. Ath. 
455 F). Critias (af. Ath. 28 C) has yalas 
Te Kkaplvov T° &xyovoyv nupe | ...Képapov. 
For the form mupryevérns cf. Hom. Od. 
5. 296 Bopéns alOpyyevérns, Timoth. af. 
Plut. Aor. 177 B ynyevérav dpyupov. 
192 rt ovv; The final semi-vowels 
cand v were naturally capable of pro- 
nunciation with an ‘on-glide’ before a 
vowel, 2.2. rl 4 otv, et % olafa. (Hence 
in much of the later prose observation 
will show that hiatus is only allowed 
after -c and -v, where in reality it is no 
hiatus at all.) In tragedy we have tl 
ovv; here and zzf. 691, Suppl. 310, 
Eum. 903, Soph. Ph. 100, A7. 8733 Tl 
éorw; Soph. Ph. 733; Th elas; Tr. 


1203; €0 to8’ O.T. 959, Eur. fr. 946. 
It will be observed that the following 
vowel is (in tragedy) always in a long 
syllable (Smyth G&. Mel. Poets p. 296). 

és mpopav. Paley says ‘to the gods 
there.’ But the gods were in the stern 
(Eur. 7. A. 209), and supplication to them 
is made from the mpipva: cf. Hymn. 
Diosc. 8 oi & awd vndy | edxomevor Kadé- 
ovat Aros kovjpous meyanoto |...é7’ akpwrnpia 
Bavres | rpduvns. The thought is simply 
that of aimless running from the post of 
direction (ptpvnOev: cf. 2 n., Hdt. 1. 
24) and leaving the ship to look after 
itself. 

193 nvpev: the active is used not 
only for ‘found,’ but for ‘got.’ Cf. Soph. 
Ll. 1305 péy’ ebpetv xépdos, Pind. P. 2. 
64 ddgav evpety, Eur. 7. A. 1026, Heracl. 
303, O. 7. 89, 7.7. 4. So émpate (P. 2. 
40, J. 4. 8), dpémew (P. 1. 48), Koutferv 
(Soph. O. C. 6, 1411), pépw (O. ZT. 590, 
aan ees 

194 kapovons: not ‘has given in,’ 
since Eteocles would not acknowledge 
that parallel, but gnomic (with ntpev).— 
movttm *Tu Kvpartt. See crit. n.—trov- 
tle KopaTL=movTw Kuualvovre: cf. 677 
KOua Kwkxutod =‘ Cocytus at flood,’ Eur. 
Suppl. 473 Kkupatwv arep rhdkw | ohv vav- 
oTo\noes =‘ without a swollen sea.’ The 
large number of possible verbals in -ua 
makes certainty of restoration impossible. 
The reading offered in the text is not 
merely technically the easiest, in view of 
the variants év kipart (n.), mpos Kipare 
(recc.), which indicate that kJmare is 
correct and that some loss had occurred 
before it; but also tt adds that touch of 
depreciation of the danger which Eteocles 
would naturally impart. The ship of the 
state merely xkduver 7. [mpos KOparL 
(recc.) is possible in itself: cf. P. V. grr 
Oodepot 5€ Aovyou tatovs’ elky | oTvyvis 
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dvr. a’, XO. GAN emt Satpovev 7 p06 pojLos nrdov ap- 


otp. f’. 


yaia Bpérn ticvvos Geots, 
vupados oT odo0as 

vepopevas Bpomos ev TuUdats" 
87 707 npOnv poBo 

mpos pakdpwv utds, TOEws 
iy’ wmepexovev aAKav. 


195 


200 


/ 4, 
ET. wipyov otéyev evyerbe tod€urov Sopv. ‘ 
nw > > > 
ovKoUY TAO eoTar Tpos Dewy; ahd ovV Geovd 
nw ww Y 
Tovs THS adovans modeos exXurewv Aoyos. 
XO. pymor enov KaT alo@va dito. Geav 


ade mavayupis, pnd erridoyme Tavd’ 


195 sq. 7dOov | dpxata Bpérn M. 


flaw may be in v. 186 (c.n.). 


of Ablaut-relations) naturally write vidopévas. 
208 sq. ovkovry M, ovxody mv. 


Bothe. 


196 @eotc. ricvvos Seidler, but the metrical 


a 
198 vedouévns M. The older editions (unaware 


200 odceos Wellauer, méXex 
m’ assigns ovxodv...@eGy to the chorus 


mpos Kvuacw drys. Other restorations 
might introduce various notions. (a) ovv 
xelpare (cf. Plat. Cor. 31 xaéamep év 
Xetwove woAA@ kal KAVSwHe THs Toews) 
might be suggested, but movriw is then 
somewhat idle. (?) A word expressive 
of the shaking or rolling of a ship would 
be possible, though nearer than Weck- 
lein’s caXetware would be KvAtpare (cf. 
Theogn. 619 moAN ev aunxavinor Kudly- 
dower and context, Oracl. ap. Plut. Mor. 
399 C POtalBporov 7 éml KUwa KuvAWSomevou 
mo\€uoro). (c) The notion might be of 
shock or collision, whether with waves or 
reef or enemy (e.g. Pind. O. 12. 11 aviapats 
dvrixtipoavres fadats). In this sense 
Tpookpovpatt would be very close to the 
reading of recc. (¢) It might be of the 
striking of ‘a sea’ which threatens to 
swamp (Plut. AZo, 206 D cuyxdufouévou 
rod mXolov), and for this, since Eteocles 
would only acknowledge the blow and 
not the taking on board, we might have 
mpockAtopart. But the reading given 
above is preferable. ] 

The simile itself is of the commonest: 
cf. Eur. Phoer. 859 & yap kidwre xel- 
MeO’... | Sopds Aavarddy, Soph. Ant. 162, 
[Eur.] Aes. 246, 322, and see zxf. 743 
sqq. 

195 GAN’... 


sq. The point of the 


reply is ‘Nay, I came to the gods because 
I trusted in them.’—-pé8popos: cf. Soph. 
Ant. 107 gvydda mpddpouor (‘in headlong 
haste’ Jebb). The sense of zpo- is ‘for- 
ward,’ not ‘before.’ Cf. Eur. Phoen. 
207 TOTVLA, LOE TPddpomos, and mpodvyeiv. 
In Suppl. 352 ixérw dvydda sepidposov 
we have a different picture. Here there 
is a destination.—aépxata: and therefore 
with more claim to their protection.— 
Geots: stressed. That the power lies with 
the gods is insisted upon throughout : cf. 
205, 212, 219. 

197 sq. vidddos...d6Xoas. Once more 
the adj. defines (64, 188). The simile 
is expressed in full in Hom. 7. 12. 
278—289 Tév 8, ws TE vipddes yYudvos 
mwimtwot Oamecal | Fuare xemmeplw... | as 
Tov audorépwoe NOL TwTevTO Bameat |... 
TO O€ Tetxos Uarep wav Sovmos dpwper; cf. 
toid. 156, Eur. Andr. 1129 muxvy dé 
vipade mavTdbev omodotuevos (of stones), 
Anth. Pal. 6. 84. 3 dxovres icdpiOuds Te 
xarain | xXepuds, Verg. Aen. 12. 284 
Serreus...imber. 

vehopévas: not vermovans, since Zeus 
velec (Weckl.). 

199 7 ToT’: epic, and occasionally 
lyric, e.g. Pind. /r. 65. 3 (Bgk.). Here, 
however, the sense of $y is rather more 
prominent ‘naturally, then...’— yp0nv: 


ENTA Ell OHBAZ 
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CHo. Nay, when to the ancient images of the high powers 


ist anti- 


I came in headlong haste, ’twas trusting in the Gods, at the strophe. 


rattle of the deadly sleet that was snowing in the gates, Yes, 
dread stirred me then to turn to the blessed ones in prayer, 
that they might hold protection o’er the town. 


Et. Pray that the wall hold firm against the foeman’s 
thrust. Will that not be in the Gods’ behalf? ’Tis said, Gods 
of a taken town quit their abode. 


CHo. Never in days of mine may these assembled Gods so 


and the rest (with dv7:ka87 unexampled for Aeschylus) to Eteocles. 
of the sense has produced numerous alterations. 
absence of the question mark (Class. Rev. II. p. 103). 
205 éuny recc. (éudy is possible, cf. Eur. 


recc. ékxdelrew M, éxdurety MA, 


Phoen. 1488 croriay ai@va, Pind. P. 4. 186). 


Misconception 
The only error of M is in the 
204 modews M, corr. 


Xelmot M, corr. recc. 


of various forms of excitement, cf. Soph. 
O. T. gt4 aiper Ovpov Oidimous... | v- 
TOL. 

200 sq. médews: their motive was 
patriotic.—tmepéxovev: the expression is 
taken from the holding of a protecting 
shield. The usual phrase has xe@pa for 
adkav: cf. Hom. //. 4. 249 dpa tiy7’ ai 
Kk tupw brépoxyn xelpa Kpoviwy, 24. 374, 
Theogn. 757 Zevs ev triode rédnos Ureip- 
éxer...xelpa. So at Athens Ila\das ’AAn- 
valyn xetpas Urepbev Exec (Solon 2 (13). 4). 

202 mupyov otéyew x.7.A. “There 
is no depreciation of the Gods in this. 
Eteocles means that this is the right and 
practical form of prayer. It is also one 
which it will be to the interest of the 
Gods to grant. For this insistence on 
mipyor see Introd. § 18. In 8dpv there 
is doubtless a play upon the sense of 
‘ship’ (Suppl. 141 dopds dda oréywvr 
dopés, Bacchyl. 17. go lero 6’ ekUmoumov 
dp, Eur. Cycl. 19 dvewos éumrvetioas Sopl). 
The city has been repeatedly regarded as 
a ship, and the attack of the enemy is 
their éuBody: hence oréyev. The parallel 
meanings are (1) ‘withstand the spear’ 
(cf. Thuc. 4. 34 otre yap oi mtdou Eareyov 
Ta Tokedpata, Ar. Vesp. 1295 Tas mhyyas 
oréyew), (2) ‘prove water-tight against 
the (charging) ship.’ 

203 sq. ovKovy 1a8’ Yora K.7.A. 
See crit. n. ‘Will not this be to the 
interest of the Gods?’ Cf. Eur. Adc. 57 
mpos Tav éxdvTwv, PoiBe, Tov vouov TLOns, 
Soph. O. 7. 1434 mpds cod yap, ov6’ nod, 
gpacw. The sense proceeds with ‘At 
any rate the saying goes &c.’—éxAumety : 


LT. Sa. FT, 


gnomic. He does not use the stronger 
éxmecetvy, which would be offensive to 
deity. For the notion of the migration 
of the Gods in such cases cf. Hdt. 8. 41 
oi "A@nvatos...€&éAurov Thy wodw ws Kat 
Ths Oeot drodeNourulns Thy dKpdTodu, 
Eur. 770. 25 Nelrw 70 Kdewov “INvov Bu- 
mods 7’ éuovs: | epnuia yap mow dray 
AdBy Kak, | vooe? TA THY Hedy ovdE Tima- 
cOa Oéa, Verg. Aen. 2. 351 excessere 
omnes adytis arisque relictis | di, quibus 
imperium hoc steterat, Liv. 5. 21 sq., 
Tac. H. 5. 13 audita maior humana vox, 
excedere deos (at Jerusalem). The schol. 
refers also to the Zoavnpédpo of Sopho- 
cles.—ékAutretv, like other verbs of aban- 
doning, requires no object. Cf. Cho. 268 
ov'roe mpodwoer Aoklou peyacbevis | xpno- 
pos, Hum. 64, Suppl. 525 add’ ote dapdy 
xpovoy épnudoer maryp, Eur. Hel. 595 of 
pirrarot Nelrrovow. 

206 tavdyupis. The word expresses 
the number and strength of the Gods 
represented. That all these should depart 
is too terrible a thought. That there is 
a ‘ full assemblage’ of the greater Gods is 
shown by the previous invocation of Zeus, 
Hera, Poseidon, Ares, Aphrodite, Athe- 
na, Apollo and Artemis (111—150). If 
others in the (varying) list of the Pantheon 
were present, their omission from the 
invocation would be explained by the 
natural absence of warlike emblems from 
their Bpéryn. A similar grouping of images 
appears in the Supplices (where cf. 228 
mavrwy 38 dvaxrwy TOvde KowoBwulav). 
—él8oupt: ‘live to see.’ 


and 
strophe. 


avt. 3’. 
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AIZXYAOY 


> / 4 ‘\ fs > 
aoTvopopoupevay TOW Kal OTPATEVM 


€ , \ 8 Ah 
AMTTOMEVOV TUPL OALy. 


KT. 


py por Oeovs Kahotoa Bovdevov Kakas' 
£ > -~ > 7 
Ileapyia ydp éore THs Evmpagias 


210 


BLATNP; yur LwTHpos* raitoe EXEL hoyos. 


KO; 


€att: Oeot 8 &r iayds Kabureprépa: 


‘i > > Lal ’ 
mo\\aKk. & éy KakoLoL Tavapayavov 
nr > > 4 
Kak xaheTas dvas vmep? oupatwr 


ww nw c w~ 
K PHLVaLevav vepedav odode. 


207 o7 of orparevy’ is in an erasure. 
Prien. Schol. has yp. Tupomevov. 
to be correct. 
212 m writes ows over eod. 
7 Blomf. 
Kakoist Tay aunxavov M. 


215 


207 sq. orparol damrouévay wupi datov 


Other corrections of the text assume ép@ot of v. 215 
211 yivai rec. ovis cwrjpos Hermann. 4. d6vnaidwpos Ifeimsoeth. 
Marcellinus (Vit. Thwuc. § 5) quotes with Geod. 
The punctuation of M is perhaps preferable to ore Geot x.7.d. 

Marcellinus (/.c.) also has trav. 


Beots O€ 
213 & 
tov Canter (from schol.). 


207 sq. dortv8popoupévay mort. A 
mots (‘realm’) is wider than its dorv. 
A mods may be overrun in its surround- 
ing country, but it is only in extremes 
that its dorv is in the hands of the 
enemy.—xal orpdrevp,” amrdpevov: sc. 
a’rjs (or, more closely to the sense, Tov 
dorews). There is no difficulty in ren- 
dering ‘and an army (.é.a foreign enemy, 
under orders and in concert) laying hands 
upon it with foeman’s fire.’ [‘ Setting 
ablaze’ would of course require amrov.] 
There are other sorts and occasions of 
fire, but here it is the fire of a o7pd- 
Teva and intended for nothing else*but to 
create destruction.—amrépevov possibly 
contains the same notion of ‘attacking’ as 
in Pind. 4. 8. 22 amrerae (sc. POdvos) 
éo\ Gv del, a sense derived from the grip of 
wrestling.—avpl Satw: the epic phrase, 
but not necessarily with the adj. under- 
stood in precisely the epic sense, which 
is that of ‘burning’ (e.¢. Z/. 6. 331, 2. 
415 mpHoae dé rupds Snlovo Odperpa, and so 
apparently Aleman /7. 51 xeiua wip Te 
ddwov). For Attic of the 5th cent. the 
meaning ‘cruel’ or ‘hostile’ (¢zfersvs) 
was the more recognised: cf. Cho. 428 (n.). 
The common element of sense is destruc- 
tiveness. For ddvos=moducos note the 
equivalence of ¢.g. Eur. fr. 360. 23 wodw 
Te woneula Kare’xe PAGE with e.g. Hel. 196 
"INov karacxapav | aupt nédovoay datw. 
The picture of devastation by fire recurs 
7nf. 320. 


209 Bovdciov kakas: the emphatic 
words. The sense almost amounts to 
‘Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves.” Demosthenes (Avistocr. § 113) 
describes as the two blessings 7d evruxetv 
and 70 Ka@s BovAever@ar: cf. the version 
of Longinus (2 § 3), who says of 76 ed 
BovNeveo@at that ols dv wh rapy cvvavarpet 
kal Oarepov. 

210 IleSapxia... Himpatias: per- 
sonified. Cf. Theogn. 384 sq. meviny | 
unrép’ dunxavins, Crates fr. 2. 2 ebredin, 
kNewhs Eyyove cwdpootyns, Alcaeus /r. 
73 (65) mevia...auaxavia ctv adedped, 
poet. incert. af. Plut. Mor. 34 rips 
detilas yap aloxpa ylyverac réxva, ibid. 
644D rov Tis TUXns maida KdAjpor, Av. 
760, Aleman 62 <rvya> evvoulas <re> 
kal meds adedPa | kal mpouabelas Ovya- 
tep, Dionys. fr. 4 7) yap Tupavvis dduxlas 
kajrnp Epu, Soph. fr. 839, Eur. fr. 474 wévos 
yap, ws Aéyovow, evxrelas marhp, Shak. 
Mach. 4. 3. 114 This noble passion, | 
Child of integrity. The personification 
is made the more pronounced by the 
article: cf. P. V. 1069 dvwye ydp ce Thy 
avdadlay | webévr’ epeuvav thy copy ev- 
BovNlay. Hvmpatia was onetitle of Artemis, 
but that consideration is not in point.— 
Tle@apyx(a is emphatic: ‘It is Obedience 
(loyalty) that is the mother of Well- 
being.’ 

211 = yvv7 Lwrnpos: rightly retained 
by Verrall as ‘wife of the Goodman 
Zwrijp’ (not Zeus, but generically). The 


ENVAVEN! 


OHBAZ SI 


do; nor may I live to see this realm with its town o’errun, and 
soldiers lay hands on it with desolating fire. 


ET. Come! 


What use to call on Gods, and act with folly ? 


The mother of Well-being is Loyalty, wife of Upholder. So 


goes the saw. 


CHo. E’en so! 


Yet the Gods have a strength of higher 


warrant, and often when a man is all-helpless in distress, it 
guides him even from misery’s worst straits where the clouds 


hang o’er his eyes. 


tw’ would be unsatisfactory. Except for the evidence of Marcellinus the a might 


a 
have come from misplacement of the superscript in Tév dunxavov, but Kaxoto. mava- 


baxavoy (*ed. after kaxols tov mavauaxavoy of M. Schmidt) is better. y. 

G. C. W. Schneider (making o\\a«c=‘ perhaps’). 

215 xpiuvauévay vepéday M (and so, but with xpnu-, m’ and Marcell.), 
6p00t M, corr. Oberdick (cf. 27 c.n.). y. 


Marcellinus. 
corr. Hermann. 


TOL, 
214 kal yaderGs dvas rep Te 


notion is that anyone who is to be a 
owTnp (or 6 cwowv) must be wedded to 
medapxia (Soph. Ant. 675 T&v 8 dpGovr- 
uévay | oder Ta Toa cwpual’ 7 TeOap- 
xa). The words &8’ éxe Adyos shew 
that an old proverb is being quoted, 
though not necessarily in the exact words. 
The meaning is not ‘such is my order’ 
(like 66 6 u000s éorarw, or the elpyra 
oyos of Lum. 713), but ‘so goes the 
saw’: cf. Cho. 519, Eur. /. A,-72 ws 6 
1000s avOpdémrwv éxe. [Hermann’s yovns 
awtypos adds nothing to the sense of 
evmpaéias. Moreover it is not evmpatla 
which o@fe. There would, of course, 
be no objection to the fem. owrfjpos 
(713 n.).J 

212 cod: stressed (cf. 194, 205). 
—kavureptépa: viz. than mere reOapxla, 
or than all that we can do by ro Bovdever Oax 
Kadws. 

213 odAdkt: the same form (lyric) 
occurs in Suppl. 126, Soph. Ph. 1456. 
—tTravapaxavov : seecrit.n. Apart from 
the greater strength of the word the pas- 
sage gains in another way by this reading. 
It is more desirable to join év kakoiot 
closely with dudxavoy than with doi. 
This could not be done with rov dudxavor, 
since the article is wrongly placed. 

214 sq. kdk xaderas K.7.A.: Kal 
belongs to xaAemas, ‘even when grief 
is stubborn.’ It would be very weak and 
also harsh to make it connective (?.e. 
“conducts the helpless in his troubles and 
out of the mist’). The picture is that ofa 


man who is rendered helpless by darkness 
or fog, not seeing his way nor knowing 
how to act, like Ajax in Hom. //. 17. 645. 
On that passage Longinus (9. 10) writes 
adxdus dgvw kal vv0é dropos THy Tov 
“EdAjvay éméxer udxnv: évOa 69 6 Alas 
adunxaveyv x.7r.\.— ademas: ‘severe’ 
in the sense of hard to cope with. Cf. 
Suppl. 172 Xaderrov yap éx mvevparos elow 
xeyuwv. For the expression in general 
cf. Ap. Rhod. 2. 580 brép Kepadis yap 
aunxavos nev d\eOpos, Pind. O. 7. 24 dul 
5 avOpérwy ppacty dumdaxlae | dvaplOun- 
To. Kp€uavtac* Totro 5° dudxavov evpélv 
k.7.¥.; and for the metaphor in vedheddy 
cf. fr. mel. adesp. 139. 7 TH 8 duaxavlas 
mopov eldes &v addyeow, | Kal Aapapdy 
paos dyayes ev ckdrw, Dem. 18. 291 
Tov Kiwdvvov mapeNbety érolnoev womrep 
vépos, Bacchyl. /r. 20, Z/. 18. 22 dxeos 
vepédn. Similar in notion are Cho, 804 
dds dvidetv Sbmov avdpbs, | kal vw éNevdeplus | 
Aapmpas ieiv Pirlors | olyuace dvopepas 
kan’rrpas, Eur. oz 1466. [It is a matter 
of indifference whether kp. vepeAdv be 
treated as gen. abs. or as dependent on 
Svas, ‘grief (consisting) of mists.’] 

6807: see crit. n. Except for the 
metre, épQot would stand, in the sense 
‘leads on the right path’: cf. Soph. 47. 
1254 6p0ds els ddov mopeverar. But dpOdv 
dyew els 660v can be compressed into a 
more Aeschylean 66007. 600 clarifies the 
metaphor, which appears also in Pind. 1. 
7.97 dpaxandy duaBarwr. 


4—2 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 
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QavT. Vy. . 
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fal ‘\ vs) 
avdpav Tad éatl, opayva Kal xpyoTnpLa 


i ‘ ’ ; 
Jeotaw epdew, Toreplwy TELPwLEVOLS 

> A ¥ , 
gov © av TO ovyay Kal pevely ELOW ddpov. 


XO. 


ET. 


lal te 
Sia Oeav rodw veyope? addmaror, 
= 4 
Suapevéwy 5 dxAov TUpyos aToaTEyeL. 
Tic TOE VELETLS OTVYEL; 


nw nw A 
ovto. Pbova cor Salpovev TYyLav yEevos* 


GAN as Toditas pi) KakooTAdyyvous THis, 
evenros tof. pnd ayav vaeppoBov. 


XO. 


, , 
TOTALVLOV KAvovca puya<da> TATAYOV 


bo 
to 
ou 


tapBootvw pdBw tavd és axportohw, 


/ 4 e / 
TLLLOV €00S, LKOPaY. 
216 766 Blomfield. 217 épdew M. 


mecpwuévors M (with wr over os by m). }- 


218 Wecklein would read the improbable coi for odv, misled by schol. (q.v.). 


219 For the metre see note on v. 225. 


état Oedv Meineke. 


veuouer@’ M, corr. recc. 


Though the corruption is generally from -uwec@a to -uefa the reverse occurs in Ar. 


Thesm. 802 (R), 810, Pax 1081. adauavtoy M, corr. Pauw. 


221 7i M, corr. Heath. 


216 oddyia kal xpnotipia. The 
words are not synonymous. In Xen. An, 
5. 6. 21 there is a similar distinction: 
Tad TE lepa Huty Kara, ol TE olwvol alccot, 
Ta TegHhdyia kdd\NoTa. oThadytaarespeci- 
fically offerings to the véprepo (Harrison 
Prol. Gk. Rel. cap. 11.) while xpyoty pia 
are more general, z.e. ‘and (other) vic- 
tims,’ here sacrifices to the supernal 
powers. The word originally meant the 
victims used in consulting oracles, but in 
practice often became=iepd. The notion 
here is only of service and placation: cf. 
Suppl. 459 Set xdpra Ovew Kal mecety 
xXpnoTrypa | Peotor roddors roANA, TKLOY AS 
dxn. Nor are the words synonymous in 
Soph. 47. 218 roatr’ dv ous oxnvajs 
évdov | xelpoddixta ody’ aivoBady, | 
Kelvou xpnoTHpia Tavdpds (z.e. ‘these are 
the strange ypnorjpia he offers’). 

217 Qeoiow. In tragedy, when used 
in its full length of three syllables, the 
word is emphatic: cf. Cho. 776 mé\Ne 
Oeotow wvmep dv péd\y mép. Eteocles 
takes up their repeated mention of @eoé : 
‘the gods (of whom you speak somuch).’— 
Teipwopévots. The neighbouring toAeploy 
makes it desirable to avoid meipwuévev in 
agreement with dvdpév. On the other 
hand there can be no ambiguity caused 
by the dat. @eot’s. Hence ‘in the case of 
those doing their best against the enemy’ 
or (better) ‘at grips (cf. metpay 486 n.) 
with the enemy.’ 

218 1d ovyav x.7.A.: according to 


the Greek conception of ideal woman. 
Cf. Eur. Heracl. 476 yuvatkt yap ovyn Te 
kal 76 cwhpoveiv | kadoTor, elow OB HovxXov 
péve Sduwr, Ar. Lys. 514, Xen. Oec. 7. 30. 
In Soph. 47. 293 ydvat, yuragl Kdouov 7 
avyn péper is called a stock phrase (del 
buvovmevor). 

219 81a Sev: again emphatic. The 
words belong to the next line also. 
—vepnopeB’ : ze. ‘we, the women,...’ (and 
therefore it is right for us to pray). 

221 ris raSex.t.A.: lit. ‘what anger 
shews dislike of this conduct of ours ?? = 
‘why should there be any show of anger 
at our conduct ?’—d8e: used bya speaker 
of his own actions, attitude or language 
(Suppl. 394, Cho. 636).—vépeots : Hom. 
Ll. 3. 156 od véweots Todas cal évxvtudas 
?Axaods | rod’ dud yuvant moddr 
xpdvov ddyea macxew, Od. 20. 330 ov Tis 
véueots meveuev 7 Hv KT, Cypr. fr. ap. 
Ath. 334 D érelpero yap @pévas aidot | 
kal veuéoet, The word is taken up by 
@8ove in the reply.—orvyet: of the 
practical demonstration of uiros : see Cho. 
61rn(n.); 906.7. Mo37, Eun Or-rr53, 

222 d8ove: answering to véueois. 
The reply of Eteoclesis pious but practical. 
—yévos is not merely comprehensive. It 
acknowledges the difference of Gods from 
men in ‘kind,’ z.e. in respect of their 
higher powers. This also is the intention 
in the change to dayudvar. A daluwy is 
any power beyond the human. The 
word includes @eof but is wider (see note 


EMA SeN| 
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It is for men to do service to Gods with victim and 


sacrifice, when at grips with the foe; but your part is to hush 


and stay at home. 


CHO. ‘Tis through the Gods that we dwell in an unconquered 


land, and that the wall keeps out a horde of enemies. 


How can 


our acts bring anger and abhorrence ? 


jae 


I mislike not that ye pay honour to beings of higher 


power ; but, for fear ye make our burghers craven-hearted, be 
calm, nor let your terror master you too far. 


CHO. 


"Twas at the sudden sound of the mingled rattling, 


that in fright and dread I came to this citadel and sanctuary. 


223 r.Ge’s M, rLOHs m’. 
dvduuya rec. Corr. *ed. }. 


224 &xnXos recc. 
KNbovo’ avauiya matayov Prien, Lowinski, Oberdick. 
motiparov k\vovca mdtayov dvaulé Heimsoeth. 


225 kNiovea warayov dupwya M, 


226 axpdrodw M, corr. Porson. 


és oxomGy (or ckoriay) rec., whence tdvde worl cxordy Hermann. 


on 510).—ov® with infin. as in Hom. 
Od. 19. 348 7H 8 ovK av POovdowe moda 
avactar éueto. 

223 oXlras )( dacuovwy. — kako- 
omhddyxvous : cf. domdayxvos, Opact- 
omdayxvos and Aristeas ap. Longin. 10. 4 
(of fear) omddyxvowr Kax@s dvaBaddo- 
MEeVOLoL. 

224 pnd’ dyav. At this date such 
an expression would imply a glance at 
the proverbial unéév dyav (Theogn. 4or). 
So P. V. 72, 343, Suppl. 1072 Ta Dewy 
pniev aydvev.—imephoBot : there is em- 
phasis, but no real tautology, with dyav. 
wmep- means either (1) ‘on behalf of (us, 
or the city)’: cf. 279 vmrepdédoxev (n.), 
or (2) ‘greatly,’ z.e. ‘do not carry your 
great fear too far.’ The second is pre- 
ferable, not only from the difficulty of 
supplying 7u@v or THs médews, but in view 
of e.g. Pers. 796 brepré\Xous ayav, Lum. 
824 UrepOiuws dyav, Soph. A7. g51 ayav 
UmepBpibels dx Gos. 

225 otatyioy: pronounced trorat- 
vuoy. Cf. 115 yer¥wv and Appendix to 
that line. The sense is ‘new (or sudden) 
and strange,’ and it was this strangeness 
which frightened them. Cf. Bacchyl. 
16. 51 tpawé re moravlay uArw, Soph. 
Ant. 849.—mwdrayov is not the rattle of 
the enemy’s spears and armour, since it 
would be manifestly untrue for the Chorus 
to say that it only fled to the Acropolis 
upon hearing that sound (see 78 sqq-)- 
Their hurried flight for refuge took place 
before the enemy came near. The 
mdrayos is the rattling of arms going on 
about the town when Eteocles gave his 
first orders. This rattling may well be 
described as puyds. 


226 tapBocive ddBw. rTapBos was 
not originally identical in meaning with 
oBos (which in Homer still means ‘rout,’ 
‘flight ’). _The one word expressed the 
feeling, the other the movement: cf. //. 
12. 45 Tov O’otmore kvdddiwov Kip | rapBer 
ovdé PoBetrar. It is not, indeed, likely 
that the tragedians were alive to the 
special epic distinction (which Aristarchus 
was compelled to point out); but they 
felt some difference between the words, 
and Aesch. at least could not have 
regarded himself as simply writing the 
equivalent of poBepw p68w or rapBootvy 
TapBe.. It was, however, inevitable that 
no consistent discrimination would be 
maintained between words whose values 
overlapped, and poets freely availed 
themselves of the pair of terms for the 
species of emphasis which appears in the 
English ‘fear and dread.’ Hence e.g. 
Suppl. 744 weplpoBov mw’ exec rapBos, 
Soph. 77. 176 $68 ... TapBotv, Eur. 
H. F. 971 tapBotvres PbBw, Phoen. 361 
otrw dé rapBous és PbBov 7’ adixduny, Or. 
312 To TapBodv KaxpoBoty, 7. A. 1535 
TapBotca TAnMwW KaKkrem\nyuevn pbBy. 
Similar are Or. 56 ddaior mrayxOels, 
I. A. 1350 AevoOjvar métrpoot. In e.g. 
Soph. O. 7. 65 trvyw evdovra, Verg. Aen. 
1. 680 sopitum somno, ‘in slumber and 
sleep’ is an expression emphasizing the 
fact that the ‘slumber’ is ‘ real sleep,’ 
z.e. deep. The intensification is here of 
a similar kind ; the fear is overpowering. 

227 iptov éS0s: z.c. where the gods 
Wpuvra év Tig. The adjective doubtless 
also implies that it is the place which 
would be longest held in respect in a 
siege. The apposition to dxpémrodw 


- - 


3rd 
strophe, 


3rd anti- 
strophe. 
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ET. pH vuv, dav OvyjoKovtas 7 TET POPEVOUS 
mvOnobe, KwkvTotow apmahilete: ‘ 
rovTw yap “Apns Bookerat, Povw Bpotar. 230 
XO. Kal py akovw y UmmLiKaV pprvayparov. 
ET. pa vuv akovovoa éudavas axov ayay. 
XO. oréver TOM pa yHOev, ws KUKAOUpEVOV. 
ET. ovxovv éu dpket ravde Bovrevew wept. 
XO. S€S0un’, adpaypos S ev wvdas ofedderau. 235 
ET. od otya pydev Tavd pets Kata TTOAW. 
XO. & Evtédeva, py) Tpod@s TUpyopmaTa. 
ET. ov« és ¢0dpov ciao avacynon TAOE; 
XO. Oeot modtrar, py pe Sovrelas tvyxetv. 


228 uy viv M. }. 


Ovicxovras M. Heimsoeth should not have proposed @avdvtas. 


presents the two aspects of the refuge, 
one as a stronghold, the other as a 
sanctuary. The poet is doubtless think- 
ing of the Athenian Acropolis, which was 
‘wholly dedicated’ (Dem. als. Leg. 428 
dns odons lepds THs dxpob\ews). Cf. Ar. 
Lys. 482 &Barov axpbroduw, | iepov rémevos. 

228 py vuv: vv in comedy is long, 
and it is but a school tradition that in 
tragedy it must be short. The sense 
here and in vy. 232 plainly demands vuv 
rather than vdv. We might indeed ren- 
der ‘ (well, whatever you may have done 
until now) from this time onward....’? But 
in 232 it is impossible to force a temporal 
value upon the word. 

229 apmwadltere: sc. the news. The 
sense is of eager appetite, which will not 
wait. Cf. Lum. 982 rowds dytipdvous 
dras apmrarioa. As déxec@ac is used with 
Abyor, ayyeNlavy &e., so apmadlfouar is 
explained as douévws déxouae (Hesych.). 
Paley understands av’rov’s (‘carry them 
off’), but the sense is incorrect and would 
be inapposite. 

230 "Apns Bookerat. The War-God 
is pidaluaros (cf. 45) and it is for warriors 
aluaros doa "Apna (Hom. //. 22. 267). 
He is fed on human blood (cf. 72. 5. 31 
“Apes "Apes Bporodovyé), and that offering 
cannot be withheld. The notion was 
once quite literally held, since all sacri- 
fice was regarded as food, whether it 
ascended in smoke or sank into the earth, 
Here Béokerat is seen on its way to the 
metaphorical, fully reached in Cho. 26 
(n.), Pind. P. 2. 25 "ApxlNoxov Bapurdyous 
éxPeow | miawduevov. The remark might 
seem small encouragement to the Chorus, 


but the thought is that the War-God is 
fighting on the Cadmean side. _ His 
strength will be thus maintained.— Apys: 
cf. 331, Soph. Ant. 139. 

231 kal pyyv...y’. This group of 
particles has two uses, (1) as drawing 
attention to new matter for consideration 
(Cho. 204 kal phy oriBor ye, Sevrepov 
Tekunptov), especially a new arrival upon 
the scene (see 359n.), (2) as confirmatory 
of the preceding thought (e.g. here, that 
there is good cause for dread). It is not 
always easy (nor is it so in the present 
place) to separate these senses, which 
both arose from a phraseological or ex- 
pletive application of ‘ yes, and indeed...’ 
or the colloquial ‘and, more by token...’ 

232 py vw: see 228 (n.).—épdavas : 
with what follows. The thought is ‘ If 
you hear, pray do not hear too clearly,’ 
i.e. either (a) ‘do not make too much 
demonstration of what you hear’ (but 
conceal it), or (4) ‘do not hear more 
than there is to hear’ (through imagination 
in your panic). For the former (which is 
the better) cf. Hymn. Herm. 92 xal re 
dav wh dv evar kal Kwdds dkovoas, and 
the monostich of Menander @ 7) rpoohKee 
heh’ dkove 440’ dpa. 

2383 oréve: cf. [Hes.] Scat. 344 
meptorevaxive dé yata (in a fight), Pers. 
685 oréver, éxomra Kal yapdooera rédoy. 
—édiopa regards the town as a struc- 
ture, while wéXs is more abstract. The 
‘groaning’ is not only to be taken liter- 
ally of the rumbling noise, but also as a 
sound of omen or prophecy.—ds kuk- 
Aoupévwv: Os implies that, from their 
position at the images, they do not actually 
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ET. Come! 
seize on the news with shrieks. 
the blood of men. 


If ye hear of men dying or wounded, do not 
For this is the Wargod’s meat— 


CuHo. Ah! there I hear snorting of horses! 


an 


compass it about! 


ET. What then? 

CHo. I am afeared! 
gates. 

ET. Silence! 


Nay, do not hear too plainly what ye hear. 
CHO. The stronghold groans from out the ground! 


They 


If I deal with it, it is enough. 
The crashing grows louder at the 


No talk of this about the town! 


CHO. O ye who share with us! betray not our strong walls ! 
ET. Can ye not hush—plague on you !—and find patience ? 


CHO. 
slaves ! 


232 unviv M. 
ovcouy with question ? 


233 670e rece. 


vépOev Nauck. 
238 ¢évoy M, corr. m’. 


Gods of one realm with us! keep from me the fate of 


KukNovmevoy rec. 234 Qu. 


see the encompassing, but gather it from 
the nature of the sound. Dramatically this 
is intended to describe the nearer progress 
of the enemy.—kvkAovpévwv is middle. 
For the passive sense, ‘as if we are being 
surrounded,’ xuxAoupévors would be more 
natural. 

235 8éSork’: still pleading the excuse 
of 185, 225.—8’ (which scholiasts usually 
in such cases explain by yap) gives the 
circumstance of their fear, amounting to 
its reason (Cho. 32 c. n., 57, 238 &c.). 
—6éAderar is the emphatic word. The 
noise in the gates has been heard before 
(146), but it is growing. 

236 ov octyak.t.A. Fora discussion 
of such uses of od pu see Gildersleeve 
A. jf. P. i-"p. 205, Class. Kev. X. 
150 Sqq-, 239 Sqq-, XI. 109, Jebb Append. 
to Soph. 47. 75, Goodwin M7. & 7: § 299. 
That the expression was regarded as an 
assertion and not as a question appears 
from the indirect use in Eur. Phoen. 1590 
sagas yap elme Terpecias od un more | cod 
rhyde yiv olkobvros ev mpdéew rédw. This 
also makes o¥ otya py épeis the more 
simple for e.g. otya avegp. 

237 ftvvrédcca. The maviyups of 
deities (206), while forming a ovvrédeva 
relatively to each other (z.¢. as sharing in 
the ré\os or office of defending the 
mupyopara), are also in a owrédea with 
the citizens, as having a common interest, 
and the sense is rather this (‘our part- 
ners? = adv tiv TedodvTes eis roNiras : cf. 
239 Oeot rodtrat).—EvvréAera. thus becomes 
collective concrete: cf. 502 mpooplreva 


Oapdvev (n.), Cho. 21 46€ mpoorpor) 
(‘band of suppliants’), Swpp/. 38 marpa- 
dédpevav THVAE, 273 SpakovOdudov SvopevA 
Evoixtav, Pers. 544 avdpev | mobéovoar 
idetv aprigvylay, Eur. Or. 1233 @ avy- 
yévea (of a person), Phoen. 291. [The 
associations of the word were not yet 
rendered prosaic by its use in connection 
with the trierarchy. This dates only from 
the middle of the 4th cent. Gilbert Gr. 
Const. Ant. p. 372 (Eng. trs.).] 

238 ovk és POdpov ... dvacyrcy ; 
ultimately a combination of ovK és @Odpor ; 
with ovx dvacxjoy; but és pOdpov has 
virtually become expletive (like Latin 
malum). Cf. Ar. Ran. 607 ovx és képaxas 
bh =mpootrov (where the reading and 
punctuation are correct ; see note there), 
Nicophron (Mein. Com. Fr. 11. p. 848) 
ovk €s Képakas TW xEIp’ aolcets ExTodwy ; 
For the colloquial expression cf. Soph. 
O. T. 1146 obk els ddEOpoy ; ov owwarHoas 
don; zbid 430. Epicharm. (af. Ath, 63 Cc) 
has the art. day’ és tov pOdpov. The 
use of POelperPar=Eppew is also tragic 
(Eur. Andy. 707 el wy POepp...708 aro 
atéyns, Heracl. 284). So in other se- 
rious poetry Theogn, 833 mdvta rad” év 
Kopakego Kai év POdpy. 

239 Qcol rodtrat: our fellow-citizens: 
cf. 237 éuvréheca (n.). The appeal = ‘do 
not see us, your humbler fellow-citizens, 
enslaved.’—prj pe...tuxetv: a familiar 
and old construction in a prayer (with 
etyouat, dére or the like understood). Cf. 
Hom. //. 7. 179 Zed marep, 7) Alayra 
axetv 7 Tudéos vidv, 2. 412, Od. 17. 354 
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ET. adr) od Sovdots Kame Kat Tar av Toh. 240 
XO. & waykpares Zev, Tpepov els ex Ppovs BéXos. 

Hilomo Zev, YUVaLK@V olov Omran as yevos. 

XO. pdxOnpov, oarep avdpas, av aho TOXts. 

ET. madworopets ad Ouyyavove dyahparov ; 

XO. ayia yap yoooar apmaler boBos. 245 
ET. airovpéve por Kodpov et Soins Téhos. 

XO. déyous dv ws TdXLoTa, Kai TAY ElLOOopat. 

ET. otynoov, & tahawa: py pirovs doBet. 

XO. ovya: abv addows TEloopar TO POpoLpor. 

ET. rovr’ dvr éxelvwv tovmos aipotpar oer. 250 


> ‘\ > > > 4 
Kal Tpos ye TOUTOLS, EKTOS OVT ayahpatov, 


240 kde kal cé kal 76dw recc. (a manifest piece of editing). 
kal oé kal macay Wunderlich. 
244 vo\voTouets Blomfield. |. 


ce Paley (atriv ot is also possible). 
mod recc. 243 dvdpes recc. 


avrnvy Butler, avriy 
mrokw M, 
246 ¥p. 


Zed dva, Tyr\éuaxov por év avdpdow bABrov 
elvat, Soph. O. 7. 190, fr. trag. adesp. 
15r w “Led, yevésOar rHodé pw’ ékdvTn 
vooov, Cho. 306, Ar. Ach. 816, Ran. 
885 Anjunrep ... eval ue Tov oav dgtoy 
puornplov. 

240 Sovdois: 7.2. by causing faint 
heart among the troops (cf. 175, 223). 
The pres. is conative, ‘you are doing 
your best to enslave. —kdpé should cer- 
tainly be retained; the irritation (self- 
regarding) is a true touch. For the whole 
expression cf. Eur. Phoen. 437 mwatdoat 
Tovey pe kal oé kal macayv médv, a line 
which strengthens an otherwise natural 
suggestion, avryiy od dovdols Kauée K.T.r. 
(for avrjv = ceavrny see I8t n.). 

241 tpéhov...Bé\os. In the Bpéras 
Zeus is to be understood as represented 
with his thunderbolt (cf. 103, 123, 134). 
The thought is exactly that of v. 123. 

242 Zed: sarcastically and irritably 
echoing their invocation.—@macas : ‘ at- 
tached,’ ‘added’ (to man). -The word is 
connected with dadés, drawy. Cf. 479. 
The addition was made at the creation of 
mankind, as in the legend of Pandora. 
For the taunt cf. Semon. 7 (8). 96 Zeds 
yap méyworov rotr’ érolncev xKaxdy, | 
yuvatkas.—yévos : see 171. 

243 6x Onpov: rather than “oxAnpdv, 
since the meaning is émlaovov (Cho. 748 
c. n.).—ov GAM wédts: Hom. //. 9. 591 
karédetev daravra | Kjde’ ba’ avOpwroe 
modet THY dor addy. 

244 madworopeis: referring not to 
their retort, but to their ill-timed ay ad@ 


mots, which is a dvog@nula. The sense is 
not ‘talk back’ (with which @tyydvovc’ 
dyaApdtwy has no special point), but 
wadw = ‘away’ (Hom. //. 21. 415 madw 
Tpérev bace paews) t.e, ‘away from the 
right manner,’ ‘perversely’: cf. 1031 (n.). 
mwadkwoTouey is thus the opposite of 
evoromety (=dpba Néyev). Cf. madlyKoros 
(‘cross-grained’). In Pind. 7. 6. 24 
mwaNiyy\wooos is combined with BapBapos 
in respect of ‘strange’ speech (see Bury’s 
note to VV. 1. 58). In Bacchyl. 11. 53 
ratow d€,.. | oriOecor madlyrporov EuBarev 
vonua answers to zbid. 45 mapamdipye 
gpévas x.t.X. So Ap. Rhod. 3. 1155 
mahwrporinew adunjxavos (‘perverseness ’). 
This also appears to be the correct sense 
in Eur. Zo 1096 waNiudauos doda | kal 
soda’ els dvdpas trw Sduoxéd\ados (= duc- 
pnuos, BXdopyuos). The schol. is there- 
fore so far right in explaining by duo gnueis, 
if dvc- be understood of utterance out of 
keeping with the time and place. The 
notion that the word tends to evoke the 
thing dates from a pre-civilised ‘magic’ 
period. [The other sense, which is the 
more ready to suggest itself, would find 
support in eg. 27. g. 55 od tls rou Tov 
uvOov dvdccerat, Broa 'Axatol, | obdé 
madhw épée, ‘contradict.’] 

ad: not ‘again,’ but an expletive 
(which deserves more notice) in indignant 
questions, cf. P. V. 67 od 8 ad Karoxveis ; 
ibid. 769 ad 8 ad Kéxpayas KdvamwuyAlfy ; 

245 duxia: cf. 175 dWuxor Kaxny. 
The Chorus is growing repentant.— 
dpmdte.: like a runaway steed (674 n.). 
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Et. ’Tis yourselves that are making slaves both of me and 


all the realm. 


CHo. Almighty Zeus, turn thy bolt upon the foe! 


Tar, 


Zeus, what a breed didst thou bestow on us in women ! 


CHO. A miserable one, like men, when their country is made 


captive. 


Et. What! use wrong words, with your hands on the forms 


of Gods? 


CHo. ‘Tis fear and faint heart; it carries my tongue away. 


ET 

CHO. 
answer. 

He 


CHO. I am silent. 


I beseech you, let my authority be gently used. 
Say on forthwith, and forthwith I shall know my 


Be silent, unhappy women; cease frightening your own. 
I shall suffer but my fate, as others will. 


Et. This change of talk is better to my liking. But do 


more still. 


Adyov schol. 
Tax Ojcoua (Class. Rev. 1. 103). 


247 «kai 767’ Meineke. 4. 
249 oreicoua M, corr. m. 


Leave the images, and make the better prayer 


oisouac rec. I no longer propose xal 


251 aiayud- 


tw M. Schmidt. tAayudrwy might be offered as more in the tone of Eteocles ; but y. 


Cf. Ar. Ran. 993 brws | un a’ 6 Ouuds 
aprdacas | éxTos olae. Tov éhaey. 

246 airovpévw: not merely = 070 as 
a formula (Cho. 2, 478), but he changes 
his tone with theirs. He will put his 
command as a request.—kotov et Solns 
réXos: either (1) ‘grant easy fulfilment ’ 
(z.e. one which will cost you no effort), or 
(2) ‘let my authority lie lightly upon 
you’ (or ‘find gentle course’), z.e. do not 
make me lay it upon you in a more severe 
shape (Bap). The former may look the 
easier, but it is less suited either to the 
word Kovdoy (cf. Isoc. 199 B jyovmevor 
Kouporépay Kal voummwrépay elvac TH 
Evayépou Bacidevav) or to the king’s atti- 
tude, which now combines gentleness with 
firmness.—téAos includes the sense (in- 
separable from the Greek) of an end to 
the discussion. In point of grammar ée 
originally implies a suppressed apodosis : 
‘if you would give my request an authority 
which sits lightly (it would be well, or, I 
should thank you).’ In practice it is 
used, like ef ydp or ee, to introduce a 
wish. Cf. Hom. //. 10. 111, 24.74, Soph. 
O. T. 863 et pot Evvely...uotpa, Eur. Hec. 
836 ef wo yévorro Pbdbyyos év Bpaxloow. 

247 ‘tdyx’ eloopar. The expression, 
like the English ‘I will see,’ is virtually 
a promise, but is saved from the collo- 
quialism of the English phrase partly by 
tax’, partly by the sense of etropar (= 
‘shall be able to tell,’ cf. Eur. Heraci. 


269 metpwuevos 59 TOOTS / avrik’ etcopua). 
—tdy’ after os taxtora should be ob- 
served in the rendering. 

249 ov Gddois: emphatic, as is 
TO popoov; ‘I shall be in no worse 
plight than others, and I can only suffer 
my fate.’ Cf. Suppl. 1058 6 Te Tou popot- 
pov €or, TO yévoir’ ay, | ...weTa ToANGY | 
6€ yduwy dade TedevTa | mporepav médo 
yuvak@v, Pind. fr. 107. 17 ddoptpouac 
ovdév, 6 Te mdvTov péra melooua, Eur. 
Phoen. 894 els yap wy toddwv péra | 7d 
péddov, ef xp, welcoua, Hipp. 834, 
Thuc. 7. 75. 6. Greek frequently sub- 
stitutes stress for pdvoy (‘only fate’) : 
cf. 180 (n.). 

250 sqq. The whole of the following 
speech of Eteocles is quite sound, but has 
suffered much from misinterpretation. 
It is hoped that the translation will 
sufficiently defend the text. 

250 totro...tovmos: ‘that utter- 
ance,’ not merely ‘ word’ (viz. ovya), cf. 
Cho. 46 (n.), 92, and zz. 566 (n.)—o€Bev : 
as in T0076 cou érraww, Oavudtw, ueupouac 
&c., rather than merely possessive. 

251 éxTdos oto’ ayadpatwv: a de- 
vice for getting the Chorus back into the 
épxjorpa. The phrase with ékrds treats 
the dyd\uara as forming a place (¢.g. 
KUKAos ayahwdrwr). So ol émdvumoe in 
the Athenian Agora, and the familiar use 
of the names of articles (olvos, xUrpac &c.) 
for the parts of the market in which they 
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/ > , 
evyov Ta Kpeloow, Fuppaxous etvar Geovs. 
la) / ¥ ‘ 
KapGV GkKOVTAT EVYPATWY, ETELTA TV 

A , 
Ohodvypov Lepov EvPLEVN) TALWYLOOY, 


‘EAAnvixov voprrpa Avatddos Bors, 


255 


Odipoos pido, Mvovea TOhEpLov poBov: 
éya O€ xwpas Tots Tok.aaovxots Geois, 
Teduovomols TE KaYOpAas ETLTKOTOLS, 

Aipkns Te myyals, 008 az’ “Iopnvon heya, 


253 dkotcas M. 


(cf. MSS at Xen. Az. 6. 1. 11). y- 


254 ipov Dind. Headlam suggests éupe\7 for eduer7. 
vucov M, which m’ would correct to matdvicov. 
256 zoXeulwy rec. 


Taw- 
The conflict of evidence is frequent 
A former suggestion 


Odpaos plros KAvovot, modeniwy poBov is here withdrawn, although schol. (q-v-) 


are sold. For efvar éxrés cf. Hom. Od. 
16. 267 dudus Ecec Bor | puddTLd0s Kparepijs, 
19. 389 ifev am’ éoxapogur. 

252 evxov ta Kpeloow: ‘make the 
better prayer,’ z.e. put it into its better 
shape, with more confidence and words 
of better omen. It is wrong to use in 
prayer such expressions as imply that the 
Gods may ‘betray’ us (237) or that the 
city may fall (239). The notion is the 
same as in 266 sq. Cf. Soph. O. C.1419 
émel otpatn\dtou | xpynatod Ta Kpeloow 
pndé Tavded Néyew, Theoc. 24. 73 Med- 
Névrwy dé 7d Adiov ev pect PécAar.— 
Evppdxovs elvat is emphatic. The Chorus 
is not merely to pray “7 mpodéras elvac rods 
Oeovs, but that they may be more, viz. 
Evupdxous. [We should not render ‘make 
the better boast,’ as a brachylogy for 
‘put your prayers into better shape and 
boast that the Gods are on our side.’] 
In the next line evypatev are ‘vows,’ 
not simply prayers. 

254 cdodvypov tepdv k.t.A. The 
intention is to impress both friend and 
enemy. The ddoAvyuds (or dXoAvY?) is 
the women’s jubilant cry at the smiting 
of the victim, and, being taken to imply 
auspicious sacrifice, it would inspirit the 
Cadmeans and discourage the enemy, who 
would recognise its meaning (hence v. 
255). For the use of the word see Hesych. 
(dr\oAvyH), Hom. Od. 3. 449 méXexus & 
améxowe tévovras | atyevlous, Nice de 
Bods pévos, ai & dNO\vEY | Ouydrepes, Ae. 
599 Suws & €Avov, kal yuvaikely vouw | 
drodAvyHOY Gos GANOHEY KaTa mrddw | 
ENackov evpnuodvra, Cho. 385 (n.), Xen. 
An. 4. 3. 19. It was part of the summons 
or invocation of the Gods: cf. Eur. /*. 
351 ddoASer’, @ yuvatkes, ws ENOy Ged | 
xXpuojy exovoa Vopydv’ émikoupos médet. 


See also Monro on Od. 22. 408 (p. 288). 
Its rejoicing tone appears again from e.g. 
Eur. Med. 1176 avtiuodrov Kev 6dodvy7s 
péyav | kwxurov. To this twatdvirov is 
suited, since a maidy is used either in 
thanks for deliverance or in confidence of 
appeal (Soph. O. 7. 5, 186 and see 
Smyth Gk. Mel. Poets p. xxxvii). It 
therefore naturally accompanied prayers : 
cf. Eur. 7. 7. 1403 vairac & érevdjunoar 
evxatcw Kédpns | maava. According to 
schol. on Thuc. 1. 50 the paean before 
battle is addressed to Ares, that after 
battle to Apollo. In any case it is 
e’p@nuos (Hesych. aracwncrov* Sicgpnuor). 
For the spelling with -@- see Cho. 342 (n.) 
and Phot. maiwvifew* 7d ddaddfew. 

iepov : in its earliest meaning, ‘strong.’ 
The sense is that of Cho. 385 épuprijoat... | 
mwuxdevr’ d\odvyuév (=7avryupiKdy, Nap 
mpév schol.). Cf. Plut. Aor. 768 D Naumpov 
dvwrddvt_e.—edpevy: ‘loyal and hearty.’ 

255 ‘EdAnvixov =‘ Panhellenic’ (and 
therefore understood by the enemy): Eur. 
LZ. T. 10 orddov | ‘ENAnvixdy curiyay’, 
Hipp. 1016 éyo & ayevas wey Kpareiy 
“EM yvixods | rp&ros Odom’ dv. (A Greek 
may further emphasise the notion with 
Ilav-, e.g. Eur. Suppl. 526 rov TaveAd iver 
vouov | omfwv, Pind. 7. 2. 38.) Hence 
vopwiopa: the ddodvyuds is ‘ current 
com of sacrificial shout’ among all the 
Greeks alike. The gen. GoredSes Bons 
defines or limits the metaphor precisely 
as in 64 (n.). 

256 @dpoos pidois: rather in appo- 
sition to the notional contents of éAoAvyudr 
...Tawvicov (cf. 169) than to dAodvypdr 
itself.—Avovora mohéprov péoBov : ‘by cur- 
ing war-fear.’ He does not say trodeplwy 
$6Bov, since he would not acknowledge 
such alarm even if it existed. With 


EN TAFE 


‘May the Gods fight for us.’ Listen also to my vows, and then 
do thou raise with high and hearty zest the jubilant chant that 
passeth in all Greece for the shout of sacrifice. ’Twill hearten 
our friends and rid them of battle-fright. 

I vow to the country’s guardian Gods, whether they watch 
the fields or keep eye upon the mart, to Dirce’s streams—yea, 
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might support it. ¥. gidos dvovca Wakefield. 259 rnyijs recc. “Iopwwod M, 
Iouqvot m. Corr. Abresch. téart r’ Iopnvod Geel, téard 7’ Dind., xvdar’ Kirchhoff. 
I formerly suggested Aourpd 7’ (comparing Eur. Phoen. 341 dvupévaca 8’ "Iounvos 


€xndevOn ourpoddpov xAdas), but have now no doubt of the true correction. y. 


Avovea cf. Eur. Or. 104 ot vv yd pw joe 
Tov poBov Avcaca dds, fr. 573 Kapdlas 
é\uge Tovs ayav mdvous, Soph. Zl. 939 
THS viv mapovons mnuovis N’aes Bdpos, 
Epinicus ag. Ath. 432 C mGpua, xavmaros 
vow, Hom. Od. 23. 343 (tmrvos) iw 
behednuara Guyuod. In Euphron af. Ath. 
7 E €duce THY EmcOuuiay should not be 
altered (with Porson) to émauce. 

257 sqq. éyo S€ K.7.A.: resuming 
253, ‘ Well, my prayer is....”. The local 
deities addressed are (1) the rodiccotxor 
Geoi, divided in the next line into 7red.0- 
vouor and ayopato, (2) the Kouvporpédor 
daiwoves, Dirce and Ismenus; te (after 
Alpxys) joins these two classes. Hence 
the position of x@pas, which prefaces all 
and belongs to all, as if xa#pas daluoor 
maou. was to be the expression. 

To distinguish the former class into 
three subdivisions, viz. as gods of the 
Acropolis, the country, and the agora, is 
less good. In one sense wéds is the 
realm, in another it is the @orv (or, again, 
the acropolis of that dorv). The senses 
of modvcoodxo. may be correspondingly 
wide or narrow. Thus in Suppl. 1030 
modovxous | Te Kal of xed’ “Epacivov | 
repwatovow madadv the gods of city and 
country are contrasted. Such variation 
must be discerned from the context. 
Here the article tots is unduly strained 
if we are to treat modtomovyxots as distin- 
guished from, instead of comprehending, 
those in the next line. The construction 
is weS. Te Kay. émiokoTrots (odowv), with 
re kal= ‘be they...or’ (cf. 414sq.). Little 
help can be obtained from the doubtful 
Ag, 88 mdvrwy 5€ Oedy Trav doruvdpe | 
brdrwv xOovluv | rev 7 otpaviwy Tay 7’ 
dyopalwy, but, if dypovduer be right for 
ovpaviwy, the dotvvouo. there answer to 
the modoootyo here and are similarly 
distinguished. So Plutarch (Sz//. 7. 6) 
contrasts Tov dotixdy 8xAov Kal ayopatoy 
with the dpovpator. 


259 Alpkys... Iopnvev: female and 
male, nymph and river-god. In Callim. 
Flynn. Det. 76 Dirce is called daughter 
of Ismenus (Alpxn te Zrpodin Te pwedap~ 
Ynpidos éxovoat | lounvod xépa marpés). 
For the topography see Introd. § 15. 
These streams are the xovporpdda of 
Thebes. For the reverence paid to them 
as such cf. Hom. //. 23. 142 (Achilles 
and the Spercheus), Cho. 6 (n.). In 
Hes. 7%. 347 the fountain-nymphs dvdpas 
kouplfovor atv "AmédAXwu dvaxre | Kal 
motamots. The deification is of a frequent 
kind: cf. Soph. O. C. 1333 mpos viv ce 
Kpnvav kal Gedy duoyviwy (Polyneices to 
Oedipus), Suppl. 1035 sqq., Hum. 27 
IXevorob re rnyas...xadovoa (the rpopjris 
at Delphi), and the &uperpos dpxos of 
Demosth. (Plut. Dem. 9. 4) ma yiv, wa 
Kpyvas, wa moTamovs, ua vawara. Plu- 
tarch (Comment. in Hes. § 75) gives as 
an explanation that the dévaoe rorapot 
resemble ri dvéxXeurrov Tay Oew@y ovclar, 
Doubtless these streams played in the 
Theban epic a part as conspicuous as 
Scamander and Simois in the Trojan. 
Dirce (cf. z2f. 294) was more important 
to Thebes than Ismenus, and hence the 
Theban Pindar (7. 1. 29) uses peé@poict 
Te Alpxas...kal map’ Hvpwra as parallel 
references to Thebes and Sparta. Hence 
also Dzrcaeus =‘Theban’ (Verg. £ci. 
Daa ELON Oda. e225) eel his wall 
account for the form of mention of Is- 
menus here. 

mnyats: not = xpjvas, but the ‘ flow- 
ings.’ 

ov’ dm’ “Iopnvov Aéyw. The cor- 
ruption to Iopyvod was almost inevitable. 
So Ag. 1599 amd chayny épdv (Auratus) 
became cgayijs. The proper correction 
would doubtless have been accepted more 
generally if scholars had not been under 
the misapprehension that in such cases 
there must be ‘tmesis’ of an established 
compound verb (viz. drodéyw). This is 


60 AILZXYAOY 


> \ / , 
€uU EvvTVXOVT@V KQUL TONEWS TETWLEVNS, 


260 


phroww aipacoortas éotias Jeary, 

Tavpoktovourtas Oeoiow, oo emevXopar 

Onoev Tporata, TONELL@Y 5 éo Ojpara: 

“Nadupa dawy dSovpirrnx? dyvois ddpous 

atébw mpd vaav, Toepiov éoOnpara. 265 
Toadr érevxov pn piioardvas Oeois, 

pnd ev pataiow Kayplow Toupypacuw: 

ov yap Te paddov py hv¥yns TO popa ov. 

éyo & én avdpas && euot oiv éEBddpo 


260 cecwicnérvns M. 


261 aiudoowy 760’ Ritsch. }- 


262—265 Through 


missing the living tone of the speaker (4) critics have needlessly rearranged these 


lines with various omissions and alterations (see Weckl. Append.). 


Weckl. would 


abbreviate them to Adg@upa Sdwv Sovplarnxd’ a-yots duos | oTéeWw mpd vady, moeuloy 
écOjuara, Hermann to Ojoew tpotaia, datwy 5 écOquara | oréyw mpd vaGy dSouplarnxé 


ayvots Sduors, but these offer no account of the supposed interpolations. 
later copies omit v. 265; others omit rodeulwy 5° écPjuara only. 


Some of the 
263 rpéraa M. 


to reverse the chronological order. In 
reality compound verbs grew out of ex- 
pressions like this, in which the so-called 
preposition is a full adverb (cf. z7f. rorg). 
ovde éyw “Iounvoy dmo=‘nor do I 
reckon Ismenus out.’ See Cho. 954 (n.). 
In Soph. fr. 618 7d yap | yuvatly aloxpdy 
ov yuvatkl det oréyew should be corrected 
to ody yuvaika K.T.d. 

260 & tvytuxévTwv: the condition 
attaching to the vow. The participle is 
neuter, cf. Suppl. 129 mehouévwy Kas, 
Lum. 775, Cho. 79 Bia pepouévwr (n.), 
where add Herond. 2. 85 ws auwapripwr 
etvtwy, Soph. Z/. 1344 Tedounévwy, Eur. 
Alc. 88 ws wempayuévwr. 

261 aipdooovras: with the accus. 
is understood rol’s moras (or compre- 
hensively twas). The vow is a proclama- 
tion or order for the thing to be done, 
not simply a declaration that he himself 
will do it (=aludoowv).—éotias beav = 
Bopois (Soph. O. C. 1495 Bov@urov 
éorlav).—®ewv defines, as against human 
éoriat. The repetition of the word @eot- 
ov in the next line would not in any case 
offend Greek ears (Cho. 52n.), but it is 
here deliberate, the vow being made in 
slow and unequivocal terms and tones. 
TavpoxTovovyras avro’s would be _ less 
solemn and insistent. Moreover @eotouw 
helps to make clear the notion that the 
slaying is really for sacrifice, not for feast. 

262 ‘tavpoxrovovvras: implying no 
niggardly sacrifice, ‘no less than bulls.’ 
Cf. Paus. g. 3. 8 al wév 5) wédes Kal ra 


TéAn Onrevavy Oicavres tH “Hpa Bodv 
éxaotro Kal radpov ro Adi...rots dé ovx 
duolws duvauévors Ta NewTéTEpa TY mpo- 
Bdrwy dvew kabéotnxe. The asyndeton as 
in v. 60.—é8’ : 7.e. ‘in the following set 
terms do I vow....’ 

263 odeplwy 8 éoOypata: ‘yea, 
the raiment of the foe.’ 8’ explains, de- 
fines, or gives an alternative expression 
for tpotata. Cf. Cho. 189 (n.), 7o9. [If 
éoOypact were right it would be instru- 
mental, and we should construe (rather 
awkwardly) ‘I vow that we will set up 
trophies—slaying sheep and bulls the 
while—yes, with (7.e. making the trophies 
out of) the raiment.’] 

éo@yjpara do not include the armour 
(466). Garments formed a _ valuable 
portion of spoil in antiquity: cf. Xen. 
Frell. 2. 4. 19 Tods 5€ xuTGvas ovdevds TaY 
wodiTay éoxiNevoav, Plut. Aor. 230 E 
Oavuasoyrav twev év rots Nadvpos Thy 
moduTéNevav THs €cOjTos. The importance 
attached to ‘changes of raiment’ in the 
Bible, and the derivation of ‘ robe’ (from 
‘reave’ = ‘spoil’) illustrate the point. 
Agesilaus (Ath. 550 E), seeing that the 
Asiatics were richly dressed but feeble in 
body, yuurods mdavras éxéXevoe Tovs aXt- 
oKomévous emi Tov Khpuka dyew Kal xwpls 
wwe Tov TotTtwy luarioudv, Smrws ob 
TUMMAXOL yryvwrKkovTes Sidr mpds wev Oa 
Meydda mpds 5’ dvdpas evredeis 6 dycov 
ouvéornke k.7.X. To give up this spoil 
(about which there is none of the modern 
sordidness) to the gods was a large sacri- 
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and to Ismenus no less—that if good befall and the realm be 
saved, men shall steep the hearths of the Gods in blood of sheep, 
and slay them bulls, while we set up trophies—the raiment of 
the foe. These are my words ‘ With the spear-rent spoils of the 
enemy will I bedeck your hallowed abodes before your shrines, 
even with the raiment of the foe.’ 

In such wise make your prayers to heaven, not with a passion 
of groans, nor in wild and frenzied blurtings ; they can help you 
nothing to escape from fate. Meanwhile I will go, and at the 


TT! 
écOjyaor M (oc in a smear, and the correction by m). 264 dovpirnxé’ Dind. 


r ? 2 Ld ? S 
doupiingd Porson. |. 265 65 M with 7’ superscr. (m). 267 roddiypacw 
M, trop xxyuacw Ma, corr. recc. The later identity of pronunciation of o and v 
caused some embarrassment to transcribers when both occurred in adjoining syllables: 


cf. fr. trag. adesp. 223 (N) where text of Hesych. has kNocrouuwyers for KAver’ oluwyns. 


268 waddov M, kaddA\wv MA. 


269 éyw dé y’ dvdpas anon. (marg. Ald.). }. 


fice. The annexing of such €cOquaTa 
appears also in another connection, Soph. 
Ll. 267 brav Opdvas Atytobov évOaxobyr’ 
idw | roiow rartpyois, elcldw 8 éoOjuara | 
popovvr’ éxelvy tavtd (which should be 
taken literally). Raiment goes with gold 
in epic times: cf. Od. 1. 165, 5. 38, Hymn. 
fTerm. 181 (where it is part of the treasure 
of the temple at Delphi). 

264 sq. Addpvpa k.t.A. Here begins 
the formal vow (verba concepta) promised 
in 68’. For the vow and the practice 
itself cf. Soph. 47. 92 xal oe maryxpicos 
eym | oréw Aaptpas rhode Tis dypas 
xapw, Hom. //. 7. 81 et dé k’ ey Tov 
éhw, dwn 6é por edxos "Amé\AwY, | TEVXEG 
audijoas olcw mpotl “IXvov ipjv, | Kat 
Kpeudw mott vnov Améd\Awvos éxarowo, Eur. 
El. 6, Rhes. 180, L. T. 74 Opeyxots 8 bx’ 
avrots kN’ dpas npTnuéva. : 

SovpimAnx@’ : z.c. bearing the marks of 
the spears with which the owners were 
slain. This would not enhance their 
value to the human spoiler, but it would 
not reduce it in the eyes of the Gods. For 
the word cf. Hom. //. 19. 25 xa\korvous 
gredds. [Porson’s SovptAynp8’ would 
answer to oxvUAos...dopiOnpdras of Eur. 
Tro. &73, while the variant Sovptarn 0’ 
would mean ‘ fastened with spears’ (which 
serve as mdcoado: cf. Eur. Andr. 1123 
Kpemacra TevXn Taccdhuy Kalapracas 
and the mernypuéva oxida of Joseph. Anz. 
5. 14 quoted by Stanley).] : 

dyvois: the gifts are to be inviolable 
because the temples are so. The dat. is 
that of the recipient, not local. 

orapw: cf. 50, but there is also the 
sense of honour paid to the God (ef. 


atépos, atépavos). The word seems to 
have had special recognition in this con- 
nection (Eur. Z7yvo. 573 oxvtdors...oiow... 
aréwet vaovs),—mpo vawy defines ; z.e. in 
the mpdévaos or mpoorwov, where dedicated 
offerings were often kept. The perishable 
éoOjuara would naturally not be hung, 
like armour, outside under the @pryxol or 
on the triglyphs (Meleager Anth. Pal. 6. 
163, Eur. Lacch. 1212 ws raccadedy 
Kpata TpryAUpots Tdd¢€ | AéovTos). 

Tokeplwy 8’ éoOrpata: as in v. 263 
and with the same construction. He 
must necessarily repeat in the actual 
words of his vow the terms which he has 
promised to employ. 

266 to.ir’: emphatic.—py dtdo- 
oTdvws: z.¢. not as in 237, 239, but as in 
254. For gtdo- preferred to modv- cf. 
163 (n.).—@eots : added with the thought 
(especially implied in the next line) that 
‘groans and wild blurtings’ are no de- 
corous way of approaching deity. 

267 év: modal; cf. Soph. Pr. 60 
ol o” év Nerats arethavTes K.T.\. Kiihner- 
Gerth 1. p. 466.—paralois: combines 
the notions ‘foolish’ and ‘reckless.’ Cf. 
inf. 425 (n.), 429.—dyplots : the opposite 
of ‘civilised’; the conduct of dmaldevro:. 

268 ov ydp...p7. For the separation 
of ob wh cf. Soph. 47. 560 oro o’ 
*Axaay, olda, un Tis UBplan, Ant. 1042 
odd’ &s placua TovTo uh Tpéoas eye | 
Odmrew Tapiow. 

269 ém’ cannot mean ‘to fetch,’ 
since té€@ and not eius is the verb. But 
there is no objection to regarding it as an 
adverb (as in él 6é), ‘and, in addition...’ 
Cf. Hom. //. 13. 800 ws TpGes mpo mer 


OTp. a. 
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A ~ 4 / 
avinpetas €xPpotou Tov peyav TpoTov 
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270 


- fi 
ETTATELY ELS é€ddous Ta€w porwr, 


X\ / 
T piv ayyéAous oTEepyvovs TE Kat Taxuppdbous 
< Y ‘ , 4 
Adyous ikéoBar Kat préyew xXpelas vTO. 


XO. Z 
yeltoves d€ Kapdlas 


pére, poBw 8 ody wrveccer KEeap: 


pepysvar Cwmupovor tapos 


a * 
TOV apiTeryyn Eewr, 


9 a 
dpaKovTac @MS TLS TEKVWV 


271 érra relxous (Class. Rev. 111. 104) is not required ( } ). 
272 ayyédov recc., yp. ayyédwy rec. }. 
274 imvece M, corr. mY. 


as a conjecture in one rec. 
M, but with pe by m in an erasure. 


It is, I find, recorded 
273 xpelas 
275 Dind. 


d\dor apynpores, avrap ém’ Goce x.T.A., 
Soph. O. 7. 181 év 8 Goxoe modal 7 Emre 
warépes...ixrhpes émusrevaxovow. Simi- 
larly Ag. 1644 ovx adros nvdpifes adda 
ov yurh, 1358, and frequently wpés (Eur. 
Phoen. 610 xal karaxtev® ye mpéds). It 
should be noted that Eteocles here simply 
undertakes to be one of seven, and it is 
only circumstances which bring him 
directly face to face with Polyneices. He 
is not even aware as yet that Polyn. is to 
be one of the Argive seven.—épol ody 
EPSopw is the EB8douos a’rés of prose. 

270 dvtnpétas éxOpotor: cf. Pers. 
1023 Onoaupdv Bedéecow, Cho. 979 Secudy 
aONw marpl, Nicander af. Ath. 370 A 
ny pavTw Naxdvoiwe madadyovor évérou- 
ow.—rov péyav tTpdtroy: with dvrnpéras 
(with the verbal force of évavTiwoouér- 
ous, svoTnoouévous).—By tov (unless the 
phrase is proverbial) is meant ‘in chet 
great manner’ z.¢. in the great style corre- 
sponding to theirs (as described in vv. 
42—51). These words are almost a 
preface to the subsequent descriptions of 
the several champions. For tpémov cf. 
452 00 uxpdy tpdmov, [Eur.] Ahes. 599 
Hoddvra ‘Prov ot da’r\w Tpdbrw. 

271 cls éwrareyels 680s. This 
cannot mean ‘the seven outlets of our 
walls.” Such a phrase as devkorryeis 
xetpes is no parallel, since this = ‘hands 
attached to white fore-arms,’ or (with 
xetpes of the whole arm) ‘arms with white 
myxets.’ The sense can only be ‘outlets 
belonging to seven forts’ (Hdt. 3. 14). 
Tetxos is here used, not of the whole cir- 
cuit of the walls, but of a part. There 
was a tower at each gate, and the gateway 
itself was an elaborate structure in the 
old ‘ Cyclopean’ or Tirynthian style. In 


Eur. Phoen. 1058 ta & éwrdmupya KApOpa 
yas the precise meaning is uncertain, but 
this, together with the very similar passage 
ibid. 748 éXOtov érrdmupyov és wow | TaEW 
Noxayovs mpds TUAW K.T.X. Might sug- 
gest that the original epic contained some 
expression which produced both émrd- 
mupyos and émraretx7s as synonymous. 
*‘Seven-fortressed outlets’ is good Greek 
for ‘outlets at seven fortresses.’ See the 
much more difficult adjectives cited on 
v. 610. 

272 sq. mplv ayyéAous k.t.X. The con- 
struction is mply omepxvots Te kal Tax. 
Adyous ikéoBat dyyéAous k.T.A.: ‘(I will 
go and make the preparations) before 
hurried and impatient rumours come (to 
ourmen) asmessengers and set them ablaze 
under stress (of the situation),’ z.e. before 
they take their orders from such rumours 
instead of from disciplined instructions of 
mine. Eteocles must go to arrange the 
scheme of defence; otherwise his men 
will have nothing to depend upon for 
their orders except hasty rumours (of 
what the enemy is doing), and these will 
excite them (to act under feverish impulse) 
through the apparent urgency (to do 
something). The proper d&yyedor are the 
aie ee anp eae recalls the use 
of Gepuds, and is opposed to ‘cool’ action. 
—orepxvovs and taxvppdbovs are not 
synonymous. ‘The former expresses the 
ill-considered nature of the news, the 
latter the swiftness with which it spreads 
(cf. 175 Steppodjoar’). 

[Others take tkéo-@at as meaning ‘reach 
us,’ z.¢. before words come as messengers 
and prevent our acting coolly. But this 
is surely without point for \éyous. Weil 
construes dyyéAous Te omepyvods Kal 
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seven fortressed outlets I will post six men, with myself for 
seventh, to match the enemy in right gallant style. Else will 
they take their cue from clamorous and impatient rumours, 
which fire them by urgency. 


[EZxit ETEOCLES (¢0 right). 


CHORUS (now supposed to be again on the level which 
represents the Agora). 


My will is good, but my heart is sleepless with fear. Dismay 
dwells nigh and sets it on fire with dread of the folk around the 
writes xdpfas when the pronunciation is disyllabic. 


276 rapB® rec. (to make a construction). 
278 dpdxovrad’ M, corr. Bothe. 


But see note to v. 225. 
277 Qu. rov dudl relxn? 
Spdxovra y’ Heath. y. 


«.7.r., with e.g. Ta mpdyuara as obj. to 
préyew.| 

274 pédeu: sc. woe TovTwy THY Néywr. 
The Chorus would fain obey. Cf. Pers. 
1060.—ovxX trvedowe Kéap: 7.c. I cannot 
lull it (kocwav) to quiet (cf. evkndos 224). 
In a normal state the heart is unfelt, and 
may be said to sleep; when excited, it 
éfeyelperat. The same _ half-personifica- 
tion of the heart in Hom. //. ro. 93 alvés 
yap Aavady mepideldia, oVdE por nrop | 
&umedov, aXN ddadv’xtnwat, kpadin 6é moe 
&w | ornbéwy ExOpyoker, Od. 20. 13 Kpadly 
6é of évdov tdaxtet, P. V. go7 Kpadia dé 
poBm ppéva Naxtifer, Cho. 164 dpxetrac dé 
kapdla @68w. For the notion of vavae- 
ge=‘at peace,’ cf. Eur. Suppl. 1148 otrw 
kaxov 766’ efde., Soph. Ph. 827 ta’ 
ddvvas ddans, tave & adyéwv, Simon. fr. 
37- 15 ede Bpédos, ebdérw 6é mévTos, | 
evdérw 5° dwerpov Kakdv. 

275 yelroves 8 KapSlas. For the 
cognate KapSias after kéap cf. Ag. 962 
Wixos ev dduors méde | avdpds Tedetov 
Gu emiorpwpwuévov, Eur. Or. 1324 
jvrw’ ev dopo | TnAoupds ofoa Swudtwr 
Kdvw Bony, and Frop...xpadly in L/. 10. 93 
(quoted in the last note). For kap8{as 
cf. 225. So Suppl. 74, 807.—yelroves. 
The choice of this word, together with 
{wmupotor, may suggest an allusion to 
the habit of neighbours coming to 
borrow fire (évaveo@ar) and stirring up 
the slumbering flame (cf. Xen. Jem. 2. 
2. 12 TO yelrove BovAE od apécKe iva co 
aip évaty). It would be unlike Aeschylus 
to use two such specialised words as if 
they were colourless. 

276sq. {wvpotor tdpBos Tov apde- 
TeiXxy Acov. For the construction after 
the combination (=o.iol pe TapBetv 
tov «.7.r.) cf. Suppl. 575 xAwp@e delware 


Oupov | rdddov7’ dYw andy, Ag. 183 Ziva 
6€ tis...€mwixia Kkdafwr, (probably) zdid. 
805 ‘IAlov POopas...jpous €0evT0, Soph. 
El. 123 TW’ del tdkes wd dxdpecrov 
oluwyav | Tov mddat...dddv7’ ...’Ayauéeu- 
vova; O. C. 1120 Téxy’ et havévr’ deATTA 
univ Noyor, 77. 207, Eur. Bacch. 1289 
héy’, ws 70 médANov Kapdla wHdnu’ exer, 
Tro. 58, Dem. 4. 45 TeOvdou T@ Sée Tovs 
ToLovTous amrogréXous, and (with another 
case) Simon. /7. 37. 14 Kal Kev éuev 
pnudrov errov breixes ovas (=HKoves). 
It is doubtful whether we should read 
Gudirexy or appl telyn. The former 
might equally mean ‘ walled round’ (the 
fear being for the besieged) or ‘round 
(z.e. outside) the walls’ (cf. dugiBdpsos, 
auplBporov cdkos, and audimrorw avayKav 
of Cho. 74). But the parallel with dpa- 
xovras Clearly indicates the latter. More- 
over (rt) the adj. would be rather one of 
assurance if applied to the besieged, 
(2) the construction of the accus. is more 
difficult, (3) tov in lyrics=‘ that.’—éapot 
te(xn would be without ambiguity. 
278sqq. SpdKkovtas k.t.A. See crit. 
n.—8Spakovta 8’ was due to a mistaken 
desire to supply a connecting particle, 
and when 8pdkovra 8’...8ucevvatropas 
had resulted, an emendation would take 


a 
the form of 8voevvdropas, of which 
Svcevvdropas a is the outcome. [The 
objections to reading dpdkovra 0’...dvcev- 
varop’ & are (r) the position of dédocxer, 
which must have 71s for its subject, and 
not xapdla, (2) the article & after rus.] 
The picture of snake and bird is first 
found in Hom. //. 2. 308 sqq., where the 
anxiety is for varia réxva, pita Téxva. 
Cf. inf. 490, Hor. Efod. 1. 19 ut adsidens 
implumibus pullis avis | serpentium allap- 


Ist 
strophe. 


> , 
QVvT.a. 
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UirepO€OoiKEN hEXAI- 

wv ducevvaTopas 
TavTpopos meheas. 

Tol pev yap ToTL TUpyous 
TAVOAEL TAVOMLAEL 
oTelyovow: Ti yevopat; 
Tol © ém apdiBdorovow 


280 


285 


a 4 £. 
iamTOVOL TOALTALS 
XEpHad oKpideroayr. 
TavTt TpoT@, A.oyevets 


Vc / \ ‘ 
Jeot, mow Kat oTpaTov 


Kadpoyern pveobe. 


motov 8 dapetieobe yaias 7édov 


Tacd apeov, €xOpois 


adévtes tav Babdxfov’ aiav 


Y “ > 
vodwp te Aipkatoy, €v- 
TPApeTTaTOV THLATwV 


279 wep dédoixe M (the final ¢ by m’). 


€u a 


280 devoevvjropas (superscr. by m’) M, corr. Bothe. 


295 


AXexéwv M and schol., corr. Lachmann. 


M divides with amdy | tpdpos, 


with 4 over a (m’) and ¢ over uw (m). @ om.recc. mdvtpodos as well as ravTpomos 


sus dimet.—tbmepdedorkev or Umep SéBorkev? 
In Hom. //. 10. 93 aives yap Aavady 
mepioeldua the rule of caesura requires the 
compound verb (cf. 13. 52), whereas zé7d. 
23. 159 TAade D dudl rovnoduecd’ is neces- 
sary. Umep might seem more natural 
(Eur. Zo. 829 olov & drrép olwvds Texéwv 
Boa hardly supports it), but Eur. 4/c. 155 
mas 5° av paddov évdelEarrd Tis | woow 
mpotiuda 7) Oédove’ drepOavetv; Suppl. 
344 xUmepoppwbodc’ éuod make distinctly 
for the compound. The same question 
often arises as to mpés: cf. Cho. 300 (n.), 
Wayte on Dem. Androt. § 617. So Eur. 
Jr. 360. 18 kv mpordyTwy pilav wvmep- 
Ootvac Oavety (or Urep?). 

280 sq. Svoevvdtopas: ‘cruel visi- 
tants of a bed.’ The words are perhaps 
so chosen that there may be (as applied 
to the enemy) an allusion to the sense of 
350sqq. As taken literally of the serpents 
the meaning is that they creep into the 
bed for a strange and cruel purpose, viz. 
to devour. In v. 490 the thought is 
slightly varied. 

TavtTpopos =the familiar rprpwv méAera. 
For the alternative rdvrpopos Hermann 
cites Soph. Ant. 1282 yurh réOvnKe rodde 


Tauuntwp téxvou (‘true mother,’ Jebb). 
Here the word would apparently imply 
that she will go through all risks for their 
sake. But this makes a somewhat heavy 
demand on the Greek and in no way 
suits the application to the Chorus. 
282 sqq. rol pév...rol 8. It is dis- 
puted whether these are two parties of 
the besiegers, one closely attacking the 
fortifications and the other acting as more 
distant artillery, or whether rol pév refers 
to the citizens and rol 8’ to the enemy. 
The arguments for the former view seem 
conclusive: (a) the ejaculation tl yéva- 
pat; is called forth by the danger, not 
by the defence; (4) the emphasis in 
mavSapel mavowtdel should rather indi- 
cate confidence, if it referred to the 
defenders; (c) moAlrats loses any value 
as antithetic to m¥pyous, and would rather 
be avrots if it referred to the persons 
described as rol mév; (@) mwotl...cre(xov- 
ow is a less fitting expression of the 
hastening of the citizens to the ramparts 
than of the march of the enemy toward 
the walls; (e) the citizens are not now 
approaching the ramparts, since the 
went long ago (30sqq.); (/) Tol pew is 
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wall, as for her nestling brood’s sake some ever-trembling dove 
fears the snake’s cruel visit to their bed. 

See! yonder they march upon our walls in full array, in 
every sort! What must become of me? And yonder they 
shower their jagged stones upon our citizens, assailed from every 
side! O Gods of race divine, spare ye no means to save the city 
and the men begotten of Cadmus! 


__ What ground more worth than this will ye take in place of 1st anti- 
it, if ye give up to the foe our deep-soiled land and_ the ‘Phe: 
water of Dirce, most rich in nurture of all that Poseidon, 


was known to scholl. (q.v.) and was read by Tzetzes (Lycoph. 87) and Eustath. 


(1602. 7). |. 
mavdnut Ald. mavédaui Blomfield. 

Owes its e’s to m (after an erasure). 
dpelperbe. 


Ovcevvarop dyay | tpopds Lachmann. 
287 dxpvdeccay M, corr. m. 

291 duceivacde M, corr. m’. 
294 eciitpepélcrarov M, corr. recc. 


283 ravinuel mavomde? M. 
288 d.oyevets 
Schol. had 


too cold a manner of describing their 
fellow-citizens. 

TavSapel tavoptAel =‘ in full numbers, 
and in allarms.’ Cf. 59 mdavom\os. There 
is no contradiction between these words 
and the statement that there are others 
(rot 6’). The sense is that all the force 
which would be used in storming is ad- 
vancing ; the skirmishers are not of such 
a body.—rt yévwpat; In this expression, 
as in ti ma@w; there is properly nothing 
deliberative. The uses (phraseological) 
are survivals from the date when the sub- 
junct. was scarcely distinguishable from 
the future. Cf. Hom. Od. 5. 465 olor 
éyw Th radw; Th vd poor unKicTa yévnTaL; 
{In Thue. 2. 52 vrepBiafouévov Tot KaKov 
ol dvOpwmor ovK ExovTes 6 Te yéevwvTat K.T.D. 
the deliberative sense may be recognised 
as ‘not knowing what to make of them- 
selves.’] 

285 sqq. dpdiBdrorow : ‘doubly as- 
sailed,’ viz. by the storming party and by 
the slingers. The adj. is proleptic. So 
in English we might say ‘they are be- 
tween two fires,’ when an attack is 
double, without pressing for the strict 
meaning ‘fore and aft.’ The word was 
in military use (Thuc. 4. 32, 36).— 
dpdt- as in dudurdrwp.—ékpioeroav: a 
natural touch, particularly with women, 
who picture the cruel wounds from the 
‘jagged’ stones. Cf. Hom. //. 4. 518 
KXEpuadi yap BAAro mapa spupdy dxpidevTe 
(where the painful effects are described, 
from which death results). 

288 sqq. Tavtl tpéTH=Tdoy unxary, 
réxvy. Cf. 111 mdvrws.—Avoyeveis: a 
magnificatory appeal to their power (cf. 
122).—orparéy: ambiguous in meaning, 


dts teh (en Jc 


asin 167(n.). For Ka8poyev7 see 127 (n.). 
The intention of the word here is to 
remind the Gods of the old dignity of 
Cadmus and his afinitas to themselves. 

291 otov...yatas wéSov: rather than 
molas, since alias médov forms one notion 
(‘ ground, considered as soil’). Cf. Cho. 
569 Baddov épxecoy mvdAGy (n.), Soph. 47. 
860 marpwov éctias Bdbpov &c.—8’ in- 
troduces a question of remonstrance: cf. 
Cho. 86 Ti o& & e&xovca rdode Kydelous 
xods; (n.), Kithner-Gerth 11. pp. 262 sq.— 
dpelperGe: ‘get in exchange’: Soph. 77. 
736 A\wous ppévas | r&v vOv rapovedy rHvd’ 
dpuelpacbal mobev, Cho. 788 didvua xal 
TpiTdG...auely, Ap. Rhod. 4. 1761 
duelparo 6 ovvoua Onpns | é& Eber. 

292sq. éx@pois: 7.¢. yours as much as 
ours. —tav is demonstrative (cf. 186): ‘that 
well-known....’—BaOtx@ov’ atav x.1.X. 
No soil is so fertile (z7/. 580n.) and no 
waters are so nutritious. The medla of 
Thebes were of rich soil, unlike that of 
Attica, which was Nemréyews (Thuc. 1. 2). 
Cf. Eur. Phoen. 64 Alpxns Badvomdpous 
yias, Hymn. Apoll. 228 OnBys Au mediov 
mupnpopov, Ar. Lys. 87 ws Bowria, | 
Kkahov x’ éxovca 7d mediov. Low-lying 
‘food-bearing’ lands of some extent and 
a constant water-supply account for the 
rise of the larger communities in early 
Greece, and also for the great epic 
struggles. 

294 sq. U8wp...Aipkatov: 259 (n.).— 
evtpadéctatov. Local waters enjoyed 
various reputations, not only according to 
their abundance or permanence, but also 
according to their nutritive quality as 
Koupotpopot. Cf. Seppl. 867 adpeaiBorov 
Udwp, | evOev deEduevor | (wpurov alua Bpor- 
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dowv now Tocet- 
dav oO ya.doyos 
Ty vos Te aloes ; 


mpos TAO, & TOLODXOL 


A ¥ 
Beoi, Tota. pev €&w 
TUpyov avdpodérepav 
Katapiipothov atav 
BJ do A A 
euBarovtes aporr be 
lol Lal re 
KvOoS TOLTOE TrONLTALs, 


” ’ 
Kal TOAEWS puTopes < ech > 


evedpot Te oTaOnr7’ 
o€vydos uratouw. 
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300 


3°5 


oikTpov yap modu @o wyvytav 
"Aida Tpotarbar dopos aypav 


296 sq. Written as one yerse in M. 


kdpra plorAov M. Schmidt, xjpa, piyordw Lowinski. 


v 
302 xarapivordor M, kai ra pivordov m. }. 


305—307 Written in M 


otct Ode (of the Nile), Pers. 33 modvu- 
Opéupwy Ne?dos, which is best explained 
from Plutarch (/s. 5) as referring to the 
mo\voapkla which it produces. The locus 
classicus on the subject is Ath. 41 Fsqq.— 
Topatov: Suppl. 1038 morapous 8’, of dia 
Xwpas | Peeudv Hua yéovow morvTEKvoL. 

296 bscv tyow «.t.A. Euripides 
(Bacch. §20) calls Dirce Axeh@ou Ovyarep. 
Poseidon is regarded as the supreme lord 
of all water, and in any case, since rivers 
are the children of Ocean, he is overlord 
of them as well as of the sea.—yatdoxos 
comes from yaidfoxos (so in Laconian) 
rather than from yatd(c)oxos, but it was 
commonly interpreted in the latter sense 
(‘lord of the land’). Hence eg. Anth. 
Pal. 6. 70. 1 & wévrov Bacided Kal Kolpave 
yalns. It is of course as 6 yatdoxos that 
the god would supply the fountains in- 
land. Hence the article here. [Ety- 
mologically Hocedav (Ior:dav) may be 
related to wordy, morauds (Ahrens PA7/. 
23. 1), but there is no need to suppose 
that Aesch. is thinking of such a con- 
nection. ]|—TOtos re matdSes. Tethys 
was the wife of Oceanus (Ov. Fast. 5. 
8 duxerat Oceanus quondam Titanida 
Tethyn). er children are the streams 
and fountains, or the powers identified 
with them. In Hes. 7%. 365 there are 
3000 'Qxeavivac and as many Torauol... | 
vides Qxeavod, rods yelvaro mérva Tndus, 


ibid. 337, 346 tixte dé Ovyarépwr iepov 
yévos, al kata yatay | dvdpas Kouplfovar. 
Cf. Hom. //. 21. 195 ‘Qkeavoto | é& obmep 
mavres Torauol kal maga Oddacoa | kal 
Tacat Kkpnvat kal @pelara uaxpa vdoucw, 
PV 837. Soph. fr 248. 

299 pds Tadd’: cannot mean rovde 
xdpw, but=‘and so.’ Cf. Aum. 548 
and, more fully, Pers. 173 mpds Tad” ws 
otrws éxdvTwr. 

300 sqq. Toto. pév tw. The answer 
to pev appears in xal (305). Cf. Cho. 973 
geuvol udv joay év Opdvas 768’ auevor | 
Piro Te, kal vov x.7.X., Kiihner-Gerth It. 
271.—dvdpohéretpay katapiborAov. The 
two notions are those of death and flight, 
and the picture is of slain men and 
abandoned shields. For the latter notion 
cf. plyaoms, domdamoBArs, and Anacr. 
Jr. 26 domida piy’ és worauod Kaddpdsou 
mpoxods, Archil. fr. 58 domldc udev Datwy 
Tis dyadNeTat, Av mapa Odury | evros dud- 
kentov KadNurov odx €0é\wv, Hor. Od. 2. 
7-9 celerem fugam | sensi relicta non bene 
parmula, Alcaeus makes the same con- 
fession (Strab. 13. 600), which seems to 
have been a convention of lyric bravado. 
For the single -p- cf. Suppl. 856 modv- 
purov, Pind. P. 6. 37 éros ovK amépiev, 
Herond. 6. 48 Képdwy &paye. 

303 dpo.e: from dpyuma (Jebb on 
Soph. 47. 75, Kiihner-Blass 11. p. 350).— 
toto Se moX(rats: either (r) ‘in the minds 
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Upholder of the earth, and the children of Tethys pour forth 
for drink? 

Therefore, O guardian Gods, upon them without the walls 
hurl destruction, with slaughter of men and casting away of 
shields, and so win glory with the people of our realm. Be 
saviours of the city and stablish firm your seats at our shrill 


laments and prayers. 


Sore pity were it to send down thus to doom a city imme- 


as two verses, divided at evedpou |. 
Headlam. 
(recalling Homer). 


305 puropes M, with 4 over o (m). 
306 re M, but with e by m’. 


Corr. 


309 aida M, corr.m. “Avé rec. 


of us citizens,’ or (2) ‘for these, your 
fellow-citizens.’ For the former cf. Hom. 
Ll. 4. 95 maou 5€ Kev Tpweror yadpw Kal 
x0do0s dpowo, 9. 303 7 yap ode uadra wéya 
xtdos dpoto. The dat. is the same as in 
Soph. O. C. 1446 dvd&ia yap wacly éore 
Ovatuxetv, Ant. go4 kairo. o” ey Tiunoa 
Tots ppovotow ev, Eur. Hec. 309 juiv 8 
*Axtdrevs Gos Tyujs. For the latter view 
cf. Hom. //. 16. 84 ws dv moe Tiphy 
meyarnv Kal KOdos dona, 22. 217 viv d7 
vot y’ é€odma... | olaecBac péya xKidos 
’Axa.otot mpotl yvnas (where see Leaf), 
Od. 14. 370 @ madi péya KAéos Hpar’ 
émrigow. There is undeniable ambiguity, 
but the former rendering is commonly 
assumed and is probably correct. 

306 sq. ordOnT’: not=écrare, but 
‘establish yourselves’ (at this crisis). The 
tense is that of an act, not of a state. 
‘Make your stand as beings of happy 
seats ’=‘ ensure the safety and well-being 
of your seats.’—rte thus expresses a con- 
sequence of piTopes tor’. 

ofvydous: ofv- denotes the shrill tones 
regular in lament: Soph. 4/7. 243 dfurd- 
voy youwv, inf. 905, 1014, Cho. 818 (n.), 
Ath. 174 F 6&) kal yoepov. The dat. is 
conveniently styled ‘causal,’ though in 
origin it is here the same as the dat. of 
recipient or dat. commodi (‘responsive 
to our prayers’). For the causal use cf. 
Cho. 30, 51, 633, Suppl. 517 Kal 6n oge 
Aelrw xeipl Kal Ndyous céfev, Ag. 1100 
émapyeuout Oeopdros aunxave, Soph. 
Aj. 531 pbBoot y’ adrov éeAvoduny, 
Eur. Andr. 247. 

308 oixtpov: the antistrophe (320) 
replies with cAavrév.—#8’ belongs to the 
sentence, not to wyvylav: ‘in the way 
now threatened.’—a#yvylav=dpyalav, but 
with more strength. The sense is practi- 
cally ‘immemorial,’ ‘pre-historic.’ Cf. 
Pers. 978 tas wyvylous... Adavas, Hes. 


Th. 806 Zrvyds dpOrov tdwp | wyby.ov, 
Soph. O. C. 1769 OnfBas...7as wyvyious, 
Callim. 4. 160 wyvylinv...Meporntda vicov, 
Soph. Ph. 141 cé 8, & réxvov, 765’ €d7- 
Avdev | wav Kparos wyty.ov. The origin 
of the word was lost in antiquity, and it 
was almost inevitably derived by Greek 
fancy from an eponymous “Qyvyos, a name 
which suggests a connection with Ivyys. 
According to Pausan. 9g. 5. I yiv Thy 
OnBatda olxjoat mp@rov Néyovcw "Exryvas, 
Baowréa & elvae Tov ’Exrijywy dvdpa airé- 
X9ova”Qyuyov* Kal did TovTOU Tots moots 
TOV ToinTay émixAnois és Tas OnBas éoriv 
‘Qyvy.ar. The Ectenes were followed by 
Hyantes and Aones, and these were over- 
come by Cadmus and his Phoenicians. 
Similarly Strab. 9. 18 77s Bowrias... 
kadoupévns Tére ’Qyvylas (viz. in the time 
of Cecrops). But Ogygos appears also 
(Paus. 1. 38. 7) as father of Eleusis, the 
eponymus of the town in Attica. More- 
over Aesch, (ers. 37) calls the Egyptian 
Thebes @yvylous, and a wide and general 
use of the word is seen in the quotations 
given above, together with Hom. Qa. 1. 
88 (of the island of Calypso), Zum. 1037 
yas bmd KevOerw wyvyloow, Pind. WV. 6. 
43 PrLobvTos br’ wyuvylos dpecw. A com- 
parison of the various passages points to 
the notion of immemorial age combined 
with some mystery, as in the ‘ Druidical 
remains’ of modern times. One of the 
gates of Cadmea was called ’Qyvy.ae 
(Introd. § 16), and this was probably the 
most ancient. 

309 ’Al8q mpotdat: from the well- 
known epic phrase (Hom. //. 1. 3): cf. 
thid. 5. 190 ’Adovqe mpotdwew. Since 
here it is a city and not a human life that 
is in question, Aesch. is treating “Al8q 
as =‘ destruction,’ with an eye to its sup- 
posed connection with d- ide (as in 
Soph. Aj. 608 Tov darbrpomoy aldndov 


5—2 


and 
strophe. 


avr. B. 
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Sovriay yadhapa o70d@ 310 
bm avdpos *Ayatovd Oedbev 
mepOopevay atipws: 

ras Sé Kexynpopevas ayer Oat, 
2 2 véas Te Kat Tadaas 
immyoov Tokapwv, TEpLp- 
pyyvupevav papéwv. 

Boa S€ <ka>Kkevoupéva ToXts, 
haidos OAAvpEvas per€oOpdov. 
Bapeias to. tTvxas tpotapBo. 


315 


/ 
k\avTov 8 aptitpoTos apodpdrav 
vopipev tpotapoley Siapenpar 
Swpatwv atvyepay dddr. 


tl; Tov bOipevov yap mporéyw 
Bé\tepa Tovde TpacoeEL: 


310 dovdelay M, corr. rec. 
311 7e5d0ev Heimsoeth. }. 
dav Ma. rrepilpnyvuuévwy M, corr. m. 
Kakk— (2.€. KaTak—). 
overa(m’). sw&o@pdou M. 


dypav dovNiay, Yagdapay would be no improvement. 
313 m writes & over 7 of kexnpwuévas. |. 
317 yog Pauw. j. 
metre see v. 329.) 6€ kal xevounéva Hermann, but xal lacks point. 
(Cf. Theogn. 431 Kdxod for kax kaxod.) 


315 inr7- 
& éxxevouneva M. (For 
I have written 6é 
318 \aldos M, with 7 


320—322 dpritpiras M, with A over the second 7 (m). 


"Avdav) and the sense of nothingness or 
annihilation (cf. 846 ddav7 xépcov and 
note on the passage there). 

mpo-: as in mpoBdddXew, mpolnut, prot 
cere, not with a temporal notion.—8opdes 
dypayv : a favourite metaphor: cf. 4g. 360. 

310 Wadapa omoSo: modal or cir- 
cumstantial dative, joined either (1) to 
what follows; the city is sacked ‘with 
crumbling dust,’ ze. it is both burned 
and sacked, or (2) to what precedes, 
Ze. Tootdat Wad. orodo. The latter 
appears preferable. The total thought is 
‘to make it fall conquered (Sopds dypayv), 
enslave it (SovAlay), dr it (o1o8O), and 
sack it (mepSopévav), and all with the 
consent of the gods!’ 

S11sq. “Axavod: cf. 28. The Achaean 
is a foreigner in the eyes of Thebes. — 
dv8pes is added not only where there is 
compliment but where there is dislike, 
fear or contempt.—®ed@ev: ‘by the will 
of Heaven’: cf. Cho. 38 (n.), Pers. 102. 
Similarly Avd@ev (Cho. 305). Sometimes 
the word means by actual ‘ prompting’ of 
the gods (Ag. 107).—drlpws describes the 
manner of the sacker, ‘with no scruple or 
regard’: cf. P. V. 194 molw AaBav oe 
Zeds én’ alriduare | otrws driuws Kat 
miuxpwas alkiverac; 


313 tds St kexnpopévas k.t.A. The 
picture is that drawn by Priam in //. 22. 
62 sqq. vids 7’ dANUpEevous EAxnOeloas TE 
Ov-yarpas, | kal OaNduous Kepatfouevous, cal 
vymia téxva | BaddOueva mporl yaln ev 
alvy SneorAri, | EAxouévas Te vuols dons 
bro xepsiv “Axadv. Cf. zbid. 9. 590 
dvdpas ev xrelvovot, wodw 5é Te mip 
duadiver, | réxva dé 7 AX Ayouor Babv- 
Savous Te yuvatkas, Eur. Phoer. 563. An 
excellent comment on the passage may 
be seen in the destruction of the German 
village represented on the column of 
Marcus Aurelius.—kexnpopévas: the re- 
ference here is to the married women; the 
unmarried are dealt with in 320 sqq. 

S314 é& €: the exclamation at this 
particular point is forced from them by 
the painful vision.—véas: monosyllabic. 
Cf. Zum. 957 and the pronunciation in 
Eur. Cycl. 28 (veaviat), 7. A. 615 (veavldes), 
Ar. Vesp. 1067 (veavixyv), and see Cho. 
86 (n.).—véas Te kal wadatds: not merely 
a rhetorical division. Each age deserves 
its aids, the one for its modesty, the 
other for its years. 

315 immnddv mrokdpov: cf. Suppl. 
436 dro Bpérewy... | ...d-youevay | lranddv 
aumvKxwv, 895 d\Kh yap od Tou OKamor 
ovdam’ agerar, Eur. Andr. 401 avrTh dé 
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69 
morial, made slave and booty of the spear, crumbling in ashes, 
sacked with Heaven’s will by the Achaean as of none account: 
sore pity that, bewidowed, the women, young and old, should be 
led like horses by the hair, and their garments rent about them. 

Loud is the clamour when a city is made empty and the 
captives go to their doom ’mid mingled cries. Grievous truly is 
the lot my dread foresees. 


*Tis woeful for modest maids to travel in hate the road to 
new homes after no nuptial rites. Nay, the dead, I vow, are 
happier in their lot. 


GporpoTwy rec. The text is sound. ¥. Many changes have been attempted, e.g. dpri- 
Tpopos Schneider, duodpérws Lowinski, dprirpérav emodpbmos Ritschl, dpridpdrwy 
@podpémots Prien &c. Peculiarly eccentric is Wecklein’s éupdxwy rpvyepav Spbcov (322). 
323 mp0 éyw Hoelzlin (cf.schol.). ré yap; POiwevdv ro. Blomf., ri yap; POluevor Tov 
mpo Burgard. Possibly ré rév $0. yap mpd Aéyw; with the next line for answer to the 


dovhn vais én’ ’Apyelwv EBnv, | Kduns 
émioTacbelca,.—tepippnyvupevav: not of 
the rending of garments in grief (limited 
among the Greeks to the funeral cere- 
mony, Cho. 27 sqq.), but the robes are 
torn in the rough handling of the soldiery, 
the result being 7d doxnuovety (Eur. Hec. 
569 sq.). 

817 sq. Boq: the present tense realises 
the imaginary scene. The meaning of Bog 
is explained in pecEofpdov. Cf. Eur. Z7o. 
28 moddots 6€ KwkuTolaw alyparwrldwr | 
Bog Xkdpavdpos Secrétas KAnpoumévwy.— 
AalSos dAAvpévas: ‘as the booty goes to 
its ruin.’ \ats comprehends both chattels 
and enslaved persons. To the former 
6dAvpévas is applied in the sense of 
being ‘lost,’ z.e. taken in plunder; to 
the latter in the sense of P0epouévns= 
éppovons. Paley quotes Eur. Hec. 914 
pecovixtios WANUway. For dela of persons 
cf. Eur. Zro. 610 dyéueba dela (Androm. 
loq.), Hec. 88 ras alyuwadwrovs elras, 
EdAjvev dypav. In Phoen. 564 dy dé 
mods aixuadtwridas Képas | Bia mpos 
dvipay moheuiwy mopovmévas a v./, is 
AeAnopuévas (so here schol. has sropov- 
pévas).—petoOpdov. There are (1) the 
different speeches of Cadmeans and 
Achaeans (cf. dA\éOpovs and Hom. //. 
4. 435 ob yap mdvrwy fev buds Opbos, ovd? 
ia yijpus, | Na yA@oo” euéuerkro), (2) the 
different sorts of cry of the exulting con- 
querors and the lamenting victims (called 
in Ag. 333 Bony &uexrov). 

319 fBapelas: with emphasis; hence 


tot. They realise all that it means to 
them.—mpotapBo: ‘fear in prospect.’ 
Cf. Suppl. 1005 modéuous aipardevras 


rpopoBotua. [Bap. rvxas is accusative.] 


320 «xdavrov: antistrophic to ofkrpéy 
(308). They now turn to the fate of the 
maphévo.. The reading of M yields an 
unimpeachable sense: ‘It is lamentable 
for modest (maidens), before the rites for 
gathering the maidenhead, to journey a 
loathed way to a home.’ The sense of 
Gptitpétots (‘right-mannered’) answers 
to that of dprigpwy, aprivoos.—vopiura 
@podpéma are the ceremonies (betrothal 
and wedding ceremony) which go with, 
or lead to, the consummation of marriage, 
in which 6 avip tiv rapbevelay Spérera, 
The captors drag off the maidens to their 
homes (8opdtwv) without such véucua 
(=voptfoueva, iusta), and, whereas the 
08ds or ‘journey’ of the bridal procession 
should be one of joy, accompanied by the 
hymeneal chant, this ‘bringing home’ (27z 
domum deductio) will be sullen and hateful 
(orvyepa). The gen. Sopdrwv o86y (cf. 
le chemin de...) can hardly be objected to. 

For the thought cf. Eur. ec. 949 
éEwxicey 7 olkwy yduos ot yduos (of the 
captive chorus). With @po8pérev cf. 
Sappho /r. 93 (of the wadodporijes and 
the maidens) and the imitation in Catull. 
62. 39. In Suppl. 1009 the virgins are 
émwpa. Compare also the use of dugagt 
for a young girl (Ath. Pal. 5. 20). 
More common than the metaphor from 
fruit is that from flowers (/los virgini- 
tatis). With voplpev cf. Eur. Phoen. 
344 ore cor updos avnwa pas | vducmov 
ev yao K.T.D. 

Stapetpat contains a point which duer- 
war would lack. The way seems long 
and bitter, and éva- helps this thought. 

323 sq. tl; apparently like Quid? 
(‘Is it not thus?’). But this abrupt use 


and anti- 
strophe. 


OTp. ¥ . 


moda yap, evTE TTOALS SapacOn, 


AIZXYAQY 


é €, dSvotuyn TE TPAacceEL* 
¥ , 
addos 8 addov ayet, Povev- 


et, Ta S€ wupdopet: 


“ \ , , > y 2 
Kkamve@ S€ ypatverar TOKLT BM aTay 


[LaLvoLevos 


émumvet Naodapas 330 
, ¥ 
puatver evoeBevav “Apys. 


kopxopuyat & av doru, Tpodup’ opKava 
Tupyatis: mpos avdpos 8 avnp 


question. 


$325 wéds M, corr. rec. 


S26 wracxye rec. The gloss is by 


no means rare: cf. Soph. £¥. 1026 wdoxew (I) for mpdooew (cett.), tza. 1103 


mpdocorre, falsely quoted by schol. to O.C. 1676 as Tag XOvTe. 
M writes the whole of goveve: in the line. 
rup@ope? rec. (scanning Papéwy in v. 316). mupwo\e? Heimsoeth. }- 


Heimsoeth. 


requires support, and the true text may 
be tl Tov PBipevoy ydp wpd Aéyw; * Nay, 
what am I to say of him who dies before 
(meeting with such a fate)?’ This 
question would be answered by the next 


line. For wpd as adverb cf. dg. 264 
mpd xapérw. For the position of ydp 


see rog (n.). It would appear that the 
scholiast so interpreted pd. Otherwise 
tmpodéyo = ‘declare (openly). "—revde: the 
fate which I describe. With the sense 
cf. Eur. Phoen. 1654 as cé crevatw rdv 
TeOynxdtwr wréor. 

825 moddAd ydp. ydop=‘yes.’ It 
would perhaps be best to assume that 
another portion of the Chorus joins in, 
expressing agreement with the picture 
drawn by the previous speaker and giving 
another description. Hence the apparent 
lack of due sequence in the events, which 
has caused some perplexity.—7roAAd... 
Svorvxy Te is not strictly equivalent to 
mo\Na Kal Svervx}, but Te is exegetic. 
[Soph. Ph. 584 should not be quoted, 
since To\\d...xpnord 6 is not the reading 
of the MSS, but is due to Dobree.] 

$27 dos 8. For 8’ in place of yap 
cf. 235 (n.).—dyeu: as prisoner (313).— 
dye, hovever=7} dyer } dovever. For the 
asyndeton cf. 60 (n.), 169, and for the 
matter Thuc. 2. 92 rods wey daréxrewar, 
Twas dé kal éXdypnoar. 

328 rd 8 wupdhopet. The verb is 
intrans. and td is contained or adverbial 
accusative. It is not right to supply ra 
Key previously with goveter. The sense 


is simply ‘and in other cases one bears 
(and applies) fire.’ 


327 5° om. 
328 ra Sé xal 
$329 xarvd 


329 Kxanve Stxpalverar. The thought 
is not merely of the destruction but of the 
fair buildings all defiled. Cf. Eur. Hee. 
gtr xara & alfddov | xnAdtd’ olxrpordray 
xéxpwoa (Troy), Pind. P. 5. 84 Kxarvw- 
Octoay matpay érel (Sov | év “Apet, Ae. 809, 
Plut. A/or. 587 C Kawv@ cunueday Ova. 

SSO _ patvopevos k.T.A., fe. the Spirit 
of Havoc masters a whole army with his 
madness.—éturvet AaoSdpas should be 
joined, like wve? wrodds, Aaumpds &c. In 
Fae eg the notion is of a contagious or 
epidemic frenzy, affecting all the victors, 
not an individual here and there. Under 
émurvet there also runs the sense of a 
wind strengthening a conflagration. 

331 pratvov eloéBeay : fe. his breath 
pollutes all sense of reverence in the con- 
querors; but the expression is in effect 
brachylogic for ‘make the conquerors 
outrage all edoéSeca.’—evoéBeva is half 
personified. She is the fair pure female 
spirit who prompts to right and pious 
acts, while “Apys is the licentious male 
(udydos “Apys of Suppl. 644) who defiles 
her in his madness (cf. Suppl. 231 
meawdévrwy yévos, where the reference is 
sexual), The language of Aesch, is, as 
usual, extremely condensed, the words 
being selected to convey parallel mean- 
ings. ‘Thus ptatvey contains the above 
sexual allusion while on the surface its 
sense is that of Eur. Suppl. 378 duove... 
vonous Bpordy ur pualvew, fr. adesp. 486 
od ydp Tis... | vduov malvwn dopadrds ynpd- 
gerat. So érurvet combines the notion 
of the hot breath of madness (Soph. An. 
135 Mawoneva Loy dpug | Baxxevwr erémver | 


es 


come. 


ENTITA ETT 


OHBA 71 


Great and grievous are the sufferings when a city is over- 


e. Man seizes man, makes prisoner, or slays. Yonder he 
carries fire, and all the town grows foul with smoke. 


The spirit 


of Havoc o’ermasters a whole people and pollutes all piety with 


his mad breath. 


Tumult fills the town; the screen of bulwarks fails; man 


M, corr. m. 
recc. 


mpor- created both mort- (or mport-) and mrok-. }. 


Brunck omits 6¢ to suit v. 317 as given in M. 
332 sq. worl mrédw 3’ | dpxdva mupyGris | M. 


apo rb recc. Corr. ed, 
Forms like #\up’ were objected 


to by transcribers (cf. Eur. 4/.-14 obs 6’ év Sbpourw edumev or’ els Tpolav erhet 
for twp’) and the absence of the augment created further perplexity. Hermann 


omits rréd\w, reading mpért 6’ dpkdva. 


muporis Pauw, mavarypaoris Weil. 


For the 


division of the lines contrast 344 sqq. (in M). 


purats éxbioruv dvéywv) with that of sexual 
passion (Suppl. 17 émemvola, Plat. Symp. 
181 © of éx Tov Epwros érlrvo). 

evoéBevav is to be understood in con- 
nection with 328 sq. The conqueror 
should respect temples and altars: see 
569, 1oo1 and cf. Ag. 350 el 6’ ebce- 
Bodor rovs modacobxous Oeovs | rovs Tis 
dhotons yas Yeavw & idpbpara, | ob ry 
éhbvres ailis dvbahoiev dy k.7.d. 

3225q. Kopkopvyal 8’ «.7.A. Another 
presentation of the scene (cf. 325 n.), not 
a sequel to that already described, For 
the repeated 8% cf. Cho. 325 palva 36” 
Uorepov opyas | drorifera 6’ 6 OvaoKuw, | 
dvapawera 6 6 Brdmrwv, thid. 643— 
645. 

The text of M and its antistrophe 
are difficult to relate metrically, and 
the difficulty is increased by the some- 
what doubtful meaning of opxdva. In 
Eur. Bacch. 611 Uevbéws | ws els oo- 
Tewds opkdvas mecotpevos the sense is 
commonly taken as ‘nets,’ but ‘enclo- 
sure’ (=prison) is at least as probable. 
Here the schol. says rd Onparixov dik- 
tuov, 6 Kal capydvy Kadeiror, but the very 
attempt to identify these words indi- 
cates a guess. According to Photius a 
meaning is 6 mepiéxwv Toixos olknow 7 
xwplov' éyeras 6é amo roi tpKos, 6 dare 
mepiBodov ppdyya; also he gives mepl- 
ppayya 71 dkavOabes, The connection 
of épxdvn and épxos is etymologically 
sound, and, since épxos can be used 
either of an enclosing net or an enclosing 
wall of defence, it is entirely probable 
that opxdyn can possess the same two 
meanings. Here mupyaris at once sug- 
ests a ‘fortified’ wall of defence. The 
pxdvn is constructed of mbpyor (in the 


sense of that word throughout this play): 
cf. Eur. Hee. gio amd 6é orepdvay xé- 
kapoa. | mipywv. That there should be 
meant a ‘net of towers’ approaching the 
city for its capture is in the highest 
degree improbable (even if we allow the 
anachronism). No mention ismade of any 
attack upon the walls except by ladder, and 
the sudden and speedy advance (7g—119) 
puts such enquiries out of the question. 
The metaphor of a net ‘of doom’ en- 
compassing a city is natural enough (Az. 
370 yayyapov Urns mavadhwrov), but a 
tower brought up here and there would 
hardly be called a net. 

The épkdva mupyeris being therefore 
=76 epxos rév mupywpdruy, the error lies 
(where it is always suspected on grounds 
of metre) in worl wréAw. ‘The emenda- 
tion *mpddug’ (cf. Karp’ Hom. //. 6. 
223) accounts for the corruptions. See 
crit.n. The augment is absent as in 83 
tre, Cho. 938 hace &c. This would be 
encouraged by the frequent Homeric 
omission with ureiy (e.g. Od. 22. 11g 
abrap émel dlrov to). The aor. is cor- 
rect among the presents, since the failure 
of the wall occurs once for all, while the 
other incidents are continuous or repeated. 
For the absence of an accus. see 204 sq. 
(n.), and for the word itself (= mpovéwxe) 
Thuc. 7. 75, Ar. Thesm. 927 Hv ph 
mpodtrwo’ al puplar pe pnxaval, Hdt. 8. 
52 700 ppud-yparos mpobebuxbros.—rup- 
yor: cf. Eur. 1. /. 790 Gevopare 
WET PO. 

333 pds dvbpds 8 dvip: ze. in 
close individual fight, which can only 
occur after the wall has fallen. The 
schol. quotes Hom. //. 4. 472 dvqp & 
dvip’ cdvorrdd.gev. 


3320 6¢ mitvel 


ard 
strophe, 


> , 
QVT. ay) . 


72 AIZXYAOY 


x Sopi Kdiverau: 


Braxai 8 aipatderoau 335 
TOV ETULACTLOLOV 
A  & 
aptitpepets Bp€povrar. 
lanl ¢€ / 
apmayat dé diadpopav opaipoves. 
a , 

EvpBoret hépov €povtt, 

* > 4 x Lal 340 
Kal KEvOS KEvOY KaXeEt 

, , ¥ 
Evvvopov, Oédov €eyxeu 

yy lal ys »¥ “dX nN la tc 
ovTe petov ovT toov, “ Nedelmpevo 

lal , / ” 
tic, €k TVS Eikdoat, hoyos Tapa; 
\ ‘\ ‘\ 4) ‘A 
TavTodamos b€ Kap7Tos yapddis TET oY 
> 

ahyvver Kupnoas: muKpov 6 345 


334 sq. mpos dvdpds 5” avnp dopi KNiveras (as Gne verse) M. xaiveras m’ (by superscrip- 
tion). This may be mere conjecture, or may be an old variant dating from uncial script 
(cf. Diphil. af. Poll. 10. 18 kat viv for Any, Soph. Ant. 1342 Kal 06 for KO &c.). ¥ « 
<td> dopi Robortello, <augi> dopi Hermann. We might also suggest <dyxi>. 
dope G. C. W. Schneider, dovpare Enger (Sépare would suffice). xarakxalverat Paley. 
335 Baya Verrall. 1. 337 dprirpageis Blomf., dpriBpegeis recc.  — 38 dia 
Spouay M, corr. m’. dtadpduwr Schiitz. y . 339 EvuBorte? M. Evy Baddet (7.e. GAA 
over oA) mY. 840 sqq. The usual punctuation is ...xadei, | Evvvouov Gédwy Exe, 


otire wetov ob’ tov NeAtumevor’ | ri k.7.A. Corr. *ed. }. 


341 Evvouor M, corr. recc. 


334 KAlverat: ‘is laidlow.’ Cf. Pers. 
933 éml yovu Kéxdirat, Anth. Pal. 7. 493 
tmd ducmevéwy Sovpare xexAlweba. It is 
strange that anyone should prefer the 
colourless Katverat. 

335 Brayal 8’ aiparderoar x.T.X., 
‘and there resound the bleatings of young 
mothers, dabbled in blood, for their suck- 
lings.’ This, apparently, is the most 
defensible interpretation of the passage. 
The alternative is ‘and the bleatings of 
the new-born babes at the breast, dabbled 
in blood, resound.’—BdAaxal is appro- 
priate to either the mothers or their 
young, the cry and the wé@os being re- 
ciprocal. Thus, on the one side, [Plat.] 
Epigr. 24. 2 BrAnxXh movdumeyhs ToKd- 
dw (cf. Hom. //. 4. 435 dtes...dgnyes 
Mewaxvlal, dkovovcat Oma dpyav) and, on 
the other, Eur. Cyc/. 48 BXaxal réxvwv, 58 
mobovel co dmepoxoror | BYaxyal oucxpav 
Texéw, —Gptitpepets, again, may of 
course be either active or passive in 
sense. But if we look at thought 
rather than language it should be seen 
that the cries will naturally come from 
the mothers. émipacriSlev and aprirpe- 
geis are meant to make clear that the 
reference is to the fate of new-born 
babes. Older children may be useful as 
slaves, but these are only an embarrass- 


ment to the conquerors, who incontinently 
despatch them (cf. Psalm cxxxvii. 9 he 
that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
against the stones). The babes are dead 
and utter no BAnx7); the mothers, stained 
with the blood of their (tév) little ones, 
cry for them. 

The language which says ex} edv, 
Néyos or Bais tewwds and molov Kéxparyas 
avdpés; can readily say B\axal trav ém- 
Hacrdlwy, especially with its general free- 
dom of the objective genitive (Kiihner- 
Gerth I. p. 335). 

The adjectives may appear strained 
with BXaxai, but see 610 (n.): cf. Soph. 
Ph. 695 orévor...BapuBp&r’ dmoxXave eer 
aiuarnpdv, where Jebb quotes Rhes. 260 
kaxdyauBpov ... yoov (=-ydov rept Kaxod 
yauBpod). In Herond. 8. 74 rdv dmvou 
Kwpukoy tarnodvTwy =the kwpuxos which 
causes drvo.a.—With Bpépovrar cf. Pind. 
NV. 11. 8 dpa 5é ogi Bpéuerar wal doda, 
Ar. Ran. 680 émiBpéuerat...anddv. 

338 dpmayal St k.7.A.: ‘the dualuoves 
fall a prey to the scattering pursuit’ (Ver- 
rall), But a better sense is ‘and those who 
are of one blood are the prey of different 
plunderers, running this way and that,’ 
ze. members of the same family are 
carried off by chance bodies of men in 
chance directions and so divided from 


ETITA ETT] OHBAS 


ig 
meets man and lays him low with the spear. Bloodstained the 
mothers of newborn babes cry plaintively for their sucklings, 
Harrying bands tear kin apart from kin. 

One meets another, each with his load, and he that hath 
nothing calls upon his like for partner, content with neither less 


nor equal share. ‘If we be last,’ he cries, ‘what account is there 
like to be of us?’ 


All manner of store is shed upon the ground as it may 3rd anti- 

strophe. 
342 Sq. AeAnumevor M, NeAcupévor recc. (and schol.). ri * ék M, rl’ ék m’. Corr. 
ed. (after rejecting “‘Nehecupéva | rly’” K.7.X.). }. NeNyupevor Verrall. rl u’ éx Schiitz, 
tl 8 é« Heimsoeth, mot’ éx Kayser, rlv’...déyov Dind. Headlam suggests rédos for 
Abyos. 344 sqq. tavtodamds...recwy | addytver Kupjoas: mxpoy 8’ x.7.d. M. 
345 adyivn M2. kupyjoas del. Dind., but }. Kxuphoas mixpov ¥ duua Hermann. 
For attempts to fit the metre to various conceptions of the strophe see Weckl. 
Appendix. If any change were necessary we might read mikpwua Oadaunrod\wy and 
dvhp dopare KAiverat at v. 334 (rikpwua read as mxpoupa); but mixpdy 6” duma is 


better. |. 


<Tav> Baraunrodwy Arnald (better rar). 


each other.—8ta8popav in itself is ap- 
plicable to either the harriers (cf. 207 
adorTvépomounévay modu) or the fugitives 
(Plut. Szd/. 29. 3 Bots yuvatkelas kal dia- 
Opouay ws ddicxouévwv). Wecklein quotes 
for the context in general Quint. 3. 69 
profanorum sacrorumgue atreptio, effe- 
rentium pracdas repetentiumgue discur- 
sus. Here the word is practically con- 
crete (‘harrying bands’): cf. 237 (n.) and 
é.g. Eur. Cycl. 189 unxadwy apyaev tpopai. 
{A rendering ‘plunderings are sisters to 
runnings to and fro’ is sometimes illus- 
trated by e.g. 481 (q.v-), 4g. 499- Blom- 
field also cites Ar. Plut. 594 Tis Trwxelas 
tmeviay payer elvac adedpyv. But such 
appropriateness as may attach to these 
uses of xdovs or ddeApds does not belong 
to the much more specifically coloured 
épalpoves. | 

339 £vpBodet: ‘meets.’ The word 
[cup]8orot appears to occur in Bacchyl. 
t. 34. The picture conjured up is that 
of ants. This suits diadpouay, and cf. 
[Pseudo]-Phocyl. 168 alel 6é pépwy go- 
péovra Sider (of ants). 

340sqq. Kal kevoskevov k.t.A. For 
the punctuation and reading see crit. n. 
The assumption of an actual quotation 
greatly simplifies the meaning of v. 343, 
while the emendation AeAeppévots ac- 
counts for the (manifestly original) rls. 
The eager looters cry to each other ‘if 
we are left behind (or are too late), what 
do we count for (=what allowance will 
be made for us), to judge from what we 
see?’ All the loot will be seized and no 
provision will be made for late-comers.— 


é« tavd’ elkaoar is restrictive (=ws eixd- 
oatK.T.d., cf. Soph. O. 7. 82 adn’, elxdoae 
uév, ndvs, O. C. 16 x@pos 5 86’ iepéds, ws 
dreckaca). 

tis Adyos Nedetppéevors mapa ;= zac 
ratio relictorum habebitur? They are otr’ 
év Noy ovr’ év dpibum. 

Kevos: ‘empty-handed’: cf. Hdt. 7. 
131 amikéaro, ol wév Keuvol, of dé péportes, 
Hom. //. 2. 298.—ovte petov ott’ tocov: 
sub. a4\\a mdéov. For toov substantival 
cf. Eur. Suppl. 408 6 révns éxwv ioov, 
Phoen. 547, lon 1318. 

344 sq. wavrodamés St kaptos k.T.A. 
kaptros has here its- wider sense, includ- 
ing all forms of produce as stores. It is 
the xaprol typol kal Enpol of Xen. Cec. 
5.20 or Ta Uypa Kal Ta Enpd of CIA II. 
476, z.e. not only corn, olives, and grapes, 
but oil, honey and wine. Cf. Ar. Zhesm. 
420, where the rapwetoy contains éAaov, 
a&dgur’, oivov and Eccl. 14 oTods Te Kaptov 
Baxxlov re vdaros | rAjpets (2.e. the store- 
rooms of the house). To the xapmos vypés 
especially refer the lines 347—349, while 
the first words allude rather to the solids. 
The participles mecdy (= xaraBdneis, 
karappipels)...Kupyoas are synchronous 
and should be construed together. As 
Greek says 6 kapmrés meow Eruxe, ExUpnoe, 
or (less frequently) rece ruxwy, Kuphoas 
(Kiihner-Gerth 11. p. 66), so it may say 
in the participial form 6 Kapros meow 
Kuphoas in the sense ‘having been thrown 
down as it chanced’ (=as éxdpnoe). For 
the picture cf. Cic. de Div. 1. 69 ex 
horreis direptum effusumque frumentum 
vias omnesque angiportus constraverat. 


74 AIZXYAOY 


oppa Oarapnrorov: 
mo\\a 8 akpitopupTos 
yas Sdots ovtdavots 

> ce / lol 

ev polio operat. 


Spwldes S€ KavoTymoves veat, 


35° 


’ > > ‘A J aN 
TAAmov Eevvav atypahwTov 


eI ns > ~ ¢ 
GvOpos EVTUXOUYTOS @S 
Svogpevous vTEpTEpov 


€dmis €ote vUKTEpoV TEAOS podely, 


TayKhavTwv ahyewv errippobor. 35 


ou 


° ‘A ~~ nw 
HMIX. 6 Tou Katomrns, ws éuot SoKet, aTpaTtov 
, > € ~ > ¢ , , 
mev0o TW yew, @ pia, veav péeper 
aToven SidKwv Toumimovs KVvoOas TOOaV. 


349 folio. M, corr. recc. 


351 rdjuoves M, corr. Blomf. y. 


TAnMOV’ 


346 mikpov 8 dppa Oarapnrddoy : 
‘and the eye of the thrifty housewives is 
angry and sad.’ The @aXapnzddos is the 
yuvy Tauin of Hom. Od. 3. 479, who has 
charge of the ofvos kal otros in the 6a- 
Aapos: cf. zbid. 2. 337 (Telem. goes to 
the @ddapos) 66: vnrds Xpvods Kal Xadkos 
éxetto | éoOns 7’ ev xndotow ads 7’ evades 
éNatov’ | ev 5é wiPor olvoro k.T.d., 15. 99, 
22. 10.—muKpov may be used of that 
which feels bitter pain or which ex- 
presses bitter feeling. Here the two 
senses coalesce, ‘pained and angry.’ For 
the former cf. Eur. Or. 952 mixpov Oéana 
kal mpdcoyis aONla, Suppl. 945; for the 
latter, poet. af. Plut. Wor, 823 A orelxer 
moNirats Oum’ exwv deity mixpdvy, Dem. 
Androt. 599; and for the coalescence 
Soph. Ant. 423 mixpas bpvidos d&by Pbdby- 
yov, Eur. Suppl. 762 7 wou mxp@s vw 
Oépatres jryov Ex pdvov. 

[6ppa might be interpreted as ‘spec- 
tacle’ (@éa schol.). See note on Cho. 237 
for *dm-“wa=8paua. But the gen. follows 
less naturally and a point is lost.] 

347 adkpirdduptos: lit. ‘mixed in- 
discriminately,’ ¢.e. ‘in wanton confusion,’ 
cf. dxpiréuvdos. The dypds xapmés is 
rightly said to be carried away in surging 
waves (po@lots) which no one heeds. For 
év po@lois modal cf. Soph. O. C. 1682 év 
adavel rit udpw pepduevoy and e.g. év 
diky.—yas 8601s emphasises the waste, 
yas being personified. Earth has been 
generous with her gifts and they are now 
reckoned nothing worth. With the ex- 
pression cf. 4. 1001 mod Tou Sdots éx 


Awds dugitagys te Kal | €& addéxwv érre- 
Tevav.— With opetrar cf. Plat. Craz. 
411 C pety xal Péper@at. 

[In p6@ca there is probably the notion 
of the streams of waste being driven this 
way and that in the turmoil. A schol. 
remarks ‘as in a shipwreck,’ which makes 
év podiocs not modal but ‘on the surges.’] 

350 sqq. Spwldes 8 x.7.A. It is very 
difficult to make any satisfactory resto- 
ration of this passage so that sense, metre 
and grammar are all rendered entirely 
normal. The reference is obviously to 
the young women, who are to become 
slaves and to find in the arrival of the 
night no boon to relieve their griefs, but 
a crown of sorrow to increase them. 
Whether the grammar ever was perfectly 
regular, or whether SpolSes is a pendent 
or provisional nominative, cannot be 
decided. The latter view is quite pro- 
bable. 

In considering the passage as a whole 
we should take into account (1) e.g. Hom. 
Tl. 18. 433 xai Any dv€pos etvny | moda 
aN od« €6€\ovea, which supports edvav... 
dv8Spds and some part of rAqvae or TAI}- 
Mov, (2) e.g. 22. 8. 487 ’Axatots | domacln 
Tpi\doros émrpruGe vdE épeBevy%, which 
strongly suggests that a natural meaning 
of v. 354 is ‘looking forward for an end 
to come at night,’ (3) Hes. Off. 558 
Makpal yap emlppobo evppdvar elaly (Bon- 
Goi schol.), which indicates the sense of 
355 as ‘reliever of their sorrows.’ [A 
rendering of émlppo@ov as=avénrixdy can- 
not be substantiated. An alternative 
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chance, a sight to anguish the housewife’s eye. In reckless 
medley rich gifts of the soil go foaming heedlessly to waste. 

And the women slaves, young and new to sorrow—their 
prospect is the captive’s unhappy bed, bed of a mate blessed but 
as victor o’er the foe; dues of the night to lighten their utter 
grief and pain! 


LEADER OF FIRST HALF-CHORUS. 


__ Ah, my friends, our spy! He brings us, as I judge, fresh 
tidings of the host. With haste he is urging in their hubs the 


legs that bear him hither. 


alxuddwrov ebvay Blomf. 


TAHmoves evvav alxuahwrwv Scaliger. 


352 evTvxotrTos: 


‘insulting’ has been proposed (see Leaf 
on //, 23. 770), but in the only apposite 
example quoted, viz. Soph. Ant. 413 érup- 
po@os xaxkotor, the word is rightly ex- 
plained by Jebb as ‘obstreperous.’] 

Putting these considerations together 
we may treat the last two lines as sar- 
castic: they must ‘look forward to a 
captive’s bed...as the end at night which 
relieves the utter griefs of the day,’ or, in 
other words, ‘the only end brought by 
night to relieve their troubles will be— 
the bed of the triumphant enemy.’ Under 
this there runs the usual play upon words ; 
viz. &v8pes (‘man’ and ‘ husband’), téXos 
(‘rite’ and ‘marriage consummation’), 
€Xmls (expectation good or bad). In 
Greek marriage an av7jp edruxGv (‘ well- 
to-do’) was frankly sought. In this case 
the dvnp is indeed e’rvxyGv, but only ws 
duomevins wréptepos (he happens to have 
got a superiority, but he is a foeman, not 
the @tAGv avip of ordinary wedlock). 

We may conclude therefore that any 
unsoundness lies in v. 351 alone.—8p.wlSes 
may very well be left as provisional 
nom. to an éAmtfovo. which is replaced 
by éAmls éore (as édogev atr@ is apt to 
follow a provisional nom.; see note to 
Cho. 1057). If we read tAdpov’ evvdy 
aixpdAwrov the passage runs ‘(to them) 
the (only) expectation is that a wretched 
captive’s bed—bed of a man whose well- 
being is but the well-being of a victorious 
enemy—will come as that end at night 
which is to relieve their bitter griefs.’ 
The rAjuwy evvy is thus itself the rédos 
and is the subject of uodetv. [The metre 
is as sound thus as with tAdpov’ aixp. 
edvay, since such lines have the metrical 
privileges of catalectic trochaics. Cf. 
Appendix to Cho. 24.] 

SpolSes are not the young women 


= 


slaves of the Cadmeans, but the Cad- 
mean young women who are made slaves. 
With katvomrpoves cf. Suppl. 74 dmecpd- 
daxpuv xapdiay, Eur. Alc. 926 rap’ edrux} 
go. ToTmov HAGEY arrecpoKaky 76d’ | dAyos, 
where see Paley for the frequent expression 
of the pathos of such change of fortune. 
For their prospect cf. Hom. //. 2. 355 mpiv 
Twa map Tpwwr addxm KaTakouunOjvat, 
Bur. Zyo. 202, Verg. Aen. 3. 323 nec 
wictores eri tetiget captiva cubile. 

356 sq. The kopudaios (with half the 
Chorus) is facing towards the spectators’ 
left, the wapaorarns (with the other half) 
towards their right. Hence their ability 
to see what they respectively describe. 

6 row KatémTns : Tot connects the 
remark with the fears just described. 
The katémrns is the Scout of v. 41 
(see 66 sqq.).—@s épol Soxet can only 
belong to what follows. They can see 
that it is the Scout, but they can only 
guess his news; hence otpatov is to be 
joined with tmev@é, not feebly with xar- 
ém7ns (v. 36 is of course different).—o 
Xa is interjected in interested excite- 
ment and is appropriately brought close 
to véav (=zepl véov rivés), which implies 
both importance and alarm: cf. Szppl. 
720 dmpoadoKxyrous TovaGde Kai véous Ndyous, 
zbid. 344, Cho. 165 véov dé wvGou Todde 
kowwvnoare, Eur. 7. 7. 237. 

358 orovdq: emphatic, cf. 361. The 
same word occurs in conjunction with 
véos in Eur. Hel. 602 déy’, ws pépers Te 
Thoe TH amovdg véov, Rhes. 85 kal py 
865° Alvéas kal pdda orovdy modos | orel- 
xer véov Te mpayy’ Exwv pirors ppdcat. 

SidKwv tmopm(pous xvdas modev: he is 
racing at chariot speed, but on his legs. 
This strange-looking expression is justi- 
fied by several considerations: (a) mo8év 
must be treated (like o7parod of 64) as 
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»” > ‘\ > / 
HMIX. kal piv dva€ 68 adros Oidimou ToKos 


cis dprixodhov ayyédou Adyov pabeww: 


360 


orovs! Sé Kal Tovd’ odk amaptile 70da. 


ATTEAO®. 
héyouw’ dv cidas ed TA TaY EvayTior, 
‘4 
as T év mUaLS ExaaTos Et\nxev Tadov. 
’ 
Tudeds pev non mpos mvdatoe Hpouriow 


Lae ‘ = | 2 ey “A 
Bpéper, opov 8 “lopnvov ovK €a@ Tepav 


365 


4, 
O pavtis* Ov yap opayia yirveTar Kkada. 


ais Butler. 
suggests elo’ dprixoNXos. 


360 cio’ dpriko\A\ov M, corr. Porson. 
361 ov kataprife rece. }- 


wor’ dpriko\dov Dind. Paley 
363 67’ M, wor’ M2. 


There may be no significance in this (cf. Xen. He//. 2. 4. 40 bre (F) for dare (cett-)), 


gen. defining the metaphor, and to some 
extent a mapa mpocdoxiay: ‘he is speed- 
ing the rapid axles—of his legs.’ A simi- 
lar metaph. appears in Cho. 672 deip’ 
admeynv médas, where the only doc 
are the feet (cf. Shak. Cor. 1. 5. 121 Our 
steed the leg); (6) the metaphor was 
probably proverbial. The English ‘on 
Shanks’s pony’ is a vulgarism, but that is 
no criterion of the honour or dishonour 
of a corresponding Greek phrase; (c) dca- 
Kew mwoumiuous xvoas is entirely apt for 
speed on the race-course, and the thought 
here is similar to that of Eur. Or. 456 
Kai why yépovre devp’? aucMdGrat Todi | ... 
Tuvdapews. For 8t&kev cf. Pers. 85 Du- 
ptov dpua dudxwv, Oracl. ap. Hat. 7. 140, 
Eum. 406 dudsxove’ Pov adrpurov adda, 
Eur. 2. /. to4o dtkwr Arvow, Or. 
1344: (¢) a word like xvéas would lend 
itself readily to metaphor, and was doubt- 
less so applied (with limiting adj. or gen.) 
to any joint or socket playing the same 
part in locomotion as the nave or axle- 
pipe of a wheel: (e) wo8av is not ‘feet,’ 
but includes the whole leg with its joints 
at either end: cf. Cho. 980, Luc. Alex. 
§9 dtacamels rov 3bda wéxpe TOD BovBGvos, 
mf. 776 Kauplrovs. What the yvda 
modav are at each extremity of the ‘axle’ 
is shewn in Hom. //. 5. 305 évOa Te 
Mnpos | loxlw évorpéperac as compared 
with Soph. 7%. 779 pudpyas odds vu, 
dpOpov 7 Avylferac (at the ankle). The 
notion is somewhat similar to that in 
yovara €\appd; and with the whole 
phrase cf. Sappho’s rvxva divvevres wrépa. 

359 sq. kal pyv: 231 (n.). Exactly 
like the present passage are Soph. 47. 
1168 Kal why és abrdv Karpov olde Anoior, 


O. C.549 Kal why dvat 65° Huly... | Onoeds 
x.t.d., Eur. Hec. 665, Rhes. 85. With 
68’ autos...els dptikodAov cf. Soph. 7. 
58 éyyis & 68 abrés aprirous Opwoxet 
douous (where schol. has dpriws cal npyoc- 
pévws TQ Kapp). In Soph. Azt. 386 
65’ é€x déuwy aWoppos eis déov (al. uécor) 
mep@ the reply is rola EUV umeTpos mpovBny 
Tuxn; (which suggests for the doubtful 
word either “érpov or apudv). The con- 
struction is (wdpecrw) els dptikoddov 
(Wore) pabetv. 

OiStrrov rékos: not a fill-gap, but 
the most respectful term.—dpt{koddov 
is ‘the nick’ of time: cf. Cho. 578, Ath. 
248C 7d morlkoAXoy are EvAov rapa EUW, 
@s 6 OnBatos elpnxey monrys. [There is 
obviously no room for the fut. eto’.] 

361 ovK dmaptife mé8a: ‘does not 
keep even pace,’ 7.e. prevents his steps 
from being normal, or such as are custom- 
ary in his walk. Walking fast in the 
streets was looked upon as undignified: 
cf. Eur. Or. 729 Odocov 7 um’ éxphy mpo- 
Balvwy ixduny db? doreos, Dem. 37. 52 
Taxéws Badifer (as an accusative), 45. 77, 
Arist. Eth. 4.9 xlynots Bpadeta (as a mark 
of the peyadoyuxos). In a king such 
haste is marked (Eur. Bacch. 212, Soph. 
O. C. 890 08 xdpw | Sedp’ Féa Odooov 7 
kad’ Hd5oviy odds). He is, of course, not 
said to run, like the messenger. —dtaprt- 
fev is intrans., as in [Pseudo-]Plut. de 
metris § 3, and so should be taken 
Herond. 7. 24, where shoes act wor’ drap- 
tloac xwdrovs (‘so that the lame walk 
normally’). The construction of 1éda is 
that familiar in e.g. Ar. Eccl. 162 odk dy 
mpoBalny tov méda Tov erepov, Eur. Hec. 
53 Tepa...76da (55a being virtually a 
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LEADER OF SECOND HALF-CHORUS. 
And see, yonder the king himself, the son of Oedipus, apt to 


the time to learn what the Scout has to tell. 


He likewise 


hastens with pace out of his wont. 


[Zhe SCOUT enters hurriedly from the left ; ETEOCLES ( followed 
by the six champions and by attendants) from the right. 


The Scour. 


Let me recount—I know them well—the doings of the 
enemy, how his lot in the gates hath fallen to each man. 

Already at the Proetid gate Tydeus is roaring; but the 
seer forbids him cross the passage of Ismenus, for the victims 


but, as recc. have maw, the variants may point to readings @ 7’...7dAw or 6v 7’... 7aQov. 


os Blomf. y . 


365 Qu."Icunvov? y. 


366 yivera M. 


contained accus. = 7od0s épeyua). A trans. 
use of dmaprigew seems to have no war- 
rant. [It would be much inferior to 
understand the sense as ‘is irregular in 
pace,’ z.c. his steps are not equal or alike. 
Eteocles may come in haste, but he does 
not come skippingly. ] 

862 cb: with «das. The position 
helps the emphasis. The abruptness of 
the Scout, who omits any salutation, is 
in keeping with the situation. 

863 dsr’: 7’ is exegetic. See crit. 
n.—éy mvAats: may mean (1) ‘among 
the gates,’ z.e. ‘in the distribution of the 
gates,’ or (2) local ‘at the gates,’ the 
expression being condensed for \ayxavew 
araow é&v midXats. Though the latter might 
appear the more difficult, it is practically 
proved by 438 Aéy’ dAAov ddAaus ev wiACUS 
eiknxora. For the manner of drawing 
the lots and dividing the gates see note 
to v. 445. 

364 Tvdets pév: Tydeus is mentioned 
first as being the leading spirit (cf. 558sqq.). 
The gate which he draws happens to be 
the Ilpourides (Introd. § 16), but this is 
not otherwise the ‘first’ gate according 
to any necessary arrangement.—pev is not 
answered by 8’ of the next line, but 
begins the enumeration, and is in con- 
trast with what is said of the others (8° 
of v. 410 &c.). There is no misplace- 
ment for #6n pev Bpéuer.—ySy. Tydeus 
is impatient. The poet brings the 
champions close to the city so that the 
diyyehos may see their actions and ac- 
coutrements. The delay imposed by 
Amphiaraus is the dramatist’s device for 
enabling him to spend time over the 
descriptions. 


365 mopov 8 “Iopnvov: “Iopnvov 
must be adjective, since mépos apparently 
cannot be treated (like morayés) as in 
apposition. Either a gen. or an adj. is 
employed, as in Ailyatos mépos, ’Axepov- 
c.ov mopov (Eur. H. /. 838), Dkaudvdprov 
ot6ua (Eur. Hel. 368). In Eur. Suppl. 1 
*Edevotvos xPovds is not gen. of ’HXevals 
xAuv but of "Edevoivos xAwv. [The form 
*Iounveov is itself just possible: see 115; 
or “Iopunvov=the Aeolic “Iopunvvov (for 
*Iounjviov) may be the accentuation. ]|— 
ovK éa mepav. If the enemy had not 
been prevented from attacking at once, 
the present delay of Eteocles would have 
been absurd (Introd. § 21). The (sup- 
posed) comment of Euripides (P/oen. 751) 
would be ina large measure disposed of by 
this consideration. ‘The present passage 
shows how near the Ismenus must have 
been to the Proetid gate (Introd. §§ 15, 16). 

366 6 pdvtis: Amphiaraus, between 
whom and Tydeus there was a special 
dislike (558 sqq.). An epic army neces- 
sarily contains ‘the seer’ (e.g. Chalcas 
and Helenus), but the reference here is 
definite.—ov ydp...kadkd. This passage 
might have warned Cobet against his 
besetting sin of discerning foeda em- 
blemata in e.g. Xen. Cyr. 2. 4. 18 ylyverae 
7@ Kipw ra lepa éml rov ’Apuéviov iévac 
kadd (Mov. Lect. p. 386), An. 6. 4. 9 
(Mov. Lect. p. 477). Doubtless the article 
makes a difference, and doubtless kaha 
might be omitted, but there the argument 
ends.—ogayta (see 216) were consulted 
for omens as well as the offerings to the 
supernals. [There is no reference, as 
Wecklein imagines, to the sacrifice called 
duaBarnpia. This was offered on crossing 
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TuSeds 5€ papyav Kal payns dedipmevos 
peonuBpwats Kayyatow as dpakwv Bog: 
Ociver 8 dveider pavtw Oikdeldnv coor 


7 ie Xx 4 > ra 
OQLVELV fopov TE KAL HaXnv awuxyla. 


37° 


TOUADT dur av Tpets KaTaoKtous ogous ; 
cele, Kpdvous xaitop, ba aaridos 8 ero 
xyarKyrator Kralovar Kddaves PoBov. 

exer 0 bréphpov onp én damidos TOOE, 


préyov? tm aoatpows ovpavoy TeTvypEvoV" 


Ae mM 4 
367 Aywévos M (Ae by m, » by m). 


av’yaiow...0oa (‘fidgets’) is here withdrawn. }. 


375 


868 a’yaiow Hartung. A previous suggestion 


369 béve: M, corr. recc. The usual 


punctuation is ...copdv, | calvew.). 872 doridos 5’ éow M, yp. TS Mm, de T@ (or Tod) 


the enemy’s border; here we are con- 
cerned only with the sacrifices before a 
battle. It is not only Tydeus who is 
checked, it is all the champions. We 
need not therefore refer to the Roman 
peremnia.| 

367 papyav: z.c. dopiuapyos, ex- 
plained by kal «.t.A. The chief notion 
in the word is of mad greed. 

368 peonpBpiwats: the snake is 
most excited at the hottest part of the 
day: cf. Verg. G. 3. 434 — fiam- 
mantia lumina torguens | saevit agris 
asperque siti atgue exterritus aestu, Ov. 
Met. 2. 175 serpens...tncaluit sumpsitque 
novas fervoribus irus.—kdayyatov... boa 
may be bad natural history, but cf. Lym. 
Afoll. 360 (182) Oecmecin & evorh yéver’ 
domeros (of the dpdkawa at Pytho), Ap. 
Rhod. 4. 129, Pind. O. 8. 40 els (sc. 
Opaxwv) 5 éxdpovoe Bodoas (where Gil- 
dersleeve remarks ‘mythical serpents 
make mythical outcry,’ although that 
explanation hardly accounts for a con- 
ception on the part of Aeschylus). It 
would seem that the hissing of the 
snake was popularly exaggerated, and 
that Aesch. (like Pindar) is drawing 
upon tradition rather than upon per- 
sonal observation. 

369 Oelver: cf. Suppl. 475 jmaorik- 
Thpa Kapdlas Abyov, Hum. 136 avrixevrpa 
(dvel5n), Soph. 47. 724 dveldecw Fpaccor, 
Hor. O. 3. 12. 3 patruae verbera linguae. 
It in no way follows from this that 
Amphiaraus is within hearing (cf. 557), 
and the passage therefore lends no argu- 
ment as to the position of the gates, — 
OlkrAclSnv. The name ’Audidpaos or 
*Audidpews is not easy to accommodate to 
the somewhat precise metre of Aeschylus, 
although zzf. 556 we have ’Audidpew. 


Nevertheless the substitution of the patro- 
nymic has another motive. Oecles was 
himself a famous warrior who had 
served with Heracles against Laomedon 
(Apollod. 11. 6. 4), and the title is here 
laudatory (cf. Pind. O. 6. 13, Bacchyl. 
8. 16). 

If ae is simply epithet to OlxAel8nv 
it must be intended to emphasise the reck- 
lessness of Tydeus, who in his unwisdom 
Gelver ... udvT ... copdv, an expression 
which suggests almost a blasphemy. But 
it is more effective, and makes a neater 
construction, to join copév catvery. The 
‘wisdom’ of the seer, says Tydeus, lies 
in shunning battle. 

370 calveyv. A dog fawns upon his 
master in order to escape punishment ; 
hence the verb obtained a wider meaning 
of ‘deprecating’; cf. 691 ri oty ér’ av 
calvommev d\éApiov pdpov; In P. V. 860 
mpoonyopevOns 7 Aids Krew Sdwap | wéd- 
Novo’ érecOar: rdvde mpoccalvers x TL, We 
should probably read mpooryopevOns: ‘°F 
Avds KXew? Sduap | uédAdNovo’ EcecOa, ri 
760’ Eos calves érv;”’ (‘why do you any 
longer deprecate that name ?’).—dpov re 
kal Hexmy: not only death, but fighting 
at all. 

371sq. tpets: an unusual and osten- 
tatious number, while katack(ovs implies 
equally ostentatious size. Aristophanes 
(dch. 964) makes Lamachus similarly 
imposing (6 dewds, 6 Tadavpiwos, ds rhv 
Topyéva | wddXec xpadalywy rpets xara- 
oxlous Adgous, zbzd. 1109). On Ar. Pac. 
395 et re Mecoavdpou Bdedvrret Tovs Adpous 
kal ras ddpis the schol. remarks éypyro 
Tpopla Kal dros emiohuors bréep Tod 
Soxety avdpetos elvac un Ov. In Ar. 04 
the éroy is distinguished by his rpAogia, 
A Greek helmet might have no crest, 
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refuse fair omens. 
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But Tydeus, rampant with passion for the 


fight, cries with the clamours of a serpent at noonday. And he 
lashes with ill words the seer, Oecles’ son, ‘skilled to cringe in 
faintheartedness at death and fight.’ With shouts like these he 
tosses three overshadowing plumes, his helmet’s mane, and from 
beneath his shield within bells wrought of bronze give fearsome 


clamourings. 


On his shield he bears this insolent device; ’tis a 


sky of crafty work ablaze with stars, and in the middle a bright 


recc. It is just possible that ow is due to ad- written over ¢é- of ¢éB8ov in the next line 
(2.2. c6Bov). I formerly suggested xpdoredov d¢ 7G (‘and asa fringe thereto’), comparing 


the dixrywrds Picavos with bells in Diodor. 18. 26; but I now prefer the text. . 


either one or two upright crests, a falling 
crest or mane, a falling crest flanked by 
two uprights, but seldom three falling 
crests. The motive of the \égoc was zn 
terrorem: cf. Verg. Aen. 8. 620 terribilem 
cristis galeam, Hom. ft. 11. 42 dewdyv dé 
Adgos Kabvmephev evevevy, Tyrt. g (7). 26 
xweltw dé Nbgov Sewdy brép kepadfs, Luc. 
Dial. Deor. 1g. t, Theoc. 23. 186, Lucr. 
2.632 terrificas capitum quatientes numine 
crtstas, Shak. Cor. 3.3.126 Your enemies, 
with nodding of their plumes, | Fan you 
tnto despair. While speaking as above, 
Tydeus ceiec rods Adpous and jingles his 
bells. 

372 xpdvovs xalrwp’: not a merely 
rhetorical addition, but conveying two 
notions, (1) in describing the crests as 
falling and not upright, (2) in intimating 
that they were (as a ‘mane’) made of 
horse-hair: cf. //. 19. 382 trmoupis rpuda- 
eva, mepiccetovro 6 eBerpar, and also 
immoddoea and the hirsuta zuba of Pro- 
pert. 4. II. 19. 

tr’ aomlSos 8 tow: ‘within, under 
the shield.’ éswOev is not required; the 
bells rw kAdfovor although the sound 
may come éswfev. For the bells cf. 
Soph. fr. 775 oiv odKer kwowvoxpéTy. 
That they were underneath appears also 
from [Eur.] Ries. 384 krve méev Kbumous 
KwOwvokpdrous | mapa mopmaKwy Kedadovv- 
ras. Their use is partly for mere effect 
(cf. Plut. Mor. 672 A Kwdwves dé modXol 
KaTakpéuavrat THs éoOjTos UroKommobvres 
év 7@ Badlfew), partly for driving away 
evil influences (Luc. Philops. 15). [For 
the reading see crit. n.] 

373 KAdLovor...pdBov: cf. 116 Kiwd- 
povrar povov, [Eur.] Rhes. 306 moddAoior 
wev kbdwow éxtimer PbBov. The sense of 
$éBov is that of ‘an attempt at frighten- 
ing,’ ‘scare.’ The Scout does not ac- 
knowledge actual ‘fear’ as the result. 
Cf. Hor. Od. 3. 4. 49 magnum illa 


terrorent tntulerat Lovi | fidens tuventus 
horrida brachzis (which should surely be 
understood in this sense). 

374 sqq. exe...€m’ aomlSos. For 
devices on shields see Introd. p.. lii. 
This shield, like the rest on the Argive 
side, was evidently round, otherwise the 
ovpavés would be inappropriate. A black 
ground would have stars and a moon 
wrought upon it in metal, presumably 
gold (421, 631). Euripides (27. 464) 
imitates this emblem with less truth to 
nature (év 6é€ péow Karé\apme odKer 
pacbwy | KUKXos dedloo | ...doTpwy 7’ aidé- 
plot xopol). 

imépppov. The arrogance consists in 
representing himself as making the other 
warriors hide their diminished heads. Cf. 
Sappho 3 dorepes pev audi kadav cedav- 
vav | dW amroKxpimrotor paevvov eldos, | dm- 
mora wAnOowa wadiora Adu, Bacchyl. 
9. 27, Bion to (16). 3, Anzth. Pal. 5. 110 
adda por Hidpavrn ula mpds béka> Kal yap 
amelpous | dorépas év unvns péyyos vrep- 
TlOerar (where Mackail quotes Wotton’s 
You common people of the skies, | What 
are you, when the moon shall rtse?), 
Hor. Od. 1. 12. 45 mzcat inter omnes | 
Iulium sidus, velut inter ignes | luna 
minores, Carm. popul. 50 (Hiller). rr. 
This insolence is emphasised by the in- 
sistence in Aapmrpd, tavoé\nvos, pérw, 
tmpeoBiorrov, ép0adpos, mpémet. For the 
repetition of the word domidos see 43 sq., 
261sq., and dorpov...doTpwy next. 

375 odéyov0’ im’ dortpois: lit. ‘blaz- 
ing under the heavenly bodies,’ but this 
use of the dat. (often simply of accom- 
paniment) comes to be practically indis- 
tinguishable from that of the genitive. Cf. 
Bacchyl. 3. 17 Adee 8’ Hrd papyapvyais 
6 xpua6s, Pind. fr. 48 aidoudva das tao 
EavOator revKais, Soph. O. 7. 202 bd o@ 
p0lcov Kepavvg, Cho. 28 (n.). 

Tervypéevov: 7.c. ‘wrought,’ ‘ worked,’ 
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> " vd 
hapmpa S€ mavaehynvos eV HETW TAKEL, 
mpéaBirtov dotpwv, vuxtos opOadrpos mpemet. 
/ 


lal lal / 
TolavT adVwy Tals VTEPKO-TOLS CAayaLs 

lal / / 3 Ls 
Bod map 6x Oats woTapiats, paxns per, 
y la i“ / 
immos xahwav as KatacOpatver pevet, 


380 


4 x / c - re 
datis Bony oddmuyyos Oppaiver pevav. 
A , , A 
ri’ avtitagers THOSE; Tis Ilpotrov TvAwY 
A , 
K\nOpwv AvoevTwV TpooTaTew pEepeyyvos ; 
td > 


ET. 


, ‘ > ‘\ »¥ > a» > 4 
KOO LOV [LEV avdpos ovTW av Tpé€gayn eye, 
‘\ ya 
ovo éAKOTrOLA yirvetar TA ONMaTa’ 


385 


hédor S€ KbdSwv 7 od Sdkvove’ avev Sopds. 
Kat vv0KTa TavTnv nv éyers em ao7idos 
doTpotot pappatpovoayv ovpavov KupeEly, 
Tax av yévouTo partis 4 avola TL. 


377 dotpov M:?. 
379 paxns o épev Brunck. 


378 brepxdras Blomf. (cf. 391). 
380 yahwar Om. 


ayats M, corr. m’. 
katac@ualverc uévwy Robortello. 


and not merely painted, the notion of art 
and care being implied as in the Homeric 
TuxTos, touts, myxTos; e.g. L/. 23. 718 
Tplrodos movntoto, 207d. 741 apylpeov Kpn- 
Thpa TeTvyméevoy (= with work of art upon 
ati) 

ee sq. Aaprpa K.t.A. The moon 
which represents Tydeus is no less than 
at the full, it is brilliant, it occupies the 
middle of the shield (the édudadds).— 
tpéoBioroy dotpwy is perhaps better 
taken predicatively with mpémea than in 
simple apposition to mwayaé\nvos. Not 
only is dotpev technically the more pro- 
bable original ; it isalso superior to do-tpov 
as adding some point by balancing vuxrdés ; 
viz. ‘the chief of the heavenly bodies, the 
very eye of the night.’ The sun and 
moon are included among dorpa; cf. 
Ath, 276D ro rijs cedjvns dorpor, Verg. 
Aen. 9. 405 astrorum decus (the moon). 
Yet the schol. on Arat. Phaen. 11 calls 
Pind. /r. 107. 2 dorpov vrépraroy (of the 
sun) a ‘peculiar’ use.—mpéoBiorov: it 
mpegBeverar Tay dorpwy: cf. Soph. O. 7. 
1365 el O€ Te mpecBvrepov...kaxov KaKxdv. 

épBadrpos: combining two thoughts : 
(1) without it the night would be blind: 
cf. Pind. O. 3. 20 Seydunvis ddov... | 
éotrépas dpOadudv avréprete utva. The 
Night is personified, as is quépa in Soph. 
Ant, 100 dxris dedlov...xpucéas apépas 
Brépapov: (2) it is the ‘darling’ or chief 
possession: cf. §17, Pind. O. 6. 16 wodéw 
oTparias dpOadmov €uas.—mpémer: ‘stands 


out.’ See Cho. 12 (n.), sup. 117, Suppl. 
27. 

: 378 adAvov: with oayats as instru- 

mental. His folly is shewn in emblem, 

plumes, and bells, which are all included 

in oayats. 

379 sqq. Bog «.t.A. The construc- 
tion is paxys épav Bod, as tos (Soa) 
péver KatacQpalvey xadtvev. In tap’ 
6x8ats the dat. is preferred to the accus., 
with the notion that he stands a¢ the 
river like a horse at the barrier. The 
metaphor is not from a horse waiting for 
battle, but (as Verrall has seen) from one 
waiting for a chariot-race (see 383). The 
former notion has its place (Ap. Rhod. 3. 
1258 @s & dr’ dpyios twos ceNdduevos 
mo€éuoto | oxapOug emiypeuedwy Kpover 
médov), but the place is not here.—péve: 
with impatient temper, often shown in 
fierce or strong breathing: cf. Hum. 654 
ovdéev doOualvwy péver, P. V. 746 rorapos 
éxpuog wévos. The word is used by 
Homer (//. 23. 468) of the mettle shown 
by horses in the chariot-race. [The dat. 
will nog follow karac@ualywy. We can- 
not theBefore compare Ag. 248 xadkwéev 
avavdw uéver (where, it may be remarked, 
Hévec is no synonym of o@évec).] 

381 doris. Paley should not say 
that this is ‘wrongly used for és.? The 
sense is clearly ‘when (or if) he.’—Borv 
odAmyyos. The trumpet begins either 
a battle or a race: cf. Soph. £7. 709 xad- 
Kis Ural cddmvyyos jéav (the charioteers), 
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full moon shows forth preeminent among the stars, the very eye 
of night. With his accoutrements thus madly overweening he 
shouts upon the river-bank in lust for fight, like a steed that 
pants with fierceness upon the bit, when it waits fretting for the 
trumpet’s blare. 

Against him whom wilt thou post? Who is there, safe and 
sure, to stand champion of Proetus’ gates when the barriers are 
unloosed ? 

Er. A man’s bedizenments can daunt not me. Your 
blazons are no wound-makers, and crest and bell have no bite 
without the spear. Nay, that night of which you tell, with its 
place upon the shield and its bright sheen of stars—perchance a 
man may find the folly prove prophet to him. For should night 


Bpéwe Schiitz. |. 
385 yiverar M. 


Verg. Aen. 5. 113 et tuba commissos medio 
canit aggere ludos; and (of battle) Pers. 
398, Eur. Phoen. 1378 oadmeyyos 7x 
onua powlov paxns. 

382 [IIpolrov: the usual eponymus 
is found for the wvAac IIporrides. Pau- 
sanias (g. 8. 4) says he was avnp Tay 
émixwplwy, but knows nothing more of 
him. 

383 KAnPpev AvlévTrwv: not ‘when 
the bars of the gates are unloosed’ (for 
why should the Cadmeans do this ?), but 
the metaphor of the impatient steed at 
the ddpeots of the hippodrome is main- 
tained. The xd76pa are those of the 
carceres (oikjpara) from which the chariots 
are let free. See Dict. Ant. 1. 964. 

384 xKdécpov pév: pév is not answered 
directly, but by the thought, viz. ‘but 
it is the spear that counts.’—rTpécaup’ : 
423 (n.). 

385 ovd’ édXxoTod k.t.A. From 
Alcaeus (schol.). Cf. Eur. ec. 684 otK 
dor’ év bWer Tpadua, wh Spwons xepéds, 
Plut. Zhem. 8. 1 ovre wAHOn vedv obre 
kéopor Kal apmpdrynTes ériojpuwy, ore 
Kpavyal Koumwders 7 BdpBapor maiaves 
éxovoi te dewov x.T.., Liv. 10. 39 non 
enint cristas vulnera facere, Tac. Agr. 32. 
—ylyverar: not simply éo7i, but tHe fact 
of their being ojuara does not make 
them into’ workers of wounds.—rtd is 
contemptuous generic. Cf. 417. The 
force is that of the lightly pronounced 
Shakespearian ‘your.’ [Not ‘the said....’] 

386 Addo. St: Se explains rather 
than connects.—ov Sdkvovoe’: with the 
notion of an animal which may bark more 
than it bites or hiss more than it stings. 
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381 opualywy wéver recc. dpyatvee Hermann. kddiwy Tyrwhitt. }. 
8389 7 dvoid Tux M, 7) avola Twi m, 4’ vvola rece. 


évvola Blomf., 


> oN 


387 sq. kal vixra tavrTny...rdaX’” dv 
yévoiro. We should by no means call 
this an attraction to the case of the 
relative (as in wrbem quam statuo vestra 
est). It is simply an instance of an accus. 
beginning the sentence in a manner which 
is not carried out according to promise. 
qv A€yets...kvpetv interrupts the formally 
grammatical expression, and we have 
what is dramatically more natural in the 
mouth of an impatient or scornful man, 
viz. a virtual aposiopesis followed by a 
new beginning tdyx’ adv x.t.A. Cf. Soph. 
O. T. 449 Tov dvdpa roirov by mdda 
(nreis | ...007T6s eorw evOdde, Hdt. 2. 106 
Tas 6€ orndas Tas iota KaTa Tas KWpas... 
ai pev mdebyes ovKére halvovrat mepteod- 
cat.—kvupetv is more than elva, and 
implies (like rvyxdvew) a certain fitness, 
which is explained in the next words.— 
ovpavod: depends either on (1) viKra, 
‘night-sky’ (more strictly of course ‘sky 
night’), the gen. being necessary (cf. 64) 
to explain how a ‘night’ can take shape 
upon a shield, or less well (2) on 
dotpovct: ‘with the stars of a sky’ (and 
not merely bright spots called dorpa). 

389 Tdy’ dv yévoiro pdvtis 7 avola 
awl. If the reading is correct we must 
emphasise pavtts: ‘the folly of it may 
perhaps prove prophetic.’ Without such 
emphasis we should require an epithet, 
e.g. ‘an evil prophet.’ Suspicion has 
attached to the quantity d@vola, but the 
doublet forms clearly existed. Cf. 672 
evkdelav, Soph. fr. 524 TepmvGs yap ael 
mavras  dvola Tpépet, 748 madtppola Biov, 
Ph. 129 ws ay ayola mpoon, Tr. 350 
dyvola yw’ éxe, Eur. Andy. 520 avola 


6 
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a , 
el yap Oavovts vv& én obbarpots réoou, 


39° 


TO Tor PepovT. onp Ure pKopmov TOOE 
yévour av opOds évdtkas T eravupor, 
KavTos Kal’ avtov THvd VBpw pavTeverat. 
éya Sé Tvdet Kedvov “AgtaKkod TOKOY 


4 
Tov avtitaéw Tpootatny TuAwWpaTaY, 


395 


pan evyery te Kal Tov Alaxvvns Opovor 

TyLarTa Kal aTuvyovvl imépppovas hoyous: _ 
aiaxpav yap apyos, pH Kakos & elvar uret. 
onaptav 8 an avopav, dv “Apns ébetoaro, 


iw > > ~ , > ¥ > 3 / 
pilop davetrar, Kapta 6 €oT é€yxapuvos, 

¥ A 
epyov 5 ev KvBows “Apns Kpwet: 


MeAavirmos. 


400 


Aikn & 6patwev Kapta vw mpootéddeTat 
cipyew TeKovan pyTpt Toheu.ov Sdpv. 


dyvola Schwenk. Perhaps *d)Xola (which I now prefer to *avria). 
6p0as 7’ H. Voss. 


recc, 392 6p0ds y rec. 


(anapaests), Eustath. p. 1579. 30 kal 7 
dvadela 5€ gnox (sc. Ael. Dionys.) kai 
1 mpovola, wr mdvrwv éxrelverar pev 7 
tedevtala 1 dé mpd avis d&tverar: ’Api- 
otopdvns Aaitadedow: @ mpovola (read 
mapavola) kat dvatdela, Choerobose. (Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 1314) ddjOeva kow Gs Kal ddnOela 
*Arrixk@s, Chandler? § 103, and Ionic 
dvoln &c. 

In sense 4 avola is explained by a\vwy 
and context (378). It consists in the 
madness of the boasting and its inevitable 
~Odvos. With tivé in oblique reference 
to a definite person cf. Soph. 47. 1138 
tovr’ els dvlay rovros Epxeral tur, Ant. 
wer, Ar. Kan. 552, Eur. fom 1311, @. &. 
748, Theoc. 5.120 &c. With the thought 
ef. Shak. Afemry V. 3. 7 Ram. Zhe 
armour that I saw in your tent to-night, 
are those stars or suns upon it? CON. 
Stars, my lord. Dav. Some of them will 
fall to-morrow, I hope. [The line is thus 
clearly defensible at every point, but, if 
any alteration should be made, it would 
perhaps be to pawris aAAola. dAdovos = 
‘adverse.’ Cf Hdt. 5. 4o Wa ph re 
a\Xoiov wept ced Bovredcwvrat, Dem. 
1442. 11, Ap. Rhod. 2. 1020. So €repos, 
aNOTpLos.] 

890 Oavdytt: synchronous with técot. 
See Cho. 124 (n.) and add 4g. 957 pudAds 
ixer’ és dduous | oxidy brepretvaca. 


391 brépKoTov 
393 waryreverac M and recc., 


S391 sq. TH ToL dépovTi: dépovTe is 
emphatic. —ép@@s= ‘with ¢7we interpre- 
tation’; év8(kws=‘ with jzs? interpreta- 
tion.’ For the former cf. Soph. Azz. 99 
dvous ev epxn Tots diros 6’ dps Pity 
(z.e. didn in the true sense), Eur. A. /. 
56 of 8 ovres dpOds (sc. Piro), LZ. A. 
560. 

393 Katros...pavreverat: ‘and so it 
is against himself that he is boding thus.’ 
The alteration to the fut. has been due to 
a misunderstanding of kat.—-rrv8’ bBpw : 
contained acc.=r7vde thy UBpiorikhy wav- 
Telay. 

394 éyo &: ‘and now for my part.’ 
The use of TuSet instead of e.g. a’r@ has 
its purpose. ‘ Against a Tydeus I will 
set a Melanippus’ (one quite as noble, 
being ’Acraxov réxov, and otherwise .« 
superior). 

396 sq. evyevy Te Kal K.t.A. For the 
connection between evyéverca and aldwds 
(here alcxvvy) see Paley’s note.—@pdvov 
is applicable to either a teacher (=xaé- 
édpay in Plat. Prof. 315 C) or a divinity 
(Hum. 514 & Alka, | & Opdvo 7’ "Epwiwy, 
tbid. 163 Alxas Opdvos, Soph. Ant, 854 
Aixas Bad@pov). In either case it is the 
seat of authority. The art. rév particu- 
larises: ‘among authorities he honours 
that of Modesty.’—Kal ody’: ‘and 
(consequently) showing (221) hatred of,..’: 
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fall upon his eyes in death, ’tis to the bearer that this arrogant 
device might answer to its name with truth and justice, and so 
his insolent presaging is against himself. For my part, against 
a Tydeus I will post this doughty son of Astacus for champion 
of the portals. Right noble is he, and one who reveres the 
throne of Modesty and abhors presumptuous speech. His rule 
is to be slow to deeds unseemly, and yet no weakling. A young 
shoot sprung from the Sown men whom Ares spared, and son 
of our soil indeed, is Melanippus. 

For the achievement, Ares will decide it with his dice; but 
of a surety the Justice of kindred blood sends him with charge 
to fend off the foeman’s spear from the mother who gave him 


birth. 


pavTevoeTacm. |- 
schol. (q.v.). 402 ouaiuwy M. 
Satuwv, whence diky 6 Turneb.). 


cf. Pind. P. 4. 284 Guabe & bBpifovra 
ULoetv. 

398 aloxpav ydp k.T.A.: ‘yes, it is 
his mind to be slow to deeds of shame, 
but (yet) no coward.’ It should perhaps 
hardly be necessary to point out that the 
construction is Piet aloxp&y (uev) dpyos 
elvat, un KaKds dé, otherwise od would be 
required for p.—kakes with the sense 
of e.g. Eur. 7, A. 1012 Kaxds yap éore kal 
Alay TapBet. 

399 oraptav...épeloato. Of the 
Sparti, sprung from the serpent’s teeth 
sown by Cadmus (Apollodor. 3. 4. 1, 
Eur. Phoen. 657), there were five sur- 
vivors, who assisted Cadmus in founding 
Thebes and became the ancestors of the 
Theban nobility. Cf. Eur. 7. /. 4 &@’ 
6 ynyerns | crapray ordxus éBdaoTev, wy 
yévous “Apns | €owo’ dpiOudv ddlyov, ot 
Kddpuov modu | rexvotor maldwy maoir, 
794, &c. See Introd. § 7. 

400 pilop’ : cf. Epvos, df0s, Ad4os.— 
kdpta 8 tor éyxdptos: ‘he is in very 
truth a man of the soil (x#pa),’ being 
earthborn. This use of kdépra in playing 
upon words, z.e. where a novel interpre- 
tation is emphasised, is frequent (cf. 402, 
923 Kdpra 6 eto” bucuwo). Two of the 
five Sparti bore the appropriate names 
XOdvios and Ovddatos. 

401 épyov 8 év kiPots k.7.A. At no 
time will Eteocles boast or assume victory 
(even in v. 389 he will only say ray’ dy 
yévowro). See note to 549. It is in this 
respect that he differs from the enemy 


394 M has a paragraphus before the line. 
m’ has written 6 nearly over the first p (z.e. 6 


[MELANIPPUS defgarts (to left). 


401 "Apews 


and therefore has an advantage over 
them. He will send Melanippus, and 
with Mel. will go Right at least; but, as 
for the actual result, he will assert no- 
thing. With the thought cf. Soph. Azz. 
328 rovro yap TUxn Kpwet, Pind. /. 4. 11 
kplverac 6 ddxa did daluovas dvdpav, 
Bacchyl. 17. 45 mpoc0e xepav Biar | 
OelEouev’ Ta 6 émidvTa Saluwv Kpwel, 
Shak. K. L. 3. 7. 80 Come on, and take 
the chance of anger. There is emphasis 
upon év kBots as well as on” Apns, since 
(Bacchyl. 5. 129) od yap | ..."Apys | xplver 
plirov év mohéuw, | Tupra B ex yewpav 
BéAn | Wuxats ere dvopevéwy porta Odva- 
tov re éper| Toiow ay Saluwy Gedy. 
Ares is d\\ompécaddos and rupdés. For 
the dice of war cf. [Eur.] Res. 183 puxhy 
mpoBdrrovr’ év KkbBowor dalwovos, 440 plr- 
Tes KuBevwy Tov mpos ’Apyelous “Apy.— 
épyov is the fight and its result. Accord- 
ing to Pausanias Mel. slew Tydeus and 
was himself slain by Amphiaraus. 

402 spatpwv Kapra: cf. 400: ‘the 
Justice of blood-connection indeed’ (ex- 
plained by texotvoy pytpl). He is a child 
of the land in no merely metaphorical 
sense.—Aixy is the embodiment of the 
fitness of things and Alky...dpalnov 
corresponds to e.g. Leds ‘Oudyvios, Pidcos 
&c.—viv mpooréAderat: he bears her 
commission. [kdpta might otherwise be 
taken with the whole clause as signifying, 
‘there can be no doubt that Alxn goes 
with him, whatever Ares may do.’] 
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orp. a’, XO. TOV apov vuv avTimahov EVvTUXEW 
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Beot Sotev, ws Sikaiws TOEwS 


405 


Tposaxos OpvuTat: Tpéewo 8 alpary- 
pdpous popovs umep pilov 


OAOMEVOV ioea Oar. 


AL: 


i 4 XN 7 b a 8 “~ @ a 
TOUTW MEV OUTMS EUTUXEW OoOLEV HEOL 
¥ , 
Kamavevs 8 ém “Hdéxrpatow evdnyev mvU\ALS, 


410 


ylyas 60 adAdos TOD Tapos eXeypEvou 

petlwv, 0 KOptros © ov KaT avOpwrov ppovet, 
nw , 4 

TUPYOUs & azewec deiv’, a py Kpatvo. TVXN' 


404 dudv M, auov M3. ¥. viv M. 
Heimsoeth is not required for metre. 


405 dixa:os Porson. 
406 mpdcuaxos M, corr. m. 


dia Gixas of 
M divides 


404 sqq. It should be noted, in each 
of the lyrical comments of the Chorus, 
that it takes up the words or thought 
of the last speaker (e.g. in 8kalws after 
Alky x.7.d.). Hence vuv. Eteocles has 
said that Ares will decide with dice: ‘it 
lies with the Gods.’ The Chorus responds 
‘Well, may the Gods grant that it be 
our champion who wins.’—evtuxetv Sotev 
refers to the expression in v. 401.—rTdv 
dpov bears more emphasis than ayo 
alone (‘ours, not theirs’).—davrlmadov 
is not strictly=2pduayorv, but describes 
him relatively to the contest itself, ‘the 
opponent on our side.’—[dpov is origin- 
ally more correct than dpév, since the 
spiritus asper only comes into 7MEés, 
nqweérepos from vmuets, buérepos. Brugmann 
Gk. Gr. § 291. But amor appears to have 
been universally established before the 
date of tragedy. Kiihner-Blass* 1. p. 
602.] 

405 ds=ollrws ws: ‘(in the same 
way) as he sets forth with right on his 
side.’ We might also treat ws as=ért 
ojrws (cf. 83), but should not regard it 
as = érrel. 

406 sq. tpépw k.t.A. The construc- 
tion is Tpépm iSéor8ar pdpovs ddopévev 
trip didwy (‘perishing on behalf of their 
dear ones’). The order is rather awk- 
ward through this juxtaposition of two 
genitives not in agreement. For a similar 
disregard of possible ambiguity cf. 424 Kat 
ride Képder Képdos GAXo TixTerat, 1016 (n.). 
But the phrase 6Aéa@ar barép pikwy was so 
well recognised that a Greek hearer could 
hardly be misled. It is scarcely correct 
to say that d\ouévwy stands for ray dXo- 


pévev. It is rather twav (=H Twes 
d\wvra). Cf. Cho. 360 (n.) and add 4g. 
39 madotow avdG cov padotor AjPouat, 
Jr. adesp. 414. 2 Kal mpos wa@dvTwy Kav 
Kakotot Keevev | coph KéxAnuat.—Tpépo 
...8€e8ar: not ‘I shudder at seeing,’ but 
‘with fear to see.” See note to 707 
mwéppixa Tav...Gedv...Tehcat.—aipatynod- 
povs: active; ‘bringing blood.’ The 
Chorus of females shrinks from the sight 
or thought of blood. épor have various 
forms, not necessarily including blood- 
shed, and the adj. defines pépovs with a 
visualisation. 

409 oitws: ‘as yousay.’ Their own 
words evruxetvy dotev Geol are repeated 
with solemn emphasis. 

410 Kamavels: cf. Eur. Phoen. 
180 sqq., I129 sqq. and contrast the 
character given in Eur. Swgfl. 862 sqq- 
The name was readily associated in 
the Greek mind with xamvds in the 
sense of ‘boaster’ (so Paley Introd. Eur. 
p- xxxii), A play upon the words 
occurs in Eur, Susi. 496 Karavéws 
kepavviov | d€uas karvodra. See further 
the note on 427 sqq. From the present 
and similar passages (taken from the 
epic) the name Capaneus became pro- 
verbial for a climber on a ladder. See 
the passage (from Aristoph.) in Ath. 
238 C (where for dvaBival re mpés | 
K\waxcoy Kamravevs we should perhaps 
wid) dvaBivai te mpos | <tWos>eév krma- 
Kd). 

én’ "HXéxtparoww: Introd. § 16. There 
is no intended implication that these 
gates are next to the IIpo:rldes; but 
Capaneus comes second in the lots, and, 
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CHO. _ May the gods grant that ours be the man who wins, «st 
for ’tis with justice he sets forth to champion the land! Yet St*phe: 
I shudder from fear to see the bloody deaths of men slain for 


their kin. 


ScouT. For him, e’en so! 


May the gods grant he win! 


At the Electrae gates Capaneus hath his lot; another Giant 
this, greater than he last reckoned. His boast is proud, too 
proud for man, and at the walls he hurls dread threats, which 
may the event not crown. For, ‘with the will of Heaven or 


with rpéuw | 3 aiuarnddpous popous | iwép K.7.d. 
dotevy M, with B’A’ over the two words respectively (m). 


kpavow m’. 


when he is named, his gate is named also. 
For the condensed expression (=elAnyev 
ore ér’ HX. orfvat) see 363 (n.). 

411 ylyas 68’ dAdos x.7.A.: com- 
monly taken as ‘a giant, in this case...’ 
according to the common idiom of dAXos 
seen in e.g. Eur. om 161 66€ mpds Aupédas 
Gos épéooe: | kvxvos (after mention of 
an eagle), Cho. 187 (n.), Xen. Az. 1. 5. 5 
ov yap qv Xopros ovde arAo ovdey Sévdpor. 
This rendering is due to a false interpre- 
tation of ylyas as denoting size. It 
appears to have been mentioned in the 
original Zhebazs that Tydeus was short 
of stature (so Hom. //. 5. 801 Tudevs rou 
puxpods pev env déuas, adda paxnTs). 
Sturdy strength in short men is remarked 
upon also in Pind. /. 3. 67 sqq. od yap 
gvow ’Qapwveiay @raxev (sc. Melissus) | 
...kaltot 167’ ’Avratov déuous | OnBav aro 
Kaduetav woppav Bpaxvs, Yuxay 8 dxap- 
mros k.7T.A. (viz. Heracles). Doubtless 
therefore Capaneus was pe({wv even in 
this sense, which may very well be glanced 
at. But the true meaning of ylyas is that 
ofa blustering opponent of the Olympians. 
So here ‘another Gigas, greater than the 
one already counted.’ pelfwy yiyas is to 
be understood exactly as in the English, 
ze. ‘a greater Giant’=‘a more pro- 
nounced Giant.’ Capaneus is worse than 
Tydeus in his wild conduct and disregard 
of the gods, particularly in disputing the 
supremacy of Zev’s Tvyavrodérwp (Luc. 
Tim. 4). Such a sense of wéyas deserves 
a more frank recognition. Cf. zf. 560 
wéyorov...d.ddoKadov, 598 wéyas mpopr- 
rns, Ath. 352 A mpos Tov érawotvra, iva 
AdBy Te, adrds py pelfwv eivar TTwXébs, 
Soph. Ph. 586 pidos péyioros, AZ. 1331, 
El. 46 wéyioros Sopvéévwv, Aeschin. Zz. 
22 (68), Eur. fr. 692 Tots meév dexators 


409 rtolvrwy M2. Geol 
413 xkpaiva M, 


évd.kos, Tots 6” av Kaxots | wavTwy wéyioros 
moXémuos. It is a mistake to alter Eur. 
HI. F. 341 od & F008’ dp’ jHoowy 7 ’ ddxeus 
civac didos to Hooov. Similarly Azar. 86 
“Epucovn yap od opp pvrak. 

The salient characteristic of the Myav- 
Tes was UBpis or atacGaNla: cf. Bacchyl. 
15. 62 Kelva (sc. UBpis) Kal brepdiddovs | 
yas matédas wrecoev Miyarvras, Hom. Od. 
7.206 dypia pide TevydvTwv (with mention 
of the Cyclopes, of whom it is said in 
9. 275 ov yap KukdXwres Ards alysdyou 
adéyouow, | ode OeGv pwaxdpwr), Eur. 
Bacch. 541 dypwwmrov répas, ob p&ra 
Bpérevov, | poviov 8 wore ylyavr’ avri- 
maXov Geots (with reference to the impiety 
of Pentheus and his descent from the 
serpent’s teeth), zézd. 995 Tov dOeov dvo- 
pov...yovov ynyevn, Shak. Hamel. 4. 5. 99 
What ts the cause, Laertes,| That thy 
rebellion looks so giant-like? The asso- 
ciation of Capaneus with the Giants in 
this sense was apparently in the epic: 
cf. Eur. Phoen. 1130 domldos rumo.s érhy 
ylyas én’ auous ynyevns Odnv worw | Pép- 
wv, Pseud.-Hom. Batrachom. 282 @ more 
kal Karavfa xaréxraves OBpimov dvdpa | 
kal wéyav ’Hyxéhadov kal dypia pida Iv- 
ydvtwy.—hedeypévov: not simply =elpn- 
pévov, but ‘told’ (=reckoned, counted), 

412 6 képros: ‘the vaunt (in this 
case),’ the article implying that some 
vaunting emblem is presupposed.— ov 
kat’ dv@pwrov: Tydeus had been arro- 
gant, but not, like Capaneus, flatly 
impious. 

413 ipyots...ameAei: he literally 
addresses the defences. The emphatic 
word is Sey’, ‘monstrous.’—tTvxn may 
be either ‘the event’ (or ‘success,’ 76 
ruxewv) or the personified Fortuna. 
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, 
Geod te yap GédovTos exmépoew mod 


/ 4 > is ss 
kai pn Oédovros dyaoiv, ovde THv Atos 


415 


épw 7édo oxppacay éumrodav oxeGev. { 
tas 8 dotpamas Te Kal Kepavviovs Bodas 
peonpBpwotow Oadrecw TpoonKkacer. 
exer O€ ONpa yuuvov avdpa Tuppopor, 


ddréyer S€ Aapmas bia Yepav aTdicpEry * 


420 


xpucois S€ huvel ypdppacw “mpyow wow.” 


TOLWOE 


Ue, ia 
hott wéume—tis EvotHoerae ; 


X lal 
Tis avOpa KopTacavTa M1 TpETas EVEL; 


415 sq. 


The text is sound, but has been vitiated by ‘emendation’ to cxebet (cf. 


75 c.n.), whence ov’ dv ri Hirschig, ovd¢ av Meineke, od é7’ Gy (* ed. previously). 


Other changes have been more violent. 


épw <@y> is not Aeschylean metre. 4. 


414 Qcot te ydp «.r.A. The epic 
contained this: cf. Eur. Suppl. 498 Spocev 
mow | wépcew Geo Gédovtos Hy TE MH 
6é\n. The expression as in Cycl. 331 
Kav Oé\n Kav pH O6é\n. The stress on 
Qeod must not be overlooked. 

415sq. ov8t tHv Atos...cx ev. The 
common reading is oxe@etv: cf. 75 (n.). 
It is this substitution of the aor. which 
has caused all the trouble of the passage. 
Capaneus, using the generic, or anticipa- 
tory vivid, present, would say ovd’ 4 Ards 
pis we toxer (€réxet): ‘the opposition of 
Zeus is no hindrance to me.’ Sucha use 
of the pres. is favoured by Aesch. (cf. 
P. V. 183, 793, Cho. 548 n.).—Atos is 
emphatic, and the word épw places Zeus 
in the position of a baffled antagonist. 
It would be too strong, even for Capa- 
neus, to say tov Ala els Ep mwédw oK7)- 
Wavra, but the text differs from that sense 
only in so far as it keeps in the back- 
ground an actual appearance of Zeus in 
person. The shape which his és would 
take is naturally that of the thunderbolt, 
and Aesch. is thinking of e.g. Hom. Z/. 
8. 133 Bpovricas 8 dpa Sewdy adiK’ 
apynra Kepavydy, | Kad dé wpdc0? trrwy 
Atoujdeos ne xauate. That this par- 
ticular form of vaunt also appeared in 
the epic is seen from the almost identical 
Karaveds,..éxdumace | und? dv 7d ceuvov 
mip vw elpyadety Aids of Eur. Phoen. 
1175.—méSw: for the needlessness of 
médor see Cho. 47 (n.). In Soph. &v. 
747 wlrrovros médw should also be re- 
tained. 

[The grammar is indefensible if oy Getv 
is read. Though it is easy to suggest o¥8’ 
tr’ Gy or (with Meineke) o¥8€ tdv (ray 


becoming tiv for obvious reasons) there 
is no probability in such conjectures. 
The article is effective. and necessary: 
‘not even the (great) opposition of Zeus 
(itself)?z~cf, “Shak. A. 2£o3. 95 GyazAe 
winged vengeance. Nor can we read &pw 
<dv> méSo x.t.d. since Aesch. does not 
break in this way an anapaestic first foot. 
Such a severance occurs once or twice in 
Euripides, but is obviously more natural 
where the anapaest is formed bya prepos. 
and its case, or by e.g. wa wh (Eur. fr. 
953-21). In Eur. fy. 112. 2 Addos eorly 
ovTos’ ovk épwrGow déyer the true reading 
is perhaps AdXos tis obros x.7.X., and in 
Soph. /*. 356 raxd & avrd delter rotpyor 
it is better to read ray’ av7d x.7.A. For 
oxeGet without dy we shall not find a 
true parallel among any of the certain 
instances quoted (e.g. Goodwin JZ. & 7. 
§ 127) for a verbum declarandi followed 
by an aor. as a quasi-future. In most of 
the uncertain instances we have either 
the common corruption -cac@a, -oac for 
-cegGat, -cew, or else an obvious ground 
for suspecting loss of dy. Manifestly by 
no means parallel are (a) the cases in 
which elmreivy, Xéyw, or dyul may mean 
‘bid’ (see Cho. 143 n.), among which 
should be included oracular utterances, 
which order rather than announce, e.g. 
Eur. on 534—536, P. V. 694 Baéis nAOev 
"Ivdxy... | kel pw Oédot, wupwrdv éx Atds 
MoXety | kepavvdy (where the ingenious 
mupom ay of Sikes and Willson is not 
needed), (2) the cases of gnomic aor. (as 
in Soph. 47. 1082, Goodwin MZ. & 7. 
§ 159), (¢) the cases in which @nul=xard- 
gnut (alvS), ‘consent,’ e.g. Theoc. 27. 
59 ys mot mavra Sduev after dAXnv dwrre- 
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without,’ he vows, ‘I will lay waste the town; nor doth it stay 
me, though Zeus cast on the ground his hindrance in my path.’ 
Lightning-flashes and the strikings of thunderbolts he likened to 
sun-heat at midday. For device he carries a firebearer, armour- 
less, in whose grip for weapon is a blazing torch, and in letters 


of gold he speaks: ‘I will fire the town.’ 
champion send—Who will stand to meet him? 


Against such a 
Who will abide 


a man, undaunted by all his boasts? 


416 réd0 Dind. J. 
Herwerden. y. 
cavra M, with fov over cay (m).-} 


éxmodwy rec. (in the form éx moddv). 
422 In méume the final « is made by m. 


420 wrdicuévy 
423 koura- 


Xovnv THs ofs Tor pelfova Swow, or in 
which duvume (a word to the same pur- 
pose) is used (Hom. Od. 4. 253). In 
Soph. Ph. 1329 io&t...évruxeiv was 
emended by Porson (a ruyetv). See 
also Jebb on Soph. ZZ. 442 (Append.). 
Two instances are left, viz. Eur. Or. 1527 
p@pos, ei doxeis we TAHVat ohv KaSaudtou 
dépnv, where doxe?ts =pocdoxgs, and Hom. 
Ll. 13. 666 moddak. yap ol eure yépwv 
dyads Hondtidos | votow tm’ apyarén pOl- 
cOa ols & peydporow | 7 per’ ?Axardy 
vnvolv bd Tpweoor daujvar, where éere 
is virtually a verb of bidding to make a 
choice. ] 

417sq. tds 8’ aotpamds: the article 
is contemptuous generic, as in 385 (n.).— 
peonpBpiototw «.7.A.: z.c. he declared 
that they were no worse than the sun 
at his hottest. The notion is made the 
easier to the Greek from the use of BoAds 
of the sun also: cf. Ap. Rhod. 1. 607 
jerlovo Boral. That axriwoBoNia itself is 
a weapon of the gods appears from e.g. 
Plut. Alor. 780 F veuerg yap 0 Beds rots 
amouimoupevors BpovTas Kal Kepavvod’s Kal 
axtiwwoBorlas. Aeschylus would almost 
certainly derive this matter from the 
epic.—mpooyjkacev: the tense refers to 
the time when he was heard to make the 
assertion of 414 sqq. 

419 yvpvov: ‘without armour’ (in 
contempt of the enemy).—7rupddpov can 
hardly be simply identical with bp 
gépovra, but is a title of an occupation, 
e.g. of the official rup¢épos of an army 
(Hat. 8. 6, Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 2). The 
combination dv8pa trupdépov is like that 
of dvdpa larpdv, doddv &c. For the 
reply to this device see 431. In Eur. 
Phoen. 1121 it is Tydeus who has upon 
his shield Prometheus bearing a torch ws 
monowy wow. 

420 Sid xepav: 2.2. in the emblem; 
you will see it in his hands. The sense 


is virtually ‘and what he bears (as weapon) 
in his hands isa torch.’ The plural xepav 
should signify that the heavy torch re- 
quires a use of both hands. It can scarcely 
mean (with the sing. \awmrds and without 
more help) that he has a torch in each 
hand, although torch-bearers are some- 
times so represented. In Eur. Bacch. 
732 Ovpous dia XepGv wrdiouévan the plur. 
naturally refers to the several persons. 
When Zeus holds his thunderbolt (500) it 
is dua xeEpos. 

421 xpvoois...ypappacwy: the letters 
are seen issuing from the mouth, as in 
mediaeval and Renaissance pictures: so 
633. For the work on shields see Introd. 
p. lii. The riches of the Achaeans of 
Argos (cf. modvxpuco of Mycenae) may 
have been dwelt upon in the epic: cf. 
Soph. Ant. 130 xpvood Kavaxfs vrep- 
omNlats. 

423 Kopmdoavta: synchronous with 
tpéras: ‘having felt no fear on hearing 
him boast....’ 6 avip éxopmacer, add’ ovK 
érpecev éxeivos would become rov avdpa 
koumacavra ovK érpecev. Not ‘the man 
who has (now) made this boast,’ a mean- 
ing for which the Greek is too curt and 
which is less vigorous in the picture. 
The use of prj calls for note. ov could 
not be substituted, since rtis...od rpécas 
weve’; would suggest the customary use 
of ris o} as=maGs TLS, 2.2. the sense would 
naturally be ‘who will await him and 
not turn coward?’ (with implied answer 
ovdeis), otherwise expressed by m&s tus 
Tpécevev av pévwy. On the other hand 
pn cannot be the same as in generic 
expressions with the article (ris 6 m7 
Tpécas ;); it is due to the sense, which is 
that of a wish, el@e ris wévor, or an in- 
junction, pevérw tus. This would have 
been more obvious if rls av puévor; had 
been substituted for its equivalent rls 
pevet; Cf. Hdt. 3. 127 rls dv pot rodro 
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lal A / 
ET. kat T@OE KEPOEL KEpOOs GAXNO TLKTETAL. 


lal , , 
TOV TOL pLaTaiwy avdpaoN ppovnpareav 


425 


H yddcc ahnOns yirverar KaTyyopos. 
Karaveds 8 deer Spav taperKevacpevos 
4, 4 
Qeovs atilav, KaTroyupvalav oTOMa 
wn 4 \ a 3 S x 
Xapa paraia Ovntos av €s ovpavov 


x, 7 > 
Téume, yeywva Zyvi KupawovT ey. 


430 


Lal a 
mérola 8 avta Ev diky Tov wuphopov 
4 
new Kepavvor, ovdev e€nkacpevov 
lal lal ey, 7 
peonpBpwotow Oadrecw Tots ytLov. 


424 The person-sign comes from m’, 
425 dvdpao M. 


kav T@de Hartung, kal r@de Koumrw Keck. . 
426 y\Gr’ M, yAG@rr’ m. yiverac M. 


427 rapackevacuévos M* 


émiteéoere cogin kal uh Bin Te Kal outriy; 
(=émitedecdtw tis), Xen. Mem. 3. 1. 10 
tl ovv o8 cKoTodmev TOs av alTav uh 
Siapaprdavoimev ; (=uy diawapravwuey put 
indirectly). Briefly put, since ris pevet; 
is one form of bidding (=mevérw tis), we 
may substitute ris weve? un Tpécas; for 
pevérw rhs un Tpécas. 

tpécas: ‘turning coward,’ still retained 
some of its Homeric sense of running 
away (//. 11. 744 a’rap weydOumot ’Ezrecol | 
érpecav &dAvéts GAXos). Cf. Plut. Zor. 
191 C mera dé thy év AevxTpos waxny, 
mavras Tos TpécavTas K.T-A. With pevet 
cf. 34, Eur. 2. F. 163 bs uévwv Bdére Te 
Kavroépkerat, and jwevedros, everToXeLos, 
pmevatyuns &c. 

424 «al rode: ‘in his case, again,’ 
guod ad hunc attinet (Blomfield). The 
separation of this dat. of reference from 
the juxtaposed KépSe. (cf. 407 (n.), 1016 
(n.)) is made the easier by the frequency 
of such a combination as Képdec xépdos. 
Cf. Soph. £7. 235 wh rikrew o° drav 
dras, Eur. Or. 1257 mihwara mhwacw 
etevpy, with Aesch. Ag. 1338, Supp. 
452 sqq., Soph. O. 7. 175 d\Xov 8’ av 
&AAW mporldors...dpuevov.—aAXo:; ‘further.’ 
The previous impious conduct of Tydeus 
was one xépdos: here ‘further’ is a gain 
added to that gain.—rixrerat: with the 
notion of réxos ‘interest.’ Our advantage 
grows the greater, like money at interest, 
as we proceed from Tydeus to Capaneus. 

425 sq. Tov To.K.t.A. The gnomic 
character of these lines appears from Tot, 
from the use of the articles, and from 
the addition of av8Spdo.v, which often 
marks such utterances (cf. Cho. 532 otra 
Maratov dvdpds dWavov wéXe). The sense 
is determined by that emphasis on 


patatwv which is indicated by its peculiar 
position: ‘when a man is /rezzied, 
his tongue can be trusted to accuse his 
thoughts,’ z.e. the use of language to ‘con- 
ceal thought’ occurs only when there is 
sanity enough for caution. When men 
are reckless the tongue betrays their 
moods and proud thoughts (ppovnparey) ; 
it is then that out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. dratos (like 
parny) is used of the absence of (1) truth, 
(2) wisdom, (3) effect, although thesesenses 
are not always separable in the Greek 
consciousness. See note on Cho. 845. 
In the meaning of mad folly, cf. zz. 429, 
Cho. 287, Ag. 1148, Ar. Pac. 95 Ti udrny 
ovx vyaives; Soph. A7. 635 6 voody 
uatav. In Soph. Ant. 1339 ayo’ av 
uataov dvdp’ éxrodéy the notion is of 
‘rash folly’ (Jebb), Eur. Z. 7. 275 &\Xos 
dé Tis udratos, dvoula Apacs, | éyédacev 
evxats, 

427 sqq. Katavels 8’ «7.4. The 
thought continues ‘and Capaneus 7s 
frenzied, and means what he professes. 
He is prepared to act, when he flouts the 
gods.’—8pav is emphatic, and implies the 
usual antithesis of Aéyos and épyorv. Ca- 
paneus is not a kazvés in this instance. 
In further illustration of xamvés cf. schol. 
on Ar. Av. 823 éxare?ro 5¢ Kamvés, dre 
ToANA Lmicxvotmevos ovdév éré\er, Ar. 
Vesp. 323 add’, & Zed, Zed, wé-ya Bpovrn- 
gas | me ménoov Karvov ékalpyns, | 4 
ILpogertdny, while the Proxenides in ques- 
tion is called (dv. 1126) 6 Kouraceds. 
That the phrase was not below tragic 
regard appears from Eur. Hipp. 954 mod- 
Ov ypauuaTrwv Tiudy Karvods. 

Beous is stressed, defining the particular 
nature of his wild folly (waraiwy), In 
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igvap. 
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Here too is gain on gain with interest. When madness 


swells men’s thoughts, the tongue proves true accuser. When 
Capaneus speaks threats, he is prepared for deeds in setting the 


Gods at naught. 


It is with a madman’s glee that he tries his 


mouth’s full strength and sends to heaven—mortal though he 


is—his message of swelling words to reach the ear of Zeus. 


To 


him, I trow, will come fit answer—that firebearer the thunder- 
bolt, shaped to no likeness with the midday hotness of the sun. 


(with ¢ superscr.). Alterations of the line (¢.g. Dindorf’s dreude? wav rapeckevacuévos | 


dpa, Peovs) are due to failure to interpret. |. 
431 rupddpwr M, cort. recc. 


Brunck. 


430 yeywva M, yeywrdi m. Corr. 


muptvoov (Blomfield) spoils a point. |. 


construction Q@eods dritwv should be 
joined to the preceding words, while a 
new clause begins with ka&royupvdtov. 

428 sqq. Katoyupvdtev x.t.d., lit. 
‘and, trying the full strength of his mouth 
with infatuated glee, he, though a mortal, 
sends to heaven, reaching to the ear of 
Zeus, swelling words.’—yapg¢ parala is a 
powerful expression for the well-known 
joy and self-approval of the madman in 
an insane and disastrous act, like that of 
Herakles in Hercules Furens. On the 
whole the words go best with aoyup- 
vavov oToua.—atoyupvatwv: putting it 
to the fullest test as to what it can 
do in the way of blasphemy. Cf. Cho. 
716 oroudrwy ...icxiv.—orTdopa is sar- 
castic; usually it is o@ua that do- 
yuuvagerat, Capaneus is ready to act, 
but, after all, he is only as yet trying 
what his mouth can do; what he will 
actually do é& épyw remains to be seen 
(431). ; 

429 sq. és odpavov mépret. The notion 
is of a challenge or ultimatum, wéurew 
being the term used when sovereign sends 
to sovereign. Hence the point of the 
antithesis in @vnTos av és otdpavov: he 
‘treats with heaven’ in this style. There 
is of course present also the sense of 
Capaneus shouting his loudest (ovpdviov). 
Nor must we forget the use of méumeww 
in connection with thanks, prayers and 
offerings (Terpander fr. 1. 3 Zed, col 
méurw Tavrav tuvwy apxdav). Instead of 
prayers Capaneus ‘sends’ insults. Cf. 
Patrocles fr. 1. 3 Tt dfra Ovynrol mbXN’ 
Garevoduev parny | Sevods ém’ addjdowoe 
wéumovres byous; 

yeyova Zyvi: to be joined. yéywvra 
and its adj. express distinctness of a far- 
carrying voice. Cf. Ath. 622 E yeywvd- 
tepov 5 épbéyyero, ws mdvTas aKkovew, 
zbid. 450 F (from Antiphanes) Bony tornor 
yeywror | Kal did révriov ofdua Kal nrelpov 


dia rdons, Hom. Od. 9. 473 dacov re yéywve 
Bojoas, Eur. Or. 1220.—kvpatvoyT: a 
metaphor from a swelling sea, used of 
passion and pride: cf. Plut. A/or. 713 E 
KugaivovTe Kal Kopvccomévy mpds epi 7H} 
prroviklav, 754C mods...7d Ppvayua Kal 
Thy UBpw adinow, év apxy 6é kumalve. 

431 émoba: 37 (n.).—fdv Silky: 
not merely ‘justly,’ but ‘aptly,’ ‘fitly,’ 
z.é. since he has adopted his vaunting 
device of a rupPépos, he may look for the 
great (tov) rup@dpov. The sense in dlky 
is logical rather than ethical. So mpéds 
dixny (Cho. 883). See note mmf. 584 
(dixavov). Less well dv Alky (like giv 
Geois). The punishment of the boaster 
will be by the thunderbolt, as in the case of 
Salmoneus and in Hes. 72.514 tBpurriy dé 
Mevoir.ov evptora Leds | eis “EpeBos xaré- 
meupe Bartwy woddevtc Kepavye | elven’ 
adracbaXins Te Kal jvopéns brepomdov. But 
in this instance there is a special appro- 
priateness. With lightning (the original 
‘fire-bearer’) the epithet mupd@dpos had a 
special connection: cf. Pind. . ro. 71 
muppopov ...Wodoevra Kkepawvdy, Soph. 0.7. 
200 Tav mwupPdpwr acrpaway Kpdtyn, Ph. 
1198 muppbpos aorepornrys. The fate 
of Capaneus is described in Soph. Azzd. 
131, when Zeus wadr@ pire? mupl Bad- 
Bidwy | ém dkpwv 7dn | vicny dpuavr’ 
ddaddéa’ | avririmg 6’ éml ya méce rav- 
Tadwels | muppdpos.—Kepavvov is of 
course personified. 

432 sq. ovdiv éEqxacpévov k.7.A.: 
‘in no wise changed (from its nature) 
to resemble the midday heat of the sun.’ 
Capaneus ras kepavviovs Bodas mpoor- 
kacev wer. OdArecw. Eteocles replies that 
kepauvés will not alter its usual character 
so as to fit his comparison. For the use 
of é€- cf. Cho. 547 éxdpakovrwOels, Eur. 
Bacch. 1330 Sduap te on | €xOnpiweto’ 
Bpeos ahrAdEe Tov, Suppl. 703 bxos O 
dddvTww dpeos éEnvipwuévos. [The notion 
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avnp © én avT@, Kel OTOM apyos EaT ayar, 


lol / 4 
awry téraxrar Anpa, Ilokuddvrov Bia, 


435 


pepeyyvov ppovpnpa mpooraTnplas : 
"Apreuioos evvoiaar avy T addots Geots. 
héy’ Gddov addaus ev TUAaLs ElAnXOTA. 


XO. 


> , 
drow? bs mode peyad emevxeTat, 
la / 
Kepavvod dé pw Bédos éemoaxeOor, 


440 


A aw > 
mpw enov exOopety Sdmov twrtKav 8 


ec , 4 4 
EOwALwV UT EPKOTO 
Sopi mor ékhamd€a. 


484 ordpuapyss M. Corr. *ed. }. 


435 ailfor recc. 


436 dgepéyyiov M, corr. m. 


437 ov 7 dddwy Gedy Heimsoeth (after rec.) with much probability. The schol. 
(q-v.) had this reading. False grammatical adaptation is frequent in MSS (cf. Ath. 
462 A 6 év I\Xuplos témots for Toros, Xen. An. 1. g. 14 Kal GAXows Sdpors érlua (vulg.) 


for kal &\An depots). 


of ‘thoroughly’ is not excluded in such 
examples.] It is true that in 4g. 1243 
Kdvov7’ adnOds ovdev éEnkacuéva the sense 
is ‘in no way feigned, wrought up by art,’ 
and hence some editors accept that 
meaning here and eject the next verse. 
But all that the Greek explicitly says in 
the word is ‘worked out into a resem- 
blance,’ the rest being determined by the 
context and added in the translation. It 
is, moreover, a mistake to call the next 
verse poor or flat. It is, on the contrary, a 
sarcastic retort to v. 418, and tots HAlov, 
so far from being a lame addition, is 
emphatic: ‘It will be no case of mere 
sun-heat.’ The article is also necessary : 
‘those of which he spoke’ (or this’). [It 
is possible also to render ‘in no way 
adequately represented (as he declares) 
by the midday heat.’] 

434 dvijp 8’: i.e. and apart from the 
help of Zeus, we will post as human 
champion &c. 

kel *ordp’ dpyds éor’: our champion 
is oréua perv dpyos, Njua Se alOwv. Cf. 
Soph. Ph. 97 yAGooav pev dpydv, xetpa 
& elxov épyarw, inf. 541 dvhp dxoumos, 
xelp F dpa ro Spaormor, sup. 398, Pind. 
N. 8. 24 dyAwocor pév, jrop § &Kiwov.— 
ordpapyos of M would of course refer to 
Capaneus. The word is formed by hap- 
lology from *croud-uapyos (cf. MeNav Ors), 
whereas yNwooapyos is by dissimilation 
from *y\dooadyos (the two words are 
combined in Eur. Med. 525 rhv ohp 
orépapyov, & yivat, yNwooadylav). But 
‘even if he is a furious talker’ is without 


438 éy ri\act AnxoTa M, corr. m. Plato’s 7d rod Aloxvdov 


point. We do not pick a champion a- 
gainst a foeman ‘even if’ the foeman be 
a loud talker, but we do select one who is 
gallant of spirit, ‘even if” he is no talker. 
—dyav intends no disparagement. The 
word either (1) = ‘exceedingly’ (z.e. ‘very’), 
as in Zum. 340 Oavwyv & | ov dyav dev- 
Oepos, or (2) gently deprecates such 
extreme taciturnity. The trait would be 
taken from the epic: a silent man, even 
an over-silent man, but a great fighter. 

4835 téraxtat: zc. I have already 
decided to appoint him; a more spirited 
way of saying Tax@noerae or Terd=eTaL.— 
TloAvpévrov Bla is perhaps not a mere 
periphrasis or epic borrowing, but de- 
liberately a more complimentary manner 
of presenting Ilo\v@dyrns, as a power 
rather than a person. 

436 ¢povpnpa: either (1) in simple 
apposition for further description, or 
(2) predicative ‘as a trusty defence.’ 
For such verbal neuters used of persons 
cf. Cho. 1000 févwy damaddnua, bid. 
15 (n.), Soph. <Azzt. 320 AdAnua...éx- 
mepuxds el.—epéyyvov: he is such for 
two reasons (according to the text of M); 
(a) ’Apréut80s evvolarot (causal or instru- 
mental), (4) obv dAAors Beots (‘by grace 
of other gods’), the two causes being 
connected by 1’. 

tpooratnplas. The epic would doubt- 
less explain the special reason why Poly- 
phontes is under the care of Artemis. 
A schol, states that he was her priest, 
but we do not know whether this is any- 
thing more than a guess. It is perhaps 
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gI 
Against him we have set a man, though passing slow of mouth, 
fiery of courage, strong Polyphontes, sure guard and safe by 
grace of protecting Artemis and of other Gods withal. Proceed ! 
Another! and the gate that he hath drawn. 

[Exzt POLYPHONTES. 


CuHo. May the loud boaster o’er the land be brought to 
naught, and may lightning aim the bolt that stops his way, ere 
he burst into my home and with outrageous spear make waste 
its maiden bowers! 

Aéywmev Grov GAY mpos wore TeTaAypuEvov (Rep. 550 C) is only ‘a playful adaptation’ 


(Adam). Yet Wecklein would force 70 upon Plato. 440 ww M. The sub- 
stitution of yw (Brunck) is unwarranted in lyrics. 4. Brunck may have more justi- 


fication in the dialogue trimeter of Soph. 7yach. 388. 


Sduov | mwAtkGv O Edwrlwy |. 


441 mwrikdy 7’ M, corr. recc. 


441 sqq. M divides with 
442 irepxiuTry 


natural to suppose (with Weil) that the 
“Hyextpar mat were sacred to her, and 
that a statue or temple of Artemis stood 
before it. This is supported by a name 
*Hyexzpls given to Selene in Orphic Hymn 
8. 6 (Weckl.). The notion of connecting 
*Hy\éxrpa with déxrpov (for a virgin god- 
dess) was old. Aelian (V. H. 4. 26) 
gives this derivation (=d)exrpos) as from 
Xanthus, a writer before the time of Ste- 
sichorus. The title mpooraryjpros may, 
however, be used without such local 
reference. It is true that @eol mpoora- 
THptor OY MpooTdTat are commonly said to 
be those in front of doors and gateways, 
and in Soph. &/. 637 ®otBe mpoorarnpte 
may be the same deity who would be 
called ’Ayued relatively to the street. 
In Eur. A7zpf. 70 sqq. Artemis is one of 
the mpoOvparoc Geol of the palace of The- 
seus, and she is rpo6upaia in Orph. Hymn. 
1.4. But it is plain that the word passed 
to a wider sense=‘protector’ (akin to 
anreEnrnpios, amorpoma.os), cf. Corp. Lns. 
Gr. 1. 464 (on an altar) aya6qy Tvxp. 
*Amdd\Awve IIpoorarnply ’Amorporai ’A- 
yuet, Oracl. ap. Dem. Mid. 52 repli vyrelas 
Ovew Kal etyerOar Au brdrw, ‘Hpaxnre?, 
’Améd\Awyt mpoocrarnply. At Megara 
there was a temple of Apollo mpocra- 
thpios (Paus. 1. 44. 2). In Attic inscrip- 
tions Artemis, when associated with 
Apollo mpoor., is Artemis Bovdala. If 
we accept the word in this derived sense 
the plural evvolato. would suggest ‘fa- 
vours’ displayed on several occasions, or 
in general. Polyphontes would thus be 
a favourite of Artemis, and may have 
dedicated himself to her service, like 
Hippolytus, though not necessarily for 
the same reasons. With the plur. cf. 


Suppl. 498 tots nocoow yap mas Tis 
evvolas pépet, Isocr. 4. 174. 

ovv rt dddots Beots. The alternative 
reading oty t’ dANwv Oewv is very attrac- 
tive. Cf. 259 (n.) for the natural cor- 
ruption of the case. 

439 6s: not generic (6071s), but 
referring definitely to Capaneus. 

érevxetat: ‘vaunts over’ (while zz. 468 
the word means ‘pray’): cf. Hom. //. 11. 
431 dowoiow éreviea ‘Irmaciénow. The 
same ambiguity exists in the simple ev- 
xeobar: cf. etyouae elvar and see Cho. 
211 (n.). 

440 «Kepavvov: with stress, ze. let 
the weapon which checks him be (not 
one hurled by man, but) that of the 
thunderbolt.—piv. The practice of edi- 
tors in habitually substituting vw is 
arbitrary and indefensible. Cf. Cho. 620 
(c. n.), 787. A writer like Herondas can 
use both (Nairn on 3. 31), and there is no 
reason why tragedians should not.— 
émtox€00u looks back to v. 416. 

441 sqq. éoSopetv: with the sense 
of rude insult (¢zsu/tave) found also in 
elodddecOa.—_ rwdrtkdv 8 «K.t.. The 
difficulty of the construction with the 
ordinary interpretation of éxAamdgac as 
‘sack’ has caused Hermann to read p’ 
tarepkotrw and Verrall to take the gen. as 
depending on the sense of tmep-. But the 
first meaning of Aamdfew is ‘empty’ (cf. 
47n. and Ath. 362 F Aamdfew 7d éxke- 
voov x.T.A.), connoting destructive vio- 
lence, and the compound is but the 
stronger form. In Hom. //. 5. 642 IXiou 
éfaddmate modu, xnpwoe 5’ dyuds the 
second clause is an amplification of the 
first. There is consequently no more 
awkwardness in déuov €dwAlwy éxamaéat 


Ist anti- 
strophe, 
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lal , \ 4 
AT. kat pry tov évtedbev Naxovta mpos TvAats 


hé€w. Tpitw yap “Eredk\w Tpitos maAos 


445 


e€ bnriov 'myidnoev EevxddKov Kpavous, 
mvv\aor Nyictnor tpooBadew oxov. 
immous 8 év aumuxtnpow euBpipwopevas 
Swet Oelovoas mpos mUAaLS TETTWKEVAL' 


duysot S€ cvpilovar BdpBapov tpomov 


M, corr. anon. 
necessary line. |. 


barepkorw Pauw. 
446 riincey M. 


450 


444 Some editors (after H. Wolf) reject this 


447 rida vmorniot M, vytrmor mm. }. 


than with éxxev@oar or xnp@oa. The 
sense is ‘violently empty the house of 
its maiden bowers.’ A maiden is 7@dos 
(Eur. H7pp. 546) as she is wépris, wdoxos 
or dduadts, and é5é\a has something of 
the sense of sedes secretae, as in Cho. 69 
vunducav édwNlwy. To these chambers 
aidws is due, but the foeman’s spear is 
bmépxorov and overrides all such respect. 
When such é6wdca are violated and the 
maidens torn and ravished from them, 
the house is said to contain those bowers 
no longer: it is ‘emptied of’ them. Even 
to the translation ‘sacked of’ there is 
little more objection than to épngovy, 
duépdey, BAawrew Twds. For the expres- 
sion cf. Milton Sonnet 3. 9 Lift not thy 
Spear against the Muses’ bower. 

444 xal piv ov évrevOev k.T.X. 
Some editors suspect this line as an inter- 
polation due to a reader who did not 
understand Aé€w. It has been condemned 
as (1) weak in itself, (2) caesuraless. The 
latter argument, however, will not hold. 
See Cho. 150 buds dé Kwkurots éravbifer 
vouos (Append., where a score of ex- 
amples are quoted from Aesch. and fifteen 
from Soph.). It is not even necessary to 
assume stress upon évrev@ev (‘next’), 
although such emphasis is one obyious 
justification for an unusual but effective 
rhythm. On the ground of grammar the 
line is as free from objection as 410, 
438; with évretOev Naxdvra cf. Hom. Z/. 
23. 354 meTa Tov dé Adxe Kpelwy Edundos. 
For Aé&w it should be observed that the 
Messenger would answer the last speakers, 
the Chorus (as in 409, 513); he would 
not ignore their speech and reply to \éy’ 
of 438, a word which the audience might 
scarcely remember. The line is therefore 
necessary, and is no more weak than any 
other way of saying ‘Well, to resume 
with the next....’ 


445 sq. tpitw...’EredkdXw tplros 


k.t.A. The separation of tpltw...tptros 
shews that we have not here the same 
pleonastic formula as in wévy pwévos and 
the like. The notion is ‘Eteoclus is the 
third to be named (by me), for he was the 
third to receive his lot, which proved to 
be the Neistae gates’ (cf. 513 sqq.). The 
lots were placed in a bronze helmet (Hom. 
Zl, 3. 316 KAnpous év Kuvén xadxypet 
mda\dov édébvtes), which was shaken till 
one sprang out ('arjSyoev). So ZZ. 23. 
353 madd’ *Axire’s, ex 5€ KAHpos dpe 
Neoropidao, 3. 324 maddev 8’.."Extwp | 
aw dpdwy, Idpios dé Gods Ex KAipos dpoucer, 
7. 182, Verg. Aen. 5. 490 convenere viri, 
deiectamque aerea sortem | accepit galea; 
et primus clamore secundo | Hyrtacidae 
ante omnes exit locus Hippocoontis. There 
are three possible ways of managing the 
matter. (1) Each chieftain might own a 
KAjjpos (e.g. a BGNos, stone, or potsherd). 
This would be marked as his (Z/. 7. 175 
KAijpov éonutvavto Exacros). The seven 
gates having been previously arranged by 
numbers, the first «Ajpos would take the 
first gate. (2) The chieftains might ad- 
vance one at a time and, the lots being 
marked with the names of the gates, each 
would receive his gate as it chanced. But 
it would have been necessary first to 
decide the order of their coming forward. 
(3) One helmet may have contained the 
«jpot of the men and another the KAjpo 
of the gates, and, the two being shaken 
simultaneously, the third man would take 
the third gate. The last arrangement 
would suit best with tplrw...rpiros and 
would be most in keeping with the ex- 
treme caution of Greek sortztio. 
evxdAkov: not strictly ‘of goodly 
bronze’ but ‘goodly with bronze’ (cf. 
e’xpucos). The description would suit a 
helmet of leather cased with the metal. 
The passages cited show that a bronze 
helmet was regularly used for this pur- 
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Scout. Well, I will go on to the next that drew his 


gate. Third Eteoclus. 


For him there leaped third from the 


upturned casque, goodly with bronze, the lot to hurl his troop 


against the Neistae portal. 


His mares, fuming and chafing in 


their forehead-straps, all eager to be dashing against the gate, 
he turns and turns about, while their muzzles are piping in 


Probably wvAyou also should be restored. 
is not clear. cupifovco. Ma. 


450 M has ¢7 in marg., but its reference 


Bpouov Schiitz, vduov Prien, but such changes are 


pose, partly because bronze was the ritual 
metal (see Cho. 289 n., Ridgeway Zarly 
Age of Greece p. 626, Harrison Prol. Gk. 
hel. 140 sq-, Soph. fr. 491, Macrob. Saz. 
5. 19. 9), and partly because the metal 
receptacle was less liable to tampering 
while handled. In Soph. 47. 1285 sq. 
ot Opamérny Tov K\jpov és wécov KaGels,|... 
GN’ bs evdbpov | KuvAs Euede mpGros 
G\ua Kovgiety the epithet is merely 
picturesque. 

For Eteoclus cf. Eur. Suppl. 872 sqq. 

447 midator Nyiorygor. See Introd. 
§ 16. The meaning of the name is ap- 
parently ‘lowest’ (Thebes standing on a 


slope). Cf. vetaros, virn and Hesych. 
yhiota* KaTwrara, €oxata. It is very pro- 
bable that Aesch. wrote mtAyqot Nylo- 


tyot. The former word would naturally 
be altered to a more familiar form, while 
the latter would be left, inasmuch as the 
editor or copyist would not be made so 
fully conscious that it was a first declension 
dative. See 590 va’ryot, and Introd. to 
Cho. pp. cisq. [M preserves forms in 
-qor at P.V. 6, 753, Pers. 192, Zum. 706. 
In Ag. 659 (where M fails) f gives ad)7- 
yor, Soph. 77. 598 (as quoted by Aelian 
A, A. 11. 18) aicx’vynow, and fr. 511. 4 
(Stob. Flor. 59. 3) mt porjow. In Aesch. 
jr. 127 (Eustath.) vairyow, Eur. fr. 752. 
2 (Et. M.) wetkyot, fr. trag. adesp. 142 
(ap. Dionys. de Comp. Verb. 17) amnvyc, 
286 (Diog. Laert. and Sex. Emp.) IIpiapé- 
dyow. In Ar. Ran. 1212 (quoting tragedy) 
mevKnot (or mevxyat) is well supported for 
the vulg. mevxavot, It should be clear 
from instances like these that the tra- 
gedians used the forms in -y01 freely. 
Down to B.C. 420 epigraphy fully supports 
them. Whether we should write -you or 
-yot is sometimes doubtful, but epigraphi- 
cal and etymological evidence is in favour 
of -not (Meisterhans? pp. 94 sq., Brug- 
mann Grindr. 11. p. 704).] a 

twpooBadeiv: the consequential infin. 
follows the sense, which is ’Eréoxdos 
é\axe or “HredkAw EvvéBy. 


448 év dpruktypow: ‘in their fore- 
head straps’ (not ‘bits’). The picture is 
of horses tossing their heads impatiently, 
and attention is therefore directed to the 
flashing frontlets rather than to the 
champing upon the bits. The dumukrip, 
commonly called dumvé (Suppl. 438), was 
a band (/rontalia), frequently adorned 
with precious metal (cf. Hom. /7. 5. 358 
Xpuodumucas immous, Soph. O. C. 1069 
apTuKTypia Padapa rwHdwv). In Swet the 
notion is not that he drives them to and 
fro, but that he manages their heads. The 
sense of épBptpmpévas is not ‘snorting,’ 
but ‘chafing,’ zzdzgnantes (Ovmod wdhpes 
schol.). The word is cited from Eurip. 
in Zt. Gud. p. 183, 27 as= émirmav. 
In Ar. Z£g. 815 Bpiurjoao is explained by 
schol. as dpyoGeins and BpiuacPa as TO 
6pyigecOat Kai awetdetv. Cf. Xen. Cyr. 4. 
5. 9 €Bpuotro 7 Kipw (‘fumed and 
chafed’ Holden). 

449 8wet: cf. Bacchyl. 5. 1 Dupaxo- 
clwy immoduwiTwr. 

Qedovcas: a striking instance of the 
stronger sense (cf. 454), unknown to good 
prose, which would require at least. Bov- 
ouévas or xpnfovcas. Cf. Cho. 174, 
Soph. 47. 811.—mpos midats tweTrwmKévar 
=Ttdats mpoomenTwxevat (the quasi-pass. 
of rpocBadeiv). The perf. expresses their 
impatience to be already there: cf. Dem. 
19. 223 PovdAduevos ayave,.. diwploba, 
Goodwin %/. & 7. § ro. 

450 pipol St «.7.A. A muzzle of 
bronze attached to the bridle was per- 
forated with pipes, forming a series like 
those of the cipryé or Pan’s-pipe, through 
which the breathing or snorting of the 
horses created a kind of tuneless music 
in terrorem. Cf. fr. 326 ds elye mudous 
résoapas fuvynpopous | pysolow avrAwrotow 
éorommpévas. Of these Pollux (10. 56) 
says ols éyxpeuerifovres ol Urmoe Xo 
érolovy mpocduowv avdy (similarly 
Hesych.). The words, as always with 
Aeschylus, are carefully chosen. The 
similitude has occurred already in 115 sq., 
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MLUKTNPOKOMTOLS TVEVLATW my povpevoe. 
ceonpatiatar 8 aomis ov puKpov TpoTroV" 
avnp & omdityns KAipakos tporapBdcers 
OTELYEL POS €yOpav upyor, extépoat Gédwv: 


unfortunate. |. 
Weil. }. opxpdv Robort., but y. 


Bog 8€ xovros ypappdrov év EvdhaBats 455 
. ¥ 
as ovd av “Apyns of ékBaro. tupyopator. 
Lal 4 4 
Kal T@de hoTl TEuTE TOV pepeyyvov 
w~ 4 4 
Toews amreipyew THade Sovdiov Cuyov. 
4 a 
ET. wéu7ou av dy TOvee, aUV TUyN SE TH 
452 elonudricrat M (fr in marg.), éoxnudriorac m'. . Corr. 
tirov Halm. 453 davnp 5 M, with the 
See Headlam Ox Ed. Aesch. p. 119. 6 om. 


compendium for yap (m’) over 6. 


189 sqq.—¢tpés (like xnuds) is a synonym 
of dopBeca as used of horses, and PopBea 
(like xnués) is also used of the muzzling- 
strap with which flute-players bound their 
cheeks and controlled the expenditure of 
breath (cf. Soph. f~. jor gpucg yap ov 
ourxpoiow atArloxos ért,| aAN ayplacs 
ptoaor popBeds arep, Longin. 3. 2, Ar. 
Vesp. 582). The combination of ipol 
(‘muzzle’) and ovp{{ovot. would imme- 
diately suggest all these notions to the 
Greek mind.—BdpBapov tpérrov is quite 
sound and is explained correctly, if in- 
adequately, by the schol. as drnvj jxov. 
The piping which comes from this strange 
instrument is not musical according to 
any Greek ‘mode’ (tpémov, cf. Pind. O. 
14. 17 Avdlw év rpédrw, Simon. fr. 31 
Kpijra mév xadéouor tpdrov, 76 5’ dpyavor 
Modosodv). Cf. Eubul. af. Ath. 229 A 
Aords raprafer BapBapw Aadjware, and (of 
the piping of Paris) Eur. 7, A. 577 Bap- 
Bapa cupifwy. It should further be re- 
marked that playing the flute with the 
nostrils is still practised by certain South 
Sea islanders, and may not have been 
unknown among Bap8Bapou of whom 
Aesch. had heard. The recurrence of 
Tpdétrov in 452 is of no account to Greek 
ears. 

451 puktnpoképtots rrevpaciy: Ze. 
not with the ordinary mvedua of the 
mouth. There may also be a suggestion 
of the metaphorical uuxripes, wuxrnplivew 
of scorn.—rAnpodpevot adds the notion 
of loudness, the breathing not being, as 
with the Greek ovpixris, regulated. 

AS Ao Naa It is hard to 
decide between this and the é i- 
trorat of Weil. But on the whale be 
loss of x from éoy- was less likely than 


the corruption of weon-, and ojua rather 
than oxjua is the notion for which we 
should look in the case (cf. 374 ofm’ én’ 
domldos, 419 exe b€ oHua, 478 6 onma- 
Toupyos, 578 cjua 6 ovK érqv KUKAw, 630). 
In point of formation ¢nuwarifew is mani- 
festly as natural as oxnuarifew, and in 
point of rarity is more poetical. For its 
sense cf. Suppl. 969 Sedwudrwuac (‘am 
provided with a house’). 

ov pikpdv tpotrov: cf. 270, [Eur.] Ries. 
598 dvdpa & ov rérvabe ciupmaxor | Tpolav 
MoNdvtTa “Phoov od davkw tpdrw; The 
sense of pkpov is ‘humble,’ as in suxpdr 
gpovetv. The absence of humility ap- 
pears in v. 456. 

[ptkpsv is apparently preferred to 
opKpov in order to avoid the excessive 
sigmatism (7d otyua 7d Evpiridov) to 
which Athenian ears were more sensitive 
than to other repetitions. o has already 
occurred five times in the line.] 

453 sq. avp 8’: 8’ (in place of yap) 
answers the last words; ‘its style is.not 
humble, but....’—mpooapBdaces: accus. 
of extent of space: cf. P. V. 708 crety’ 
dynpbrous yvas, Soph. 47. 30 mnddvra 
media, Eur. Hel. 118 6s &dpaue pddca, 
Bacch. 748 xwpovter...redlwy tarordoes. 
So with @p@oxew (Eur. Bacch. 873).— 
éx8pev: generic, ‘an enemy’s walls.’ 
The emblem would indicate this circum- 
stance.—OéAov: 449 (n.). 

455 sq. yovros: like the man pre- 
viously mentioned on the shield of 
Capaneus (419—421).— ypappdrev éy 
EvANaBats: ‘in combinations of letters.’ 
The phrase may include the notion that 
the messenger is not quoting the exact 
terms, but stating that there are words to 
‘that effect.’ 
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outlandish tune, filled with the breath from their proud snorting 
nostrils. 

Of no humble fashion is the blazoning of his buckler. A 
man in armour is mounting a ladder’s steps to the rampart of 
the foe, eager to waste and sack; and he too shouts—so reads 
the lettering—that not even the Wargod can hurl him from the 


bulwarks. 


Against him also send one whom we may trust to 


shield this land from slavery and the yoke. 


ET. 


Blomfield, 


corr. Blomfield. 459 or Taye rec. 


ékBdAo.: not simply dudvee or amd- 
gece, but the word assumes that he will 
get upon, or into, the defences. 

457 sq. kat: to be joined closely 
with t@8e; ‘to him also’ (as to Capaneus, 
422). Also join gepéyyvov aretpyev. 
—ryHo8e is patheticum. 

459 sq. wéprowp’ dv 75 Tove k.7.A.: 
75y signifies that there is no need to look 
further. Dramatically it was desirable to 
break the uniform process of discussing 
the case and then selecting a champion 
at the end of the speech. For the same 
reason this pjocs is shorter than the others. 
—Téurrow adv is not strictly for réurw 
or méuyw but expresses a momentary 
pondering: ‘I am minded to send— 
looking no further....’ Unfortunately the 
reading which follows is uncertain. See 
crit. n.—émepwarr’ od (even if we read it 
as Kal 81} *aémeprr’ ov) hardly yields a 
conceivable sense. For the pluperf. we 
should have to assume the meaning ‘and 
indeed—by a certain happy chance—he 
had already been sent (before my decision 
was made),’ z.e. a special fitness had made 
him the inevitable choice (emphasis lying 
meanwhile upon od képrov, ‘no mere 
boast’). But no hint is given as to the 
nature of this happy chance or the secret 
of his fitness. Verrall supposes that it 
lay in the device on the shield of Mega- 
reus, which may have been Ares (cf. 
455 sq.). This is an ingenious guess, but 
it is scarcely likely that an audience 
(which in other places requires to be told 
so much, cf. 499) would have grasped 
the point without further explanation. 
Even pointing would hardly have sufficed 
for the spectator. Nor is the dual xepotv 
appropriate, since he would carry the 
shield-device év xepi, not év xepotv. On 
the other hand with kat 8x wémeprrat 
the sense would be ‘and let us suppose 


For the man to send I need look but here. 


mpos auBaoces M, corr. Canter. 
ov T0xy 6 irw Butler. 


Yes, let 


456 éxBadrn MA. 458 dovdecov M, 


dé ro. Burges. }. 


him to have been sent.’ The stress would 
then, instead of falling on xésu7ror, fall on 
év xepoty: ‘bearing his boast (not in his 
tongue, but) in his hands.’ But with this 
it is hard to find either an adequate inter- 
pretation of odv t¥x7y S€ Tw or a satis- 
factory explanation of the variety of 
reading. It seems better therefore to 
suppose that both wéreprr’ ov and meé- 
meprrat are derived from cretéppbe. 
Corruption of the -w forms of imperat. 
was frequent (see crit. n.). [It is doubt- 
less possible that od in mémeumr’ ot was 
due to some reader who, missing the 
stress, thought it inappropriate for Mega- 
reus to be described as carrying a boast. ] 
The meaning now becomes ‘I am minded 
at once to send ¢#zs champion; nay, let 
him be regarded as already sent—and 
may good fortune go with him—bearing 
his boast in his hasds (and deeds).’ 8 
(not xal) is the connective (as in Ar. 
Vesp. 1324 006i 6€ kal 6) opaddduevos 
mpocépxerat), while kal 84 has the same 
force as in Lum. 895 kali 6n dédeypa, 
Cho. 653 (n.), Eur. Med. 386, Hel. 1059, 
and (with the same perf. imperat. as here) 
Luc. Merc. Cond. 42 kal 6h yeypapdw 
mpomtdaa. Such a phrase as obv TUyxy S€ 
tw is always used either with an imperat. 
or in a prayer, hope, or their virtual 
equivalent. The sense amounts to ed 6’ 
eln tTixn. Cf. Cho. 138 éhOetv 8 ’Opéorny 
deDpo aby TUxn Twi | KaTevXoual cx, Soph. 
O.T. 80 ei yap ev rixn yé Tw | cwrhpe 
Baty, Pind. O. g. 26 ef civ Tim porprdl 
manda | é&alperov xapirwv véwoua Karov. 
—rtw is modest, ‘some measure of...’ (and 
implies due submission to the Divine will). 
As mrs is added to adverbs (edrux@s mws) 
so is tts to nouns. [Less naturally we 
might make the phrase = ‘with fortune of 
some (power or deity)’: cf. Pind. W. 4.7 
& rl xe otv xaplrov riya | ...yAOooa 


otp. fo. XO. 
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Kat On TETELpO KOpTTOV EV KEPOW EXOD, 


460 


Meyapevs, Kpéovros oréppa, Tov amapTou yevous, 
ds oUTL papywv UmTTLKaV ppvayparov 

Bpopov poBybeis ex muav XopnoeTat, 

G\N 7 Oavav tpodera Ty pover x Govt, 


> = / 
4 xa 80° dvSpe Kai tédiop’ én aomidos 


465 


ehav advpors Sapa Koopnoer Tar pos. 
Kopral ém ado, pndé por pbover éywv. 


> ZL: % / x > ~ 
ETTEVK OPAL on) TAOE BEV EVTUKXKEW, W 


> 


mpopax enav Sdpav, Totar dé SvaTvxetv. 


ws © vmepavya Balovain emi mrode 
pawopeva ppevi, Tas vw 


470 


, 
Zevs venetwp émido. Kotaiver. 


460 réreurr’ ot} M, rémeumrat rec. 


Corr. *ed. }. 


Imperative forms in w are 


prone to corruption: cf. Xen. An. 3. 2. 37 iryetro (A) for 7yeic@w (BO), ibid. émt- 
pedolcOnv (vulg.) for -elc@wv (A), Eur. fr. g18 madaudo@a (Clem. Al.) for -ac0wv 


(Cicero), fr. 275 voulferac (Stob.) for -érw (Philo) &c. 


461 ocraprod M, 


éfédXor, 6. 23 oly Oeod tHxG.]—TIXQ= 
‘success’ as in v. 413. For the form of 
the phrase cf. Soph. 47. 853 aA dpxréov 
TO Tpayua av taxa Twl.—év yXeEpotv: 
z.e. not év orouart. The dual expresses 
‘in his two hands (and what they can 
do),’ the sense of action being contained 
as in v. 545 dvhp akousos, xelp 5 dpa To 
dpdouov, Soph. Ph. 97 yAwooay pmév 
apyov, xelpa 6 elxov épyaru. 

461 Kpéovtos. In Soph. 0.7. Creon 
is brother of Iocasta, and in Azz. 1303 
Megareus appears as his son. Why 
Megareus is identified by some editors 
with the Menoeceus of Eur. Phoen. 
930 sqq. does not appear. Manifestly 
Aesch. does not make him perform the 
patriotic suicide of Menoeceus. 

oraprov: 399 (n.). The full descrip- 
tion is intended to express confidence in 
him and his e’yéveca. There is no need 
to read owaprav and so prefer the 
ordinary expression (Pind. /. 1. 30, Eur. 
Phoen. 942) to the lessusual. [The only 
argument for the plural is that it doubt- 
less ran the risk of change to the 
singular. ] : 

462 immkov dpvaypdreav Bpdpov': 
all the words are contemptuous; ‘mere 
noise of blustering neighings of horses.’ 
The epithet thus obtains a fuller value, 
apart from the consideration that @pvayua 


might be understood of human boasting: 
cf. Plut. Mor. 1C meyadavxias éumip- 
mwravra Kal ppvayuatos, thid. 754 C Td 
ppvayua Kai Thy UBpw. 

464 Bavdv=ro davety.—tpodeta: cf. 
16—20 (n.), Isoc. 6. 108 drodduev ra 
Tpopeta TH warpidi. For its special appli- 
cation to the omaprol cf. 400, 402 sq. 

465 7 kal x.r.A. It is uncertain 
whether we are to join 7 Kal (‘or e’en’) 
or to relate kal...xal. The former is 
probably to be preferred, as conveying 
something of the modest tone habitual to 
Eteocles.—8v’ dvSpe: Eteoclus and his 
avhp owNlrns (453).—€m’ do-m(Sos is neces- 
sary for explanation ; without it the words 
might come near to being a riddle. A 
prose-writer would doubtless have pre- 
ferred to say Td ém’ domidos, but a verse- 
writer cannot simply omit 76 with precisely 
the same sense. The literal rendering is 
‘a town upon a shield’ or ‘town on 
shield,’ and the strict grammar is rédow’ 
ér’ domldos érév. 

466 Sapa Koopyoe watpds. There 
is no inconsistency between this and the 
vow of 263 sqq. There it is only the 
éc@yuaTa of the enemy which are to be 
offered to the gods; here the private 
Adgupa in the house of Creon consist 
of the shield. Besides spoils dedicated 
on temples we have cases like the present 
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him be our choice—and good fortune to him—with his two 
hands to do his boasting. Tis Megareus, Creon’s seed, of the 
Sown race. [MEGAREUS departs. 

No noisy neighings of rampant steeds will drive him from 
the gates in fear, but either he will by death pay to the land the 
full price of his nurture, or he will e’en capture two men and a 
stronghold on a shield, and with the spoils will adorn his father’s 


house. 


Boast on with another, and stint me not your story. 


CHO. Yea, I make prayer for good fortune to our cause, 
thou champion of my home, but for ill fate to them. As with 
mad hearts they utter presumptuous boasts over our town, so 


may Requiting Zeus turn on them a 


wrathful eye. 


with wy over of (m). + 465 5’ (for dv’) M2 (cf. Ath. 580C 5 épigous for dv’). 


467 én’ dor rec., &’ &ddov Blomfield. 
T@de for rade rec. and for 67 Tae rec. 
Editors emend according to their conception of the antistrophic line 

470 Bdfouc’ M, corr. recc. 


edruxeiv, | i K.7.X. 
tuxet Weil. 


(508). y- 


in Soph. Ph. 1428 mépoes tre Tpolar, 
okddd 7’ és uéabpa oa | wéupers...Iolavre 
matpl, Eur. Bacch. 1212, 1239 aBotoa 
Tapisreia, goto. mpds Sduors | ws ay Kpe- 
pac0n, Rhes. 620 kadoTov oiKots cKOAOY, 
zbid. 159 marpos dé Kal mplv evKdea Sdpor | 
viv dis rbows €Onkas evKdeeotépay, Hedul. 
ap. Ath. 486 B ws kal ravtwr am’ éxelyns | 
gol Totxo. yAuKepav oxida hépwor 7d0wr, 
Verg. Aen. 5. 393 spolia illa luis pen- 
dentia tectis. In koopyoet the senses of 
‘beautifying ’ (concrete) and ‘ glorifying’ 
(abstract) coalesce. Cf. Pind. 7. 1. 19 
Tpimddecow éxdounoay ddpov. 

467 Koprat’ ém’ aGddw: Z.¢. ‘go on 
with the xéuzros in another’s case’ =‘ go 
on with their xédurrou.’ All the Argive 
champions, he takes for granted, have 
a k6uros. For this condensed meaning 
of a verb cf. 1036 rpdxuve (n.). Strictly 

> GdAw follows xéurafe as it might 
péya ppovety, ceuviverba &c. 

pydé por POdver A€ywv lends a sort of 
playwright’s excuse for continuing with 
the descriptions and replies. For the 
expression itself cf. Suppl. 324 Kal Todd 
dvovye Totvou’ apbdvy oy. 

468 émevxopat Sy k.7.A. See crit. n. 
The metre is quite uncertain. The text 
makes at least the xpdvo. correspond to 
those of the antistrophe. 

taSe= ‘our side’ or ‘cause’ (see 77/. 
636 (n.)), not a contained acc. with edrv- 


ass) Onrks 


Noywv Valckenaer. 468 M writes 
éemevxouar Oy Tae ev cE 


Bdgovo’ ém éud mdr is possible. 


xetv (‘in this way,’ z.e. ‘in the way you 
say,’ which would require tatra). This 
rendering makes it more easy to construe 
toto. S8¢= ‘while for hem I pray....2 A 
formalist in prose would have said judas 
pev edtuxE, Tovs dé SvoTuxeEiv, or else 
nu peév...toiot 6€.... The poet both 
varies the case and also substitutes rade 
for juds. [We can hardly interpret rade 
as ‘this proceeding of ours,’ with the 
grammar ‘I pray that this may turn out 
well (sc. july), but badly for them.’ The 
position of pév (which should belong to 
nuiv) does not permit of this. Even if 
we allow occasional transference of pév, 
we cannot suppose it to be transferred 
from a word which has been suppressed. ] 

470 émi mrode: éml of exultation 
‘over.’ [The mistake should not be 
made of confusing or connecting Bdfeuw 
with Bavfew. The root and sense (‘say’) 
appear from Payua. Cf. Hom. Od. 4. 
206 memvupéva Bagers, 3- 126 &c.] 

472 vepérwp: who gives to each his 
due return. Cf. Suppl. 407 7dd’ ém- 
ckomet | Leds érepoppemns, véuwv elkorws | 
dduka ev Kakots, dora 5’ evydpuors.—étrlBor 
when used alone (of a deity) commonly 
bears a favourable sense. Here kotalvwy 
plays the part of a qualifying adverb 
(py, Kor), and helps a special impli- 
cation of veuérwp (‘give them their due 
in the shape of wrath’; cf. véueots 2210.). 


7 


and 
strophe. 
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» 
AT, réraptos aAXos, yetrovas muhas Exar 
* cl 
"Oykas “Adavas, ftv Bon taptotata., 


ial tas 68 “4 
“ImmopedovTos TX) Kat heyes TvUTOS 


475 


aw d€ moddnHp, aomloos KUKAoV éyw, 
»” , > »¥ 2A 
eppréa duvnoavtos: ovK adhws Epo. 
\ » 2 3S 
6 onpatovpyos 8 ov Tis evteAns ap 7, 
, X > 4 
OaTLS TOO Epyov wane POS aot, 


la X /, 
Tudor’ LevTa TUpTVOOV dua OTOLG 


480 


/ 
Auyvov pédawav alddny, Tupos KaoLW* 


476 modav Wakefield. }.- 


473 sq. yelrovas x.t.A. It is at 
first sight doubtful whether this means 
(1) ‘neighbouring gates (to the last 
named), viz. gates of Onca,’ or (2) ‘the 
gates which are neighbours of Onca.’ 
Either is good in itself and apparently 
true in fact (Introd. § 16). But we 
shall do better to gather the sense from 
the reply (488), which calls Onca maton 
yeirwy, than from any probabilities as to 
the relative situations of the gates. The 
latter meaning is therefore preferable. 
For “Oyxas see 149 (n.). The gates are 
the "Oyxata, although an alternative 
name is given by Hesych. “Oyxas "A@avas: 
ras ‘Qyvylas midas Aéyee (Introd. /.c.).— 
mwaplotatat: not mapéornke nor simply 
=mpoolorara (cf. 119), but ‘comes to 
his post’ (in the line or rags). The 
force of wapa- is that in mrapardocera 
rather than in mapeort. 

475 ‘ImmopédSovtos ox Tpa K.T.A. = 
‘the showy and huge Hippomedon.’ 
For this hero see Eur. Phoen. 119 sqq., 
I113sqq., Suppl. 881; and for cxnpa cf. 
Eur. /r. 688. 2 7d oxQua ceuvds, fr. 360. 
25 wn oxnmar’ adrws, fr. 25. 2 yépovTes 
ovdév éouev AAO WAY OxXXos | Kal oxAMa, 
Xen. Cyr. 5. 1. 5 & Tamev@e oxAMaTL 
éornxvuia, Eur. Alc. gtr & oxfjua Sduwr, 
Jr. 476, Soph. Ph. 952 & oxiua mérpas 
dlvdov (where Jebb observes that oxjua, 
in such a periphrasis, usually denotes 
stateliness). The form of expression is 
the same as in deordrov oriyer (Cho. 
766 n.), 7d Tod Kadxndovlov obévos (Plat. 
Phaedr. 267 C), Mjua Kopwrldos (Pind. P. 
3. 25), Pdoua ravpov (Soph. 7%. 508), 
Verg. Aen. 6. 289 forma tricorporis 
umbrae. oxhua is not identical with 
tUmos, a word expressive of ‘build’ or 
‘mould,’ taken from works of art: cf. 
Eum. 49 008 atre Topyeloow elxdow 
rumos, Eur. Phoen. 163 popphs Turwma, 


Bacch. 1331 éxOnpw6eio’ bpeos addaty 
Tumov. Similar is Milton’s Did J request 
thee, Maker, from my clay | To mould 
me man? Hippomedon is ‘ wrought on 
a great pattern.’ 

For the quantity in “Immouédovtos cf. 
534 and Cho. 1047 atdxlrwves (n.), 
where add rodvgwvov (Batrachom. 210), 
mupryerns (Eur. 77. 943), wovdduxos (Arat. 
1124), Everixés (Alem. 7. 23. 51), douvé- 
thu (Alc. fr. 18. 1), Theophila (Mart. 7. 
69. 1). See Monro Hom. Gr. § 386. 
The lengthening here is quoted by Priscian 
(de metr. Ter. 23). Wecklein notes that 
in tragic senarii the instances are all at 
the beginning of the line. 

476 dGdw 8 wodAyv: GAw is not 
merely a disk, nor is toAAqv, at least 
in tragedy, the same as weyddnv. In 
Homer wo\\os may=‘ big’ (e.g. Z. 7. 
155), and thence in other epic e.g. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 760 Bovwas odrw mroddbs. But 
it is an error to quote passages like Hdt. 
7. 14 Kal uéyas Kal wodNds éyéveo ev dAlyw 
xporm, or Eur. Hipp. 1 roth wey ev 
Bporotor...xéxAnuat Kudrpis, where the 
meaning is ‘of much account’ (cf. 6 n.).— 
GX is ‘threshing-floor,’ and the Scout 
says, with a touch of colloquial exagge- 
ration, that the shield of Hippomedon 
would ‘go far towards making a thresh- 
ing-floor.’ The resemblance of the ddws 
to the domls (cf. the resemblance of domls 
to giddy played upon by poets, Ar. Poet. 
21, Ath. 472 C) consisted in more than 
the circular form. Both were raised in 
the centre and sloped to the rim (Varro 
R. R. 1. 5 aream...potissimum rotun- 
dam et mediam paullo extumidam). 
After using this hyperbolic metaphor the 
Messenger, acting in the Greek manner, 
explains himself: ‘I mean the circle of 
his shield.” Obviously he cannot say @w 
MeyaXnv, but ‘a great extent of ddws.’ 
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Scout. The next and fourth, whose gate neighbours Athena 
Onca, comes shouting to his post—Hippomedon, showy and 


huge of mould. 


"Twas almost a threshing-floor, the circle of 


his shield, and I shuddered—I deny it not—when he rolled it. 

No poor craftsman must the emblazoner have been who en- 
riched his shield with work like this—Typhon, sending from 
fire-breathing mouth a murky smoke, flickering, flame yet not 


481 Some (¢.g. Paley) punctuate \vyydv uwédawav, alddnv K.T.d. 


There may be a question as to whether 
aw is accus. or gen., but the latter is the 
better: cf. Xen. Cyr. 3. 2. 2 mwoddy ris 
Xwpas, Ar. Plut. 694 Tis dOdpys moAdHv, 
Ach. 350 THs mapidns...cuxyyv. [The 
scholiastic explanation of dAws as the 
ring round the sun (cf. Hesych. ddws- 
q Tod 7Alou i cedAyvns Tepipépera) is only 
a derived meaning and is here inappo- 
site. ] 

477 8wwicavros: synchronous with 
ébpifa: cf. 423 n. The word perhaps 
has a more special aptness in the context 
since 6ivos was a possible word for dws: 
cf. Ath. 467 F Tedéou\da 6€ 7 Apyela cai 
Thy Gdw Kadet Stvov. For duwety with a 
shield cf. Theoc. 24. 10 &s gdauéva Sivace 
oakos meéeya. 

478 ov tis evteAns: Soph. Ph. 35 
éxrrwpa pravpoupyod Twos | Texvnuat’ av- 
Opés. 

479 1068’: scarcely ‘the following’ 
(which is prosaic), but ‘in this case.’— 
@macev: ‘added’ (over and above the 
shaping of the shield), Cf. 242 (n.). 
Hence the dat. in mpds domml8u. 

480 Tvdev’: the declension varies 
between forms of Tudds, Tugweds, and 
Tupaéyv: cf. 504. Among the Giants the 
serpentine Typhon holds a special rank 
as monster-in-chief, and figures promi- 
nently in works of art. To the older 
Athenians he would be familiar from the 
great carving on the western pediment 
of the old Hecatompedon (see Wiegand 
Archiische Poros-Architektur der Acro- 
polis p. 106). The description conceived 
by Aesch. (cf. P. V. 367 sqq-) follows 
Hes. 7heog. 824 éx dé ot duwv | nv éxarov 
Kepadal dduios, dewoto dSpdkovros, | yAwo- 
onoe Svopepyar Aeduxpdres, Ex SE ol doowr | 
Oeorectys Keparnow bm’ ddpior rip aud- 
puoce: | raoew 5 ex xepadréwy mip Kalero 
Sepkouevoco K.7.A. Nevertheless, besides 
the serpents’ heads, he possesses for 
Aesch. a main head of the ordinary kind. 
According to Ovid (Fast. 3. 799) he is 
half-bull, half-serpent, matre satus terra, 


monstrum miiserabile, taurus | parte suc 
serpens posteriore futt. This, however, 
is not the Aeschylean conception. In 
v. 482 the mXexrdvat are those of Typhon 
himself. 

muptrvdov: but P. V. 949 m’prvour. 
For the absence of contraction cf. /7. 39 
dimddo, fr. 281 Xeudpoov. The word is 
to be taken with oréua. Greek has no 
objection whatever to mupmvéoyv followed 
by supos xdow (cf. Cho. 51 n.). 

481 Aryviv péAaway x.t.A. There 
is nothing grotesque about this expression, 
which is rightly understood by Verrall. 
The Avis is black, but ald (ze. shot 
with red), and is therefore almost fire 
(wupos Kdows): ze. it is midway between 
fire and smoke.—Atyvdv differs from 
kamvoéy. The latter, when not used in 
the most comprehensive sense, denotes 
rather the light and vapoury smoke, 
while Acyvts is ‘smoky flame’ (see Jebb 
on Soph. Zr. 794, Ant. 1126): cf. Eur. 
Phaeth. fr. 2. 45 Kamvov pédawa Avyvus, 
Ar. Lys. 319 eywdv doK® por KaBopay Kal 
kamvov, Ap. Rhod. 2. 133 Avyvuderre 
Kamv@, bid. 1oog Kedawy | Avyviu Kal 
kamv@, Lycoph. 293.—‘vpés kao is an 
expression easy to a language which uses 
addedpos, adehp7y for ‘closely akin to’ 
(cf. Ar. Plut. 549 THs wrwxelas meviay 
papev elvar adeddyv). In Ag. 499 we 
have paprupet dé wou Kaos | mndod Evvoupos 
dwia Kovis (where xovs has the same 
references as sup. 81 (n.)). Cf. Hip- 
ponax fr. 34 ouKhv pédawway dpumédou 
kacvyyjrnv. The sense of atédnvy is that 
the black is ‘shot’ with flickerings of 
flame (requiring the most skilful work- 
manship for their representation). For 
this colour-use of the word cf. Soph. PA. 
1157 €u“as capkos alddas. 

In the epic Z7ebais there must have 
appeared the same admiration of skill in 
metal-work which we meet in the //ad 
concerning the shield of Achilles (see 
Introd. p. lii). For variety of colour 
in the inlaying cf. 7/7. 18. 548 7 dé (sc. the 
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odewv Oe TAEKTAVALCL TEplLOpojLov KUTOS 
x 
TpoonoapLraTar KolkoyaaTopos KUK\OUV. 
‘\ o 
autos 8 érndadakev, evOeos 8 “Aper 


Baxya mpos adkyy, Ovias os, PoBov Bhrérav. 


485 


Tovovee hwtds Tetlpay ev pudaKTEov: 
4 
DdéBos yap dn mpos vas KoprraleTar. 


ET. 


484 dpn M, corr. recc. 
gpovoy Canter. y. 


485 Baxxa M, Baxya m. . Tec 
487 68ov recc., pévos Blomf., ¢o8Gy Lowinski. 


mpatov pev Oyka Ilahkdas 4 7 ayximrTohts 


@vas M, corr. rec. 


ploughed land) pedalver’ micbev, apnpo- 
bévyn O€ exer | xpuceln wep éotoa* TO OH 
epi Oadua TéruKTo, 561 év 8 érifea cragu- 
Ajor péya BplOovcay adwhy | Kany xpv- 
celnv: wédaves 5 ava Borpves joav, Plut. 
Nic. 28. 5 (of the shield of Nicias) xpucod 
Kal moppipas e0 mws mpds dA\AnAa Memery- 
péevev Ov UPS cuyKEeKpoTHnMerny. 

482 sqq. dew St wAektdvator k.T.A. 
One of the most misunderstood and diffi- 
cult passages in the play, and requiring 
much care in interpretation. The render- 
ing depends on the exact sense of rept- 
Spopov Kiros and of mpoondddicrat. 
We may ignore any suggestion that 
mepldpomov simply=‘round’ (cf. Hom. 
Jl. 23. 455 mweplrpoxov nvTe why), since 
Aesch. would not use such a tautology 
with the following KékAov. It should 
be conceded also that the dédewyv wexra- 
vac are the coils of the ‘hundred’ snakes 
which formed part of the representation 
of Typhon (480 n.). We should do best 
to determine first the meaning of KUtos. 
Inasmuch as the word stands for the 
‘hull’ of a ship (Poll. 1. 87 7d pep 
édados ris vews Kitos Kal ydaorpa xal 
dugujrpiov éyerat), for a receptacle 
(Xenarch. ap. Ath. 64 A miumdnor ord- 
dos oreppoowmarov Kéros), and for a cover- 
ing case; it is natural to suppose that here 
it signifies that which holds something 
rather than that which is held by some- 
thing else; z.e. it is rather the ‘case’ 
than the inner body of the shield. At 
least it could not be used in distinction 
from the outer case. Putting these con- 
siderations together we may understand 
that a ‘round hollow-bellied case’ (lit. 
either ‘the case which forms a hollow- 
bellied round’ or ‘the case of a hollow- 
bellied circle,’ z.e. of a circular shield) is 
the subject of mporndddicrat, This is 
the bronze-work overlaid upon the hide 
or other frame. The natural sense of 


mpoondddiorat should be ‘is fastened 
to an édagos (or foundation),’ and so far 
we gather that ‘ the hollow bronze casing 
is fastened to its ground (of hide &c.) 
with coils of snakes.’ From a practical 
point of view these should serve as clamps 
or holdfasts, and the picture suggested is 
of trailing serpents in bronze which run 
along the shield, over the edge, and grip 
it with rivets both on the upper and 
under side. The coils serve as, or con- 
tain, the rivets. In Hom. J//. 12. 295 
we have a description of the shield of 
Sarpedon: mv dpa xadxeds | HAacev, &y- 
tocbev 5é Boelas pave Oamuerds | xpuceins 
paBdoror Senvéxecw mept kiKXov, and though 
this is obscure it plainly refers to bars in 
some way gripping the leather to the 
bronze. The mdextdvac here serve the 
purpose of such fafdoa. It remains to 
consider mep(8popov. This might be 
taken (1) more closely with k’tos as= 
‘the cover where it runs round,’ ze. the _ 
rim of the cover (cf. Eur. £7. 458 sqq. 
mepiopouw trvos €5pe contrasted with éy dé 
béow odxe, and the use of dkpos, summus 
mons &c.), or (2) more closely with 
mrexTavacst, ‘run round with serpents’ 
coils,’ z.e. with serpents’ coils running 
round it (cf. Eur. /r. 1083 7 bpece mepi- 
dpoxos). The latter is obviously the more 
satisfactory.—mAektavatot thus belongs 
amd Kowwod to both trep(Spopov and tpocn- 
Sddiorar. The total result is given in 
the translation above. 

{It would be extremely involved to 
take mpoonSadiorat mAektdvais as= 
mhexTdvas mpoondagicuévas exer, ‘has 
serpents’ coils fastened to the ground- 
work,’ ze. has such coils in relief. More- 
over the proper construction in that sense 
would be with the accus. (m\exrdvas 
tpoondadutrar: cf. Soph. 7. 157 mada 
déXTov éyyeypauuerny | EwOhuara, Xen. 
An. 5. 4. 32 éotiypévous avOguia &c.), 
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flame. And ’tis with coils of serpents running about the rim 
that the casing of the hollow-bellied orb is fastened to its 
ground. The man has raised his war-cry, and, possessed by 
Ares, he is frenzied, like a Bacchant, for the revellings of fight, 
with an eye to strike dismay. The assault of such an one 
needs all best watching, for already at the gates the vaunt is of 


Dismay. 
1a 


488 77 M, 77 *ed. jy. 


76’ Stanley. 


First Onca Pallas—she whose burgh is near neighbour 


apxémrous Pauw. ¥. 7’ édlorarar 


(Heimsoeth) is hardly legitimate emendation. 


Nor is there any adequate value thus left 
for so pleonastic a phrase as meplépomov 
kUTOS KolNoyaoTopos KUKAov. Verrall in- 
deed takes this as ‘a frame comparatively 
flat (wep. x’ros) enclosing a central part 
of high curvature (ko. KUKdov).’ But 
«vkXos can hardly be used in such a 
limited sense (approaching déudaXés), its 
ordinary acceptation in this connection 
being that of the whole shield (see 476, 
629, Eur. Phoen. 1382 tdlgavov KvxKdors) 
as the equivalent of Homer’s domls mdy- 
tog élan. If by mepldpouov kiros is meant 
only a part of the shield it would be 
better to understand it of the dyrvé of 
Hom. //. 18. 478 mole: 6é rpwrista oaxos 
péya Te oTiBapdy Te | mavroce dadahrwr, 
mepl & avtuya Badde aewihy | TpirdaKxa 
Hapwapénv, and zbzd. 606. With this 
would suit Eur. 77o. 1197 trvds 7’ & 
evTépyoirt mepropouos idpws. 

We should thus get ‘the casing of the 
hollow-bellied round shield, where it 
runs round (z.e. the dvrvé), is fastened 
to its ground with coils of snakes.’ It is 
hard to choose, but the rendering already 
given offers a more completely intelligible 
picture. ] 

484 sq. adrés: turning from the 
shield to the man _himself.—év6eos... 
"Ape: z.e. not Baxyw, but with more 
fell possession. So mpés aAxnyv again 
restricts Baxxg@ and Ouds: he revels with 
Thyiad-frenzy, but with a different spirit 
in his revelling. Cf. Eur. &. #. 1121 
“Avdou Baxxos.—Ovids ds: Verg. Aen. 4. 
400 saevit tnops animt totamgue incensa 
per urbem | bacchatur, qualis commotis 
excita sacris| Thyias, ubt audito stimu- 
lant trieterica Baccho | orgia.—dBov: 
cf. 114 (n.), 373. The sense of the noun 
answers to that of the conative ¢oBet: he 
puts on looks ‘ to terrify.’ 

486 ‘tov.dde: both from his size (475) 
and his fury (484).—tetpav: sap. .217 


Toheulww meipwuevors, Soph. Aj. 2 metpav 
Tw’ éxOpOv apracat Onpdevov. 

487 6fos...xopmdferar: for already 
Dread (or Rout, 45 n.) is being vaunted at 
the gates.’ 0Bos is at least half-personi- 
fied. The meaning is that already one 
can hear him at the gates boasting that 
we are frightened away.—mpos tvXats is 
not identical with é€v mv¥Aas. ‘The latter 
might be joined to @oBos in the sense ‘it 
is boasted that there is fear (among our 
people) at the gates’; the former belongs 
to koumagferar. It is Hippomedon who 
stands mpds mats and boasts. For the 
notion cf. Eur. 7. 7. 1308 mvdas apdéas 
kal PoBov réupas éow. 

Kowmdferar: ‘is the matter of high 
talk’ (with him). An insufficiently ob- 
served sense of xoumos is that of big, but 
empty, talk in depreciation of another ; 
e.g. Eur. Or. 570 dpacas & éyw delv’, ws 
ov Koumets, Rhes. 438 ovx ws ov Kowrets 
Tas éuas auvorloas. 

488 mparov piv” Oya )( ‘YrépBios 
8 K.7.A. (491); ze. the divine )( the 
human antagonist.— 7 ayxtarroXts. 
The usual reading is jr’, and this form 
of the rel. (frequent in anapaests) is 
apparently used by Aesch. in trimeters 
in Hum. 1025, Pers. 300, although in 
both instances it is quite legitimate to 
take re independently. The phraseo- 
logical adv. é& ofre is found in Pers. 764, 
Eum.25. In the present place 7’ is best 
taken as exegetic (Cho. 94, Ag. 9, Suppl. 
42 &c.): ‘Onca Pallas, that is, our neigh- 
bour.’ The schol. on Soph. O. 7. 20 
(Ila\Addos Surdois vaois) observes that 
there were two temples of Athena at 
Thebes, one of Oyxata and one of 
"Iounvia, or one of “AXadkomevia and one 
of Kaduela, but that the temple of Alal- 
comenia was, according to some, in a 
village. The sanctuary and enclosure of 
Onca were outside the walls (see Introd. 
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3 a > 9 
mihace yeirov, avdpos €xPaipove vBpw 


lal / 4 a 
eipéet, VEeoOOO WV ws dpaKovTa dVTVX YLOV 


‘TrépBios Sé Kedv0s Oworos TOKOS 

avnp Kat avdpa ToUTOV npeOn Gerov 
eEuatopnoar pmotpav €v KpELa TUXNS, 

ovr eidos ovte Ovpov od oTrAwV TXETW 


popntos, “Eppns 8 evioyas ouvnyayev. 
€xOpos yap dvnp avdpt Te 


\ ao 3 3 iS 
vvoloeTov d€ TodElous ET aOTLOWY 
(etal. ¥ 
feovs’ 6 pev yap muptvoov Tupav €xét, 


‘TrepBioa S€ Zeds waTnp 
oTadatos HoTat, Sua yepos Bédos Preywr: 


490 
495 
Evo THoETAL, 
> > > a 
én aomidos 
500 


¥ > lal , , 
KOUT@W TLS €loev Znva TOU VLKWLLEVOV. 


489 rdvdpds Paley. y. 
recc. }. 496 avip M. 


490 m writes € over ¢ of dtcxtmor. 
dvdpt om. M@ (then writes it above the verse). 


494 otf btw 
EurtH- 


§ 16). Hence ayxtrrodts, which, though 
commonly taken as meaning ‘near 
to the city’ (a notion repeated and 
emphasised in mvAator yelrwy), more 
probably = ‘of neighbour ros’: cf. Soph. 
Ant. 970 ayxbmots “Apns (Ares being a 
Thracian divinity and so a neighbour to 
the scene mentioned), Bacchyl. 12. 56 
adv ayxOdouos | Opwoxkova’ éralpacs (‘from 
neighbouring houses’), Theogn. 32 -el- 
Toot 7 ayxb¥pos (‘from next door’). 
So ayxirépuwv (‘with borders adjoining’), 
dyxlyvos. The réuevos of Onca, which 
is not part of Kadmela, is her rods. We 
must remember the very small size of 
many Greek mé\es, particularly in epic 
times, and how a ouvoxiouds was often 
formed (as at Athens, Sparta and Rome) 
out of once independent settlements as 
close to each other as this. The word is 
thus defined, not merely expanded, by 
TvAaLoL yelTwv. 

Though outside the walls, Onca has 
a special interest in these gates (’Oyxata:). 
There may also be an apt point (as Verrall 
thinks) in the opposition of Pallas to 


Typhos. Cf. Hor. Od. 3. 4. 53 sed quid 
Typhoeus... | contra sonantem Palladis 
aegida...? 

489 sq. dvbpds éxPalpove’ Bp : 


av8pes is not rol dvdpds (Hippomedon), 
but generic. The maiden goddess detests 
UBpis.—avBpds (though it may possibly 
glance at the sense dpoevos) = dvOpwrouv 
or twos, and the phrase=dydpa wBpl- 


fovra.—tBpw is felt as the object of 
eipfe as well as of éx@aipovea. 

veooo@y ws K.t.A.: ‘as it were (keep- 
ing off) a cold serpent from young birds.’ 
We should not suppose an ellipsis for 
‘as it were (a bird) keeping off a snake 
from her young ones.” The bird does 
not succeed in keeping off the snake, nor 
is Pallas regarded as a mother.—8voxU- 
pov: the frzgidus anguis of Vergil, with 
a picture of the cold serpent creeping into 
the warm bed (cf. 278 sqq.), and perhaps 
also of the paralysing or blood-freezing 
terror of the nestlings. 

491 ‘YmépBios 8 w.7.A. The re- 
peated sound (-os) in this line was readily 
tolerated by Greek ears. Cf. Cho. 42(n.), 
ibid. 761 olkwy, Oé\wy Se THvde wedoerar 
Noywv, and add Soph. O. 7. 567 was 8’ 
odxl; KotK Hxovcauey, Eur. fr. 819. 7 
King ag’ od wat Kidixla xixdjoxera, 
Lon 1543 ov vy’ €yd yamous, Or. 238 ews 
él o. 

492 sq. dvyp kar’ dvSpa: ‘as our 
man to match man’ (in distinction from 
divine action). Cf. 434.—ypé0y av 
eurropyoat k.t.A. Though it would be 
easy to suggest’ e.g. yphcOw the text is 
sound and only needs interpretation. 
There should be no stop at 7pé@n, the 
sense being that, at the time of selecting 
the six Thebans, Hyperbius was among 
them (ypé6y), asking no questions as to 
what his task (share, potpav) would be 
in the fighting, but quite ready (@\ev) 
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to the gates—in abhorrence of a wanton man will keep him off, 
like a chill snake from nestlings. And, for a man to match such 
man, there is Hyperbius, Oenops’ trusty son. At the choosing 
he was ready to leave the hour of need to teach him his task. 
In naught is he to seek—in shape, in temper, or in fashion of his 
arms ; and with reason hath Hermes brought the pair together. 
For the man is foe to the man whom he will meet, and hostile 
are the gods whom they will pit upon their shields. The one 
hath Typhon breathing fire, while on Hyperbius’ shield Father 
Zeus sits waiting steady, with bolt ablaze grasped in his hand ; 
and none, I ween, hath ever seen Zeus discomfited. Such is 


oetar M, Evvoryjocera m. 
antiquity. 500 ¢épwy recc. 


EvpBjcerae of Plut. Zhes. 1 belongs to the free quotation of 
50Q1 7ov (for ov) Elmsley. 


to learn the answer to that question 
(€teropyoar) when the turn of events 
needed him (év xpelqa tuxys). jolpa not 
rarely =‘ function’ or ‘office’: cf. Cho. 
237 n., Hum. 479 aira & &xovor potpay 
ovk evméuredov. There is of course no 
notion that Hyperbius ‘was chosen’ to 
match Hippomedon, since the Argive 
arrangement was not then known. dv7jp 
kar’ dvdpa “LrépBros npébn Oédwv K.T.X. is 
good idiomatic Greek for dvijp (rapeorw 
nuiv) ‘LmrépBros, ds npéOn x.r.¥. [So simple 
is this rendering when once seen, that 
there appears no need to discuss recondite 
explanations of év xpela tdx7s as ‘con- 
sulting the oracle of fortune,’ or (on the 
analogy of xp7c@a tvx7y) as ‘to find out 
his fate when he experiences his fortune.’ 
These and other interpretations are due 
to a misunderstanding of poipav.] 

494 oit’...ovT’...0v5’. The reading 
is correct. ov¥t’...ov7’ belong to one no- 
tion, viz. that of the man’s own qualities 
(physique and courage), while ov’ adds 
another, viz. that of equipment.—el8os 
refers to v. 475 ox7jua Kal péyas TvTos, 
Oupov to 484 sqq., StdAwv ox éoww =armo- 
vum habitum, ‘fashion of his arms.’ 
The sense of pwpntes is relative. It is 
as a match for Hippomedon that no 
‘deficiency’ can be found (cf. this fre- 
quent notion in péudeoOar, dpueumros, 
dpeupys &c.: Cho. 508 n.). 

495 ‘Eppys: both as évaywyis and 
as the god of ‘lucky finds’ (pyaa). Cf. 
Cho. 809 mais 6 Maias, érel popwratos | 
mpatw ovplay Oéhwv. It was a species of 
lottery which brought the pair together 
(as it did regularly in the athletic con- 
tests), and Hermes is the deity presiding 


over lots (of kdfpor Tod “Epuod iepol do- 
kovow etvac schol. Ar. Pac. 365).—ev- 
Aéyws: the emphatic word. Cf. 505 mpos 
Noyov Tod ojuaros.—ouvyyayev: the tense 
answers to 7pé0 (492). 

496 avip )( Geovs (498): ‘the men 
are enemies and so are the gods....’ 
More must be implied than that the men 
are matched as moAéuio. There must 
have been some special feud already 
between them, which would be stated 
more expressly in the epic.—r@ is re- 
lative. 

498 sq. tuptvdov. The thought is 
that, while Typhon breathes fire from his 
mouth, Zeus wields a fire more terrible 
in his hand. In warzp the god is con- 
sidered as benign and protecting. Note 
again ém’ domlSos so soon after én’ 
domlduy. 

500 ortadaios Hota: he sits, but 
firm and ready, quietly waiting for the 
opponent. Both words contrast his tran- 
quillity with the fury of fyphon.—¢r€yov: 
‘causing to blaze.’—-8id xepos: the bolt 
(familiar in works of art) passes through 
the clasped hand and projects on either 
side. The words are opposed to dia 
atoua of 480. (A 6th cent. black-vase 
illustration of a contest between Zeus and 
Typhon may be seen in Hill’s ///ustrations 
of School Classics p. 7.) 

501 ov: not of place, but sarcastic: 
‘I believe.’—vikdpevov=verixnuévoy by 
the usual idiom of vuxéy. For the thought 
cf. Eur. Heracl. 349 sqq. Tov mev yap 
Hpa mpooraret Ards dauap, | huav 5 
Addva* pnul & els evmpaéiay | kal ro00’ 
brapxew, OeGy dpewovw ruxeiv" | viKw- 
pévn yap Waddds ovx avéferat. 
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vA 4 x 
rouse pév Tor tpordirera daipovev } ; 
lal > 4 ec > 
mpos Tov Kpatovvtav 8 eapev, ob 8 nocwpevor, 
A 4 / x 
el Zevs ye Tud@ KapTepwTepos paxy 


¢ / ? > \ / ia 
TrepBiw 7, €| mpos Aoyov Tov OnNmaToS 


595 


#OQ> 2 al 
cikos ye mpaéew avdpas od avtioTaras, 

> , 4 
Sorhp yévour’ av Leds én dowidos tvxov. 


, ¥ / > 
dvr. B’. XO. mémoa tov Atos avtituTov ExovTa <r > 


Lal Pr V4 
aduov ev oaKel TOU x Poviov d€pas, 


“A % 
Saipoow exOpov etxaopa Bpotots TE Kal 


SapoBiouct Peotor, 


502 pévroa M. Qu. *roudde weév roiv...? 


510 


504—507 m writes 8B y a 6 


before these lines. Two late MSS transpose 505, 506 (with eixés 6é..., whence 


Pauw elkos 6€ mpdéew xdvdpas). 


There are no variants affecting the construction, 


except that in 506, for elxdoye mpaéw (szc) of M, m’ not only emends with mpdgew 


(z.e. ew superscr.) but also writes dé over ye. 


The order is preserved with the 


502 péy rot: perhaps pv *rotv 
(=rovrow) should be read.—trpoorpthea 
Satpovev: z.e. respectively. The expres- 
sion is for the concrete tovolde mporgidets 
Oalwoves: cf. 237 Evvrédeca (n.). 

504—507 mm! writes B y a 6 before 
these lines respectively. If this is any- 
thing more than an attempt at emenda- 
tion we might suppose that the line 
beginning with elkés was accidentally 
omitted through the eye of the copyist 
catching et of the next, and that it was 
subsequently written in the margin and 
thence inserted at the wrong place. But 
if this alteration were made it would be 
difficult to give a satisfactory rendering of 
elds ye mpace Gvdpas wd’ avtioraras. 
To join 68 with mpdtew is scarcely 
natural for the position or the rhythm, 
while, on the other hand, there would 
be no sense in mpdafew standing alone. 
‘Men opposed in this way’ (¢.e. with 
these particular devices) is the almost 
inevitable sense. Meanwhile the line e 
Lets ye Tup® x.7.d. follows aptly upon 
503: ‘we are on the winning side...since 
Zeus is mightier than Typhon.’ 

The order of M is therefore in all 
probability correct. We might construe 
et with all that follows, viz. e Zetds ye T. 
Kap. pay  YarepBlw re...yévour’ dv Yess, 
with v. 506 parenthetical. The combi- 
nation of eét...yévour’ dv is open to no 
objection, the construction being that of 
Ag. 921 ef mavtra 5 ds mpdooom’ av, 
evOapons éyw (where the clause with dv 
represents an apodosis to a suppressed 


hypothesis) ; or ef may=érrei ‘since Zeus 
would naturally prove (if occasion arose) 
protector.’ But it must be admitted that 
it requires unusual effort to construe el 
with the re-clause after v. 504, and also 
that the parenthetic elkés ye «.7.A. (which 
is still open to the objection already 
stated for rpafeww) is more than awkward. 
If (with Verrall) we make the parenthesis 
consist of wpds Adyov...dvtTirraras the 
sense of those words becomes clear and 
a6 falls into its proper place, but the 
parenthesis itself hardly appears Aeschy- 
lean. It seems best therefore to punctuate 
more fully at “ax, and to make the slight 
correction *r’, et for te. 

“YrrepBl@ +’ then begins a statement, 
not an hypothesis, and the sense is ‘and 
to Hyperbius—since it is only likely that 
men so opposed will fare according to 
their emblem—Zeus will naturally prove 
Saviour.’ 

Tov onparos: the device in each case. 
—ye, though felt with el, is correctly 
placed to emphasise elxés, ‘since it is at 
least probable....’ Eteocles, as elsewhere, 
does not make a positive prediction or 
boast (cf. gor), but in this instance he 
claims great likelihood. [That elkds éoru 
is found elsewhere with pres. or aor. is 
surely no bar to the natural use of the 
future. It is in fact the aor. which is the 
remarkable tense, and to deny a future 
because we find an aor. is as perverse as 
it would be with éAmis éore or éArltw. 
In these and similar expressions the aor. 
was substituted for the fut. only because 
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their choice of favouring powers, and ours is the prevailing side, 
- but theirs the weaker, if Zeus is mightier in fight than Typhon. 
To Hyperbius—since it is like that men thus matched will fare 


according to their blazon—Zeus must prove Saviour, for his 


place upon the shield. 


[HYPERBIUS departs. 


CHO. Sure am I that the adversary of Zeus, in that 
he bears upon his shield the friendless form of the earth- 
born thing, the likeness loathed by higher powers, by mortals 


emendation *7’, ei for re. |. 
Blomf., 6é Butler. 
recc. 508 éyovra | dgidov M. 


505 ‘TrepBiw re mpds M. Corr. *ed. 
506 mpaia Sidgwick. 
<7y> add. *ed. 4. 


‘TrepBlw roe 
507 yévoro Leds 
métro.da 67 Robortello. 


avTnpeTas rece. 


A : ‘ . 
Tov Znvos avriavowv éxovr’ Dind., tov 6h Ads avrirurov véwovr’ Weil (cxéovr’ would 


be as likely). 


Bporotct re | kal dapoBiows M, corr. Brunck. 


511 Geotow Hermann. 


often 


the implication of futurity was 
éXris 


sufficiently felt in the edxés or 
itself.] 

507 Xwtip: the emphatic word. 
‘Zeus will prove Zeus Soter. —én’ aott- 
Sos tuxdv: from the ‘happy’ fact of his 
being upon the shield. Cf. 388 xupety (n.). 

508 sq. érovWa tov k.T.A.: for the 
reading see 468 sq. (crit. n.). In ¢xovrd 
*y’ the particle is effective, since it ad- 
duces an argument.—davtitvTov is mas- 
culine. The Chorus regards Hippomedon 
as himself the adversary of Zeus, inas- 
much as he carries a challenge to Zeus 
upon his shield.—d&gAov: ‘without a 
friend’ among any of the three classes 
named immediately; cf. Eur. 7. 7. 561 
ddidov, tv’ avdis cor éyw, TO SvaTUXés.— 
xPovlov=ynyevois. The omission of the 
noun has its purpose. Typhon is ‘that 
thing born of earth’ (not god nor man 
but a being unique). 

510 Saipooty éx Opov k.t.A. : ‘hated by 
datuoves, Bporol and immortal Geol.’ The 
expression is not meant to be merely 
comprehensive, but Typhon was not re- 
cognised by any of these classes as be- 
longing to them. Cf. Hes. Theog. 295 7 
8 érex’ ado TéAwpov dunxavov ovdé €ot- 
Kos | Ovnrote’ dvOpwrow otd’ abavdro.oe 
Oeoiow, Hymn. Apoll. 351 ore Beois éva- 
AyKcov ore Bporoict, | devdy 7’ dpyadéov 
re Tuddova, mua Bporotow. Where 
words like these are thus juxtaposed their 
meanings are duly distinguished, and 
‘mixed forms, half animal half human, 
belong to beings half way between man 
and god, demons rather than full-fledged 
divinities and demons malignant rather 
than benevolent. Such are Boreas, 


Echidna, Typhon and the snake-tailed 
giants’ (Harrison Pro/. Gk. Rel. p. 259). 
The fact that in less studied language 
Geol are often called datuoves (in the com- 
prehensive sense of ‘higher powers’), 
while the Titans may occasionally be 
called Geol (sup. 498, Hymn. Apoll. 335, 
P. V. 443 Terdva...dedv | ”Ardav’) does 
not alter the fact that a more scrupulous 
distinction existed. Cf. Soph. fr. 511. 2 
ovre Oaluwy ore tis Oedv, Eur. Med. 
1391, Plut. Mor. 415 A of 76 THY dauoven 
yévos év wéow Oévres Dedv Kal avOpwrwr... 
‘EAAjvev 8 “Ounpos pev ere patverar Ko.- 
v@s auporépors Xpwmevos Tots dvduace Kal 
Tous Oeovs eat dre dalwovas mpocayo- 
petwv. “Halodos 6¢ kabapas kal diwpirpué- 
vws mp@ros e&éOnke TOV oyiKav Tégoapa 
yen, Geovs eira daimovas e160’ jpwas, rd 5” 
érl wacw dvOpdrous, tbzd. 419 A (daluoves 
differ from @eof in not being immortal), 
417 F, 153 A Th @pedyudrarov; Beds. rh 
BraBepwrarov; daiuwvr. 

Though Typhon is himself a daluwv he 
has no friend among his own class.— 
(8alpooiv Bporots te forms one notion, 
kal Sap. Geotot a second.) 

511 8SapoPloror Beoitor: the Aeol alév 
éovres of Hom. //. 24. gg. In strict 
language dapédBios is simply ‘long-lived’ 
and may be used of éatwoves no less than 
Geot: cf. [Hom.] Hymn. 4. 260 (of the 
nymphs) al p’ ovre Ovyrots ovr’ abavdro.- 
ow érovra’ | Snpdv wev fwovork.T.r., and 
Soph. O. 7. 1099 wakpalwves (nymphs). 
While d@dvara are necessarily dapéBror, 
not all dapéBi0 are aOdvarot. Aeschylus 
however is using a traditional epithet 
of deity (‘lasting-lived’) without the same 
consciousness of limitation in 6apo- which 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 


510 daiuovos Brunck and most editors (and probably schol.). 4. , 
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mpdabe mvdav Kepadrav tarbev. 


AT. ovras yevouto. 


s 
tov S€ wéumTov av eyo, 


t oF 
TELMT ALL mpootax bevta Boppaiaus TUAGaLS, 


~~ > / 
tUpBov Kat avtov Avoyevovs “Apdtovos: 


OPVUCL ro aiy wn nv EXEL; peaddov Heov 
océBew tetoas dppdtav & vieptepor, 
7 pyv \anaéew aotv Kadueltov Bia 
Aus. 768 avda putpos €€ operkoou 


Bddornpa Kaddirpwpov, avdpdras avyp: 


¥ 


oreiyer & tovdos ap7u 


514 Boppéas M, corr. Porson. 
for Acés recc., Hermann &c. yj. 


patpos M, mnrpds recc. 


515 
520 
‘\ / 
dua 7AapP7) (Owv 
516 sq. jv éxwv...céBer Pauw. 519 dopds 


It is just possible that 


he would feel in paxpo-; the ‘lasting’ 
may be for ever, and he manifestly means 
‘immortal.’ 

A hatred mixed with a shrinking, half 
of fear, may be felt even by the im- 
mortals. Cf. Hom. //. 20. 64 olkia... | 
opmepdanre evipwevta, Ta TE aTUyéovet Geol 
‘mep, Theoc. 24. 29 T60t Papuaxa Avypa 
xéxpumrar | ovAouevors ddlecow, a Kal Geol 
€xOalpovre. 

512 Kehaddy ide = ‘fall headlong.’ 
Cf. lyr. incert. af. Plut. Alor. 417 C piy- 
avyeve adv KAdv@. But kepaty may= 
‘life’ (Hom. Z7. 17. 242 éun Kepady Trept- 
deldia, Od. 2. 237 mapbéuevor Kepadds, 
Bacchyl. 5. gr). 

514sq. Boppatats: see Introd. § 16. 
For Parthenopaeus cf. Eur. Phoen. 
145 Sqq-, 1104 sqq.—TvpPov kar’ avtov: 
cf. fr». 30 kar’ adrov TiuBov adPdlov Aliya. 
Eur. Suppl. 660 kphvnv map’ airhy “Apeos. 
Here, however, there is probably in av- 
vov the point that the tomb of the builder 
of their walls, Amphion, is a place held 
in chief respect, and the vision of the 
enemy boastfully challenging there is 
particularly enraging. To such a point 
Avoyevois adds a suggestion of impiety. 
Amphion was son of Zeus and Antiope. 
The tomb bears the same name in Eur. 
Suppl. 662 (ceuvev pvnuarwv ’Audlovos), 
Paus. 9. 17. 7. In Eur. Phoen. 145 
Parthenopaeus stands audi pviua 7d 
ZyGov and the schol. there states that it 
was common to the two brothers. So 
Paus. 9. 17. 4 ZijOw 5€ pyfjua cat Audlove 
év KoWG ys xGud éorw ob wéya. The 
tomb doubtless figured in the epic. (Ac- 
cording to another account the tomb of 
Amphion was at Tithorea: Steph. Byz. 
im voc.) 


516 sq. dpvver 8 aixpyvK.t.A. The 
swearing by a spear seems to have been 
a custom (it is at least a tradition) of epic 
or pre-epic times. Cf. Hymn. Herm. 460 
(Apollo log.) vat ua réde Kpavétov axov- 
ruov. Very similar to the present place 
is Ap. Rhod. 1. 466 (Idas log.) tovw viv 
ddpu Bovpov, Tw TeEpidcrov GAdwv | Kvdos 
évl wrodéuorowv delpomar, ovdé pw’ 6péAXE | 
Zeds Tocov, dccaridy ep’ éudy ddpuv, where 
the speaker is reproved by Idmon (480) 
ov 8 ardcdada mauray éevrras, the impiety 
consisting, as here, not in the oath itself 
but in the depreciation of a god (cf. 
Verg. Aen. 10. 773 dextra mihi deus 
et telum, quod mussile hbro, | nunc ad- 
stint), It is not that a special sanctity 
attached to a spear more than to another 
weapon or old possession, since Achilles 
swears vai ua T0de oxjmrpov (L/. 1. 234), 
and cf. Eur. Phoen. 1677 torw cidnpos 
dpxioy Té wor Elgos. The sanctity pro- 
bably lay in the venerable character of 
the article as a Keturuov, which from its 
record of successful exploits had come to 
be regarded—like an axe among the 
older Zulus or the swords Durandal and 
Excalibur —as possessing supernatural 
virtues. For such a spear cf. Eur. Z. 7. 
823 éNowos madaay &v Sduos NOyXNY 
marpos. 

This consideration lends the necessary 
point to the otherwise weak-looking iv 
éxe, ‘a (special) spear of his.’ It is 
hardly satisfactory to render simply 
‘the spear which he holds,’ still less to 
regard the phrase as meaning no more 
than in e.g. Chaucer, Prol.676 By ounces 
henge his lokkes that he hadde. 

The trusting of course includes trust in 
one’s own might in wielding the weapon. 
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and by long-lived gods, will be dashed headlong before the 


gates. 


ScouT. So be it. Next for the fifth, posted at the Northern 


gates, right by the tomb of Amphion, son of Zeus. 


He swears 


by a spear he holds—in his assurance honouring it beyond a 
God and more dearly than his eyes—‘ Verily I will lay waste the 


town of the Cadmeans in spite of Zeus.’ 


So doth he give 


tongue, the fair-visaged scion of a dam laired in the hills, a boy- 
man warrior, whose young crop of hair in the thick fast growth 


the local sound may have been retained sarcastically, but an accidental a-form 


sometimes occurs in dialogue (cf. P. V. 518 cidapor). 


520 xaXAlirpwpov M. 


padAdAov Geod K.7.A. Ze. memouOds airy, 
wore waddov Oeod c€Bew adriy, the infin. 
being consequential. With the boldness 
of his expression cf. Cho. 57 7d 8 evrv- 
xelv, | 765’ ev Bporois Beds te Kal Geo 
mhéov, Dicaerg. fr. 5 Oeds méyioros Tots 
ppovovo oi ovis. 

oppdatoy 0° iméprepov: the eyes being 
the most precious possession (377 n., 
Catull. 3. 5 guem plus illa oculis suts 
amabat) and therefore often sworn by 
(Herond. 6. 23 sa tovtous rods yAuKéas, 
Theoc. 6. 22, Petron. 133). There is no 
zeugma in oéPew applied to the eyes as 
well as to a god, since céBew=Timav 
(‘set store by’) in various contexts. 

[To join exe tretobds oéBerv (as =7eé- 
mole géBew) is extremely improbable and 
awkward: (a) wémo.@e is itself a perf. 
and cannot be resolved into éyeu memo- 
Os, (4) there should be no separation of 
the words, and the order should be zre- 
mows éxe, as in Soph. O. 7. 710 old 
poor BeBovdevkws éxer. (With aor. éyw may 
precede or follow the participle, but it is 
at least juxtaposed.) The only apparent 
exception is Soph. PA. 6o1 év 7 elxov Hdn 
xpoviov éxBeBdAnkdres, where the reading 
is doubtful. Other passages, in which 
éxw has a separate force (e.g. Xen. An. 
I. 3. 14 ToAAG XpHmata Exouer aynprra- 
xéres), manifestly have nothing to do 
with the matter. ] 

518 Aamdtev: 47 (n.). The exact 
words of the oath are formally quoted. 
In Big Atds the gen. bears a strong em- 
phasis, assisted by the position: ‘in spite 
of (even) Zeus.’ ; 

519 sq. 108’ avSq x.t.A.: sarcasti- 
cally. ‘ Zhzs is the sort of way the man- 
boy—son of a wild woman of the hills— 
talks.’—av8q: ‘gives voice’ (to things 
dppnta).—pytpos é dperkdou: Atalanta, 
the father being uncertain (Ares or Mila- 
nion). Here the poet would naturally 


not choose Ares and so put Parthenop. 
under his protection. Atalanta’s haunts 
were upon Mt Maenalus in Arcadia (Eur. 
Phoen. 1162 Mawd)ov xépy), where she 
had been suckled by a bear. She housed 
in caves (6épeokdov). The point made in 
this description is that she wasa type of the 
fierce and uncivilized (dyptos), and that her 
son exhibits these qualities (see 534 sq.n.). 
She may have been one avatar of Arte- 
mis (Farnell Cz/ts of the Greek States U1. 
p: 448).—KadAlrrpwpov and dvdpdrats 
both convey a shade of sarcasm: it is a 
youth of this sort who talks so big.— 
KadXltrpwpov: so of Iphigenia (Ag. 245). 
KadAlapwpov: evrpbowmov (Hesych.). The 
original sense of mp@pa itself was ‘face.’ 
In Eur. Szpp/. 889 Parth. is efdos é€oxw- 
Taros. — avdpémais: between boy and 
man, here with the implication that it is 
but a boy who is ‘playing the man’ (2.e. 
the warrior, the ‘brave’). According to 
that version of the story which includes 
the Epigoni he is old enough to leave a son. 
521 sq. otelxe 8 «.t.dA.: Be (al- 
most=yap) carries on the notion of 
dvdpémas avnp: ‘yes, the young beard is 
only just growing.’ He is of the age 
described in Hom. //. 24. 348 mp@rov 
Umnviry, To0 wep xapiecratn By. That 
this description was included in the epic 
would appear from Eur. Phoen. 1160 
(dpre © olywirdv yévuv). His youthfulness. 
among the heroes became proverbial: cf. 
Mart. 6. 77. 2 tam iuvenis quam nec 
Parthenopaeus erat, For the expression 
which follows cf. Eur. Bacch. 1184 véos 6 
pooxos dp\re yévuy wd Kxdpvd’ amand- 
Tpixa | katdkopov BddXex (of Pentheus). 
orexe...d1d mapnlSov: not ‘coming 
through (the skin of) his cheeks’ but 
‘marching gradually along (z.e. down) 
his cheeks.’ Cf. Xen. Symp. 4. 23. 1 
ToUTW...mapa Ta Wra dpre lovros Kadepmer, 
It is usual to punctuate so that tapdds is 
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, 
opas pvovans TapHus, dvréhhovoa Opié. 
> , 
6 8 pov, ovTe tapPevwr eTovupor, 
s \ eee > » , 
a, yopyov 8 o wv, TpotlaTaTat. 
ppovnpa, yopyov 9 Omp EX, TP 


4 4 
ov pny akopmactés y epioTtatar mats 


525 


TO yap Todews dvedos év XahkynhaTw 
OdKEL, KUKLOTO THpaTos TpoBAnpatt, 
Shiyy apdoirov Tpoopepnxavnpernv : 
yoppos evodua, Lapmpov EKKpovaTov d€éuas* 


dépa & tf attn Pra, Kadpetwv eva, 


$22 The usual punctuation is ...pvovons, Tappls avTéANouoa.... ¥. 


53° 


524 yopyor 


joined to Opt€. Such a fem. is sufficiently 
common in epic and its imitators (e.g. /. 
Io. 27 movdty ed wypyv, Od. 5. 467 
OAdus éépon, 12. 236 dvs avruy, Theoc. 
20. 8 ddéa yalrav, epigr. 18 (23). 3 
xdpw advv): see the remark in Pseudo- 
Plut. Vit. e¢ poes. Hom.§ 42. In tragedy 
it seems to occur only in 6Aus (Soph. 
Tr. 1062), where femininity is sufficiently 
expressed. But, apart from any objec- 
tion to the form, this arrangement leaves 
pas pvovens rather weak. The punc- 
tuation in the text makes tap¢is (by 
position) emphatic and part of the predi- 
cate, while the gen. abs. is inserted in 
the necessary place to explain this quick 
growth: ‘the crop grows fast, for it is 
the growing season.’ For the predic. cf. 
Zl. 22. 142 tapdé ératicoe, Hes. Th. 690 
Kepauvol...moréovTo...rapdées. The notion 
of rappls is of that which comes thick 
and fast (e.g. a shower of missiles, rap- 
ées tor of Od. 22. 246, and see Ath. 
15C): cf. Callim. Hymn. Jov. 56 raxwol 
5€ ro. NAPov tovAor. It should be noted 
further that, if tovAos had meant simply 
*down’ or ‘young hair,’ the words avréX- 
Aovora OplE would never have been added. 
As usual, we have a metaphorical expres- 
sion defined by the literal. YouAos stands 
for ‘crop’ (of corn), as in the popular 
song m\elorov loudov ter, tovdov ve. Cf. 
Ath. 618 D for o#\oc and tov as sheaves, 
and the title "Iov\w of Demeter. rapdus 
itself is a word connected with crops 
(rappéa dpdyuara), and wpas also obtains 
manifest point from this rendering. The 
derived sense of tovAos appears already in 
Hom. Od. 11. 319 mplvy cpww bd Kpord- 
gorow lovdous | dvOfoat wuxdoa re yévus 
evavOée Naxvy. Herondas (1. 52) has rovs 
lourov av bebvras.—avréXNovea carries on 


the idea of the crop: cf. fr. 300. 6 
Atyurros ... Ajnunrpos avTé\Nee oraxty 
(where the verb is trans., asin Ap. Rhod. 
2. 43 xvodovras iovAous | avTé\Awr). 

523 sq. ott. traplévwv érdyupov. 
Although the name IHap@evoratos has not 
been mentioned, it has been suggested in 
v. 519. It should be remembered that 
Eteocles would already know the names 
of the Argive chiefs; he is only being 
informed which are the seven and what 
posts they have received. The plur. 
mapSévev is generic. In yopydv 8’ the 
dé is not simply connective, but is anti- 
thetic to the last statement=‘his proud 
temper’ (which shows best in the eyes) 
‘is not maidenlike, but fierce.’ In ov 
(as in yopywrév of P. V. 372) the Greek 
mind naturally thinks of Topyay (cf. Hom. 
Ll. 8. 349 Topyots dupar’ Exwv 7é Bporo- 
Aovyod “Apnos, of Hector), but the epithet 
is one often applied to warriors (Eur. 
HI. F. 130, Andr. 1123, Rhes. 8), and is 
not uncomplimentary (Xen. Cyr. 4. 4. 3 
uelfous dalverbe Kat kaddious Kal -yopyé- 
tepo). The word seems to have been 
applied to Parth. in the epic: cf. Eur. 
Phoen. 146 bupact yopyos elordety veavias. 

525 ov pay dxdpracrés ye: not ‘yet 
he does not...’ (which is unsuited to the 
context), but ‘I must not forget his boast- 
ful blazon.’ As kal pry...ye=‘and the 
more by token’ or introduces a new 
topic (s¢p. 231, Cho. 204) so ob mip...ye 
with the neg. dxéumacros=(kal) why ody 
KkouTw ye. 

526 0...dve8os: ‘that (great, no- 
torious) reproach,’ which lay in the sub- 
jection of Thebes to the Sphinx: cf. Eur. 
Phoen. 1731 Dpryyos avadepes dverdos.— 
XaAKnAdTw odKe : a shield of hide plated 
with bronze. In kvkAwr@ (‘shaped into 
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of spring is but now spreading 
- pride—in no wise maidenlike, as 
eye, doth he advance. Nor is 
takes stand at the gates; for 
rounded to screen his body, he 
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oer his cheeks. With savage 
fits his name—and with fierce 
it without his boast that he 
on his bronze-plated shield, 
bandied our country’s shame, 


a raw-ravening Sphinx laid on with cunning rivets, a shining 
form high in relief. Beneath her she bears a human being, one 


TALCC HIV Gs 527 Kikwrde M, Kikdor THe m. 529 youdoicr vwua Wakefield. 


a circle’) the round shield is again empha- 
sised in contrast with the Theban oblong 
kind (cf. 629 n.). The words coéparos 
tmpoBArjpart cannot be treated in Aesch. 
as an idle addition for quasi-ornamental 
purposes. They denote size; the shield 
is a complete covering for his body: cf. 
Hom. //. 11. 32 dudiBpérnv (dorlda) and 
the precept in Tyrt. 9 (7). 23 unpovs re 
Kvnpas Te KdTw Kal orépva Kal wuous | do- 
midos evpelns yaorpi Kxaduduevos. The 
round shield had in any case the superi- 
ority in breadth. For the mere expres- 
sion cf. Hybrias fr. 2 7d Kaddv atonjuov, 
TpoBrAnua Xpwrds. 

528 sqq. Udlyy’ Gpdottov k.t.X. 
Eustathius (p. 1160. 49) explains that the 
figure of the Sphinx was movable and 
could be worked about on the face of the 
shield, so as to possess the appearance of 
life (lows 6€ kal unxavy tue exwodvTo, 
éxkpovoTta ovTa Kal ov d.ddov mpornw- 
pea To caKxe’ Kal otrw épdvTafoy Tots 
6pGot TO avroklynrov, 6motov 67 Te mAATTEL 
kal Aloxvdos év Tots ‘Exra ért O7Bas). 
It is not absolutely necessary to assume 
this for évdépa, since évéua ev odxer Ti 
Zdiyya might simply mean ‘he handled 
a shield with the Sphinx upon it’ (cf. 477 
dwhoavros). But mpoopepnxavnpéevyv 
yoppots is not simply mpookeimévny or 
mpoondagicuevnv, and there should be 
some wnxav7y implied. If we compare 
Eur. Phoen. 1124 motviades 5° ém’ dorsi | 
émlonua modo Spouddes ecxlprwv PoBy, | 
e0 mws atpdpryiw evdobev Kukovpevar | 
moprax’ br’ aitoy, wore palverat doKew, 
we shall see that such a device was not 
unknown to epic tradition, and we shall 
naturally suspect a common source in the 
Thebaica. The exact method of achiev- 
ing the motion is obscure, but is to be 
guessed from the nature of a Greek 
otpopryé, which was a pivot turning in 
a socket. The figure in relief is supposed 
to be attached to the bronze plating by 
such pivots, here called yéu¢o. The 


brief manner in which Aesch. states the 
matter probably implies (like the rws of 
Euripides) that he had himself no definite 
conception of the mechanism, the notion 
of which he merely borrows from the epic. 
In [Hes.] Scu¢. 216 sq. on the shield was 
Tlepcevs, | od7’ dp’ emupatwr cdxeos moclv 
006’ Exas atrod, | Gatua péya ppdocacé’, 
érel ovdaun éornpixto. The last words 
of this are very naive and only show how 
such wonders could grow. Cf. zbzd. 164 
trav (of the snakes) kal 6ddvTwy pév xa- 
vax) médev, efre juaxoito | ’Audirpuw- 
viaons. te 

528 Xdlyy’: Introd. p. xxvi.—epe- 
o.rov: she is not merely the Sphinx, but 
the Sphinx represented in this character, 
to increase the savage truculence of the 
emblem. Eur. (Phoen. 1024) speaks of 
her xaAal wpdorro. 

529 évdpa: viz. when I saw him.— 
Aapmpov: so as to be the more con- 
spicuous to the Cadmeans against its 
background. 

530 dépea 8 id’ airy: Eur. Phoen. 
808 Dguyyos... | & more KadpuoyerA rerpa- 
Bapoor xadats | relxeot xpiumrouéva pé- 
pev aidépos els dBarov pas | yévvay. She 
is a Kér (Harrison Pro/. Gk. Rel. pp. 
208 sqq.) and therefore a creature of 
prey, as in [Hes.] Sc, 157, where the 
Kér dAdXov fwov éxovca veotrarov, &\dov 
doutov, | d\dov TeOvyGra kara wd0ov Exe 
modouv. For a similar representation cf. 
Eur. Z/. 470 (on the helmet of Achilles) 
éml 6€ xpucotimw Kpdver | Uplyyes ovvEw 
doldyuov | dypay épovort, Phoew. 1137 
(on the shield of Adrastus) éx 6€ recxéwv 
peor | dpaxovros épepov réxva Kadpelwv 
yvabots.—_Kadpelwy éva: ‘one of (our) 
Cadmeans.’ This would appear, not 
merely from a general assumption as to 
her natural prey, but from visible tokens 
in dress or the like. This use of éva 
is as good Greek as English (Soph. O. C. 
1592, ZZ. 1342, Eur. Hel. 6, 83, 1207, 
Bacch. 917, Or. 264 &c.). 
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js mrelar ex avdpt Tod’ idrrec Oar Bey. 

bOav & goucey ov KaTnrevoew payny, 

paxpas Kehevov 3 ov KATALOXUVELY mOpov, 
TlapQevorraios *Apkds’ 6 d¢ Towers avnp, 

}LETOLKOS, "Apye. Oo €KTWWOV Kahas Tpopas, 535 
mipyous ameet Tod a py Kpatvor eds. 


ET. 


> ‘ , (3 A \ 6 A 
QV ovovat mpos Gewv 
el yap TUXOLEV op rp 


wn >; = 
aUTOLS EKELVOLS AVOTLOLS KOUTATPAaTW 
> 4 > > /, 
h Tav Tavohes TayKdKws T odoLaTo. 


lal \ > P 4 
€otw S€ Kal T@d, Ov Eyes TOV Apxaéa, 


540 


dvjp akoumos, xelp 8 6p To Spacoimor, 
"AKTMPp, adehhos TOV mapos eheypevou" 


531 To diawrécOu Verrall. 


5383 karaoxvvew M, corr. m. 
534-—536 These verses are sometimes wrongly suspected. } . 


kaTratoxuved Hermann. 
534 6 IlapGevo- 


531 ds mdeiot «.7.A.: ‘so as to 
make most missiles be aimed at this man’ 
(viz. Parthenopaeus more than another). 
The weapons arenotactually being hurled, 
but this is stated as the consequence (and 
presumably the deliberate purpose) of such 
an opprobriousemblem. This attitude of 
Parthen. is dwelt upon in the next words : 
he seeks wholesale fighting (the follow- 
ing 8’ practically =~yap). 

For the expression and the notion cf. 
Hom. Z//. 5. 618 Tpdes & él Sovpar’ 
éxevavy (on Ajax), Od. 5. 309 quar TO 
6re rot wreloror yarkhpea Sovpa | Tpwes 
éméppupay. 

532 sq. &@dv. The point of the 
word is explained by paxpds Kedev@ov. 
‘Now that he has come (all this way), 
he will not peddle in fighting; he will 
fight wholesale.’ Arcadia is more remote 
than Argos. It should have been ob- 
served that pakpas KeXev8ov...1dpoy is 
opposed to kamnevorey as the travelling 
€uropos is to the local kadwnXos. A mer- 
chant who travels far should do business 
worthy of his journey. Possibly in wépov 
there is also a glance at ‘resources.’ En- 
nius (af. Cic. Off 1. 12. 38) has mec 
cauponantes bellum, sed belligerantes. In 
Lt. Mag. p. 490. 12it is said 6 5é AloyvAos 
Ta dé\a mavra Kael Kawnda* ‘Kdarnda 
mporpépew Texvyuara.’ 

534sqq. IlapSevorratos’ A pxds (which 
should not be separated from what pre- 
cedes) is uttered sarcastically: ‘He will 
deal wholesale—our Parthenopaeus from 
Arcadia.’ There is some contempt in 


> Apxds (cf. 519, 540), which is carried on 
by the next words.—6 8 rowod’ dvip: 
z.é. 6 64, T0605’ ay avjp (cf. Hom. Od. 16. 
205 add’ 66’ éyw Todcde, TaPdy Kaka... 
| mABov, Cho. 479 Kaye, marep, Towdde 
gov xpelavy yw): ‘Yes, he, a man like 
this (of 519 sqq.), threatens our Theban 
(roteS’) walls.’ It was an outrage for the 
comer from uncivilized Arcadia to menace 
the town of Thebes.—pérotkos (viz. at 
Argos) is derogatory, as any Athenian in 
the audience would feel. Parthen. (’Ap- 
kas, ox ’Apyetos, Eur. Phoen. 1153) owes 
to Argos the debt of a breeding which 
Arcadia could not give.—kaAds is ironi- 
cal, but is serious in so far as it means 
that ‘it was Argos which gave him such 
training as he has received towards be- 
coming xaos xdyabés.’ Cf. Eur. Suppl. 
890 ’Apxds méev qv, EXOcw 5’ ex’ "Ivaxou 
pods | madeverar kar” Apyos: éxrpadels 5 
éxel| ... | Noxots 6’ everrws Gomep 'Apyetos 
eyes, | Huvve xopa. The epic manifestly 
included this matter. [To bracket these 
lines as spurious is surely a grievous mis- 
take. Each champion must be named 
somewhere in the speech for the sake of 
the audience. The ‘long journey’ re- 
quires some specification; the sarcasm is 
effective; and the lines are not such as 
would occur to an interpolator. ] 

537 sq. pos Oe@v: with tvxotev 
(and stressed). As usual, the help of the 
gods comes first, then the mention of the 
human champion (540 sq.), cf. 434, 491 
Sq-—povover also bears some emphasis : 
“may they meet with what they meditate. ’ 
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of the Cadmeans, to make this champion the chief aim of our 
- missiles. 

Once come, it seems, he will be no huckster of his fighting 
nor do discredit to the long travel he hath made—Parthe- 
nopaeus, Arcadian. Yes, such sort of a man—stranger to Argos, 
but paying it full price for goodly breeding—threatens the 
walls with this, which may Heaven not fulfil. 

ET. May Heaven serve them according to their choice and 
all those boasts and blasphemies! Utter, for sure, would be 
their dire and wretched doom. But for this one too, the 
Arcadian of your tale, we have a man who makes no boast, but 
whose hand looks for the thing to do—Actor, brother to him last 


Tatos rec. (attempting to emend the metre, for which see 475 n.). y. 
538 avocias M, corr. m (os superscript). 
their wickedness’). 


535 “Apyec 7’ recc. 
. There may have been a reading dvogias (‘ of 
541 xelp dé Jpg Winckelmann. I no longer propose yelp 8’ 


The full sense is virtually ef yap rovrwy 
TUXoLEV Wpos Pewv, a (els Heovs) Ppovodor. 
gpovotc. doubtless includes pride (the 
plur. 6 @povotc: being used for the several 
instances of wéya gdpovetv), but primarily 
the use is that of gpovety ra Twos, dpoveiv 
e0 (kax@s) rwi: ‘as they are opposed to 
the gods (in their pride), so may the gods 
pay them in kind.’ 

_ avrois éxelvois «.T.A.: ‘with those 
impious boastings (or kopmrdcpaciw = 
blatant emblems) and all’ (e.g. 414, 456, 
518). In tragedy this comitative dat. is 
used only in the plural. 

539 taveédes = Zerditi, relating here 
the material to the moral sense. ‘As 
they are mad and reckless (ravwAes) in 
their ¢povjuara, so would they perish in 
utter destruction (7avw)es). As they are 
aaykako. (‘utterly wicked’), so would 
they perish maykdkws (‘in utter misery’).’ 
Greek rather prefers than dislikes such 
combinations as Tavdes 6éo-Oan (= rav- 
TEAH AeOpov ddéc Oa). 

540 «al 708’: to meet this boaster 
we have, as in the previous cases, an 
unboasting opponent. —8v )éyeis Tov 
*Apxada: ‘whom you describe for your 
Arcadian.’ The contempt implied in 
tov Apxdéa is somewhat strengthened by 
placing the expression in the rel. clause, 
instead of giving the expected r@ ’Apkddu. 
Metrically the accus. is of course more 
easily handled, but the difficulty of the 
dat. could have been surmounted. Apart 
from such considerations, however, a mere 
attraction of case to the rel. is not rare: 
cf. Hom. Od. 1. 69 Kvkdwrros kexddrwrat, 


bv dpOaruod dddwoev, | dvtiBeov Ilodv- 
gnuov, Soph. ZZ. 160 6dABtos, dv ya mote 
.. d€Eerat...wordvTa Opéoray, Ar. Lys. 64 
ovd’ ds mpocedéxuv... | mpwras mapéce- 
ca depo tas ’Axapvéwy | yuvatkas, ovx 
nkovow, Eur. Hec. 771, Heracl. 67 &c. 
The reputation of the Arcadians (mpoc- 
é\nvot) for rudeness appears from schol. 
to Ar. Mud. 397 (u@po.), Philostr. Afol?. 
8. 7. 43 Apxddes...dyporxérato dvOpdrwy 
eiol kai cvwders. According to schol. on 
P.V. 554 they were bBpioral. 

541 dvip dkopmos k.t.A.: with the 
familiar antithesis of Advos and épyov, as 
in 434 Sq-, 460. The sense of 6p@ may 
be either (1) ‘looks out for’ or (2) ‘wears 
the look of.’ The former answers to ¢.g. 
Hom. Od. 8. 443 airds viv lée mepa, 
Soph. 47. 1165 ometcov kothny Kdaerév 
tw iédetv, Pind. P. 2. 34 xpv...alet 
mavros opav pérpov, Theoc. 15. 2 6pn 
Sippov, Hivda, avrg, epigr. 12. 4 extioaTo 
vikny | ...kal Td Kadov Kal TO mpoohKov 
épav, Eur. Hec. gor moby op&vres jovxov, 
Herond. 6. 32 x7Tépnv tiv’ avd’ juéwy | 
gpidnv aOpetrw, and (with infin.) Xen. 
Cyr. 1.4. 21 pdvoyv opav 7d matew rov 
aduoxbuevov, Epicr. fr. 2. 6 dpaca ive 
kacOlev povov. The other sense ‘ wears 
the look of action’ (cf. dpyn dedopkxévac, 
poBov Bdérew) is less to the point, 
although the use is common: cf. Pind. 
O. 9. 119 dvépa...dpavr’ adxdv, Theoc. 
13. 45 €ap opdwoa. 

There is of course some emphasis on 
xélp, which here does the seeing, and on 
7d Spdousov as the only object in view. 
Cf. Eur. 7. 376 eldévac ro dpacréov. 


op. y. XO. 


AIZXYAOY 


A > , ¥ 
bs ovK édoer yAOooay EpypHatwy aTEp 
lal 4 
€OW TUAV péovoav ad\oaivew Kaka, 


ob’ cioapenbar Onpos éxPiorov Saxovs 


545 


cika pépovta wohepntas em aomidos: 
eEwlev elow TO hepovtTe pepyeTar 
TUKVYOD KpoTnTMOD Tvyxavove vro TTOhw. 
Oedv Oeddvrwv nav adynfevoaim eyo. 


aA , 
LKVELTQL hovyos dua aTnbewr, 


55° 


z 4 
tpiyos © opbias moKapos toTarat, 


épet (Class. Rev. 111. 104). ¥ - 
ZPryyos Schiitz. 


Kpornopnov M@. 


544 cicw Blomfield. 
Such changes are weakenings. } .- 
Schneider, é&w6ev otoa Donner, @&w pévovsa Wecklein. 
sense might perhaps be clearer if vv. 547, 548 were transposed. 
549 Gedy GedbvTwr O° ay M. 


545 reixos (for Onpds) Francken, 
547 étwe & elow G. C. W. 
n EwGev Porson. ¥. The 
548 xporicuod M, 


6’ om. recc., cay rec. Corr. *ed. 


543 sq. Ss ovk édoe K.t-A. The 
sense of this passage is not easy to crys- 
tallise, depending as it does upon 
whether ow expresses motion into or 
action inside.—péoveay is also ambiguous, 
since it suits either a stream ‘flowing’ 
into the gates or a ‘fluent’ tongue in- 
side. We may render either by (1) ‘will 
not permit a (mere) tongue (viz. that of 
Parthenopaeus) without deeds to flow 
into the gates and foster trouble’ or (2) 
‘will not let a mere flow of tongue with- 
out deeds, inside the gates, make matters 
worse’ (?.e. on our side there will be no 
mere talking, but action). In either case 
the phrase yA@ooa péovoa is primarily 
chosen as expressing fluency and a lack 
of restraint : cf. Plut. Wor. 509 D ovK ore 
yrwoons peovons érlaxeois ov5E KoNaguds, 
Hor. Sat. 1. 7. 28 salso multoque fluenti, 
and é.g. Soph. fr. 843. 3 odd} yAOooav 
éxxéas parnv. Nevertheless the literal 
pehite of péoveay is not yet lost in the 

reek (as it is in the English ‘ fluent’), 
and the poet is led to complete its sense 
with dASatvey, which suggests the fos- 
tering of plants by irrigation. We have 
therefore ‘a stream of tongue which 
makes trouble grow.’ But whose tongue? 
And in what way does it ‘make trouble 
grow’? If it is the tongue of Partheno- 
paeus, the thought is that Actor will not 
permit him to force his way in with mere 
bragging, so as to work mischief upon us. 
If it is the tongue of Actor (or his The- 
bans), the sense is that he will not permit 
the answer to Parthen. to be a mere flow 
of tongue, safe inside the walls, which 
will only make matters worse. (féovcay 


would then include the notion of idle 
waste: cf. Soph. O. 7. 258 ri d7jra ddéns 
H Th KAnddvos Kadjs | madTny peotons wpe- 
Anna ylyverac;) 

The objection to the latter rendering 
is that a\dalvew xaxd does not appear to 
be any necessary consequence of deedless 
talk inside the gates (unless, just con- 
ceivably, by provoking the divine ¢@évos, 
which is at present earned only by the 
foe). Moreover, if it is Actor’s own 
tongue that is concerned, ovx édoet is 
hardly a natural expression. The former 
rendering is much the better, especially 
if we understand a reference in tvAe@v to 
the sluice-gates of irrigated country (such 
as that in the lower Cephisus valley). 
The gates of Thebes act as sluices to shut 
back a stream. When ordinary sluices 
are opened the water is let in and adéal- 
vet Ta gurd. If the ‘sluices’ of Thebes 
are opened, there is a hurtful flood; it is 
kakd that the stream d\dalver. Hence 
the whole= ‘he will not suffer a stream of 
tongue without deeds to stream through 
(our sluice-)gates and cause a growth of 
mischief.’ For éA8atvey and water cf. 
Plut. Aor. 664 ta & dorpamraia roy 
vddrwy evandF xadodow ol yewpyol. For 
yAdooav as ‘mere’ talk cf. Eur. H. 7, 
229 oddéy bvra mrIv yAdoons Wédov. 
[yA@ooav péovoay might doubtless be 
considered as a description (‘fluent 
tonguester’) of Parthenopaeus himself.] 

545 sq. eoapeipar: ‘enter.’-—Onpds 
...Sdxous: the first gen. depends on the 
second: ‘the monster of a hated beast.’ 
This construction is indicated by Eur. 


Hipp. 646 apOoyya 8 atrots cvyxarot- 


ENTA ET 


chosen. 
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He will not suffer talk without deeds to pour inside 


the gates and make mischief grow, nor will he yield entrance 
when one bears upon a foeman’s shield the likeness of the 
worst-loathed beast and monster. 

She will have quarrel with her bearer, when from without in- 
wards she finds hammering thick and fast beneath the town. 
May I speak naught but truth, thanks to the Gods’ goodwill. 


[ACTOR departs. 


CHo. Through my breast the news strikes home, and my 


We need not find much difficulty in the corruption (6 for 7): cf. Soph. ZZ. 467 3av 


(A) for dpav (cett.), Ar. Pax 870 déous (B) for zéous. 
neither so near nor so satisfactory in sense. }. 
Gewiv 0 dy GedévTwy S77’ Butler, & av xarop- 
Odcayw’ éros Weckl. (from Weil’s 76d’ av d\nOevoaw’ eros). 
551 dpé.os Blomfield. 


Headlam (punctuating after OeddvTwy). 


(Class. Rev. III. 105). 


dp&v would be possible, but is 
Tay Elmsley, 745’ avy Arnald, 4)’ 


TWO dy aypetoaw eye 


kifew Sdxn | Onp@v, Cycl. 325 Anpecov 
ddkos. The two words éx@torov...toXe- 
p-tas accentuate the point; the entrance of 
so hateful a thing is quite intolerable.—é- 
povta: not=Tov géporta (z.e. of Polyn. 
in particular) but twa pépovra (=H Tus 
pépn). See Cho. 69 (n.) and add Hom. //. 
9g: 318 ton potpa pévovtt, Semon. fr. 7 (8). 
98, Carcin. /7. 4. 2. 

547 sq. t&wOev low «.t.A. There is 
a pause, and the asyndeton is dramatically 
good. The sense is not ‘she from the 
outside of the shield shall blame the 
bearer who is inside it’ (z.e. because she 
bears all the brunt). This is a weak point 
to make and lends no special value to 
Kpotygpod. Rather the Sphinx is an 
éxkpovoTov dé€uas (529); the repoussé work 
is properly hammered from within out- 
wards. Now on the contrary her image 
is to be hammered inwards, with blows 
thick and fast (cf. 531). The usual pro- 
cess is reversed (cf. Plut. Mor. 463 E av 
éfwbev elow Tov Noyionov dvacrpépy = ‘in- 
side out’). The order is permitted by 
the emphasis in the sense, ‘she shall 
blame him because it is ‘‘ outside in” that 
she is hammered.’ The appearance of 
dépovte after Péporra is sufficiently Greek, 
but is helped here by the stress: ‘it is 
her bearer whom she will blame.’ The 
point of tard mréAw seems to be ‘when 
(or if) she is brought close to the city.’ 
Despite the order the words look to ¢é- 
povrt. [A conjecture tvyxdvovca Tovpma- 
dw, helping the above sense of ‘reversely,’ 
might perhaps be considered.] 

549 Gedy OeAdvrwy “way K.T.A. See 
crit. n. It is manifest that Eteocles is 
declaring (or praying) with the proviso 


Sen Ore De 


‘God willing.’ In the last lines he has 
made an assertion in a manner more bold 
than is usual with him (cf. 505 sqq., 401, 
436 sq-, 493). It needs some qualification, 
exactly as in 612 (q.v.).—dAnOetoap’ 
éy# has every appearance of being genu- 
ine, and the thought required is e.g. ‘for 
my part (éyd, who am no braggart), I 
trust I am speaking what is true (in pre- 
dicting this fate to his Sphinx), but it 
must of course be as Heaven wills.’ The 
error therefore lies only where it lies in 
the metre, viz. in 8’ dv. If we give to 
mav the sense of ‘nothing but’ (as in 
mwavr’ ayaba wempayauev and the like), 
the text = ‘may I, for my part, in all cases 
speak but the truth under pleasure of the 
Gods.’ 

550 ixveirat: ‘comes home.’ Cf. 
Cho. 374 GAG Serdfs yap THE wapayrys | 
dodmos ixvetras, and zdzd. 379. The whole 
ixv. Sia orndéwv=‘penetrates to the 
heart. Cf. Cho. 54 6V wTwv ppevos Te... 
mepaivov, Ag. 1036 éow ppevav hé-yovoa.— 
Asdyos is the story told by the dyyeNos of 
the threats of Parthenopaeus following 
upon those of the other dvdcvor (553). 

551 tptxos 8’ «.t.A. It should be 
noted that the hyperbole (which is greater 
with m)éxamos than with the ordinary 
Oplé) is saved by the pres. torarau: ‘it 
begins (or seeks) to rise.’ For the ex- 
pression itself cf. Hom. /7/. 24. 359 dpGat 
dé tplxes €oray, Soph. O. C. 1464 és & 
dxpav | det’ brpdOe Kparos PbBav, O. 7. 
1624, Cho. 32, Eur. Hel. 632 kparl & 
6pOlous €Oelpas | dvemrépwxa (of joy), Soph. 
Jr. 791 6p0dxepws ppikn. The feeling here 
is partly dread, but partly also horror at 
their blasphemies, as the next words 
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strophe. 
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peyah’ a peyadnyopov 


KAV® <TO>V AVOTLWY a 


uA a > 


vd pov. 


AIZXYAOY 


et Geol 


5 ~ 
Qeot, rovad od€oerav ev Ad. 


ANE 


4 
Exrov héyouw av avdpa cwppovertatov 


555 


> 4 4 
ddkiv tT apiotov pavTw, “Audidpew Bia. 
4 
‘Oportwiow dé mpos TUAaLS TeTAypEVOS 
A 49 ‘\ 4 rad 
Kakotor Baler toda Tvdéws Biav, 
4, 
“cov avdpopovTny, Tov TOAEWS TAapaKTopa, 


nw ol , 
béylLoTov "Apye. TOV KaKOV dudacKador, 


560 


"Epuvos KhyTHpa, mpdoamoov @Dovov, 


552 sq. peydda peyadrybpwr | KMtwr dvociwy M. 


k\vovoa Hermann, kAvovcay Wellauer. 
yap recc. 


Corr. *ed. }. «KAvove’ recc. 
553 et GeGi M4 (Beot M). ¥. elOe 


ele 6% Schwenk (el@e moc might be nearer, if it had been required). 


shew. The adj. is proleptic. [The pas- 
sage is only prosaized by the substitution 
of dp8vos. | : 

552 sq. *peyad’ & peyadnydpev *kAvo 
<tav> «.t.A. The peydda of M was 
an almost inevitable error. The sense 
of @ is drt tTadra (or roatra): ‘at the 
haughty boasts I hear.’ Cf. sup. 83, 
P. V. 939 4 why ere Leds... | Eorar ra- 
mewds, olov ééaprverar | yauov -yapelr, 
Plat. Phaed. 58E evdaiuwy 6 avnp épal- 
veto, ws ade@s éreNeUTa, Hdt. 1. 31 éua- 
Kapifov Thy unrépa, olwy Téxvwv éxvpnoe. 
—peydAa...peyadnyspwv recalls e.g. wé 
yas peyadworl, alvddev alives. If the 
missing syllable is supplied with tov 
(which is technically easiest), meyadn- 
yopuv of course=eyad. dbyTwy, a con- 
struction favoured by tragedians: cf. Eur. 
£1. 1006 mwijrep, ABwuat wakaplas ris ofjs 
xepos, Cho. 494 (n.). 

553 sq. el Beol Oeot: if the Gods 
are really Gods, and possess the power 
of Gods, z.e. if they are mightier than 
mortals, let them punish such words as 
those of Parthenopaeus. Cf. Soph. O. C. 
623 €l Leds &rc Zevs. Probably also there 
is a reference to the supposed derivation 
from Oewar: ‘if the Gods are what their 
name implies, viz. disposers’ (cf. the 
vulgar English notion that ‘God’ is ety- 
mologically related to ‘good’).—rovc’ 
practically =roovode, ‘men like these.’ 

év *8qa. The év y@ of MSS (at least 
without r@de) makes no ascertainable 
sense.—8q would very naturally be mis- 
understood as the ‘Doric form for y@’ 
(cf. schol. to P. VY. 589 7d bé & O& & yh. 
ol yap Awprets rhy yiv Ofv Kai dav pacw), 


and the less usual form (for dat) would 
help confusion. For the word cf. z#f 
gog and Anth. Pal. 6. 2. 3 (Simon.) 
toA\Naxt 6) oTovdevTa KaTa KAOvoy ev bat 
gwrav. For the contraction cf. xy ve 
(=vat) in Aleman /7. 23.95, a form quoted 
also from Sophocles. Similarly & $@° 
avrt tod gwri (Zt. Mag. 803. 45=Eur. 
Sr. 534): 

555 sq. ékrov x.t.A. Amphiaraus(see 
Introd. p. xxxi and Eur. Phoen. 171 sqq., 
Ir1ir sqq.) has been reserved as late as 
possible (Polyneices must necessarily 
come last), not as being a man of minor 
importance, but as being of a different 
type. We may construe either (1) &v8pa 
cod. ddkyv 7 dpirroy with payriv fol- 
lowing independently as a further descrip- 
tion, or (2) dv8pa ow. (‘wise and modest 
as a man’) is answered by dAkyy t’ 
dpirrov pdytwy (7.e. ‘and no less valorous 
for being a seer’). In the former inter- 
pretation he possesses two cardinal vir- 
tues, twPhpoct’vy and avdpela; he is also a 
seer. But (as Verrall also holds) the 
latter rendering is pointed to by two 
passages which seem to imply a common 
source in the epic description, viz. Pind. 
O. 6. 15 (Adrastus log.) modéw orparias 
dpbarudy ends, | dupdrepov udvrw 7’ dya- 
ov kat dopt udpyacba, Soph. O. C. 1313 
"Augidpews, Ta mpGra per | ddpe Kparu- 
vor, wp@ra 3 olwvdv ddots (=Kal uaxnriys 
kal pavris=aAkiy dpisros fdvTis).—ow- 
ppovécrarov. The kind of cwdpoctvy 
specially thought of is doubtless that 
opposed to the #Bps and ueyadavxla of 
the other champions, but there is a con- 
notation of codla, which makes it neces- 


ETTTA 


ETT 
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hair would raise its locks on end, when I hear how boastful the 


loud boasts of those impious men. 


they bring these to naught. 


If Gods are Gods, may 


Scout. For sixth I am to reckon a warrior right sage 


and seer right valorous, mighty Amphiaraus. 


With post at the 


Homoloian gates he hurls many an ill name upon the mighty 


Tydeus. 


‘Murderer, troubler of public peace, grand master 


to Argos in the art of wrong, Summoner of Avenging Power, 


554 ev ya M, om. rec. Corr. *ed. y. 
561 \yripa H. L. Ahrens. 4. 


éu7ras Wecklein. 


556 aki 6’ recc. 


sary for him to be met (2zf. 582) by 
similar opponents, cogol te Kda-yabot 
(= av 6peto). 

557 ‘Opodolow: Introd. § 16. 

558 kakotor. Baler modAd: moddd 
are the many terms given immediately. 
Grammatically the word is contained acc. 
used as adverb, while kakotort is modal or 
instrumental: ‘be-talks Tydeus with....’ 
Cf. Hes. Opp. 186 wéupovra 6 dpa rovs 
Xarerots Bagovres €recow. This answers 
to e.g. Hom. //. 2. 224 adrap 6 maxpa 
Boav ’Ayauéuvova velkee pvOw, the kaxd 
here used being kaxol dyor or miOo. 
For the sense of Bafew see 470, and for 
the relations of Tydeus and Amphiaraus 
367—370- 

559 Tov avSpopévTny k.t.A. A quo- 
tation of the names actually applied by 
Amphiaraus. The article forms part of 
the language usual in such cases, the 
direct expression not being & dvdpopdyra 
but cé Tov avdpopdvTny...déyw. Cf. P. V. 
976 oe Tov cogioTny, Tov mikpas Tép- 
mixpov, | Tov éfapaprovr’ els Oeovs... | ... 
Tov mupos KNérTnv héyw, Xen. Cy7’. 3- 3. 
4 00’ Apuévios cupmpovmeume Kal of dAdot 
awdvtes dvOpwmrot, dvakadobytes Tov evepyé- 
Thy, Tov avdpa Tov ayabdv. ‘The article 
in such instances is strictly demonstrative. 

Tydeus was dav8popévrys as having 
slain in Calydon Alcathous and Lycauges 
(schol.), or his uncle Thoas, or his own 
brother Olenias (the accounts differ). 
That homicide was the cause of his 
expatriation to Argos. Cf. Eur. Swpfd. 
147 OH. mOov dé 6n mas marpidos exhe- 
mov0? dpovs; | AA. Tudeds pev alua 
Evyyevés gevrywv  xOovds. In aWédews 
tapaktopa the reference is not, of course, 
to Thebes: neither is it specifically to 
Argos (a thought which belongs to the 
next line). Rather the expression is 
generic, comparing his treatment of in- 
dividuals (dvépopévrnv) with his treat- 


ment of wéXes. He is a murderer of his 
fellowman and a disturbance to a com- 
munity. Of this character Calydon had 
first had experience, now Argos. The 
way in which Argos suffers by him is 
next mentioned. 

560 éyiorov: see 412 (n.) for this 
use of péyas. Tydeus is the chief 
prompter of the Theban campaign (In- 
trod. p. xxxi). Amphiaraus had opposed 
the expedition, but Adrastus says (Eur. 
Suppl. 158) 7Oov ’"Audidpew ye mpos Biav 
because of the véwy dvdp&y OdpvBos. This 
was mainly the work of Tydeus (see 
Apollodor. 3. 6. 8) and was apparently 
described in the epic. Tydeus had mar- 
ried Deipyle, daughter of Adrastus. 

TOV KaKoV: generic; not ‘the present 
troubles’ with Thebes (which would 
require t@vde as in 562), but of wrong 
courses in general. Conduct is divided 
into two classes, the right course (Ta dya- 
0d) and the wrong (ra kaka). Cf. Hum. 
882 oro. Kapodual co. Aéyouca Tayaba, 
Cho. 781 (n.), z2f. 581. 

561 ’Epwios KAyTHpa: obviously 
not the Erinys of Oedipus (with which 
Tydeus has nothing to do), but a general 
description. He is one who invokes or 
calls out the activities of the Erinyes, his 
behaviour being such as to provoke those 
agencies. For the quality implied in an 
Erinys see 70 (n.). Tydeus is a perpe- 
trator of unnatural acts. According to 
the current Greek notion such a man 
causes those who associate with him to 
share in his calamity or curse; cf. the 
use of éppew, POapnvar mpdbs Tiva, éEoudp- 
yruobal ri rw, and eg. Ar. Lg. 4, Av. 
916 Kara rh dedp’ avepOdpns; (=‘ why 
did you come here with a plague upon 
you (to our injury)?’). Tydeus thus 
summons an Erinys to Argos in the pre- 
sent instance.—kAntnpa can hardly here 
be used in the special legal sense. Rather 
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lal V4 » 
kakav 7 “Adpaatw Tavde BovdeuTnpvov. 
5S A“ x % 
Kal Tov gov ablus mpos cropac adekpeov 
> / »” / , 
é€umridlwv dmpua, Hodvveixovs Bray, 


(Se > > - 
Sis 7 & TekeuTH Tovvop’ evdaTovpevos 


562 xaxay & recc. 7’ del. Wecklein. 


565 


563 mpdcudpay M, mpdcuopoy or mpos bpov 


rece. Corr. *ed. }. mpds wopay Verrall. mpoouoday marg. Ald. (unlikely in the fact), 
mpos wdpyuov H. Voss, mporOpoav ouscmopoy Francken, mpovsedov M. Schmidt (zpoo- 


BoSv would be nearer). 


avéis és matpos moipay kaow Hermann. 


I had previously 


it simply=‘summoner’ (tov *“Epwis xa- 
Notvra, cf. KAnrApa Tov Kadéocaryra He- 
sych., quoting from Ion). In Swgp/. 630 
kAnThp = Kfjpvé, corresponding to the 
Khpuxa Kadnropa of Hom. //. 24. 577. 
But an attendant ca/ator has no place 
here. It is hard to see how Tydeus 
could act as the summoner of other 
persons on behalf of an Erinys, while it 
is easy to understand how he could call 
for the Erinys herself. [The conjecture 
AyTIpa is ingenious, but does not improve 
matters. ] 

tmpdamodov Pévov: ‘minister of Blood- 
shed,’ z.e. Tydeus is specially devoted to 
the interests of Bloodshed and sees to it 
that that grim power receives his dues. 
He lets pass no opportunity of bringing 
about slaughter. A mpéc7oNos is a temple- 
minister or priest (lepéa schol.), as in 
Hum. 1025, Bacchyl. 14. 2 (’A@avas 
mpoamoNos), who takes care that the sacri- 
fices are provided. The thought is the 
same as in Ag. 736 lepets ris "ATas Sduors 
mpocebpépOn (read mpocerpipén), Eur. Or. 
261 évépwy lepiac (of the Furies). Cf. Cyrcd. 
396 Tq Ocoorvye |"Acdov mayelpy. 

562 Bovdcvtypiov: neuter, ‘the in- 
strument of advice’: cf. ravorjpiov, OurH- 
prov (Eur. 7, 7. 243), edvacrjpiov (Or. 
590), Eur. Andr. 446 Zaraprns evoixot, 
doAva Boveurnpia, | YevdSy dvaxres. In 
Tro. 252 Cassandra is oxoria vummevt pia 
of Agam. 

563 kal rov ody aids k.7.A. The 
reading of M mpdcpopay is not intel- 
ligible. It is doubtless possible that the 
word dpa, used of a ‘division’ of the 
Spartan army, may once have possessed 
a wider use (‘part’ or ‘portion’), but, if 
so, it apparently lay very far back, and 
we can hardly receive into Attic trimeters 
a word which is not only absent from 
Attic and its cognate Ionic, but is without 
any literary tradition. If such a word 
had been possible we might perhaps have 
rendered ‘invites to his share’ (in the 
reproaches). The case is different with 


&SeApecv, which is the only Homeric 
form, is Ionic, and has ample literary 
vogue. Sophocles (O. C. 535) uses ade\- 
geoi in lyrics, and, though the form does 
not elsewhere occur in trimeters, it may 
be urged (a) that dupe (Zum. 623) is no 
less unique, xe(pegoe occurs in trimeters 
in Eur. Ale. 756, wésoos in Soph. Az. 
1223, 1236, /r. 5, and in principle the 
appearance of ddeAgeds is no more strange 
than that of potves, geivos. Cf. also fr. 
350 Tas éds, Eur. Hipp. 1247 expupder 
(senar.), Phoen. 1246 Ectav d€ aumpe, 
Hel. 532 mwemdwxébta, Rhes. 525 d€y@at, 
Achaeus fr. 24 €\7jAvwev: (4) that, since 
the sense of ‘brother by birth’ (and pro- 
bably ‘twin’: cf. 917 n.) is here empha- 
sised, the longer-drawn and rarer form 
aderpeds (cf. Skt. sagarbhyas) may be 
deliberately chosen as more effective for 
the purpose. 

The thought is that Polyneices is brother 
of Eteocles from the pointof view of birth, 
but not from that of natural feeling. He 
is more than kin, but less than kind. To 
the Messenger also the brothers are 
adedgeol in blood, but there the likeness 
ends, since Polyn. is unpatriotic and - 
irreligious. The word oaopas is em- 
phasised, and though one might at first 
be tempted to suggest ¢.g. mpds omropas 
y’ or @s owopg y’ with that stress in 
view, careful examination will show that 
to the best Greek the y’ is in such in- 
stances quite unnecessary, if not en- 
feebling.—réy ody (‘your own’) and the 
like are in tragedy always stronger than 
ody &c., the article being a real demon- 
strative added to emphasise either a 
distinction or a point of pathos. See 
Cho. 14 (n.), 89, 478, 484 (n.). ‘Am- 
phiaraus,’ says the Scout ‘turns (ai@s 
= deinceps) from Tydeus to your own 
brother—brother so far as birth goes... 
A corruption of pds (o)aropds to mpds 
pépas was due to the very similar shapes 
of the cursive uncials for 7 and mw, and 
the further change to the accus. was 
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minister of Slaughter, Adrastus’ counsel in this course of 


~ mischief,’ 


And next upon that brother of thine—begotten for such— 
the mighty Polyneices, he calls with upturned eye and dwelling 


thought of ...ab@s, <ws> mpdcw mw’ dpa, kdow, but this perhaps involves too much 


departure. 


Eur. ZA. 354, 7.7. 905, Ath. 303 C for similar confusion. 
Suid. 70 dvoua is glossed in one MS by rév dOaduor). 


564 dvoua M, corr. Schiitz. 4 (cf. MSS at Soph. O. C. 100, Trach. 379, 


In Hipponax fr. 83 ap. 
565 7’ del. Blomfield. 


probably made through some fancy as to 
the sense. ] ; 

564 é€vrrid{ov dupa. The objec- 
tion to évopa is not to the repetition in 
tovvon” of the next line. Enough in- 
stances have already occurred to shew 
that of such repetition the Greeks of this 
period thought nothing. Cf. dg. 14 
poBos yap av@ Urvov wapacrate? | TO wy 
BeBaiws Brépapa oupuBareiv trvw. Nor 
does the infrequent metrical resolution 
affect the question (580n.). Rather the 
difficulty lies in the sense. é£umrid few 
might possibly be taken of ‘spreading 
out’ (d4varticcwy schol.) or ‘making to 
sprawl,’ like a man who lies aris. By 
this would be meant that he utters either 
(1) the name ‘IToAvveckes,’ or (2) the word 
adehpedy in a long-drawn fashion. But 
against (2) it may be urged that adedpedv 
is a word of the Messenger, not of Am- 
phiaraus, and against both (1) and (2) 
that ro dvoua would be needed. The 
sense of éfumrTidfwy is also rather far- 
fetched. Moreover, if dvoua means the 
name ‘IIo\vveckes,’ there is a tautology 
with the next line (hardly lessened by 
making 7’ there exegetic). The confusion 
of dvopa and Oppa is of the most fre- 
quent: see crit. n. 

The meaning of é€urrid{ov dppa might 
be (a) ‘turning back his head and looking 
up. This would imply an appeal to 
Heaven, for which Blomfield quotes 
Lycoph. 362 7 & els répapva... | yAjvas 
dvw otpépaca xwoeTac orpary, Verg. 
Aen. 2. 405 (Cassandra) ad caelum tendens 
ardentia lumina frustra: (b) ‘turning up 
his eyes’ (in the sense of Shak. R. and F. 
2.2. 29 white-upturned eyes, Ath. 529 A 
Ta evKa éravaBardv rTolv 6pahuow). 
The notion of Amph. thus using his eyes 
in horror might seem to a modern some- 
what grotesque, but in fact the Greeks 
made much facial demonstration of their 
feelings: cf. Cho. 284 vwudvr’ dppiv (n.), 
Bacchyl. 16. 17 tev 62 Ongeds, | wéhav 8 
br’ dgdpiwv | divacev Gupa, Kapdlay de 
fo. | oxérNov duvéev adyos, Plut. Mor. 


44, Hymn. Herm. 278 &c. A more 
curious form of expression occurs in Eur. 
Jr. 764 mpos aidép’ é&autdrAnoar kédpas. 
Paley quotes Shak. K. Hen. VIT/. 1. 2 
mounting his eyes he did discharge a 
horrible oath. 

565 Sis + & tedevtq K.t.A. The 
sense of évSarotpevos is ‘dwelling upon,’ 
derived from that of separating into com- 
ponents, or parcelling out with slow 
deliverance. Cf. 77. 350 6 & évdareira 
Tas éas evmadias, Soph. Zr. 791 todd 
& oluwyy Body, | 7d duomdpevvoy éxrpov 
évdarovmevos, Eur. AH. F. 218 Dédyous 
dverdtaThpas évdarovuevos. A cognate use 
of dareto@a is that of dividing by biting 
= ‘chewing’ or ‘eating’ (e.g. Hom. //. 
20. 394 wua ddcac@a), and the notion of 
‘biting apart’ the syllables was perhaps 
that intended in the original application 
of the word to contexts like the present, 
before it became established for poetry. 
Hesych. explains by pepifduevos Kal olovel 
kax@s héywv cpodp&s. For the first word 
he certainly had tradition; at //. 24. 121 
tol 6€ x@é6va moccl daretyro the schol. 
explains by éuépifov Badlfovea, and so 
schol. Aeschin. 65. 7 (from Soph.) darov- 
pevos* vropueptfduevos. But such a passage 
as that in Hom. /.c. may again very well 
be related to the familiar notion of ‘eating 
up’ the way with stride after stride 
(rocol). évSatovpevos therefore differs 
little in (its original) sense from ‘chewing 
over’ the name. 

The meaning of év tedevty is not at 
once obvious. But inasmuch as the 
language here used indicates only that 
Amph. calls upon Polyn. by name, slowly 
emphasising it, while the speech ad- 
dressed to him (though not necessarily in 
the expectation that he would hear it) 
follows the call (kad), we can hardly 
take the words as=‘at the end of his 
speech.’ It is better to gather the sense 
from the close connection with totvopa ; 
‘he dwells twice upon the name in its 
ending’ (which is -velkns) ; 2.2. he repeats 
the name ‘IloAvvetxes, IloNvveckes,’ but 
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Kahet: héyer S€ TOUT eros dua oTO pa" 
“A roiov épyov Kal Feotar tpoodpures, 
Kahov 7 akovaat Kal éyew peOvaTépors, 
To\w Tatpwav Kat Beous ToUs eyyevets 


A XN 3 / 7 
mopbeiv, otparevp’ éraxtov eu BeBAnkora 


57° 


pntpos Te THYHY Tis KaTaaPEceL din; 
matpis 5€ yaia ons b7d aTovdys Sopi 
ddovoa ToS cor EVppayos yeryoerar; 
éywye pev 8) THVdE TLave xXOova 


566 pdéyeu de Keck. }. 
M4, 6fxy Blomfield. 


571 unrpos dé Grotius. |. 
572 Te recc. for de. 


mrny7v Seidler. +. dixne 
574 In the mistaken effort to avoid 


makes the most of the /atter part (cf. 
Eur. Phoen. 636 adnOGs 5 dvoua IoXv- 
velkn marnp | €0erd cor Geia mpovolg verxéwy 
émdvupoy and inf. 645, 814 sq.). [The 
word, as repeated, would in all proba- 
bility be uttered in different tones, 
according to the Greek and Latin (if not 
universal) manner indicated in e.g. "Apes, 
“Apes (Z/. 5. 31), Ayla, Hyld (Verg. ci. 
6. 44), valé, valé (bid. 3. 79).] 

566 «Kade: simply=‘calls on the 
name of’ as in Soph. O. 7. 1245 Kanet 
Tov dn Adwov mddac vexpdv. All this is 
an outburst which Polyn. may be much 
too far off to hear. At the same time it 
is well also to recall such a use as Soph. 
O. T. 779 avnp...m’... | Kade? map’ olv@ 
macros ws elnv marpl. 

Aéyer 8& Todt’ eros Sid ordpa is a 
phrase less weak and commonplace in 
the Greek than it appears in a literal 
translation.—Aéyet 8& tod’ eros= ‘and 
this is the language he uses’ (after callin 
upon Polyn.), while 8d oropa (cf. ay 
denotes open speech as opposed to 
thought. For the width of meaning of 
émos cf. 250, Cho. 46 (n.), Plut. Aor. 
863. D éym dé Néyew dpeliw Ta Neyoueva, 
melGecbal ye pny od mavrdract ddelru, 
kal jot TO Eros TolToO éxéTw és rdvTa Tov 
Néyov. For A€yer...Btd ordpa cf. Batra- 
chom. 74 (77) kal rotov dato piOov dmrd 
orbuards 7 dydpevoev, Theogn. 266 # dé 
Tépev bbéyyer’ dd orduaros, and the er 
voce vocavit of Latin. Headlam (Ox 
Ed. Aesch. p. 75) provides other in- 
stances. 

567 sq. 1 Totov tpyov kal K.T.A....: 
kal cannot be joined with q as in the 
familiar 7 kal of incredulous question, 


but it may very well play its frequent 
part of throwing a tone upon a word or 
notion which follows. Here it is not 
upon the one word @eotor but upon the 
whole notion Qeote. mpoodirés (‘god- 
pleasing’), 7.e. @eot are not contrasted 
with other beings, but regard for the 
gods is by implication contrasted with 
disregard of them.—xat does not, of 
course, answer to the following tT’. (See 
Kiihner-Gerth II. pp. 251sq.) 1’ is con- 
nective of the clauses, and the notion is 
LK@v Peotat moor girs éort, KaNby 7’ aKodcal- 
kal-héyew pedvorépos; ‘and is it a thing 
of honour (to you) for posterity to hear 
and tell of? cf. Hom. //. 2. 119 aloxpov 
yap 76d€ 7’ €orl Kal éooouévoror rvbéc Oar. 
{[Amphiaraus, it will be seen, does not 
argue the question of Polyneices’ claims, 
but only that of his piety and reputation 
for patriotism. ] 

569 sq. mwédw k.t.A.: cf. Soph. Azz. 
199 ds (viz. Polyn.) yiv rarp@ay Kal Oeovds 
Tovs éyyevels | puyas kareNOow HOéAnGE... 
| mphoat. 

oTpdtevp’ éraktTov: a gravamen lies 
in the adjective. He calls in an alien 
army to invade his own country. Cf. 
Soph. 77. 259 orparév...émaxrév. How 
nearly émaxrés=tévos appears from e.g. 
Eur. /on 592, Soph. 47. 1296. 

571 pytpds Te THY K.T.A. TE does 
not answer to the following 8% (although 
that sometimes occurs: see Jebb on 
Soph. Zr. 143, O. C. 432), but intro- 
duces a new aspect or argument. After 
this 8€ is connective, with an antithesis: 
lit. (yes), and what right will ever dry 
up the maternal fount? And (so again)...’ 
—pntpds is defining gen. with wnyyy (cf. 


EN TASEn! 


twice upon the ending of the name. 


OHBAS 1 fe) 


And these the words he 


utters : ‘Doubtless a deed like this is welcome in Heaven’s eye, 
and to be heard and told hereafter to thy glory—to despoil the 
country of thy fathers and the Gods of thine own race, by 


hurling upon them an invading host. 


Nay, how can there be a 


right to make dry the maternal fount? And how can it help thy 
cause when, through jealousy of thine, thy fatherland is made 


captive of the spear? 


For me, I shall make fat this land, buried 


the repeated word x@éva| ...x@ovés alterations have been made, e.g. mhdxa (Schiitz), 


modw (Lowinski), 


545). The ryyy mnrpés is the ‘source 
consisting in a mother,’ z.e. the source 
from which one takes his birth. Having 
used the phrase ‘the source of a mother’ 
for the ‘mother who is the source of one’s 
life,’ the poet, instead of ‘slay,’ proceeds 
with a word adapted to ryy7%, viz. kaTa- 
oBéoa, cBévyype being suited to various 
forms of ‘using up,’ e.g. quenching fire, 
exhausting a well, and so destroying life. 
With its present application cf. Ag. 878 
Euorye wev On KAaULAT WY EriaouToL | Tyyal 
KaTeoBrKkacw, 949 €or Oddacoa, Tis dé 
vv KatracBécer;—tIls...8{kn =‘ what plea 
of right?’ The whole thus=ris ay ovv 
dikn KaracBéoece ; 

572 sq. tartpls 8 yaia k.t.A. =7ds 
6€ cou TO THY marploa Jopi ahavar EVwpmaxov 
yernoerar; ‘ How will the enslavement of 
a fatherland make for your cause?’ The 
participial expression (more familiar in 
Latin) is similar to that in Cho. 259 ovr’ 
dpxikds co. mwas 66’ avavOeis mvOunp | 
Bwpos apne, z.e. TO mdvTa Tov TVOpEva 
avavOjvar ovK apnée. See note there and 
add Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 34 ovros cwOels pev 
ToNAovs av péya ppoveiv Toinoere... aT0- 
Aduevos O€ rdvTwy Vroréuo av Tas Edrloas, 
Plut. Aor. 68 C 6 dé Katpos év mavTi pev 
mapedeis eyddha BAamrer K.T.. For the 
thought cf. Eur. Phoen. 571 pép’, nv Edns 
yh» thvd, d wn TbxXoL more, | mpos Gedy 
Tpomaia mas dvaotnces Au ; 

oys vd omovdys: ‘through a jealousy 
(or ambition) of thine.’ This is better 
than a possible ‘through party spirit on 
your account’ (cf. ods mé0os, ods épws), 
since the former makes the blame more 
individual to Polyneices. 

574 sq. ¢ywye pev 81 «7A. : ze. I 
know very well my own fate and I am 
content to meet it. The 6e-clause, if 
expressed, would refer to the fate of 
others.—trjv8e: not only with the same 


force as in 48 (n.) (‘I shall stay where we 
are’), but with implied antithesis. His 
seership should have enriched Argos ; in- 
stead it will enrich Thebes. [For the fate 
of Amphiaraus see Introd. p. xxxiii (n.). 
Note however that nothing is said here 
of his chariot, as in Eur. Phoen. 172 and 
commonly in the legend.] — mave: 
‘enrich.’ Though it is the country of the 
enemy (modeplas) he will bless it with 
fatness (z.e. wealth), viz. by being buried 
in it and becoming there a pavris to 
whom men will resort, to the material 
advantage of Thebes. If there is any 
parallel allusion to the fattening of the 
earth by his body, that meaning is quite 
secondary, and, to prevent an acceptation 
otherwise, the next line is added in defi- 
nition. [There is evidently no room for 
the notion of Hor. Od. 2. 1. 29 guzs 
non Latino sanguine pinguior | campus ? 
since Amphiaraus was swallowed up 
alive.]|—pavtts explains the enriching ; 
grammatically it is predic. with kekev8ws 
ee wore wavtis elvac). The word kekev- 
os is chosen because of the peculiar 
manner of his disappearance. xpvarew 
(or its congeners) is regularly used of the 
circumstance: cf. Soph. £2. 836 ’Apudud- 
pewy...kpupbévra... | Kal viv bro yalas |... 
mapwuxos avdooe. The point of mode- 
plas is that a jpws whose burial-place 
became a pavretov would choose to confer 
its benefits on his own or a friendly 
country. For the dead mayzts in a foreign 
soil see Ridgeway arly Age of Greece 
Pp: 697 Sqq- : ; 
él xOoves is right. The consideration 
that he will be ‘buried under’ the earth 
(iid x8ovds) is feeble; here the thought 
is that his place as prophet will be ‘found 
upon’ Theban soil. Aesch. does not 
say where the oracle is to be. For 
xOdva...x8ovds see Cho. 51 (n.). 
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575 


, > > » > / / ”) 
payout’, ovK aTiLov ehmrilo popov. 
roa? 6 pdvrs aomid evKnhov cyedwv 
méyxadkov nvda* ona Oo ovK emny KUKNe 
ov yap Soxetv apiotos, GN’ elvan Peder 


Babeiay dhoka dua Ppevds KapTovpevos, 


580 - 


e€ js Ta Kedva Braotaver Bovdevpara. 

rovTw aopovs Te Kayabovs avrnpEeTas 

néurew érawa* Sewds ds Beovs aéBec. 
ET. ded rod Evvahdacaovtos dpvifos Bpotous, 


dikavov avdpa toto. SvoceBeoTEpots. 


575 wo xOovds rece. |. 


585 


Confusion of émi and tro is extremely frequent (see 


MSS at Soph. 47. 27, 345, Zrach. 931, Thuc. 8. ro. 2, Xen. Hell. 1. 6. 18 


&c.). 
éxwv Donner, etkndos véuwy Prien. 
Lowinski. 4. 


577 edxndrov éxwv M, yp. eUKuxAov véuwy m. Corr. *ed. y+. 


EUKIAWS 
578 «iter Weckl., cakec Dind., répié 


579 dikavos is substituted for dpecros in many quotations of the 


576 paxoped’: zc. if you must have 
it so.—ovK dtiov: either (1) in the way 
of meeting his death—a death of honour, 
or (2) in his destiny after death (574 sq.). 
But popov=‘death’ and not ‘fate’ (Cho. 
8n.), and this makes for the former sense 
as the one literally expressed, although 
the latter is perhaps not excluded (cf. Cic. 
de Div. 1.§ 40 Amphiaraum sic honoravit 
fama...deus ut haberetur, quoted by 
Paley). For éAmi{w with simple accus. 
cf. Cho. 537 dkos rouatoy éXmicaca myud- 
tw (n.) and (also with the unfavourable 
sense of éArls) fr. adesp. 460 édrifew 
Kaka. 

577 donlS eikndov *cx wv way- 
XaAxov. That the sense required is 
‘holding his shield quietly’ should ap- 
pear from the contrast with the conduct 
of the other champions: cf. 526—529 
(with évéua), 476 sq. (with dw%cavtos), 
372 sq. (the jingling bells). This sense 
is excellently given by edkndov (cf. Ap. 
Rhod. 2. 936 ov6é rwdooe: | perv, edK7)- 
owtw évevdudwy wrepiyecow). Nor can 
there be any objection to the combination 
of the adjectives, since edxyAov is pre- 
dicative while mdyxadxov is epithet: 
‘holding at rest a shield all of bronze.’ 
The metrical difficulty of M might be 
met by vépoy (crit. n.), but this contra- 
dicts the sense. It is better to suppose 
that €xev is either corruption or explana- 
tion of oxé0wv, for the tense of which 
see 416. 

578 mwdyxadkov: ze. not merely 
hide with plates of bronze (cd«os xard- 


xahxov), or wicker-work so covered (iréa 
katdxadxos), but made wholly of bronze. 
Contrast émlyaXxos dois (Hdt. 4. 200), 
xarkévwrov iréay (Eur. 7ro. 1193). 

onpa 8 ovK émnv Kiko: cf. 476. 
This expression both describes the shield 
as round, z.e. Argive (cf. 527 Kux\wTq, 
629 edkux\ov), and also helps us to visual- 
ise: ‘there was no emblem to be seen on 
(all) its orb.” The epic apparently con- 
tained this point (cf. Eur. Phoen. 1111) 
*Audidpaos, o} one?’ Exwv | WBpiopér’, 
GAG TwHpdvws donu’ Orda. 

579 ov ydp Soxeivy k.t.A. The an- 
tithesis of seeming and being (as of Adyos 
and épyov) is a favourite in Greek. Cf. 
Plat. Afol. 36 D 6 wey yap buds rove? 
evdaiuovas doxely elvat, éyw Oé elvat, 
Astyd. 7. 1 0d rod Soxety por ris 8 
adnbelas uédXer, Plut. Aor. 88 E Kevod 
Soxotvros Kal dvtos. So Sall. Cat. 54 
esse guam videri bonus malebat (Cato). 
The present passage is referred to in 
Plat. Rep. 362 A 7d 6é Tod Aicxrov odd 
jv dpa dpbdrepov éyew Kata TOD adiKou* 
T@ ovr. yap Pyoover Tov ddtxov, are émury- 
devovra mpayua adynOelas éxduevoy kal ov 
mpos ddtav fGvra, ob Soxew ddtkov aN 
elvac €0éNew, Badetay d\oxa x.T.X. There 
is of course no indication in this that 
Plato knew of the reading 8S{katos (crit. 
n.) for dpirros. He is led to quote 
Aeschylus simply for the antithesis of 
seeming and being. It was natural that, 
to suit occasions, any other epithet should 
be substituted for dpurros, so long as it 
was metrical. (For a full discussion of 
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to give my rede upon a foeman’s soil. 


unhonourable death.’ 


OHBA> T2t 


Let us fight! I fear no 


So spake the seer, holding at rest his buckler of pure bronze. 
No blazon was on its orb, for his will is not to seem the bravest, 
but to be; and he reaps the produce of deep furrowing of the 
mind, wherefrom spring counsels trusty. 

Against him I am for sending a match both wise and brave. 
He who honours Heaven is one to fear. 


ET. 


Fie on the chance that brings together mortals, 


a righteous man with the worse and ungodly sort! In 


present lines (e.g. Plut. Avistid. 3). See Hermann’s full note, and y. 


580 Od\Ka 


Krebs. y. 581 ad’ js Plut. Mor. 32 £, 186 B, Aristid. 3, but é js Mor. 88 B. 


So Ar. Zy. 4 é& ot, but Suid. quotes with a¢’ of. 
Bporois m’ and most editt. |. 


(superscr.), vvahAdéavros Blomfield. y . 
Beorépos M, corr. m (superscr.). 


OvaceBeoraros recc. 


584 Evva\\doovros M, corr. m 
585 dvce- 
(The confusion of compar. 


the point see Hermann’s note to this 
line.) 8lkatos obviously has no place 
here. Nor is it likely that Aesch. in- 
tended any allusion to Aristides, though 
Plutarch (Avzs¢. 3) reports the tradition 
that all the audience looked at Aristides 
when the lines were uttered. It is alto- 
gether more probable that the lines were 
applied to Arist. by others, with the 
adj. so changed as to suit 6 dlxacos émixa- 
Aovmevos. 

580 sq. Baletay. In Plato (/.c.) the 
notion in Baetay is partly playful, with 
something of the sense of our ‘deep’ in 
the way of worldly wisdom. In the 
original here it denotes (1) ‘rich produce’ 
(Theog. 107 otre yap dv révrov orelpwy 
Badd Ajov dus), (2) ‘deep ploughing’ 
(of which the former is a result). That 
both notions are included is clear from 
the choice of &Aoxa with caprovpevos, an 
expression which is really a condensation 
of Babetay Gdroxa Téuvww Kal ‘Badd Ajvov’ 
kaprovmevos. The mind of Amphiaraus, 
like rich soil (cf. Ba@dyews, BabixOwv 
293), is Babeta (Baévgpwv) in itself (cf. 
Hom. //. 19. 125 phy Babeta, Pind. WV. 
4. 7, Theogn. 1051); meanwhile his 
thinking (uépyuva, Bovdy) ploughs deep 
into that soil, and the result is BovAevwara 
which are of ‘the trusty’ sort (for rd cf. 
560n.). That result is intellectual, not 
moral, as in Pers. 145 ppovtlda Kedviy 
kal BadvBouNov. With the metaphor cf. 
Pind. P. 2. 74 ‘Paddmavdus...ppevar | 
Zdaxe kaprov duwunrov, V. 10. 12 ppevav 
kaprov ev0ela cuvdpyotev dike.  Ap- 
parently the present place suggested to 
Aristoph. the line (Zys. 406) rocatr’ am’ 
avrév Bracrdver BovAevpara. 


[The metre of v. 580 (two tribrachs 
succeeding each other) is unusual for 
Aesch. (though cf. Pers. 287 & mhelorov 
&x0o0s bvoua Larauivos xcdvew), but the 
peculiarity is more obvious to one who is 
counting the feet and syllables than to 
one reading for the sense. To read Aka 
is surely unnecessary. ] 

582 sq. codovs te Kaya00ts: ‘both 
wise and brave,’ to match his own ow¢po- 
otvn and dvdpeta (555 sq.).—dvTnpéras is 
generic for singular.—éwawa@ : cemseo 
(Cho. 579 n.).—8evds Os K.t.A.: whereas 
in the case of the blasphemers the ad- 
vantage has all been on our side (424). 

584 ded x.t.X.: inanswerto dewvosk.7.d. 
Eteocles gives reasons why even Amph. 
is less to be feared. His company will 
ruin him.—rod EvvakAdooovtos: generic 
(as Bporots shows); ‘the chance which 
brings mankind into association (or deal- 
ings) with each other.’ Cf. Eur. Heracl. 
4 woke 7 dxpnoros Kal fwadddooew 
Bapts, Soph. O. 7. 33 & Te cuuopats 
Biov | ...€v re daudvav cvvaddayats, 77. 
845.—OpviWos = Tixys, the sign (ales, 
omen) of fortune being put for the fortune 
itself (Soph. O. 7. 52 dpyde yap Kal rhv 
767 alaly TUxnv | mapéoxes juiv shows the 
intermediate step). 

585 Sixatov dvipa K.T.A.: in exe- 
getic (or perhaps partitive) apposition, 
z.é. narrowing the sense of Bporov’s (a\A7- 
Noor) EvvadAdooovTos: ‘to wit, the right- 
minded man with men of less piety.’ 
This is the same construction as in Hdt. 
1. 52 avéOnxe alxuny orepery, 70 Evordy 
Tho oyxnor dv dpuolws xptcceov.—st- 
Katov: honestum. The word is much 
more comprehensive than the English 
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dorev avdpav avy OeortvaTw yevel, 


and superl. compendia is exceedingly common in all MSS.) 


588 dz7s 6 Bothe. 


kapmos ov Kojuoréos | drys dpovpas Odvaros k.7-A. Keck. WValckenaer ejects the line. }- 


‘just,’ including regard for déxy in all its 
forms. The original sense of din is 
‘the indicated (or prescribed) way,’ z.e. 
‘right and proper’ behaviour, whether 
from a moral, legal, or social point of 
view. Cf. Pind. O. 2. g dmw dikatov 
tévew, Cho. 667 Stxaiwy dupdtrwv mapovola 
(n.), Zum. 55 Kal xdopuos ore mpos OeGy 
aydApara | pépew dixatos oir’ és avOparwv 
oréyas. Here the other champions are 
regardless of the ‘due behaviour’ in 
regard to the gods, while Amph. observes 
all such dl«n. 

rotor SvoceBerrépois=Tois jacov edoe- 
Béo., a sufficiently frequent use of the 
comparative. Cf. Eur. fr. 286. tf0 
modes | al pegdvwv Kdvovor duoceBec- 
répwy, Ar. Ran. 1445 duabéorepoy (= 7r- 
tov dekas) mws elré xal capésrepor, 
Milton P. LZ. 2. 52 more unexpert. Verrall 
quotes Mart. 12. 34. 7 wincet candida 
turba nigriorem. 

586 sq. mpdyer: causa, ‘business’ 
(2n.). So mpadyua Ag. 1537, Lum. 491, 
Cho. 871. The sense produced by the 
combination kakys kKdkvoy is not the flat 
‘there is nothing worse than bad company’ 
but ‘than bad partnership there is nothing 
more bad.’ 

KapTés ov Kopirréos is abruptly ex- 
pressed, and for the same purpose as the 
next line, viz. to emphasise a yruun.— 
optrlas Kakys is understood again with 
these words, the gen. having a different 
nuance. With koproréos cf. wor’ éxOpods 
orevaxew tod€uov bépos éxkouloayras in 
an inscriptional epigram following the 
list of those fallen émt Opaxns circ. 440 B.C. 
(Roberts and Gardner /ns. of Att. p. 
503), and, for the same metaphor, Pers. 
823 UBpis yap eLavOoic’ exdprwoe ordxw | 
drs, b0ev maykavrov étau@ pos, Eur. 
Jr. 419. 4 &recr’ apaobe tGvde Sbarnvov 
Oépos. 

588 drys dpovpa k.t.A.: Valckenaer 


suspected this to be a marginal illustra- 
tion. To Dobree it was a Christian 
adscript. Ineg. Soph. 47. 553 sq. &v 79 
ppovey yap pndey noictos Blos, | 7d wh 
gpovety yap Kdpr’ dywdvvov Kakdy the 
suggestion of an interpolation is more 
probable than in the present place, since 
there is added here a new thought or 
helpful explanation, while in the Sopho- 
clean passage the explanation is less 
manifestly useful. Yet even there, if we 
sufficiently notice xaxéy and render ‘for 
not to have intelligence may be called 
a defect (no doubt), but it is a defect free 
from pain,’ the case will appear less 
certain. Here there is not even a surface 
objection except to the asyndeton. This 
of course might be remedied by drns 8’. 
But if the line is a yvwun, which Eteocles 
delivers with appropriate intonation, the 
asyndeton is natural, and something 
more. If there is virtually a quotation, 
it is much as if, in a passage of Shake- 
speare, the speaker quoted ‘The wages 
of sin is death.’ We should not think it 
necessary for him to say ‘The wages of 
sin, you know (ro, or the like), is death.’ 
On the other hand, if the line is Aeschy- 
lus’ own (and it is his in specific gravity 
of style), it is delivered after a pause, and 
with a weight of utterance which well 
dispenses with the particle. Asyndeton 
—sometimes with broken structure—is a 
favourite dramatic device, as being true 
to impassioned speech (see Cho. 745 sqq.). 

éxxapmiterar is middle. “Arys (‘in- 
fatuated conduct’) is either subj. or 
possess. gen. and is personified; ‘the 
field ploughed by Ate (or the tilth which 
Ate owns) gets death for its crop’ (dpoupa 
still retaining its sense of connection with 
dpdw). Among monostich proverbs akin 
to the present are (1) xaxdv @épouce kapmov 
ol Kaxol pidoi, (2) avdpds rovnpod gebdye 
guvodlay del, (3) POelpovew On xpi? 


EA 


no dealing is there worse ill than an ill partnership. 


harvest who would garner? 
for crop.’ 
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‘Infatuation’s tilth gets death 


__ Perchance a godly man boards ship with a guilty crew, where 
villainy is toward, and perishes with men whose kind the Gods 


590 vairyict of M is commonly altered in silence. 


kay Stanley. 


See 447. év mavoupyia recc. 


591 Geomr’cTwy should not be suggested. }. 


outdlac xaxal. But none of these has 
the strength of style exhibited here. 

589 7 ydp...7 (592): vel...vel... The 
two cases supposed are those of a pious 
man amid a ship’s crew of knaves, and a 
right-minded man amid a wrong-minded 
nation. 

EvveioBds mAotov k.t.A. This thought 
became a commonplace: cf. Eur. /*. 
852. 4 un moe yévorTro unre cvvOdrns Geois | 
unr év Oaddoon Kowdm)ovy oTéddot oKAgos, 
721000, 21. i354, Hor Ods 3-22-26 
vetabo...subisdem | sit trabibus fragilemve 
mecum | soluat phaselon ; saepe Diespiter | 
neglectus incesto addidit integrum, and 
contrast the story of Jonah and also Babr. 
2. I17. 1 vews mor avrots dvipacw 
BvOicGelons, | idwv tis eheyev Aéika Tovs 
Geods Kplvew: | évds yap doeBods éuBeBn- 
KéTos mAolw, | moddods aly att@ pndev 
airlous Ovnoxey (and the sequel). A mono- 
stich proverb runs kax@ ody avdpl pnd 
OrAws ddo.réper. The present place was 
apparently in the mind of Antiphon when 
he wrote (de Herod. caed. 139) modXol 76 
dvOpwro. wh Kadapol xetpas 4 GAO Te 
placa éxovres cuveraBdvres els TO Trolov 
cuvaTrwreray peTa THS adTaY WuxXHs Tos 
dclws Siaxeyuévous TH Mpos Tovs Geods. 

590 vairyo.: see 447 Nyloryor.— 
Ocppots. The excited and feverish (or 
inflamed) condition of men who have 
either committed or are about to commit 
a wicked deed is often thus described. 
Cf. Plut. Wor. 432 F drav &Oepuos 4 yuxn 
yevonervn kal mupwdns amrwonrat Thy evra- 
Becav. The notion is of the hot blood of 
(1) passion (Hor. Od. 3. 3. 2 ardor prava 
iubentium); (2) guilt, cf. Hum. 563 yede 
5é Saluwy ém’ avdpl Oepuw, Cho. 1002 
modXovs dvaipay moda Oepuatvor (av) 
gpevl, Juv. 3. 49 gues nunc diligitur nist 
conscius et cut fervens | aestuat occultis 
animus semperque tacendis?, 1. 167 tacita 
sudant praecordia culpa, and the jest in 
Plut. Wor. 632A Kuyrod...ras xetpas exew 
puxpas Aéyovros, Avpidios Mddeoros ‘ada 
pny? ébn ‘Oepuads ard ris émapxlas Kexd- 


bukas avrds’; (3) rash wickedness: cf. 
Eur. fv. 858 & GepudBovrdov omddyxvor, 
Soph. PA. 927 & trip ov...kai mavoupylas 
dewhs Téexvnw’ éxOcrov, Amphis af. Ath. 
448 A dpa re Kal veavixdv | kal Oepudv, Ar. 
Plut. 415 ® Oepuov epyov xavocvov: (4) 
madness (Eur. 4. 7. 1092 mvods Oepuds 
mvéw). Here the second and third mean- 
ings perhaps combine, the latter being the 
more prominent. 

Kal travoupyig twl: Kalis explanatory 
of Beppots. The ravoupyia is an act con- 
templated or in progress: ‘when some 
villainy is toward.’ This is the present 
position of Amph. among the Argives. 
[We might also render ‘with wicked 
sailors ov some piece of villainy,’ but this 
destroys the balance of vavrnav)(moXé- 
Tas in their respective clauses. Other- 
wise, again, tmavovpyla is collective 
abstract for concrete=mavovlpyos tial (cf. 
EwréXera 237 n.).] 

591 dédwdev: gnomic, with gnom. 
aor. 8dapy following. For such variation 
see Goodwin W/. & 7. § 155. 

avSpav odv Geomrictw yéver. It might 
be tempting to read Qeomt¥ecrwv in order 
to support the apparently bare word 
avSpav. But, apart from the considera- 
tion that, where one noun dependent 
upon another is in the gen., Greek often 
attaches the epithet to that noun which 
seems the less natural to us (cf. 551, 
Cho. 1068 dvdpds Bacihea mdOn, Hum. 
292 xwpas &v Tomas AtBvorixots, Eur. 
Cycl. 11 yévos Tupanvixdy \yorav, Soph. 
Ant. 793 vetkos avdpGy E’vatpor), there is 
the more important fact that the epithet 
belongs distinctly to yéve. Though the 
man himself is evoeBys (and therefore 
deopidns), he is treated, not as belonging 
to the Oeogires yévos avdp&v, but to the 
Oedmtvarov yévos. (How neutral the word 
dvjp is in itself, and how indifferent 
Greek is to the repetition of a word, 
could hardly be better shown than in the 


lines 589—592.) 
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} Sv moditas avdpdow dikaos ov 
lal 5 4 
exOpokevos Te Kal Pedy apynpoow 
lal ee - a 
TAVTOU KUPHTas EKOLKWS AYPEVLATOS, 
ra 


la > , 

mryyels Oeod paotey. TayKoive “dan. 
c > 4 4 

6 partis, viov Olkhéous héyo, 


OUTWS 


595 


\ > ? 

coppav dikavos ayabos evoeByns avyp, 
‘\ 

péyas TpopyTns, avorlorat TuppLyEls 


, Cr 

Opacvotopoow avipaow Bia dpevov 
‘ \ , A 
Telvovol TopTHY THY paKpav Tahw podew, 


592 EvurroN ras recc. 


595 ddun M, corr. G: 596 ofrosm. 


594 évdixws recc. 
oUrws 6 Brunck. 


600 


éx Aixns Blomfield. y . 
dtkd\éous M. 599 ar- 


éxdikos Prien. 


592sqq. tiv «.7.X.: join Ebv mwoAlrats 
Kupyjoas.... In this instance the crew of 
a state takes the place of the crew of a 
ship. odtrats av8pdo.v differs some- 


what from the simple moAlras, by 
meaning ‘men in their capacity as 
citizens.’ For 8lkatos @v (avip being 


carried on from 589) cf. note to 585 
(where 6mw dixacov févwv shows the 
special application) and Hom. Qd. 8. 
575 nuev door xaderol re kal ayptor HOE 
Slxavor, | of re PiddEewor. Here he re- 
spects the dfx relating to strangers. 

If any passage in the play refers to 
Aristides (6 dikacos), it is more probably 
this than v. 579. It is reasonable to 
suppose that there is some reference to 
contemporary events; otherwise the 
choice of éx@pofévois is very strange. 
Why should this aspect of unrighteous- 
ness, with its antithetical Sixacos, be the 
one specially contemplated? We may 
perhaps guess that it had some reference 
to the spirit which Athens was showing 
towards the states in the Delian Con- 
federation. Aristides was the upholder of 
justice in this matter. It was apparently 
in B.C. 467 that the first revolt occurred. 

A state might show wickedness (a) in 
its internal relations (unnatural ordots), 
(4) towards foreigners and foreign states 
(é€xOpogevia), (c) towards the gods (acéBeca). 
It is not clear whether éy@pokévois te kal 
QeGv apvipoow refers to both the last 
two sins, or is an amplified expression of 
the second only (7.e. unjust to strangers 
and therein forgetful of the gods, who 
respect the rights of fevla), All depends 
on the sense of Gpvypoow. It might be 
(1) ‘forgetting that the gods are watching 
their deeds and observing their pledges’ 
(as dpxior Peol &c.), or (2) ‘forgetting to 


pay the gods their due honours,’ 7.e. 
simply neglecting their service. But the 
whole context suggests specific wrong- 
doing in some corporate act as a 76Ns, 
and the former interpretation is therefore 
the better. (This is also the sense in 
Hor. Od. 3. 2. 29 Diespiter neglectus.) 
The single word 8{xatos answers better 
to the one notion ‘ behaving wrongfully 
to strangers and forgetting that the gods 
are witnesses.’ 

594 édikws: not= délkws, but (logic- 
ally) ‘out of place.” The punishment is 
‘not according to 6dikn’ as regards the 
character of the sufferer (cf. macdés Sl«ny 
and 7 yap dixn éorl yepdvTwv). Eteocles 
does not venture to call such treatment 
on the part of the Gods an ‘unjust’ act, 
he only says that it is contrary to ‘kind.’ 
Cf. Cho. 808, 894 TéAuns Exate Kavdlkou 
Ppovjuaros (‘temper of her kind’). So 
profer in Shak. A. LZ. 4. 260. See Cho. 


329 (n.), 883 (n.), and Verrall’s note 
here. — @ypevparos: here apparently 
verbal. The sense ‘net’ does not suit 


kupjoas nor the following metaphor. 
595 mdnyels Oeod k.7.A. An unruly 
animal is captured and tamed; destruction 
is not in point. In Hom. //. 12. 32 (’Ap- 
ryetou dé Atos udoriy: Sauévres.. .loxavdwrro) 
the similitude is from a horse beneath the 
whip or goad. So zéd. 13. 812 adda 
Avs udoreye Kaxy eddunuev "Axaol. In 
Hes. Theog. 857 érel 54 uw Sduace wd1- 
yiow iudooas Typhoeus is ‘tamed’ (not 
‘slain’) by the thunderbolt. The ‘blow 
from Zeus’ occurs in Ag. 379 Awds mAayav 
Exovrw elev, where it is both a punish- 
ment and a lesson. (With the phrase 
itself cf. Plut. A/or. 168 c where calami- 
ties are called mdnyal cod.) In the 
present passage the sense is the same. 
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abhor. 
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Perchance with fellow-citizens—a righteous man, while 


they wrong the stranger and forget that there are Gods—he is 
caught without his due in the same mesh, and is lashed and 
tamed by Heaven’s impartial whip. 

So is it with the seer, Oecles’ son, a sober man and just, 
valiant, God-fearing, a mighty mouthpiece of Heaven’s mind. 
Against his better thought he joined himself with impious bold- 
mouthed men, when their long train set forth on that road 


dpaot M. perav Bia recc. 
readings. 


600 rdw (for radu) recc. 
Thy pakpay oddv Oberdick prosaically.  . 


Schol. recognises both 
Kaumnv for moumhvy Heimsoeth. 


A pdortE is not an instrument of 
slaughter. Whereas dd\wdev (591) is the 
proper word of the evoeBys avnp who 
sinks with the ship, dp is applied to 
a member of a punished community. 
padotiy: is doubtless to be conceived 
(as by Verrall; cf. Leaf on //. 23. 387) 
as a goad. In Hom. (4c.) paoné= 
kévrpov and in Ag. 647 dimdqQ paoreryt, 
Thy Apns prdet is closely connected (though 
not, when the passage is rightly con- 
strued, identical) with di\oyxov drnv. In 
Suppl. 475 waorixthpa kapdias Néyor points 
to a penetrating instrument. In Soph. 
£1. 716 (where horses are being driven) 
peldovro kévtpwv ovdév, while in 47. 1653 
péyas 6€ mreuvpa Bots Vd cuiKpas Suws | 
pdoriyos dpOds eis Oddy mopeverac (though 
a xévrpov is of course the instrument). 
Such a udorté or kévTpoy might have one 
point or two. That this is the instru- 
ment here is also indicated by other 
passages referring to a _ recalcitrant 
animal, e.g. P. V. 322 ovKouv...mpos KéevTpa 
K@dov éxrevets, Ag. 1624, Eur. Bacch. 
795 mpos Kévtpa Aaxrlfouue (av) Ovynrds av 
Gem. With the notion cf. the sense of 
perappvOuigew. [Though pdorcé was thus 
used of a goad, it was, of course, also 
used of a whip (ludc6d7).] 

maykolyw: proleptic; it makes no dis- 
crimination in this case. The term is not 
a universal description of the udaorié of 
Zeus. 

596 oitws 8’ 6...: ‘and in the same 
way (thus described) will Amphiaraus....’ 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 426 otrw dé xavrn (after a 
comparison), 7vach. 116.—vidv Oixdéous 
héyw = ‘yes, even the son of great Oecles.’ 
There was no need merely to define 6 
pdytis, but Eteocles dwells upon his rank 
and distinction, which will not save him. 
For this form of expression and its uses 
see Cho. 251 (n.). Note also that viov 
Oixdéovs is something more than Oi- 


kNeldqv. Distinction on the father’s part 
(probably well known in epic story) is 
reflected on the son. Cf. Hom. Qd. 15. 
243 Avtiparns wey eruxrey Orxja peya- 
Ouxov K.T.d. 

597 ocddpwv Sikatos x.t.A. The 
line is almost an anticipation of the list 
of the four cardinal virtues, viz. cwdpo- 
avvn, dikaocvvn, avdpela (aya0ds = ‘brave,’ 
556, 582), Ppdvnows. But evoéBeva is sub- 
stituted for the last, as is indeed necessary, 
since it 1s in Ppévyo.s that Amph. here 
fails, acting Big ppevGv (599). 

598 sq. péyas: ‘of great rank’: cf. 
412 (n.). The word dvoctowee is brought 
close to the last notions edceBrs, mpo- 
gnrns: ‘the man of piety, the mouth- 
piece of the divine, with an impious 
crew!’ So far as there is a slight pecu- 
liarity in the order of the words, it is due 
to this antithetical emphasis: ‘joined, 
despite their impiety, with bold-mouthed 
men.’ Qpacverépoiow avSpdow forms 
one term=‘blasphemers,’ and to this 
dvoclowct is epithet. With the proper 
intonation of the passage there is no real 
awkwardness in the position of Blq 
dpevoav, which belongs, of course, to 
ouppyels. 

600 telvovor topmnyy K.T.A.: ‘when 
they were forming (long) procession on 
the way which is far to return.’ The 
tense of telvovor is imperf. after oup- 
pyels, ze. cuveulyn adrois dre érewvov. 
The expression is condensed, but per- 
fectly Greek, both in thought and 
grammar. The only question lies in the 
exact interpretation of relvovor. An army 
on the march is compared to a moumy 
(such as that at the Panathenaea or to 
Eleusis). If such a procession is a large 
and long one—as an army would be— 
those who form it may be said tetvew 
moumny, ‘to lengthen out a procession.’ 
Or again, if the procession continues for 
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Avos Oédovtos ovyKabehkva Onoerar. ; 
Soxd pev ov ode unde mpooBarev mvdAats, 
ody ds GAupos, obd€ Ajpatos KaKy, — 

GN otdev wc adhe ypn TekevTHTAL Max7, 


4 
ei kaptos éatat Oeapdrowrr Ao€iov: 


furet S€ arya } héyew Ta Kalpia. 

opws 0 er avT@ dora, Aaabévous Bia, 
€xOpdEevov Tuwpov avritra€opev ; 
yépovta Tov voy, cdpxa 8 nBocay pve, 


603 dOuuoy Turnebus. |. 
opt xph TENTH TAL UdxnV? | - 


‘604 ode M, corr. m. 
605 xipos Burges. }.- 


605 
(of is possible.) Qu. *as 
éore recc. 607 6uws dé 


a long time on the march (instead of for 
the few hours required in the religious 
and local mouat) its members may be 
said reivew ‘to prolong’ it. Both mean- 
ings may perhaps be regarded as coalescing 
here. For the rest it has been customary 
to join tiv pakpdv with mopmyy (as a 
‘mission’ or ‘journey’)=‘that mission 
which is a long one to return’ (lit. ‘for 
the returning’). It is better, however, to 
understand 66év and to relate the expres- 
sion to e.g. Hdt. 1. 67 @meurov airs thy 
és Gedy and the phrase ryy émi Oavdry. 
telvouot topmy is treated as a verb of 
motion (=7oumevovor) and the separation 
of try from mourn is made by the into- 
nation and was easily appreciated by the 
Greek hearer, who was accustomed (Cho. 
1037 n.) to such phrases with ri (od6r) 
and also recognised in Thy maxpayv madu 
fuoNety a proverbial expression. Cf. Eur. 
I. A. 420 ws maxpav érewov, zhid. 664 
Maxpav yy amatpes, Or. 125 THs mad 
wéuvno’ 6500. For separation of words 
apparently in agreement cf. 424 (n.). 

There is perhaps a grim allusion to 
marching to death, or making the journey 
to Hades. After extreme unction Rabelais 
remarked that they had ‘greased his boots 
for the long journey.’ But it is not neces- 
sary to assume more than a reference to 
the proverbial difficulties and dangers of 
war. A o7tparela is a ‘far road to travel’ 
in that one is never sure when and how 
the return will be made. Cf. Soph. O.C. 
662 (where the Thebans have threatened 
to fetch Oedipus from Attica and Theseus 
replies in metaphor) ris ofs dywyis, old’ 
eyo, parvjoerat | waxpoyv 7d dedpo méNayos 
ode mddoumov. For mdd\w mode in a 
similar connection cf. Eur. fr. 353 ovdels 
orparevoas ddika oOs HAOev madd. There 
is such ddixla in the present case. 


601 Atds Oé&\ovTos: again Eteocles 
will not make assertion without this 
proviso. See 549 (n.).—ovykaGeAKvo-67- 
owerat: from their high vaunts. The 
metaphor seems to be from wrestling 
(Hom. Od. 3. 237 éméte xev Sn | moip’ 
6d\on KadéAnor, Herond. 1. 15 7d yap 
ynpas | huédas xa@é\xer, explained by 
Hesych. as karaBd)Xeu). 

602 Soke piv...)(duws 5 (607).— 
ovv sums up or closes the topic. [Less 
well peév ovv might be corrective of the 
implied thought: ‘so far from his being 
dangerous, I believe....’]}—pmde rather 
than ovdé since dox@=éroi8a or mpoo- 
doxe. 

603 ovx as dbupos. If this, and not 
dBvpov, is correct (and there is no obvious 
reason for the corruption), we may inter- 
pret by (1) odx ws abuuds éeorw (x02 guo 
tgnavus stt), t.e. Sit is not because he is 
spiritless, nor from any weakness of his 
courage, that I think he will not attack,’ 
or (2) odx ws GPuuéds Tis, ‘not as a spiritless 
man (would act),’ ze. ‘I think he will 
refrain from attacking—not as a spiritless 
man (might refrain, ov« dv mpocBdou), 
nor from failure of courage.” The omis- 
sion of éori makes the former rather 
abrupt. For the latter it may be observed 
that the absence of 7s (or dv%p) is easily 
paralleled (cf. Plat. 77m. 29 E dya0@ 6é 
ovdels eyyliyverac pOdvos, Arist. Poet. 25. 
18 6 av @pbvimos brobFra), and that the 
clause of és with nom. and suppressed 
verb is of a common class (Soph. 47. 
525 éxew o ay olkrov ws Kayo gpevt | 
Bédow’ dv, Ar. Ran. 303, Lucr. 3. 455 
ergo dissolvi quogue convenit omnem 
animai | naturam, ceu fumus), 

008 Arjparos kdky might be an inter- 
pretation or reiteration of the previous 
words (as in the positive form we might 
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so far to travel back; and, if Zeus will, with them shall he be 


dragged to ground. 


Nay, not even, methinks, will he assail the gates; not 
through faint heart nor craven spirit, but he knows what end 
awaits his fighting, if fruit must come of the rede of Loxias, 
whose wont is to say no word, or say it to the mark. 

Yet against him, man to man, we will post mighty Lasthenes, 


a warder to drive strangers from the gate. 


Old is he in his 


wisdom, but lusty his thews with manhood, and swift his eye to 


kai 7@? Headlam. 
tpépec Brunck, pope? Herwerden. 


609 dice M, déper w’ (superscr.). 


Corr. Wellauer. } . 


have @@uuos kal rd fjwa Kakds). But 
more probably @uués and Ajjma are dis- 
tinguished, the former being ‘zest’ for 
fight, the latter the physical ‘courage’ 
when engaged. 

604 oidev ds ode k.T.A.- xp =‘is 
fated’: cf. Cho. 202 e& 6€ xph ruyxety 
owrnplas, | ouKpod yévoir’ dv oméppatos 
uéyas muOunv, P.V. 229 &c. The sense 
is not ‘that he is to die in this battle’ 
(requiring 77de) nor ‘what death he is to 
meet in fighting’ (since this knowledge 
could not prevent Amph. from attacking 
the gates), but (as Verrall also indicates) 
‘what end his fighting is to bring’ (viz. 
no success). Amph. would say ‘It is 
useless for me to attack the gates; the 
city will not fall.’ There is no likelihood 
that ode is plur. (so soon after the sing. 
of 602); Amph. is supposed to be regard- 
ing his own actions from his own point of 
view. [It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that the expression is somewhat 
peculiar in respect of reXevTjoa waxy 
‘to reach an issue by fighting,’ and we 
may perhaps conjecture GAN’ oldey ds 
ou xpi) TeAevTATaL paxyv. Though 
odt (=atrois) is commonly denied (like 
uw, and for no better reason) to the 
poetry of tragedy, it is the form actually 
given by the best MSS in Soph. 0. C. 
421 (cf. Eur. Suppl. 769, Med. 398). 
A poet who can use dum in trimeters 
may be permitted to use the ou of 
Homer and Herodotus; see Suppl. 958 
(n.).] Eteocles had evidently heard of the 
adverse oracle of Apollo which Amphi- 
araus disobeyed when he joined the 
expedition Big ppevar. 

605 a Peas tora, «.7.A. With 
kaptos cf. Hum. 716 (Apollo loq.) 
Kdeywye xpnouods Tors euovs Te kal Adds | 
rapBelv Kerebw pnd? akaprwrous Kricat, 
Pind. Z. 7. 50 éméwy 6€ kaprés | ov Karé- 
Owe (of Themis).—0erpdrowr: generic 


(not of the deliverance in this particular 
case): ‘if oracles of Loxias are to bear 
fruit (as we know they do).’ 

606 dire? SE ciyav «.t.A. It is 
surprising that some should take these 
words as referring to Amphiaraus. His 
utterances are not here in question. 
When Eteocles has said ‘the end of the 
fighting will be against him, if oracles of 
Loxias are to bear fruit,’ he continues 
‘and Loxias would not utter oracles, if 
they were not intended to bear such fruit.’ 
The god has no motive for speaking wat ny 
or &katpa; he speaks only when and what 
the occasion demands (td kalpta: cf. 1 
(n.), Cho. 580 ovyav 0° brrov det kal Néyewv 
Ta Kalpia). 

607 pws 8’: answering to v. 602.— 
ér’ atta: ‘to meet him’ (cf. 434).— 
ota is added with the same notion of 
‘man to man’ (in distinction from divine 
agencies) as dvjp in 434, 492.—Aac- 
Qévovs. In the epic the opponent was 
called Periclymenus (cf. Pind. ZV. g. 26), 


but that word is unmanageable in 
iambics. 
608 éxOpdtevov: not in the sense of 


v. 593 but proleptic, ‘to be a mvAwpds 
hostile to strangers.’ Eteocles is thinking 
of the #vpwpés of a Greek house and of 
the jealous watchfulness of some of this 
notorious class. Lasthenes has instruc- 
tions to act the character as the public 
Ovpwpés. 

609 yépovta Tov vody. Some editors 
punctuate at avTirdfopev and make this 
the beginning of a new sentence. There 
would of course be no difficulty in making 
yépovta belong to vovw (Eur. Or. 529 
yépovr’ dd0ahudv, Hom. Od. 22. 184 
adkos yépov); but (apart from other con- 
siderations) the single particle 8’ is more 
than strange in ver yépovta Tov voiv, 
adpxa 6 HB@oay, rodGkes dupa. More- 
over, if the construction were Pvec Tov 


avT, ss 


128 AIS XT¥AOy. 
lal ” lal 8 > bu 610 
TOOMKES Opa, YELPa ov Bpa WYETAL 
/ < sf 
Tap domidos yupvoblev aptacat dopu. 
Lal Lad 4 
Beod dé Sapdv eat EVTUY ELV Bpotovs. 
XO. «dvovtes Oeot Suxatas utas 
, Asp c > A 
Apetépas Tere, ws modus EvTUXD, 
Sopimova KdK €KTpETOV- 615 


2 an 3 4 s 8 ¥ fa] 
Tes <éc> yas émiodous: Tupywyv oO exTolev 
Barov Zev’s ode Kavou Kepavve. 


610 olua Weil. ¥. xept Hartung. 
juetépous m (superscr.). 


611 dopi Romahn. 
614 jwerépas M, auerépas Dindorf. 


613 dixalovs Ndyous 
615 sq. éxrpé- 


yoo yépovra, Tv 6€ odpka nBwocay the 
single article would be less acceptable. 
On the other hand, if yépovra belongs to 
gata, ‘an old man in respect of his 
mind,’ the article helps to separate 
yépovra from vodv, and, with the begin- 
ning of a separate (though antithetic) 
clause (pve 5’...), no answering article is 
required. The change of structure to 
dite 8 in place of gvovra 5’ is too 
common to need illustration. 

tov=‘his,’ or (less well) ‘the neces- 
sary.....—odpka= ‘muscle’: cf. Ag. 72. 
—ove: ze. the thews are still growing, 
as being youthful. No better emendation 
of the dtoea of M and dépea of later 
copies is likely to be made. For the 
sense cf. 12 (n.), Soph. 47. 1077 dvdpa.., 
Kay cOua yevyyon méya; and for the 
quantity 522 pas pvovons. [déper in 
itself is not out of the question: cf. Cho. 
559 pwvny olcouev Ilapynocida, 579 yAGo- 
cav etdnuov pépew, fr. adesp. 182 wl 
evyévea Tov Tpdroyv Xpnoriv pépew, Soph. 
Jr. 844 Kav kaddy épy ordua; but it does 
not account for vores and has all the 
appearance of being a conjecture. The 
probable explanation of the reading in M 
is that @vec was miswritten as d¥y, which 
was then read as guy and glossed by 
poet. | 

610 mrodexes dppa. If this meant 
simply a ‘swift’ eye (=axv’, raxv) it 
would deserve the name of grotesque. 
But in reality it=‘an eye to which the 
foot answers swiftly’ or ‘accompanied by 
swiftness of foot.’ The eye is alert for 
attack and defence, and the foot acts in 
accordance with its warnings. It should 
be remembered also that éuua often prac- 
tically =‘ vision,’ and that the physical 
organ is by no means always present 


to the writer’s consciousness. Swiftness 
of foot is a virtue in a warrior (as with 
mwoédas wxis “AyiAdevs) and is best mani- 
fested in fight (Verg. Aen. 5. 430 tlle 
pedum melior motu fretusgue tuventa, of a 
boxer). Greek is liberal in concessions 
to the adjective, and, though ‘vision with 
swift foot’ is absurd for ‘swift vision,’ the 
combination is quite Greek in the sense 
here claimed. The expression is no 
harder than in vécrov BdpBapor (Eur. 7.7. 
1112)=‘a journey in barbarian surround- 
ings,’ evkownxers KTvmoe (Eur. Phoen. 
1351)=‘blows with white arms,’ aodv- 
kepws gdvos (Soph. 47. 55) = ‘much 
slaughter of horned beasts,’ terpacxedis 
moédexnos (Eur. A. /. 1273)=‘a war with 
quadrupeds.’ [The alteration to otpa is 
ill-advised. The physical qualities are 
described in muscle (vdpKa), eye (6ppa), 
foot (wo8S@xKes), hand (xetpa).] 

610sq. xetpa 8 od Bpadvverar k.7.X. 
A difficult passage, of which many ren- 
derings and alterations have been pro- 
posed. Yet we may confidently keep the 
text and render literally ‘and, in respect 
of his hand, he is not slow for his spear to 
seize upon a place laid bare from the side 
of the shield.’—8dpv is the subject and 
yupvey the object of dpmdeat, which 
itself is ‘consecutive’? (=@ore dpm.) to 
ov Bpabdverar (cf. Cho. 366 mdpos 5 of 
Kravovtes viv orws daujnvac | ...rpdow Td 
muvOdverOar, zbid. 735, 849, Xen. Hell. 
5. 1. 14 1 Ovpa H Euh avéwxrar eloevar 7S 
Seowevy). 

Others join yupvwGéy Sépu as object of 
apmdoat, which they understand as ‘seize 
for use.’ But that yupveeev refers to an 
‘exposed’ part of the opponent’s body 
(and that it is much less suited to the 
spear) should be obvious. Of the spear, 
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guide his foot, and with no tardy hand doth his spear dart upon 
aught laid bare from side of shield. 
Yet for mortals to win the day is the gift of gods. 


CHO. 


[LASTHENES departs. 


Hearken, ye Gods, to our just prayers and fulfil them, 


that our country may win the day. Turn from us upon the 
invader of the land the fell work of the spear. From without 
the walls may Zeus smite and slay them with his bolt ! 


movres | yas émiuodous M (with eds written by m’ above the beginning of émpodous). 


yas mpos ém. recc. Corr. Hermann. 


exTpémore yas H. Voss. 


yupvovra is the wrong term, since the 
shield does not protect or sheathe the dépu 
and yupvotc@a is a word of too distinct a 
colour to be used simply for the spear 
darting forth. Moreover the simple gen. 
domtdos yuyywhév would manifestly be 
used rather than map’ domldos. apmrdcat 
dépv, again, would be appropriate to a 
warrior who snatches up his weapon, but 
not to one who already holds it. 

The correct interpretation is plainly 
indicated by the use of yuyrywOFvac in 
similar situations: cf. [Hes.] Sczz¢. 334 
&0a Ke yupvwlévra odxeus taro batdadéoro | 
6pOarpotow tins, WO odrdpmer dé Karke, 
zbid. 460 pnpov yupvwhévta odkevs tro 
dardaréoro | otras’, Theoc. 22. 187 
éyxeot pey mpwriata TiTvoKOmeEevoL Tévoy 
eixov | addAnAwv, el mov TL Xpods yupywbev 
Wdorev. One sense of dpwdcan is occupare, 
of seizing upon a spot (Xen. An. 4. 6. 11 
To0 Epjmov Gpous...7L...apmdcat POdcavTas). 
Cf. also e.g. Soph. 47. 2 metpdy tw’ éx Opa 
apracat Onpwuevov of the seizing of an 
opportunity. These senses blend (‘seize, 
when opportunity is given...’). The com- 
batants fight crouching (as far as possible) 
behind their shields; their feet move 
nimbly for position ; their spears are held 
in threatening movement just under the 
rim of the shield (Theoc. 23. 184 celwy 
Kaprepov éyxos Um’ domldos dvtvya mpw- 
tnv). Each is watching for the enemy to 
expose (yuuvody) any portion of his body 
from under the buckler; then with swift 
hand he will seize the opportunity upon 
that part. See Eur. Phoen. 1382 sqq. for 
a description of the fight between Et. and 
Polyn., and zézd. 1384 €/ 6’ dup’ brepaxov 
Urvos arepos uabor, | oyxnv evopa ordpaTe 
(‘with the point’) mpop@jvar Bédwv. 

The simple domldos yuuvwév would 
possess less vividness than bm’ domidos 


T. S. C.'T. 


(as in [Hes.] Scwz. U/.cc.) or map’ 
aomides. The latter gives a picture of a 
portion of the body peeping out ‘from 
beside’ the rim of the shield. Doubtless 
a prose-writer would have said -yupywbdv 
TL Or TO Tap dom. yuuywhév, but the 
generic participle without art. is frequent. 
With the art. the exact sense is 6 71 dy 
yupvwO7 (f‘any exposed part’), without it 
the sense is qv Te yuuvwby. See Cho. 
69 (n.), 360 (n.), 6614 aldws év NexPetow. 
[The notion of Brunck that rap’ domldos 
=a sinistra, while dépv=ensem, passes 
the legitimate use of language.] 

612 Gc00: with emphasis; ‘it is only 
Heaven that can grant success.’ This 
tone is habitual to Eteocles (cf. 401, 549). 
The answer of the Chorus picks up the 
word and also evtuxety. [Note that in 
all the six cases hitherto there is a justifi- 
cation of the eventual Theban success. 
It is only in the seventh that the blame 
is equal on both sides.] 

615 So0plmova Kak’ K.t.A. This fol- 
lows the prayer for the wéds; ‘turning 
away from it, upon those who invade the 
land....2. The Chorus recognises the 
difference between the character of 
Amphiaraus and that of the five boasters. 
It bases its plea therefore upon the 
‘justice’ of its prayer, which considers 
only the claims of patriotism. -Sin lies 
with an invader of the land of others 
(cf. 567 sqq.), and Amphiaraus is such. 

With éxrpémovtes cf. Ag. 1465 pnd els 
‘Endévyv xérov éxrpéwys, Eur. Suppl. 483 
TO dvaTuxes 6é Tobr’ és dANov ExT pret. 

616 mupyov and ekrobev are stressed : 
7.2. ‘may Zeus slay them, and before they 
break into the stronghold.’ They have 
occupied our land (yas); now they are 
assailing our walls; may death fall upon 
them from the ozfer side. 


9 


3rd anti- 
strophe. 
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AIZXYAOY 


> e / , 
AT. tov €Bdopov 8) tovd ef’ EBSopais mUhaus 
A la) V4 
héEw, TOV ad’Tod Gov Kaclyyyntov, TOhEL 


An , 4 
col 8 as aparaL Kal KATEVXETAL TUXGS, 


620 


‘\ i 
mipyo.s ereuBas KamuxnpuxOeis xOovi, 
Lal PF 
ahdéoov maar’ ére€vaxyaoas, : 
cot EvppéperOar Kal ktravov Gave reédas, 


A lal St > od 
“A Cavr atyactnpa Tas avdpnarnv 

~ \ o: \ 4 4 0 “4 
duyn Tov avrov tovde tetaacbar TpoTov. 


625 


TowavT avTet Kal Heovs yeveOdtous 
Kane TATpOas yns emomTynpas utwy 

lal es 4 , 
tav av yevérbar tmayxv IloAvveiKous Bia. 


618 viv é¢? Brunck, rév 7’ é¢’ Blomf., rdv mpds Dind., ordv7’ ép’ Ritschl. }- 
‘620 olas y’ dpara M as altered by m’, which corrects of (M?) to of and writes as 


in an erasure. Corr. *ed. ¥. 


olas 7’ apara col 7’ éwetxerae Weil. 


621 xGovds 


618 Tov €B8opov 81 r6v5": ‘we come 
in this case to the seventh and last.’ 8y 
(akin to 76) closes the enumeration: cf. 
Plat. A/eno 87 E tylea Kal icxds Kal 
KadNos Kal mAodTos 57 (‘and here we will 
stop’). Apart from the actual list of the 
gates there is doubtless a suggestion in 
éBdouov of a sacred and complete number, 
and this gives further point to 67. Gram- 
matically the expression is not as if Tov 
had preceded é¢ €Bdduats wvdats, but 
(literally) ‘I will enumerate, at the 
seventh gate, in this instance the seventh 
and last.’ In Eur. Phoen. 1123 these 
gates are called the Kpyvata. See Intro- 
duction § 16. 

619 sq. ode *ool @ ds k.t.A. See 
crit.n. The error of M is to be emended 
by better means than the olas of the 
second corrector. Any reader must feel 
that é\eu by itself (especially as placed) 
is weak and insufficient. It is true that 
Polyneices invokes mischief on the country 
(621 sq.), but he also invokes it individu- 
ally upon Eteocles (623—625). It is no 
rational summary of the passage 621— 
625 to describe it as an imprecation on 
the wéds, The sense required is provided 
in the text, where the emphasis on oot is 
brought out by its position. 

The pleonasm in d&parat Kal Katev- 
XéTat is purposed, emphasising the 
wickedness of his deliberate and insistent 
imprecations. Emphatic pleonasm, being 
true to nature, is familiar in drama: cf. 
Eur. 2. 7. 490 émiorduerOa Kal yryvo- 
okouev, Soph. Ant. 41 ef Evrovjoes Kal 
fuvepydoy oxémet, Shak. Mach. 2. 3. 79 


The spring, the head, the fountain of 
your blood | Is stopped. 

621—625 The lines should be taken 
as quotation in or. obl. of the actual 
language of Polyneices. This is essential 
for a proper interpretation of tas (624) 
and tovSe (625). Cf. Ag. 1600 pépov 
& ddeprov IeNorldats émevixerat, | Aax- 
tioua delarvou Evvdikws TiBels apa, | obrws 
ddéc Gar wav 7d H\ecoPévous yévos (repre- 
senting the direct ofrws 6\otro). So here 
Polyn. says Evudepoluny atir@ Kal 
KTavav Odvouw wédas, i puyy Tov avTov 
Tovde Tpbtov Ticaiuny (adrdv), dryuacrhpa 
Tas (=obrws) dvipnddrny (dvra). 

621 sq. Tipyots érepBds: not mount- 
ing the walls for the purpose of procla- 
mation, but having set foot upon them 
successfully in the assault.—kamuxnpv- 
xSels and éweftaxxdoas carry on the 
same sense of ém-, which is that of 
triumph or exultation. He plants his 
foot (cf. Nat émBFvac) upon the walls 
(as a victor on a fallen enemy, cf. Plut. 
Dem. 21. 1); he is proclaimed conqueror 
over the prostrate land (cf. xnptooew and 
dvaxnpvooew in the games); he utters 
the jubilant cry of assured victory over 
it.— x@ovt is understood did xowod with 
the words which follow it. It is better 
not to make éreiaxxdoas synchronous 
with, and explanatory of, émuxnpux6els, 
as if his loud paean were the manner 
of signifying that the capture is achieved ; 
the words form an independent notion. 
For the sense of mwatav’ see 254 (n.) and 
Smyth Gk. Melic Poets p. x1... With ddo- 
oipov cf. do. 10 ddwoimor...Bdtw. 
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Scout. Last to the seventh I come, at the seventh gate— 
to thine own brother. These the bans and curses he calls down 
upon the town and thee ; that with foot planted upon the walls, 
and proclaimed triumphant o’er the land, he may raise loud the 
conqueror’s exulting shout, then match himself with thee, and, 
slaying thee, die at thy side. ‘Or’ saith he ‘if he live, he who 
thus sets me at naught with banishment, may I punish him 
with exile, like for like with this!’ Thus doth he shout, and 
withal calls upon the Gods of kin and fatherland to give his 
prayers regard—prayers all his own—a mighty Quarreller in 


good sooth! 


rec. KamoxnpuxOels xAovds Keck. 


624 (Gy Schiitz, Heimsoeth. }. 


Tes Ma, 


Tov 8 rec., 6 ws rec., THs o’ Ald., cs Prien. dvdpn\arav Blomf., dvdpyddrns Madvig. 


The passage requires interpretation only. 


628 Bia m. 


623 ool: emphasised.—tupdépec Bar : 
‘be pitted against’: cf. 497 Evvolcerov.— 
kal Ktavav Bavety méAas: not that he 
prays to die himself, but he proclaims 
his readiness to die, if only he can first 
kill. This form of expression is frequent. 
Cf. Cho. 437 eer’ éyw voodicas édoluav 
(where schol. quotes Callimachus reOvainv 
67’ éxelvov dmomvetcavta Tubolunv), Eur. 
El. 281 Odvowuun pntpos aiw’ émucpatac’ 
éufs, Soph. 47. 390 m&s ayv...tovs du- 
cdpxas ddéacas Bacidhs | TéAos Odvouwe 
xavrés; For the alternative cf. Soph. 
O. C. 1306 (dws)... Advow ravdikws | 
m Tovs 760 éxmpatavras éxBadoume vis; 
(Polyn. logq.). 

624 sq. q fav’ «.7.d.: Polyneices 
would say ‘ Or, if I do not slay him, but if 
he (escapes me and) still lives, may I punish 
him, who outrages me thus with banish- 
ment, with exile in the same manner as 
this (of mine).’ The expression is full, 
after the manner of the verba concepta in 
prayers, oaths or vows, which seek to 
avoid ambiguity by such redundancy. In 
arusactypa there is scarcely the same 
force as in dtyudw. Polyneices is indeed 
rendered dros as a Cadmean, but he is 
also set at naught, or flouted as a brother 
and a prince.—rév atrov tpdmov was 
evidently part of a formula in praying 
for retribution: cf. Cho. 272 ef un meres 
Tod marpos Tovs aitlous | tpdmrov Tov avrov, 
avTamoKkTewa Néywv. 

626 sqq. Towatr’ auteik.t.A. Kal= 
‘and withal’ (so e¢=et tamen), z.e. ‘and, 
while so crying, he (yet) dares to call the 
gods of kinship, belonging to the father- 
land.’ There is a double emphasis on the 
irony of the prayer. Though he is medi- 


tating harm to the country (7éAe.) and 
dishonour to its gods (569 sqq.), he still 
calls upon the gods of that country 
(atpwas); while meditating the slaughter 
of his brother, he calls on the gods of kin- 
ship (yeveAlous).—émomrypas: to direct 
them to successful issue: cf. Cho. 1, 581, 
1061 (dA evruxolns, Kal o éromrredwy 
tmpbppwv | Beds pvddooo) and émémrns 
(Pind. 4. 9. 5 ILv@dvos almewas duo- 
KAdpos érdmrats, z.e. Apollo and Artemis 
at the Pythian games). 

This monstrousand unreasonable prayer 
he can only make through his character 
as ILo\v-velkns (cf. 564).—mayxv Ilodv- 
velkouvs Bla: ‘in very truth a mighty 
Quarreller.’ The force of mdyyxv is that 
of xapra in 400, 402.—The phrase with 
Bla is not here a mere periphrasis, but 
rather it=IloAuwelkys Biawos, and mayxu 
is felt with both members of the phrase. 
[It is exceedingly feeble to join rayyxvu to 
émonThpas yevér Oar. | 

Not merely is tv dv more emphatic 
than wy; AcT@y would have been sufficient 
in itself if there had not been some special 
point added by these words. We may 
explain by (a) ‘zs prayers’ as opposed 
to ours, z.é. he asks the gods to ignore 
our prayers and to further his; or (4) 
suarum (in eg. Cic. Fin. 3. 1. 4 rheto- 
rum artes verbis in docendo quasi privatis 
utuntur ac suis) ‘his very own’ or ‘truly 
his,’ z.e. such as belong indeed to a Io\v- 
velxns. The latter is manifestly much 
more effective. [The use of 6 ds=seuus 
is not very frequent in tragedy, but in 
Soph. O. C. 5t9 for buws 6 y’ “Ards rods 
vbuous Tov’rous moe? we should surely 
read rovs ovs.] 
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/ 
EXEL de KAWOTNYES €VKUKAOV OQakKOS 


Surdoby TE OHMA TPOTMELNXaVHMEVOV. 


630 


ypvonratov yap avdpa tevynoTny ide 
aye Yury Tis Toppovws Tyovpery. 

Aikn 8 ap evar dno, as Ta ypappata 
héEer ‘“‘Kataéw § avdpa rovde, Kat wow 


9 , » 
e€er Tatpdwv Swpdtwv T émiaoTpodas. 


635 


Vale! > / > XN > / 
TOLAUVT EKELYMV EOTL Ta€eupypata. 


629 yp. cvGerov schol. |. 


632 joxnuévn Butler. 
634 \étec M (é by m), Aéyer rece. ¥. 7 for & rec., y’ Schiitz. 


633 Aixy yap Hermann. 
635 rarpay recc. 


636 éxeivy y’ Pauw. I formerly suggested roar’ éxeivow (sc. Aixns kai Ioduveixous) 


629 katvornyés. Polyneices, a Boeo- 
tian, would previously carry an oblong 
Boeotian shield, but since his sojourn 
at Argos, and as a member of the 
Argive army, he now bears one which 
is truly round (ev¥KvKov).—-katvomnyeés 
is not therefore merely picturesque, 
although such panoramic and realistic 
touches are not despised by Aeschylus or 
his epic authorities (cf. 578 mayxadkor, 
529 and context). The shield actually is 
new, and, for a Boeotian, it is in a new 
fashion (katwo-). The notion in -mnyés 
is not simply of making (=-zranréy), but 
such a shield is ‘built,’ as being con- 
structed with leather base, bronze plates, 
figures in relief and dxavov within. Cf. 
anktov a&porpov (Hom. Od. 13. 32) and 
Zl. 5. 193 Slppo | kadol mpwrorayers 
veotevxées (which further illustrates the 
appreciation of newness, as does //. 21. 
592 Kynuls veorevxTou Kacotrépoo). Had 
the shield not been new it could not have 
borne this particular blazon, nor would 
there have been any need to describe it 
to Eteocles. [The conjecture et@erov 
destroys an important point.] 

630 Simdotv: zc. there are two 
separate figures of equal importance in 
the picture. The other oruara have 
either shown one figure or a compact 
group (eg. the Sphinx holding a Cad- 
mean). — TpogpepnxXavynpévoy: see 528 
(n.). It would seem that the figure of 
Justice actually moves on the shield in 
leading the man. 

631 xpvorjAaroy. For gold work 
on shields cf. Hom. 7/7. 18. 517 dugdw 
xpucelw xpioera dé eluara Any, ibid. 574 
ai dé Bbes xpuooto rerevxaro Kacowrépou 
re, [Hes.] Scut. 183 (warriors on the 
shield) apyipeor, xptoea mepl ypol reixe? 
éxovres. The metal here is not inlaid 


(as in 481), but is hammered plate.—i8etv 
is commonly treated as an idle addition 
to tevxnotyy, but this is not-just to the 
poet. The point of the word is that the 
gold plate displays not only a man, but 
a man in full armour, the work being so 
skilful that the parts stand out clearly 


delineated. (det thus virtually =‘ dis- 
tinctly’ or ‘conspicuously.’ This is 


properly the force of the infin. in e.g. 
Soph. O. C. 327 & marep diicuorp’ par, 
Eur. /. A. 274 xareldomer | rptuvas ojua 
Taupdmour opav, | ... Adgedv, Ar. Eccl. 387 
ANevkowAnOns dev, Pind. /. 6. 22 idety 
soppaes. [It is just possible to relate 
ide to the whole clause: z.e. the woman 
leads the armed man ‘ visibly,’ this being 
part of the mechanism. Cf. [Hes.] Sczz. 
166 oriypara & ws émépavro ldetv. But 
the position of the word is against this. ] 

632 yvvy tis: not strictly a woman, 
but a being represented as a woman: 
‘a female form.’—cadppoves yyoupévn. 
There is no tautology with dye, but the 
whole=‘she leads as his guide.’ The 
cwdpoctvn is shewn in her deportment. 
Though Polyneices himself exhibits no 
cwppoctvn, the artist who depicted his 
Aixn would necessarily follow the canons 
for that allegorical figure. , 

633 Alky 8 dp’ x... In the pre- 
ceding tts, in dp’, and in the fut. Ae 
we are subtly placed back in the position 
of the dyyedos while he is deciphering - 
the blazon. He sees what is apparently 
(rts) a woman; she turns out (&p’) to 
be Alxn, as one will find on reading. 
[Verrall takes dp’ as implying ‘that the 
narrator does not accept her declaration,’ 
i.e. the messenger reports it either some- 
what sarcastically or with hesitancy: ‘she 
says she is Justice.’] 


634 sq. Aéfea. The fut. might be 


~ 
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His shield, true round, is new of build, with twofold emblem 


fixed cunningly upon it. 


A work of gold displays a man full- 


armed, and as ’twere a woman leads him with sober guidance. 
‘Justice, it seems, she calls herself, according to the letters ; 
‘And I will bring home this man, and he shall have a country, 
and right to use his father’s house and substance.’ 


Such are the devisings on their side. 


Tis left for thyself to 


éori Tayyunuata, but I now retain the text, although inclined to believe that ragu- 


Bplowara is the true reading. 


(Both v for 8 and -- for -wc- are common confusions : 


cf. Ag. 1009 atdaBelg (FI.) for dBdaBela, Ar. Av. 774 ebpor (S &c.) for “EBpov (R.V.), 
Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 54 xavplay (B) for XaBplay, and Eubul. ap, Ath, 622 © xarndduorae 


due to the eye wandering from Aéyet and 
catching é§et of the next line, but it may 
very well be correct (v. sup.).—katatw: 
from exile (cf. karvévar, ka00d0s).—mrdAw 
eu: not ‘shall get’ (cx%oe), nor ‘the 
country,’ but ‘shall possess a country.’ 
He shall no longer be an exile and dons. 
A prose-writer in such circumstances uses 
peTéxew Toews. Justice does not pro- 
mise that Polyn. shall be master of 
Thebes nor of ra matp@a Séuara, but 
only that he shall have his place in 
Thebes, and in the house and its pro- 
perty._8@padrev is not merely the house 
as abode, but includes the possessions. 
See Cho. 126 (n.), and cf. Zum. 757 
*Apyetos avnp avis, év Te xpjuacw | olKe? 
matpwos. For the position of the exile 
see Cho. 135 (n.). 

émurtpopas: ‘range’ (Paley, who 
quotes 4g. 963 dvdpds redelov bGu’ éme- 
oTpwpwpuevov). Cf. Hum. 550 Eevoriwous 
Swudtwy éemistpopds, and Hesych. ém- 
otpopal’ divarpiBat, dlarrac* Aioxvdos 
Ppvii. 

636 sqq. Tovatr’ éxelvwv k.t.A. The 
exact sense of the following passage re- 
quires some search. We must first realise 
the situation. Six Theban champions 
have been sent to six of the gates; the 
seventh remains. It would not naturally 
enter into the minds of the company that 
Eteocles himself would elect to fight with 
his own brother. When he declares his 
intention (659 sqq.), both the Messenger 
and the Chorus are horrified and en- 
deavour to dissuade him. It is manifest 
that the Scout himself does not even 
think of such a meeting; he simply asks 
the king whom he proposes to send. 
It is true that in 269 sqq. Eteocles has 
spoken of posting six champions with 
himself for seventh, but the messenger 
was not then present, and, if the Chorus 
remembered the observation, its fulfil- 


ment would now seem out of the question. 
Had Eteocles appeared in full armour 
equally with the six, the case might have 
been more obvious to the Scout. But 
Eteocles is not yet armed (see 662 sq.). 
The Scout therefore enquires in all good 
faith who is to go. 

The most natural interpretation is 
therefore that at v. 635 the dyyeNos ends 
his enumeration of the Argive champions 
and now adds comprehensively ‘ such are 
the inventions on their side.’ The re- 
maining words mean ‘(my duty, so far, 
is done), it is for you now to decide who 
is the right man to send. So far as the 
carrying of announcements is concerned, 
you will always find me to be trusted ; 
(the rest is not my business); you are the 
captain of the ship.’ 

Two points must here be noted. (1) To 
refer éxelvwy to the last-named champion 
and his device, and to render ‘such are 
the devices of them (viz. Polyneices and 
his Alxn),’ is surely impossible for éevpy- 
para. éxeivo. are ‘the enemy’: cf. Pers. 
398 oddmeyE 6 duty mdr’ éxetv’ éré- 
prey and sup. 468 (rdde). (2) The 
combination avrés 78y with imperat. is 
used where a speaker has said his say 
and now leaves the matter with the 
hearer: cf. Cho. 112 at’rn ov Tatra wav- 
Odvovo’ Hin ppdoa, Luc. De Merc. Cond. 
42 0 8 ovy...abros dn axpiBGs éemcoxoray 
&xaora évvdnoov. 

With the above sense éfevpyparta is 
quite possible of the various ‘notions’ 
or ‘inventions’ which have occurred to 
the enemy as blazons. They are the 
‘devisings’ of their ingenuity. (Other- 
wise the easiest emendation would be 
*euBplopara; see crit.n.) Dem. Lacr. 
930 Toaira ToUTWY éoTl Ta Kakoupy)iuara 
reads like an echo of this place.—Soxet 
(placet) is manifestly correct. Sokeis 
(whether with wépmew or wéupew) could 
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od 8 abtés 48n yooh tiva wéwrew Soxet: 
rn 4 

@s ovToT avopl THOSE KNPUKEVLATwY ; 

penn, od 8 abros yuabe vavednpew Toru. 


ET. 


= A , , 
© Ocopaves Te Kat Oewy peya a7vyos, 


640 


G mavddkputov ayov Oidimov yevos: 
Gpor, tatpos Sy viv dapat reteapopor. 
GAN ovre Kdalew ov7 ddvperOar TpémeEL, 
pn Kal texvaly Svaopopatepos yoos. 


4 
ETOVUL® de KapTa, TloAvveixer eyo, 


645 


fae Si ~ , > , > 4 “~ 
tax’ eiaoper Oa rovTionp Omou Tehel, 
El vw KaTaker YpVvoOTEVKTA ypappara 
ér daomisos pdvovta aN doitw dpevar. 
ei S 4 Atos tats tapbévos Atkn Tapyy 


(A.B.) for -nrae (V.L.), Phryn. fr. 2 yuiodévicrov for -nrov &c.) 
641 dudv M4, auov M, dpmor rec. 
645 The final e as written in M suggests an earlier 7». 


doxets recc. y. 


637 doxet M2. 
6483 «x\aew Porson. 
TloNvuveixn rece. - 


however stand colloquially (4g. 16, Ar. 
Vesp. 177, Ran. 1421 (n.)). 

638 dvpi raSe=euol, It is scarcely 
relevant, and would be without much 
point, to refer the words to Polyneices, 
z.e. ‘you will never find fault with (the 
indefiniteness of) his proclamations’ or 
‘accuse him of giving insufficient warn- 
ing’ (viz. in 634 sqq.). As referring to 
the dyyeXos we may render kynpukevpdtay 
by (1) ‘you will never have occasion to 
blame me in respect of the news which 
I bring you,’ or (2) ‘in respect of carrying 
announcements (from you).’ The latter 
is preferable, in view of the natural sense 
of «jpvé and its cognates. The former 
notion would rather require dyyeAudTwr, 
while in xypvxevga lies the sense of con- 
veying a message entrusted. Moreover 
the line, coming as it does between od & 
avros yO. riva wéumew Soxe? and the 
same phrase repeated (in another form), 
should have some close connection with 
the former words, viz. ‘make up your 
mind whom you will send: I will carry 
your message to him; but I offer no 
advice.’ For the phrase with pépy cf. 
[Eur.] Rhes. 50 Hudov dyyedos, ws | wh 
mor és éué Twa meu elarps, 

639 yvab. vavKAnpetv. Cf. Soph. 
Ant. 1089 Wa...yv@ Tpépew Thy yMOooar 
hovxairépav, Hom. //. 7. 238 of6’ én’ 
apirepa vwunoat Body. 

640 sq. @ QScopavés: with yévos. 
As an apostrophe, referring to Polyn., 


it would have been the nom. & @eouarns. 
‘This family of ours’ is maddened by 
the gods, who mean to destroy it (gzem 
deus vult perdere prius dementat). In 
Christian phraseology, the family is pos- 
sessed of the devil. Cf. @eo8a8ys and 
Eur. Ov. 845 Oeopavet Aicon Sauels. The 
initial dactyl (if it be so pronounced) is 
upheld by Cho. 215, 984, Ag. 7, 1311, 
P.V.756, fr. 255 (® @dvare), 392 (7 Bapv). 
It is possible, indeed, that @eo- was slurred, 
as in Geduopa (Pind. O/. 3. 10), Bedyvidos 
&c. The same might be said of Zum. 40 
6p® & én’ dudare pev dvdpa Beouvoy. 
But there is no need to assume this. 
—re kal (‘yes, and...’) amplifies with 
an explanation or motive: ‘ decazse it 
is hated by the Gods.’ The repetition 
in G¢o- Gew@v is deliberate for emphasis; 
nothing less than the Gods could work 
such ruin. For the sense of puéya see 
helfwy 412 (n.) and cf. Ap. Rhod. 4. 445 
oxéTNe "Epws...uéya ottyos avOpmroww. 

mavSdkputov. To it belong mdyra 
ddxpua in the Greek sense of ‘nothing 
but’ tears.—Ot8lrov. The thought is 
not simply ‘we sons of Oedipus,’ for 
Eteocles is not distinctly regarding him- 
self as @eouavyjs. But the trouble began 
with, and is derived from, Oedipus ; 
hence ‘this family of ours, belonging as 
it does to the unhappy Oedipus.’ 

642 martpds Sy. Either (1) 89 goes 
closely with matpés: ‘yes, it is our father’s,’ 
or (2) 81 belongs to the sentence, the full 
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Say whom thou wilt send. In me a messenger’s duty shall 
never fail thee, but ’tis for thyself to captain the country as thou 
deemest best. 

ET. O maddened of Heaven, Heaven’s great abomination, 
our house of Oedipus, whose portion is all tears! Ah me! our 
father and his curses! ’Tis now they bear their fruit. Nay, it is 
no time either to weep or wail, lest our due of lamentation 
grow heavier with interest. For him so truly named—for 
Polyneices—we shall soon know what virtue lies in his blazon ; 
whether the bragging of gold lettering on a shield, and a foolish 
frenzy, will fetch him home again. Had that daughter of Zeus, 


646 rovrionw’ M, but with J as correction. rdmionu’ Victorius. 648 oundoitw 
M, ovv golrw m’ (marg.). A previous suggestion cuudolrws gpevi might find some 
support in yp. ¢pevi of rec. (Par. B), but obu golrw is better. MSS show no con- 
sistency in the assimilation of the nasal to the following consonant. With the present 


expression being efoi 64 (‘ manifestly’). 
viv in any case is very emphatic, but 89 
viv cannot be used for viv 67. The 
former application of 84 is the better. 
After the mention of Oedipus, rarpos 6 
emphasises the reference to him: ‘Of 
Oedipus—for it is from our own father 
and his curse that the trouble comes.’ 

648 KAaleyv...d8éperG8ar. As the anti- 
thetical otre...ovr’ show, the words are 
not synonymous. In a mere fulness of 
expression we should have either ov 
KAalew kal or at most od xdalew odd’. 
The verbs are similarly joined in Hom. 
Tl. 24. 48 kdadbcas cal ddupamevos, the 
former denoting tears, the latter lamenta- 
tions (cf. 50 sq.). 

644 pr Kal texvwOQ K.7.A.: an ex- 
pression so curious in the choice of both 
verb and adj. that it requires more atten- 
tion than it has received. The scholiast’s 
avéindy is feeble. Svodopsdtepos contains 
the notion of paying a ‘heavy call’ (cf. 
Bapvs), with a glance also at the pecuniary 
use of pdpos. rexvwOy (cf. réxos and sup. 
424) contains that of ‘interest.’ The 
sense is thus ‘ for fear this yéos may bear 
interest (the tone being lent by kal, which 
cannot of course go with the adj.) in the 
shape of another yet harder to support,’ 
z.é. it is no fit time (mpémet) to weep and 
wail; but in order to prevent greater 
cause for wailing (in the shape of the 
mischief threatened to Thebes by Poly- 
neices), we must act. To waste time in 
lamenting will be to increase the reasons 
for it. 

645 xdpta: cf. 400, 402 (n.), 565, 
628, Hum. go.—IIodvvelka. Either this 


or IloAvvetky (crit. n.) will stand. See 
Jebb on Soph. Ant. 31 col | kdpol, Néyw 
yap Kapué, xnptiavt’, A7. 569 Tedanave 
delEer unrpl 7°,’ EpiBola Néyw. Cf. Aesch. 
Sr. 175 “Avrucdelas...7Hs offs Aéyw Toe 
bnrpos. 

646 tou redet: ‘to what end it will 
come. Cf. Cho. 526 kal mot reXevTG Kal 
KapavotUrat Néyos; 1073 mot O7nTa Kpavel; 
Pers. 737 mGs te On Kal mot TedevTav; 
Suppl. 611. Tedetv is used intransitively 
of the issue or destination: cf. Cho. 1019 
ov 7a0° 010” darn Tedrel, Pers. 228. The 
tense may be either fut. or pres. (of vivid 
realisation) : cf. 37 (n.). 

647 sq. xpvodtevkta: zc. however 
gorgeous or pretentious. It is not ra xp. 
(‘his’), but generically ‘mere gold letters 
will have no power.’—ovdv holtw dpevav : 
either (1) with the whole phrase, ‘while 
the wits are mad’ (cf. Ag. 769 ra xpuod- 
masta 6 &be0\a ov ivy xeEpav, 2.2. 
‘where hands are defiled’), or (2) closely 
with pdvovra, ‘boasting in madness of 
mind,’ ovy being modal (cf. Soph. PA. 
1223 pres Woe adv orovdy Taxvs). The 
former is to be preferred. With dolrw 
cf. Soph. 47. 59 poirGy7’ dvdpa pavdow 
vocos, and goiradéos (=Tapdkotros, ma- 
vubdns, Hesych.). The alliteration of ¢ 
is frequently effective, as in the sarcastic 
Cho. 88 mapa pirns pity pépew. In Ag. 
497 760 €dOdv Pos Epywoev Ppévas it 
seems less designed. 

649 sq. 1 Avds tats, mapBévos Alkn. 
The article and the doubling of title are 
intended to elaborate the dignity and 
purity of the real Alxy, in contrast to the 
imaginary Alky upon the shield. ‘If 


UA a Y, a» ANGI > x 
epyos exeivov Kal ppecw, Tax a TOO HY 
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650 


GAN ovTe vw dvyovTa pent po bev oK6Tov, 
ov? év tpofpaiaw, ovr épyByoartTa To, 
out &v yeveiou Evhdoyy TPLXY@LaTOS, 
Aikn mpooetme Kal KaTngwwoato: 


» 4 
ova ev TATpM@as env xJovos KQKOUX Ua 


655 


> A la a 4 
olmal vw avT@ viv Tapactatew Teas. 
la / 

} Sar av etn tavdixws Wevddvupos 

cr \ / , 
Aikn, Svvodoa oti TavTopo ppeas. 

7 45> 

TovTo.s Tremolos eipe Kal EvoTHoopar 


avtés: Tis dANos paddov evduKdteEpos ; 


place cf. Soph. O. 7. 324 sdudwvnu’ (L). 


field. y. 652 ws Meineke. 


om 
653 fuNoy# M. 


660 


ov Tidy Ald. 651 ¢gev-yovra Blom- 


654 mpoceide Martini (from 


that (¢/a) daughter of Zeus, the virgin 
Right....?. The titles are part of the 
accepted theogony: cf. Hes. Of. 256 7 
5€ te mapOevos earl Aixn, Ards éxyeyavia, | 
kvdpi 7’ aldoln re Oeots ot “ONvurov Exou- 
ow, Theog. got, Cho. 948 Acds xépa (n.). 
—tapyv: adesset, of the praesens deus 
(cf. wapeordvar).—ékelvov: with emphasis, 
‘a man like him.’—rdy’ dv 768’ Av: not, 
of course, by a conquest in war, but 
Eteocles might have permitted it in some 
natural course of circumstances. 

651 ovydvra «.t.A.: ‘at his birth.’ 
It is injudicious to substitute debyovra, 
which would direct more attention to the 
physical process. Justice would not 
address the child during this, but as soon 
as it was accomplished. Paley quotes 
Hor. Od. 4. 3. 2 guem tu, Melpomene, 
semel | nascentem placido lumine videris, 
but Latin lacks the nice difference of 
pres. and aor. part., and here the verb is 
of addressing, not of watching. The 
latter remark applies also to Hes. 
Theog. 82. 

With the phrase cf. Pind. MW. 1. 35 
omhayxvov tro marépos a’rixa Panrov és 
alyNav... | wdiva pevrywr...uddev, Lucr. . 
170 enascitur atgue oras in luminis exit, 
Verg. Aen. 7. 660 partu sub luminis 
edidit oras, Eum. 668 év cxéroot vndvos 
TEA paumern. 

652 tpodaioiw: including madela 
(cf. 535).—épyBrjravra: specifically re- 
ferring to the age of &n8o (at eighteen). 
—mw (which belongs to the following 
verbs) can hardly be regarded as more 
than a metrical convenience. For similar 


insertions in the same place cf. Soph. 
Trach. 303 un mor’ eioldouui ce | mpds 
Tovuoy oltw omépua XwphoavTa wot, ibid. 
1060 o8@’ “EAAds ott’ &yAwacos 088’ Sony 
éyw | yalay kabalpwv ixduny Edpacé rw, 
El. 786 viv & &xnd\d mov | rdv riod? 
ameiev oivex’ Tuepedcouey, Eur. Jon 
1277, Phalaecus af. Ath. 440E Toa 6€ 
mivew | otris of avOparwv jpiwev ovda- 
wa Tw. 

653 yeveov EvAdoyy TpLxXdparos: 
(t) with -yevelov dependent on tptxd- 
paros=év TQ oudAdéyew Td TOD ~yeveiou 
Tpixwua: (2) with -yevelov possessive = ‘in 
his beard’s gathering of hair.’ The order 
points to the latter. ‘As his beard thick- 
ened its hair’ is no mere periphrasis. 
The beard had begun to show already 
in the previous stage of &pmBos, but it 
gathers thickness in the next. He is no 
longer prov brnv7irns but grows a full 
yévevov. 

654 mpoceime kal katniiwoaro: ‘ac- 
costed and recognised,’ the latter verb 
being exegetical. There is no gain, but 
a loss, from reading mpooetSe. Cf. Cic. 
Phil. 2. 33 affart atque appetere, Eur. 
Suppl. 959 od5’ “Apreuis Aoxla | mpoc- 
PbéyEar’ dv ras dréxvous, Or. 520‘ ENEévnv 
...o0mor’ alvéow, | or’ av mpocelrow’, 
1605 tis 5 av mpocelra o’; Hipp. 792, 
Alc. 194 xotris jv ottrw Kakds, | dv od 
mpocetre, Theodect. af. Ar. Pol. 1. 4 Ths 
av mporemew akiisoceev Adtpw; In Ag. 
769 (Alka) ra ypuodracra 8 20a ovy 
mlvw xepGv | radwrpdros duuace AuTode’ 
dova mpooéBa rou we should read mpocé- 
garo. The notion that Justice would 
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the virgin Right, countenanced his acts and thoughts, perchance 
that might have been. But neither when he escaped the dark- 
ness of the womb, nor in his nurture, nor when he grew to man, 
nor when the hair was thickening in his beard, did Right deign 
to accost or own him. Nor, yet, methinks, does she stand at his 
shoulder now, when a fatherland is outraged. Surely not right, 
but all a lie, would be her name of Right, if she partnered his 
reckless purpose. 
In this faith will I go and face him—I myself. Whose place 
is it more than mine? Whose rather? Leader to leader, brother 


schol.). The substitution in schol. is perhaps accidental (cf. Soph. 0.7. 463 Aeddis 
eide mwétpa as variant for ele). }. sor’ eide Wakefield. 655 ovr’ M, corr. 


recc. xakovpyla Hartung. j. 
658 dikn M2. 


657 i#dy7’ M, corr. wm. 


H Of7’ Weckl. &c. 4. 


not ‘have a word to say’ to Polyn. is 
surely as natural as that she would not 
‘look at’ him.—arnfteoaro= ‘deemed 
worthy of herself, z.e. of her society’; 
the opposite of daatwwicba (Hum. 366 
Zevs...a|Eouscov €Ovos rode déoxas | as 
amniwdoaro, a passage which further sup- 
ports mpocetre). Cf. Ag. 894 rooicdé 
tol vw aka mpoopbéyuacw. 

655 ovd’ év watpwas pry K.T.A.: ‘nor 
yet again, be sure....’ For ov8é...pajv 
cf. 794, 525 (ov unv...ye), Cho. 188 add’ 
ovde unv vw 7 KTavotc’ éxelparo, Eur. 
Or. 1117, Hel. 1047.—matpwas stresses 
the zmpretas, in which Afxn can take no 
part (571 sqq.).—kakovxla: Kakdcee 
schol., but strictly the word describes 
a condition, z.¢. év Tw Kakws éxew Tih 
marpl6a wm’ avrod. This is its sense also 
in Plat. ep. 615 B els dovAelas EuBeBAn- 
KOTeS 4 Tivos &\Ans Kakovxlas weralrvoc. 

656 otpac: sarcastic meiosis.—7méAas 
is not otiose, but adds the notion of zeal 
to wapacrarteiv (‘support’). She cannot 
stand by him with that closeness which 
makes for effective help. 

657sq. 7 S47 is preferable to 4 S4r’ 
as being a more natural and accepted 
combination. 1] would require a different 
position of 677’, e.g. % eln dy djra.— 
qavd(kws never merely=ayted@s (Jebb 
on Soph. 77. 611), but is based on the 
earlier sense of dixy (‘manner’) already 
discussed (586, 592, 594 n.). In Cho. 
677 mpos Tovs Téxovras mavdlkws men n- 
uévos | Tebver’ ’Opéorny eimé the sense is 
not mdvrws but ‘acting rightly by your 
trust’; Suppl. 423 ppdvriov Kal -yevod | 
mavolkws evoeBhs | mpdéevos (with all the 
dix implied in the connection). At the 


same time there is in tavd{kas...Alky 
an obvious play which necessitates our 
giving to mavdixws some of the distinct 
sense ‘justice.’ Dike would be falsely 
named, with every ‘plea’ against her. 
Her name would be false by all the 
width of what is meant by dlkn (=‘we 
should, with all justice, deny her the 
name of Justice’). This application of 
the adv. would have been more manifest 
if the sentence had taken another shape, 
e.g. 1 Sjra mavdikws ay héyouuev Wevdw- 
vupov evar Alxny. 

tmavToApw is itself a negation of dlxy, 
since 6ikn lays down limits. Without 
épévas the word would not connote dis- 
traction or frenzy.—gwt\ contains, as 
often (but not invariably), a suggestion 
of contempt or pity. 

659 sq. Tovro.s: ‘these arguments.’ 
—avrés gains emphasis by its position, — 
paAXov évdtxdrepos is here probably not 
an ordinary double comparative (though 
Thom. Mag. p. 238. 8 quotes this pas- 
sage after remarking that poets kaworo- 
wodcr in that use). Analysed it=‘who, 
rather, is more called upon?’ Cf. Sppi. 
285 AcBuorikals yap uaddov éudepéarepac | 
yuvatly éore (‘rather, I should say, you 
are more like...’), Eur. #7. 222 &dous 
Krdvowuue waddov éxOlovs céOev (‘may I, 
rather, kill others, who are more hated’). 
For passages containing combined com- 
paratives see Plat. Phaed. 798, Gorg. 
487D, Eur. Hec. 377, Hipp. 485, Xen. 
Cyr. 2. 4. 10, lophon fy. 2 (rocovTw man- 
Aov jooov etoerar), Ath. 275 B. 

évSucwrepos: ‘more fit and proper.’ 
Again with basis di«y = ‘appropriate con- 
duct’ (594 n.). 
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€xOpos oiv €xPp@ otyjcopan. 


dhép ws TAXOS 


Kunpioas, aixuns Kal métpwv tpoBAnpata. 


*AT. wn, pirtar avepaov, Oidizouv tékos, yern 


> ‘\ 


€ Mee tf > > 4 3 
opyynyV OMOLOS TH KQKLOT avdwpeva 


665 


a\N’ dvdpas “Apyeiour. Kadpmetous adts 
€s YElpas e\Mew: aiwa yap Kalapowwov. 


663 werpav M (but € was previously accentuated). E : 
: 4 664—672 These lines are assigned in the MSS and 


editors omit the line, but j. 


aixuny kal mrep@v recc. Some 


661 sq. dpxovtl t’ apxwv k.t.A. To 
punctuate after this line and make the 
words depend on the previous fvoty- 
copat (with ris...évdicwrepos parenthetic) 
leaves €x@pos odv éx@p@ rather weak. 
Moreover to say ‘I will go and match 
myself—to whom is it more proper ?—as 
leader against leader and brother against 
brother’ is highly unnatural, since it is 
in no way évéxoy for brothers to fight. 
As punctuated, and as translated above, 
the text means ‘we are public enemies in 
our commands, we are private enemies 
as_ brothers.’ —ovy...oTyoopat is so- 
called tmesis. 

662 sq. ép ds taxos k.T.A. Ad- 
dressed to some attendant or to his at- 
tendants in general.—kvynpid8as: He 
might have said ‘Bring me my armour’ 
(cf. Eur. Phoen. 779 éxpépere Tevxn Tav- 
oma T augdiBrAnLaTa), but the words are 
more precisely those which would be 
used in the circumstances. He is not 
yet armed, otherwise his xvnutdes would 
already have been upon his legs. On 
the contrary, he calls for that part of his 
armour which was always first donned 
by the epic warrior (and naturally so, 
since the body-armour prevented free 
stooping). Cf. Hom. //. 19. 369 xvn- 
pidas mév mpOra rept xvhunow &OnKev 
(and then the @wpnz), 3. 330, Batrachom. 
124 kynutdas wev mpdrov éprpuocer, [Hes.] 
Scut. 122 ws elrdv xvnutdas dpecyadxoro 
paewod | ...€0nxev, devrepov ad Odpnxa. 

alxpys kal métpwv «.t.A. The shins 
were easily assailable, and not least with 
stones (//. 4. 518 xepuadiy yap Bdjro 
mapa opupov dxpioevre | Kviunv dekcrephy 
... | dudorépw dé révovTe kal doréa Naas 
dvaidns | dxpis amndolnoev). For the 
necessity of protecting them cf. Od. 24. 
228, Alcaeus fi. 56. 4 Adumpar Kvdudes 
dpxos loxipw Pérevs. In //, 21. 592 sqq. 
Agenor casts his javelin and smites Achil- 


les on the shin, but the xvnuls saves him 
(ovd’ érépnoe, Ge00 & npixaxe 6Gpa). The 
obj. gen. is of a common type: cf. Ag. 
938 cKdy...Deiplov xuvds, Soph. O. TZ. 
1200 Gavarwy...mipyos, Eur. Orv. 1488 
Oavdrou mpoBordv, Plat. Zim. 74B mpo- 
Bodh kavpdrwr, /]. 4. 137 mitpns O, ay 
epdpery, épuma xpods, Epxos axdvTwy, Ap. 
Rhod. 4. 201 domldas ... €xua Bodrdwy. 
With mpoBArpara itself cf. Plut. Aor. 
691 D Teppavol pev oty xptous mpd8rnua 
mowtryrac Thy éoOjTa pdvoy, Ar. Vesp. 
615. 

If it is asked why Aesch. adds this epic 
apposition to kvnuidas at all, the answer 
lies in the thought: ‘ bring me my greaves, 
to be ready for spear and stone,’ z.e. ‘TI 
will prepare myself for fight in every 
shape, but a man must protect himself.’ 

664—672 Lines 664—669 have al- 
ways been given to the Chorus (ze. the 
Coryphaeus) and 670—672 to Eteocles, 
but editors have been sorely puzzled to fit 
them with a natural sense. It will be ob- 
served that, except in the orryouu@la and 
in the place (356—361) where the leaders 
of the two juxdpia speak three lines to 
each other, the part of the Chorus has 
always been lyrical. Nor does the Cory- 
phaeus anywhere make a set speech. It 
is unnatural that one of the Theban 
women of the Chorus should take the 
position of a full actor and deliver a 
pijovs to the king. The sentiments of the 
Chorus are sufficiently expressed in their 
proper lyrics (673 sqq.). The ascrip- 
tion of the speech here to the Chorus 
must have been due to the notion that 
there was no other character upon the 
stage, it having been assumed that the 
dyyedos had withdrawn at v. 639. But 
the Scout was still waiting for instruc- 
tions as to the seventh gate, not expect- 
ing Eteocles himself to undertake it. 
The lines are therefore most naturally 
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_to brother, it will be standing foe to foe. [Zo an attendant.] 
Bring me forthwith my greaves, to fend off spear and stone. 


Scout. No! son of Oedipus, of men most precious. Let not 
your temper grow wrong as his who speaks so wickedly. Nay, 
enough for Cadmeans to fight with men of Argos, for that 


bloodshed leaves no stain. 


editions to two speakers, viz. 664—669 to the Chorus, 670—672 to Eteocles. 


MR io 


But death like this, dealt one to 


Corr. 


667 xépas M, corr. recc. KxaOdpov.ov M, but the correction seems. 


put into his mouth. This creates no 
difficulty as far as v. 669. But, further, 
it would not only create no difficulty, it 
would on the contrary remove one of a 
very serious kind, if the following lines 
(670—672) were also assigned to him. 
After warning Eteocles that the pollution 
of deliberate fratricide is beyond pur- 
gation, he continues, ‘if any calamity 
were to happen to a man (z.e. if he meets 
his death), let it be without shame (such 
as would occur in this case), for that is 
the only advantage (of one over another) 
where dead men are concerned; but 
when calamity is combined with shame 
(as it would be in such a fight as yours), 


there is no good word to be said’: 7.e. if 


Eteocles is perchance to meet death, let 
him meet it elsewhere than in deliberate 
and shameful conflict with his brother. 
aisxpa (turpia, prava) are things morally 
wrong. 

In the mouth of Eteocles the lines are 
practically unintelligible. It has been 
supposed that he is speaking of the ‘dis- 
grace’ of refusing a challenge; but this is 
no answer to the question of pollution, 
and, if he means ‘well, if such a mis- 
fortune (as the killing or being killed in 
polluted fratricide) is to come, let it come 
without cowardice on my part,’ the re- 
mark implies a curious inconsequence and 
tangle of mind. Moreover if Eteocles 
has not spoken since v. 663, his next 
uncompromising speech (676) has more 
effect than if he had uttered the moral- 
isings of 670—672. But the strongest 
arguments for the new ascription are to 
be found in (1) the simplification which 
results, (2) the unlikeliness that the set 
speech belonged to the Chorus. 

664 OiS{rov tékos. Whereas pfAtar’ 
dvSpav is the appeal of affection to the 
man, this is the appeal of respect to the 
king. Cf. 359. It is better not to as- 
sume any reference to the temper of the 
father as a warning to the son. 


665 dpyyv: ‘temper and disposition,’ 
wider than ‘anger.’—T@ kdkior’ avde- 
pévw: viz. Polyneices, ‘who utters such 
words of wickedness.’—at8opévw is mid- 
dle, as in Cho. 151 maéva rod Oavdvros 
éfavdwudvas, Lum. 383, Soph. 47. 772 
otpivovcd vw | nvdadr’ ém éxOpols xeElpa 
gpowlav tpémew. The reference is to 620— 
625. [It would be extremely feeble to 
take t@ as generic, whether with avdw- 
vévw as middle or as passive. It is, 
again, very far-fetched to render ‘him 
who bears the worst of names’ (viz. IloXvu- 
velxet). Nor can the sense be 7@ kdxiora 
dé cou avdwuévy (schol.), ‘to him whom 
you so vehemently reproach.’ A possible 
version is ‘to one who is called kdkwoTe,” 
z.é. a dvoyervys, ignorant of nobility and 
its obligations. This might add some 
point to the honorific Oléérov rékos of the 
previous line. For avééyv so used cf. 
Eur. And. 19 Ocescards dé vw hews | 
Geridevov avdg, Alexis ap. Ath. 242C 
6 Tapapacyrns év Bporois avdwuevos. But 
the rendering would be too far-drawn. ] 

666sq. GAN dvbpas’Apyeloiot k.7.A.: 
z.é. it is enough for the two armies to fight, 
they are foreigners to each other; we do 
not want Cadmean against Cadmean, 
still less when those Cadmeans are bro- 
thers. In &Ats the thought is that mat- 
ters can be decided ‘sufficiently well’ 
without any blood-pollution; there is no 
need for Eteocles to take the gate. 

aipa ydp Kaldpovov of the MS can 
hardly be rendered (as by Verrall) ‘for 
there is blood for cleansing.’ To say 
nothing of the abruptness through the 
omission of the substantive verb éor« (not 
éort), it is not the case that in a battle 
between foreigners the slayer needed 
purification by the ceremony of Lum. 
452 (or dv mpos avdpos alwatos Kka@ap- 
ciov | cpayal kabaimdtworveod7dov Borod), 
Ap. Rhod. 4. 693—717, Cho. 10357 &c. 
Such purgation is necessary only for 
homicide within the same tribe, or of 
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dvSpotv 8 dpaipow Odvatos ad avtoKTovos, 
lal la) la) / 
obk €oTL ynpas TOvdE TOD PLAT pLATOS. 


, > , dl 
EliTep KAKOV PEpoOL TLS, ALaXVYNS ATEP 670 
E | 4 a 
goTw: povov yap Képoos ev TebvnKoow 
lal nw » = > / > En 
Kakav S€ Kao ypav ovTLV EUKAELaY Epets. 
, - , , , 6 x 
orp. a’. XO. TL pewovas, TEKVOV; pT’ GE CupoTrAn- 
» a A ? 
Os Sopipwapyos ara pepérw: Kakod 5 
> , a 
exBar epwtos apxar. 675 
lal > , 
ET. éet 10 Tpaypa Kdpt éemiomépyet Geos, 
necessary. $. 668 adrdkrovos M, avroxrévos m’. dy Elmsley for a5. 670 pepe 
recc. Some prefer the punctuation ...drep, | éoTw" 671 xidos Pauw. éy m and 
schol. ef Biicheler. péver yap xépdos év Heimsoeth. refynxdrc rec. 672 k’ aicxpav 


M. evk\ecay M. 


e0 kAvew Lowinski. 4. 


eUkNeav dépecs Halm. 673 m’ writes 


a &évos, or in some other circumstances 
creating a bond. Cf. Oracl. ap. Ael. 
V. H. 3. 44 éxrewas tov ératpov dutywv" 
ot o éulavey | alua, wédNers 5€ Xépas Kaba- 
pwrepos 7) mdpos joa, a passage which 
might rather indicate the meaning ‘for 
the blood (so shed) is purifying blood’ 
(viz. through being shed in a good cause). 
If we retain ka8apovoy it must be in this 
sense, since it cannot simply=xa@apdév 
(‘the bloodshed is pure’). But the notion 
is somewhat recondite, and it seems 
better to read *ka@dpotpoy (cf. Bidciuos, 
dprjgysos, aXwWotnos, olknoiuwos &c.). This 
does not mean that any purgative process 
of the above ritual kind was needed, but 
simply that the blood could be washed off 
the hands, and there an end. It created 
no ulacua akdBaprov. 

668 dvSpoty 8’ épatporv. The dual is 
effective, bringing the consideration down 
from the generalities of the plural to the 
particular case of two (‘like you’). Stress 
lies on 6palpowv.—d8" atroxrovos=‘in 
this deliberate spirit of murder.’ There 
may be purification in some other in- 
stances of domestic homicide (cf. Azz. 
281 unTpoxrdvoy ulacua 5° ExmNurov wédet). 
We may, if we choose, call the line a 
provisional nominative, but it is better to 
speak of it as an effective aposiopesis. 
Cf. Cho. 518 ra mwdvra ydp Tis éxxéas 
av@ aiuaros | évds, udrny 6 pdyxOos, zbid. 
1057 (n.), Az. 100. 

669 ovK lot yipas K.T.A.: Zc. it re- 
mains always young and fresh (od wapal- 


vera: cf. Zum. 280). Similarly Soph. 
O. C. 954 Ouuot yap obdévy yipds éoriv 
GAXo why | Gavetv. But there may be 
also a reference to yypas in the sense of 
the old skin sloughed off by a snake or 
other animal: cf. Theophr. fr. 177 (Ww) 
Tovs adotaxovs...exdverbal (pyar) Td yFpas, 
Arist. HY. A. 5. 17- 10 ynpas éxdvverv, 
Aesch. 77. 45 xa@alpouat d€ yipas. So 
Eum. 286 xpovos kabalpec ravTa ynpacKkwy 
buod. 

rovSe rod: more emphatic than rodde. 
For the thought cf. 721, Cho. 70 mépor 
Te wayres Ex wads 0500 | <dor> Balvortes 
Tov XEpouveh Povoy Karap|péovres tOvcav 
bara. 

670—672 clrep Kakov dépor tis: 
a euphemism (=el rue maBoe ris) for ‘if 
one were to be killed.’ It was preferred 
to put such disagreeable suppositions in 
the remoter form of the optative as 
well as in the 3rd pers. rather than the 
ist. Hence the apodosis erw is natural 
grammar. For kakév=xaxdy te cf. Ag. 
273 00 0) etre xedviv elre uh rervouévn 
k.7.A., Soph. O. 7. 516 el...viv voulfe 
mpos vy’ é€uod memovbévar | Noyouow et7’ 
Epyowow els BAaByv Pépov, Plat. Rep. 368 A 
Getov memdvOate, Alexis af. Ath. 74F 
mpods pmoxXOnpov 75) mpocrebev | dropetv 
memoinke. [Some prefer to punctuate 
elrep Kaxdv dépot tis aloxuvyns drep, | 
tora" | 

povevy ydp KépSos K.T.A.: the only 
advantage which one dead man has over 
another is that of being well spoken of.— 
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other by two brethren of one blood—of that pollution there 


is no growing old. 


If one should suffer harm, let it be free of shame; for that 
is all that boots when men are dead. But of harm that goes 


with shame what good word can you say? 


CuHo. Child! 


What art thou set upon? 


[Zazt SCOUT. 


Let not insensate 


lust of fight fill thy soul with wrath and carry thee away. 
Banish the wicked passion at its birth. 


iSSe. 


m over o of péwovas (cf. Eur. 7. 4. 1264 where MSS give péunve for puéuove). 
674 dopi udpyos M, corr. ny’. 


ce | OunomdnOys M, corr. recc. 
line at depérw |. 675 éxBad’ M3. 


Since Heaven with this urgency must have it so, let 


MATL 
M divides the 


év téynkdow may be either (1) ‘among 
dead men’ (whose honour in the after- 
world depended on the manner of their 
death and burial, and on their estimation 
among the living: cf. Cho. 344—352, 
483 and notes) or (2) ‘in the case of dead 
men’ (cf. 4g. 1451 Tov alel pépoua’ év 
aly | Motp’ arédevrov Umvov, Cho. 951 n.). 
These meanings may, however, coalesce. 
The article is absent when the sense is 
hypothetical rather than generic, z.e. iy 
TeOvnkores Tives wot. Cf. 611 (n.), and 
for this (frequent) use of the anarthrous 
plural, Ag. 39 wadotcw ated Kot padoior 
AjOouar, 59 wéurer TapaBaow “Epwiv 
(=d twes rapéByoar), frag. adesp. 414. 2 
Kal mpos madovTwy Kav Kakotor Keyméven | 
copy KékAnmat. 


672 Kaxov 8 kdoxpav: deeds 
which are dua kaka kal aioxpd. Cf. 


Theogn. 608 aicxpov 67 Képdos Kal Kakov, 
duporepor, [Eur.] Rhes. 102 alcxpov yap 
jpiv Kal mpds alcxivy Kakdv, 756 Kaxws 
mémpaxtat Kam tols Kaxotou mpos | alo- 
xiora. The words should not be taken 
as masculine. 

ovr’ evkAclay épets. The 2nd pers. 
is generic and might have been expressed 
by elmos dy (dicas): cf. 706, Herond. 4. 
28 ovK epets adryy, | fv un NaBy TO Hor, 
éx Taxa Wie; zbid. 32. For simple 
accus. with épels cf. Suppl. 918 ovK épetr’ 
dvapxiav. For evkdelav see 389 dvola 
(n.) and 893 dueudela. [The correction 
dépets is not required, but would be easy 
and good in itself, the act. being used in 
the sense of ‘obtain,’ ‘carry off. Cf. 
Theogn. 201 g¢épew xépdos, Soph. 47. 436 
maicav evkreav pépwv, O. 7. 590 Ex ood 


mavT dvev poBov Pépw, Eur. Hel. 66, 7. 
G5as-ueCLerosin. |) 

673 sq. tékvov: an indication of the 
age of some portion of the Chorus. See 
note to the JéGeovs. — OvpomdnOyjs : either 
(1) so full of passion that there is no 
room for the reason, or less well (2) ‘fill- 
ing thy soul’ (cf. yetpomdn67s).-—Sopt- 
papyos: 367 (n.).—depérw: ‘carry you 
away, as in P. V. gog déw dé dpduov 
pépoumat AUoons | rvetuar. wdpyw, Plut. 
Cor. 34 domep brd pevuatos pépecOar Tod 
ma0ous, or with a different metaphor or 
agency Cho. 1021 é&wrépw pépovor yap 
vikdpevov | ppéves Svcapxta, Soph. Li. 
724 dorouor | ror Bla pépovow. 

675 Pad’... dpxdv=principiis obsta. 
—tpwtos: used of any passionate desire: 
cf. Cho. 595 (n.). Philodem. de Mus. 
(Kenke p. 81) ctw1G yap 76 macav opuny 
kal émiduulay tro Tey mwahadv Epwra 
Kadeto Gat. 

676 Oo mpaypa...0eds. eds is em- 
phatic; it is Heaven which has taken 
in hand the ‘business’ (cazsam, cf. 586) 
and is pressing it on. In view of the 
following lines it should be noted that 
émuomépxetv is used of winds (Od. 5. 304. 
émtamrépxouet 6 deANat | ravrolwy avéuwy) 
and was perhaps a mariner’s word. Cf. 
also Ap. Rhod. 3. 345 lov 6’ é& dvéuouo 
béex (sc. 4 vats) Kat br’ dvépes airol | 
vorepéws xelpecow ériomépxwow epeTpots. 
[This, with the etymologising reference 
so often found in kdpta, might possibly 
suggest a supposed connection of Geds 
with @éew (as in Plat. Crat. 397 C); but 
probably this is too subtle, and kdpra 
simply =‘ beyond doubt.’] 


Ist 
strophe. 


> ’ 
aQavT, a. 
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aipatos ov Depiorov. 
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Gposakns o ayav twepos eotpv- 
ie lal 
ver TUKpoKapToV avOpokTaciay TEehew 


680 


ET. didov yap aicxypd por matpos TehEtn apa 


679 sq. The compiler of the schol. (q.v.) apparently had in his text 6 4’ duaéys and 
mixpoxapros, while oe was absent (Paley). He may also have had dytixraglay or 


avroxtaciav. 


679 m writes ém’ over éé-. 


wet 
680 dvdpon\aclay M, avdpox\aclay 


677 sq. trw kat’ otpov k.t.A. The 
metaphor is from a ship, but it is not 
clear whether the subject is yévos or 
kdpa, and whether we should punctuate 
iro kat’ ovpovy, kipa Koxutod Aaxoéy, | 
PoiBw K.t.A. or trw Kar’ obpov kipa 
Kekvrod, Aaxov | PolfBw «.t.A. We 
may thus render (1) ‘let all the race, 
loathed by Phoebus, go down the wind, 
finding for its portion the wave of Cocytus,’ 
or (2) ‘let the current of C. go on with 
the wind, carrying with it, as loathed by 
Ph., all the race.’ It happens that Aaxsdv 
is suitable either way, whether of the 
person who meets a fate, or of the destiny 
or deity obtaining control. The latter is 
distinctly the more familiar: cf. Theoc. 
4. 40 okAnp® wdda dalwovos, bs me de- 
Abyxelt, Plat. Phaed. 107 D 6 daluwy darts 
favra eld\jxet, 77. 23. 78 KHp...nrep Naxe 
yewouevdv mep, Matron ap. Ath. 698 A 
Knedvixos, dv abavarov \axe yipas, Anth. 
Pal. 9. 546 xiv mpiuvy Naxétw wé Tore 
oriBds. On the other hand Pind. ?. 5. 
96 Aaxdvres aiday is very apposite here, 
and in point of sense we may compare 
eg. Soph. O. 7. 423 edmdolas ruxwvr. 
The rhythm also makes for the former 
interpretation, and on the whole it ap- 
pears more natural to speak of the race 
as going kar’ ofpov.—trw Kat’ ovpov: cf. 
Soph. 77. 467 a@\\a radra per | pelrw 
kar’ otpov, Ar. Zhesm. 1226 tpéxe viv 
kard rods Képaxas émrouploas, Eur. Tro. 
1o2 met Kata mwopOudv, met Kara Sal- 
Kova, | unde rpoolarn mpwpav Bidrov | pds 
KOua, Ar. Lg. 432 adjow| kara Kop’ 
€uaurov odpov. The thought is prompted 
by depérw of v. 674:—Kdpa Koxvtod is 
not merely pedua K., but the water swells 
into a ‘ billow,’ which goes with the direc- 
tion of the wind. In fact cdua K. practi- 
cally =Kwkurdv kuuatvovra (cf. 475 n.), 


‘Cocytus in high wave.’ There is of 
course a blending of reference to a literal 
kwkuros and to the river of Death; hence 
the choice of Cocytus rather than Acheron. 
The notion of this river as a stream (not 
here to be crossed but) to carry one away 
was apparently proverbial. Cf. Plut. 
Mor. 106 F 67Tis Pbopas rorauds (opposed 
to 6 THs yevécews), elt’ Axépwy etre Kwxv- 
Tos Kadovmevos Urb Tov Tonrav, Anth. 
Pal. 7. 12. 3 mwdard xtpa KaydvTwr.— 
PolBw orvynSiv: the tense as in P. V. 
45 © moda mionPeica xeipwrvatia. The 
hate (with its manifestation implied in 
orvyev, 221 (n.)) was derived from the 
time when Laius disobeyed the oracle of 
Apollo (cf. 728 sqq.). Hence the mention 
of Laius rather than Oedipus.—®o(Bo, 
rather than <Aogia or "Amwé\\wH, is re- 
quired for the antithesis implied between 
the dark world of Cocytus and the light 
of day, the sense of @oiBos as ‘ bright’ 
being still poetically current (P. VY. 22, 
Bacchyl. 13. 106, Cho. 32).—ardv must be 
uttered with emphasis. 

679—681 «wpoSaxrs...tpepos: ‘a de- 
sire for biting raw flesh.’ In the first 
instance this suggests the mad _ passion 
of Hom. 27. 4. 34 ef 5€ od...dudr BeBpw- 
Bos IIplawov IIpiauord re matdas | ...7ér€ 
kev xddov éLaxéoato, 24. 212 (Hecuba) 
ToD éyh péoov rap exoyu | éoOéuevar 
mporpica (which expresses mixpia Bdp- 
Bapos Kal Onpiuddns schol.), 2id. 346 at 
yap mws airov we uévos Kal Ovuuds dvely | 
ww drorauvouevov Kpéa Eduevar, old p’ 
fopyas. In Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 6 ovdéva 
dvvacbat Kpirrew 7d wh ody Hdéws av Kal 
wudy éoblew air@v and An. 4.8.14 we 
have a deliberate semi-humorous hyper- 
bole. Cf. also Soph. /*. 731. 5 0¥8’ ws 
mpd OnBay wuoBpws édalcaro | rov ’Aord- 
ketov maida (sc. Tudeds), Eur. fr. 537 els 
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the whole race of Laius go down the wind, caught by Cocytus’ 


wave, with Phoebus’ hate upon it. 


CHO. Too fierce thy appetite, that drives thee to a rite bitter 
and raw of taste, where man is victim and the blood is blood 


unlawful. 
1p, 


m. |. dydporactay is possible. | . 
at Eur. Alc. 1037). 
Wordsworth, uérav’ Weil. 
tédeva Opa. 


Aye, for the hideous Curse—an own father’s curse— 


s 682 €xOpd recc. (a common confusion ; cf. MSS 
Tteret M, redXela m’, redel’ recc. 


Corr. Turnebus. 4. rddau? 


It would be possible, but less near, to read éyOpa... 


avipoBparas ndovas apléouat, Plut. Mor. 
462 B wunorny Kal way ddnv. 

The notion of eating raw flesh then 
suggests to Aesch. the Orphic auodayia, 
and in terms adapted thereto the Chorus 
says that passion urges Eteoclés to offer 
a human victim (cf. redety Ovolay, iepd, 
Eur. fr. 475. 11 Tas 7’ wuopdyous Satras 
Tehéoas) as if designing to use his flesh 
in the raw-eating rites. The same sug- 
gestion exists in Eur. 4. 7. 889, where 
Avoodbes WuoBpres dikac (in the madness 
of Heracles) result in od Bpouim Kexa- 
piondva Ovpow...aiwara (z.e. blood of a 
strange and unallowable kind for the 
apopaylia). In avipoxtactay there is 
thus stress on the first element of the 
compound (cf. davdpoddcxros Cho. 859), 
the point being repeated in ob Oepic-rod. 
It is to be an dvdpoxracla, not a Bouvxracta 
or Tavpoxtacia. In point of construc- 
tion atparos ov Sestotod depends upon 
-ktaclay: ‘the slaying (z.c. shedding) 
of unlawful blood, the blood of a man.’ 
Greek says xrelvewv aiua (contained acc.), 
and dydpoxrovety aly’ ob Pemordy is no 
unnatural extension. For the amopayia 
in Bacchic and Orphic ceremonies see 
Harrison Proleg. to Gk. Religion pp. 479 
sqq-, and Plut. de def. orac. 14 (where 
the ‘eating of raw flesh’ and the ‘ tearing 
to pieces’ are named). [Since the read- 
ing dvdpoxractay is not certain, and since 
maréouat is used of tasting either flesh or 
blood (Soph. Azt. 202 70éAnce 9’ aiua- 
tos | kowov mdcacGaz), it is possible that 
av8poractay is correct. This, however, 
makes no material difference to the pas- 
sage.]—mukpékapmrov: not simply ‘ bitter 
(=to your sorrow) in its consequence,’ 
but with the literal implication of the 
bitter taste, like that of unripe-fruit. 

682 sq. ¢didov ydp aloxpd «.7.d.: 
‘yes, for the curse of my father is pressing 
me to perform it,’ The usual alterations 


of tedet of M (crit. n.) are improbable, 
and the true reading should have been 
established by v. 680. The only emenda- 
tion needed is redet for rede?. Eteocles 
takes up the redeivy of the Chorus. The 
infin. (in prose normally accompanied by 
dare) follows the sense of mpoorfdver, 
as if it were drp’vec (resumed in 685) 
or xedever. Such an infinitive (strictly 
=‘for the accomplishing’) is not rare: 
cf. 611 (n.). The notion in mpoorfdver is 
that of besieging or obsession, and the 
word (or its cognates) is a vox propria 
of such haunting: cf. Ag. 1187 kal wiv 
meTuKws y’, ws OpactverOat mréor, | Bpd- 
Tetov aiua Kaos ev Sduos péver, | dvo- 
meumros €éw, cvyyovwr Epwiwy: | tuvodor 
5 tuvov Sepacw mpoojueva, Porphyr. 
de philos. ex orac. haur. p. 149 srroupevwv 
yap nuav mpoglact kal mpootfavovor (sc. the 
Keres-Erinyes), Plut. AZor. 551 D ols ovK 
drpertos 7 kaxla méguKe mpoorfavev. 

€x Opa (recc.) for atoypa (M) is plaus- 
ible, and the confusion is not rare. It is 
natural to appreciate (and over-appreciate) 
the antithesis pfAov...€x0pd. But aioxpa, 
whether as fem. (‘ugly’ or ‘shameful,’ 
or both), or as neut. object to redeiv, is 
readily translatable. We may perhaps 
dismiss the neuter with the reflections 
(1) that rede, in answer to v. 680, is 
better left without an object, (2) that the 
position points to the antithesis lou 
marpos )( aloxpa apd. This is less me- 
chanical than ¢éAou )( €xOpd.—atoxpa in 
fact combines the thoughts (1) of the 
‘shameful and wrong’ curse uttered by 
a father whom nature meant to be ¢fXos, 
(2) of the mental picture of the embodied 
Curse, the haunting fiend, with its ‘ugly’ 
face and dry hard eyes. The ugliness of 
all forms of Kfpes is apparent in the 
representations in art (cf. uédawac 6” és 
To wav BdedvKrporo Lum. 52).—plrov 
expresses relationship (‘own,’ ‘near’) but 


rst anti- 
strophe. 


orp. 3’. 
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Ma 
Enpots akdavaTous OMpLaoIN Tpoolaver, 
4 , M3 
héyovoa Képdos TpOTEpoY VOTEPOV [LOPON. 


4 
XO. dd\da od pay “ToTpUvou: KaKos ov KEKhy- 


685 


, Sy 2 rie > 
on Biov eb Kupyoas: pehavaryis ovK 
~~ , > , 9 > va 
cia Odpwy “Epwus, oTav ek YEpwv 


Beot Avoiav d€XwVvTat ; 


ET. Oeots pev 7On Tas Tapynpednpeba, 


xapis 8 ad’ nav ddopevav Oavpacerat. 


690 


, S ¥ 9 , > 4a] 4 
TL OVVY €T AV ADALVOLILEV Ode plov Popov; 


683 axkdav’rous marg. Ald. y. 
rece. }- 
only the paragraphus. 


&kXavutos Butler. ) 
685 M divides at xexAjon|. The sign for XO. comes from m, M having 
686 Biov Hartung. pedavaryis &’ ovx M (sic). Corr. *ed. with 


oupace M. 684 udpou M, corr. 


not necessarily affection (Cho. 109). 
When the expected affection is not pre- 
sent a qualifying antithesis (or expression 
of oxymoron) is frequent; e.g. Ag. 1271 
pitwy br’ éxOpGv, Cho. 233 Tovs pitarous 
yap olda vay dvras mikpovs, Eur. Phoer. 
1446 ldros yap éxOpds éyéver’, add’ Suws 
gidos. That antithesis is given here with 
fuller contents of meaning than in the 
bare €xOpa. 

683 £Enpois akAavoTois Sppac : 
circumstantial dative. The notion is of 
hardness and pitilessness. The ‘dry’ 
eye may be such from fearlessness (Hor. 
Cd. 1. 3. 18 gut siccis oculis monstra 
natantia,..vidit), or pitilessness, or mad- 
ness (Eur. Or. 389 dewodv dé Aevooes 
dupdrwy Enpais Kdpas). The last is out 
of the question here, the meaning being 
defined by dkAa’oros. The words com- 
plete the picture of the ‘ugly’ Ara. The 
glare of fiends is proverbial. It is not 
possible to keep phe the meanings of 
dkAaveros and akAavros (see Jebb on 
Soph. O. 7. 361 and cf. Cho. 698 n.). 
[Otherwise we may render ‘haunts my 
eyes, which are dry and cannot weep’; 
but this is obviously less apt, and is some- 
what against the order of the words taken 
as a whole. ] 

684 éyovra KépSos x.t.A. The 
sense is manifestly ‘declaring that an 
earlier death, rather than a late, is a 
gain.’ Death is better than protracted 
misery: cf. 691, Soph. Av. 461 ef dé 
Tod xpdvov | mpdabev Pavoduar, Képdos air’ 
éy® Néyw, Ll. 1485 Th yap Bporady ay ody 
Kakols pewerymévwr | Ovnoxew 6 péAwy 
Tod xpdvou Képdos dépou; Eur. Hipp. 1047 
Taxus yap "“Adns pacros dvdpt duoruxet. 


With pépov the grammar is simple: 
‘a death earlier than a later one,’ and 
the fulness of expression is not un-Greek 
(Eur. Andr. 392 adda thy apxhy adets | 
mpos Tip TedevTHY voTépay ovcav dépn). 
With popov (which owes its shape only 
to the preceding borépov) the meaning 
and construction are quite obscured. 
[The version ‘telling me of gain (z.e. the 
glory in the slaying of Polyneices) to 
precede the death which follows’ is not 
much to the point of the context, nor is 
such a dry analysis of the situation suited 
to the passionate state of Eteocles. We 
might render Aéyovoa as ‘counting’ (the 
gain first), but this hardly improves 
matters. | 

685 sq. p1 ‘Totpvvou: referring to 
mpootgdver (683).—kKaKds od KekANo: 
‘you will not bear the name of coward.’ 
The pride of Eteocles urges him to answer 
his brother’s challenge, and the Chorus 
argues (cf. 703) that it is not kaxla to 
refuse such an undertaking from sound 
prudential motives and when the result 
is victory. The proverb ‘all’s well that 
ends well’ or ‘nothing succeeds like 
success’ is known to Greek in the form 
dv dé Geol Tim@ow, 6 Kal pwpedpmevos aive? 
(Theogn. 169). Somewhat like is Pind. 
NV. 1. 10 eore & &y edruxla | mavdotlas 
dxpov.—Blov ed kuprjras: ze. when for- 
tune approves your course (Tig Beds 703). 
The accus. with xupety is not confined to 
such neut. pronouns and adjectives as 
may be considered ‘contained accus.’ 
(ag. Cho. 710 Kael KupotyTww Shuacw 
Ta mpbopopa, Theoc. 3. 51 ds tooohpy’ 
exlpnoer, ba? od mevoeicbe BéBador), but 
has a wider use of ‘falling in with’: 


EMTALENK OHBA> 


with eyes too hard for tears, besets me to fulfil it. 
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‘The earlier 


death comes, the more the gain, saith she. 


CHO. Nay, let urging move not thee. 
and none will call thee craven. 


Let thy life prosper, 
Will not the black-cloaked 


Hauntress of the house be gone, when the Gods accept oblation 


at thy hands? 
ET, Vhe Gods! 


Already, methinks, all care from them is 


past, and the service of ours they prize is that we perish. Why 
any longer then cringe at the doom that ends us? 


question-mark added (weddvarys Arnald). ¥ . 


Brunck. 67 ay M, oir’ ay m and schol. 


éx & Weil. 687 déuoy recc. dduous 
689 m supplies the sign for Eteocles, M 


cf. Eur. Hec. 698 én’ dxrats vi Kkupd 
Garacotas, Rhes. 113 ei pi) Kuphoes 
toneplous amd xOovds pevyovtas, ibid. 695. 
Here Blov is easier, since it may be re- 
garded either as cognate or as accus. 
of respect. The word includes material 
prosperity, which will enable him to offer 
the (liberal) sacrifices next mentioned. 

686 sqq. peAdvatyts ovk k.t.A. When 
the interrogation sign had been omitted, 
8’ was inserted to the confusion of the 
sense. The thought is that of Cho. 963 
Taxa O€ mavTedys xXpdvos duelperac | mpd- 
Ouvpa dwudrev, drav ad’ éorias | ptoos 
dmav é\don kadap|uots apav Nurjprov, Plat. 
Phaedy. 244 D, E. The sentiment is 
general: ‘one who is rich and prosperous 
can always offer sacrifices of dmromourn, 
so long as his hands are undefiled.’-— 
Séx@vrar is not simply AauPaywor. The 
gods will not ‘accept’ offerings from a 
polluted hand (Cho. 72 xepouvon, Ag. 769 
oly tiv xepav). In peAdvacyts the poet 
is thinking of the representations in art, 
in which the Erinyes wear over the tunic 
a skin (alyis), sometimes fastened at the 
waist with a knot of snakes. See illus- 
trations in Harrison Prol. Gk. Rel. pp. 
225 sqq. This may be symbolic of these 
mysterious powers moving in the dark- 
ness and perhaps the storm (Hom. //. 9. 
571 jepopoiris’ Epuwis). 

689 cots pév Sq K.T.A. Geots is 
stressed in reply to Qeol of the last line: 
‘as for the gods you speak of....’ For 
the thought cf. Soph. O. C. 385 746n yap 
éoxes édmid? ws éuod Geos | wpay Tw’ 
éew, adore ocwOjval more;—ndy: the 
hope suggested is past, the refusal of the 
gods to notice him or his brother has 
‘already’ occurred.—rws lends a certain 
lingering qualification to the positiveness 
of this assertion. The plural used through- 


T. S. C. T. 


out the passage and emphasised in judy 
must refer to both members of the Aatou 
yévous (678), Oldtrrou yévous (641). Else- 
where Et. speaks of himself in the 
singular. 

690 xapis 8’ ad’ Hpov k.t.A.: ‘and 
the way in which we can please them is 
by—perishing.’ Eteocles does not say 
with the bitterness of Ajax (Soph. 47. 
589) od Katocd’ éya Geots| ws ovdév 
dpxety ei’ dpeérns ere; (with which 
cf. P. V. ro17). Rather it is in despair 
that he argues ‘no right action in this 
matter, no sacrifice, will move them; 
they set a value only on our death’=70 
ddécOar Huds (udvov) Oauvuagerar ws xapis. 
—Bavpdterar, as often, =Tudrar: cf. Eur. 
El. 84 pbvov & 'Opéorny révd’ atvpages 
pitwv, Med. 1144, Thuc. 1. 38. For 
Xapis of a service procuring gratitude 
cf. Soph. O. C. 779 ef... | mAjpn D Exovre 
Oupov wv xpntos, ToTe | Swpotl’, dr’ ovder 
A x apis xapw péper.—ddopévoy in grammar 
is hypothetical (=jv oAwmeGa, ei dXoi- 
e0a), with the apod. in the lively indie. 
present. For the absence of péovoy cf. 
Plat. Rep. 357 A TO & mw dpa, ws Eoxe, 
mpooimoy and ibid. 352 C (n.). [The 
rendering (1) ‘and gratitude from us, 
who have been abandoned, is a matter 
of wonder (to the gods)’ is weak and 
lacks connection with the following line ; 
(2) ‘and the service rendered by our death 
is (=will be) prized (by the citizens)’ is 
too far-fetched for the Greek in the ab- 
sence of i’ dorGy, nor is it clear that this 
is the particular service which the country 
would most prize. | 

691 rf ody x.t.A.: since the Gods 
wait only for our death, why seek to 
delay it? (cf. 684). For hiatus in r¢ oby 
see 192 (n.), and for calvoupey 370 (n.).— 
rt,,.dv catvoupey; is not identical with 7é 


Io 


and 
strophe. 


avr. fo’. 
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XO. viv, dre cou map, cike’ Saipov €TrEL 

\jpatos av tporaia Xpovia perah- 

hakros lows av €Oor Oehemaréepw 

mvevpate: vov & ere Cet. 695 
ET. é&€lecav yap Oidimov Katevypata: 

dyav § adnOets evurviov pavtacpatwv 

dWes, TaTpeov xpnudtwv SaTrpLot. 
XO. meiOov yuvaréiv, Kaitep od oTepywv Obs. 
ET. \éyour’ av av avn Tis* ovd€ ypn paKpar. 700 
XO. pH Ons dd0ds od Tdad ed’ EBSdpars TVaus. 


having the paragraphus. 
in marg., Corr. “ed. y= 


692 viv bre co wapécraxev’ érel daiuwy M, with fr 

é reer ; 3 , 
An alternative viv, dre coe mdpeor’, elk’* ere Satmovwy | 
Ajuaros dy tpoaia is perhaps not so good. 


érrel douwv Ellis, éwel xAvdwy Hermann. 


693 dyrporaia xpovla M, dvrporala ypévia m. ay rpowaig Heath, av’ rporalg Paley, 


calvwuev; but=‘why should we be de- 
precating (supposing we were to depre- 
cate) ?’—6A€@piov popov. Since udpos is 
always ‘death’ in tragedy (C4o. 8 n.), 
and therefore an 6\e@pos, the adj. must 
refer to the previous d\ouévwy (‘the death 
that does so end us’). 

692 viv ote cor Tapéotakey of M is 
commonly defended (as a more emphatic 
form of viv co. m.) by the doubtful viv 
dre kal Deol Suoyever’s KAvoTe Of Suppl. 638, 
with which are compared the Latin zzze7¢ 
cum maxime and the much easier 7227¢ 
tad est quom (Plaut. Red. 664). Even 
granting the possibility of such an ex- 
pression, perhaps conceivable as a formula 
of urgency, it is hard to see what fitness 
there is in ‘now is it present to you.’ 
If the subject is “épos, the sentence has 
no relevance to the argument, although 
the expression itself may be good (Hom. 
fl, 16.852 adda Toe Hon | dye wapéorynKev 
Oavaros, Xen. Hell, 2. 3. 56 rod @avarov 
mapestnkoros, Herond. 1. 16 x) oKm 
mapéornkev). If again rapéoraxev = mdp- 
eort, éEeore the use is hard to support 
(Thuc. 1. 133 mapeornxéds is the only 
instance quoted, but see Poppo-Stahl), 
and there is scarcely an appreciable sense. 
If, retaining a proper force in dre, we 
render ‘now (avoid death), when the 
occasion has come’ the words are more 
naive than consequent. Of two emenda- 
tions which suggest themselves the one 
given in the text is preferred to an alter- 
native viv, &re wor mdpeor’, elk’ ere 
Satpdvev | Arjparos dv tpomala xpovla 
KT. (1) as keeping daluwv and érel 


and assuming only the transposition 
which is rather frequent in the lyrics of 
this play, (2) as leaving daiuwy in the 
sing., of the specific ‘evil genius,’ (3) as 
avoiding the pleonastic tpomala perad- 
Aaxrds (although the gender of the parti- 
cipial adj. is good; cf. Cho. 22 (n.) and 
add Eur. Suppl. 578 Nbyxn omaprés, 
Soph. 77. 163 jmotpay...diacperdv),—8al- 
pev is not generic, but ‘your attendant 
genius.’ Cf. Pers. 604, Ag. 1663, Cho. 
511, Menand. iwc. 18 aravre daluov avdpl 
ouptapiorarat. 

6983 sq. tporalg: originally rporala 
mvoy or avpa. Cf. Ag. 229 ppevds rréwy 
dvcoeBH tpowaiay, Cho. 771, Eur. El. 1147 
feeTarporo. mvéovow avpac Sduwv. The 
same thought (with \jua and ypévos) in 
Eur. “eracl. 702 Njua wer obtrw ordprvat 
xpévos | 7s ody. Among the seafaring 
Athenians such metaphors from favouring 
or contrary winds were naturally very 
common, ¢.g. Cho. 391, Eur. H. F. 216 
drav Beds oor mvedua meraBadav Tix, 
Soph. O. C. 612, Ant. 929: cf. mvety 
xapw, dpyjv &c. The repetition of dv 
with the verb, when it has already oc- 
curred towards the beginning of the 
clause, should never have been suspected: 
cf. Soph. 47. 155 xara 8 dv ris éuod | 
Toara Néywv ovK ay melPo.; and even 
without such separation Soph. O. 7. 446, 
ibid. 139. For dv...€@ou of a defensible 
expectation see Cho. 463 (n.) and add 
Eur, H. F. 97 @O00 7’ ér’ dy rats obuds, 
Ar. Thesm. 528, Pind. O. 2. 20, Soph. 
Aj. (86. 

BeAepwrépw (Conington) is based on 


ETITA ETT! OHBAS 
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For the mood of 2nd anti- 
It may change, and ‘trophe. 


CHO. Now, while thou mayest, yield! 
the bad Genius may haply veer at last. 


blow with milder breath. But now it is aboil. 


eae 


Aye, set aboil by Oedipus and his curses. All too true 


are the visions that haunt my dreams and apportion our father’s 


substance, 


CHo. Take a woman’s counsel, although thou like it not. 


iE. 


Say on, but to a purpose, and no long speech withal. 


CHO. Go not where thou art going! Not to the seventh gate ! 


év tpomaia Ald. y. 
pwrépor m. y. 
xarapwrépw Hermann. 

697 dacudtwy évuTviwy recc. 
AA over 6o my. 
puaxpa Robortello. 


Hesych. dedheudv: novxov (also olkrpév), 
Cf. Suppl. 1038 Oedeudv meua, where 
cod. Par. again has @adepov. “Arcadius 
(61. 3) says To dé Bedeuuds avi Tod OednuASs, 
and Bacchyl. (17. 84) has wévtidy ré vw | 
5éEaro Oednudv d&doos. The sense ‘gentle’ 
exactly suits the opposition to fet. [If 
Gadepwtépw has any apposite sense it is 
that of ‘more wholesome.’ ] 

695 {et It is not certain whether 
the subject is datuwy or \jua. The sense 
amounts to the same, but the latter is 
preferable: cf. Soph. O. C. 434 omnutk’ &ee 
6uuos (and context). Similar in thought 
is Eur. Med. 128 pelfous 6 dras bray dp- 
ic On | daluwy otkos arédwxev. It should 
be noted that fe? glances also at a boiling 
sea (Hdt. 7. 188 ris Paddoons feadons). 

696 ékélerav: sc. TO Hua or TOV 
daiuwova. The trans. use (e.g. Soph. 
Tr. 840 Néooov...xévtp’ émféoavra, Eur. 
L. T. 987 dewh ris py dawovev éréfece | 
76 Tavradewov omrépua, Ap. Rhod. 4. 391, 
Babr. 1. 95. 60 xoAh & ééfer Kapdlnv) is 
not confined to the compounds, but is 
found in the aor. of the simple verb 
(Antiph. af. Ath. 295 Dd, Dionys. Com. 
zbid. 381 D) and in the imperf. in Ap. 
Rhod. 3. 273 Tol dé Nbetpa mupl for. 
For the use of the plur. after neut. cf. 
Pers. 861 voulopara...érnvdvvov, Kiihner- 
Gerth I. pp. 65 sq-, Gildersleeve Gk. Synt. 
§ 102. ‘The intention of the line is ‘ the 
curses of Oed. set it boiling, and only 
their fulfilment can make it cease.’ 

697 évutviwv davtacpdtev «.T.X. 
The present play has said nothing of 
these dreams, but Hermann is probably 
right in supposing that they had been 
mentioned in the middle play of the 


M divides at weradXaxTos |. 
Geeuwrepw Conington (cf. Suppl. 1038 Oedeudv (M), Oadepov (P)). 
696 éféfecey recc. 
698 dornpixx M, dwrjpixx M4, dorhpcoe m. 

699 7.000 Blomfield. }. 
700—7083 With paragr. only in M. 


694 Baxdwrépwr M, Oadre- 
¥- Kar’ etyuara Verrall, 


700 tis M, ris m (superscr.). 
701 The accus. 


trilogy. They would naturally be de- 
rived from the epic. Terrifying dreams 
are one of the agencies of the Erinyes 
(Cho. 287) and other nether powers: 
cf. Hippoc. ept iepjs vovcou p. 133. 20. 
‘The visions dividing our father’s sub- 
stance’=the visions relating to the 
manner in which it should be divided. 
They doubtless concerned the ‘Scythian 
stranger’ who was the darnras (see 714 
sqq-, 801 sq.). 

699 eGov yuvartly: z.c. though we 
are but women, our advice is good. Cf. 
Ag. 360 rTowaira ror yuvaixos é& épuod 
kddets, Eur. Suppl. 294 ws modda y’ éorl 
Kamo OnrecGv copa, Hel. 1049 &kovcoy, Hv 
Te kal uv) Né€Eq copov.—rre(Bov is better 
than mot since the concession will 
require some effort.—kalirep ov otépyov: 
either (1) ‘though the advice is against 
your wishes,’ or (2) ‘though you do not 
like to accept the advice of women’ 
(cf. 216—218). The former is the more 
natural.—ov, going closely with orépywr, 
is not affected by the imperative. 

7OO avyn=drvots Kal mpaécs (Hesych.) 
and Bacchyl. (5. 162) has o¥...7is éorw | 
mpaéis Tade wvpopévas. Cf. Theogn. 461 
phmor’ ém’ amphkroor voov é&xe, poe 
pevolva, | xpyuace Tov dvvows ylverae ovde- 
pia. The word dv7 itself occurs in Aleman 


Jr. 29 dva Kai rédos, Callim. Hymn. Lov. 


89, probably in Cho. 955 (n.), and should 
be read zx/. goo. 

7O1 py AOys. Though the ortho- 
graphy (this or py €A@gs) is varied, the 
pronunciation is a synecphonesis. Cf. 
Soph. Ph. 985 tw wn Eprys exov, Ant. 
33 Toior wy elddow, Eur. Suppl. 362 
boris uh dvTidouvrever, J, T. 1322 wy &- 
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a uveis Aoyw. 
TeOnypevov iT OLE | SOUS Oe BB uvers Aoye 


x 
XO. viknv ye mevToL Kal KaKNY TLE feos. 


rn \ , ¥ ¥ 
ET. ov« avdp émhitny rovTo xpH OTEpyElv eETOS. 
/ es 
XO. dd\X adrddeddhov atpwa dpewar Gar Géndets ; 708 
lal 4 4 
ET. Oedv Si8dvTwv ovK av exdvyois Kaka. 
XO. wéppika Tav @AEoLOLKOV 
lal # 
Gesv, ov Oeots opotar, 
Tavahds0n KaKopavTL, 
Bt > , > \ 710 
TATPOS EVKTALAY Epwvv 


€BSduas wbdas should not be substituted. j. 
Bourdelot. kat «dxns is possible, but the text can hardly be improved. 


Kov KaKnv 
706 M has 


703 xadny rec. y- 


Tatda.—ov is appealing, not for atrés ob 
(as opposed to some other champion).— 
éh’ EBSopars wWUAGLS: either (1) ‘to take 
charge of the gate,’ ‘for the protection 


of.,.,’ or (2), by an old usage, in place of- 


the accus.: cf. Hom. /7. 5. 327 vnuoiv 
éml yNapupjow éNavveuev, Soph. fr. 369 
ovds péyiorov xphu’ ém’ Olvéws -yiars | 
avixe, Eur. Phoen. 1129 Kamaveds mpoc- 
Rye Noxov ém’ ?HrExtpars mvAats. The 
point of éBSdpats (stressed) is that he 
may choose some other. 

702 oy: with emphasis. With 
the expression cf. Eur. Or. 1625 Njua... 
TeOnyuéevov, Plut. Dem. 12. 3 tTHv Anno- 
obévous duBdtva mixplay, Shak. Hamil. 3. 
4.107 This visttation | Ls but to whet thy 
almost blunted purpose.—rtor ‘marks that 
the phrase is a proverb applied to the 
present case’ (Verrall). If so, the Chorus 
answers one proverb with another. 

703 vikny ye pévtou k.t.A.: ‘Victory, 
so long as it is victory, even if it is won 
without daring (with yielding), bears the 
approval of Heaven.’ The fact that a 
victory is such, no matter how it is won, 
is sufficient proof that Heaven approves 
the act; otherwise the success would not 
be gained, since the rx on which it 
depends is dispensed by the gods. Cf. 
612 Geod d€ S&pov eorw edrvxety Bporods. 
The sentiment that nothing succeeds like 
success has occurred in 685 (n.): cf.-also 
1038 (n.), Eur. Phoen. 721 Kal wy 7d 
vixdv é€orl mav evBouNa (according to one 
interpretation). The sentence is a youn, 
and it is not implied that the refraining 
of Eteocles would actually be cowardice 
or dishonour. ‘But, since victory, even 


without honour, is approved, a mere 
abstaining like yours, if you win by it, 
will do you no hurt.’ The line carries on 
their advice of v. 7or. The defeat of the 
Argives and of Polyn., without a fray 
between the brothers, will be just as 
much a victory.—Q@eéds is emphatic: 
(‘whatever men may think or say’). For 
the phrase cf. /r. 302 Wevdav dé Karpov 
éo@ drov riua Geos. 

704 otk dvSp’ omditny k.t.A. : Soph. 
El. 401 tat éore rdwn mpos Kaxav 
érawéoat. 

705 aipa Spapac8ar. The primary 
notion in dpézrew is that of plucking fruit ; 
in the middle of plucking and enjoying. 
But from the thought of fruit comes par- 
ticularly the thought of the juices of the 
fruit (Plut. AZorv. 646 B rods xumods Spé- 
mwecGa kai dro\avew). Hence such phrases 
as the present and Bion 1. 22 ai dé Barou 
vw | épxouévav relpovte Kal lepdy alua 
dpémovrat. When a fruit is plucked, its 
life is ended; when the blood dpémera:, 
the result is the same, Hence the total 
contents of the expression are ‘to drain 
your brother’s life-blood for your own 
satisfaction.’ [Verrall understands the 
word as= ‘pluck as a prize.’] 

7O6 ovk dv exdvyors= ovk dy Expiyor 
tts. Cf. Soph. 47. 155, Ant. 476, Pseudo-. 
Plut. de vit. et poes. Hom. § 57 Kal Erepov 
& eldos adroorpophs €ort 7d ToLvodTov- 
‘Tudeldnv 5° odk av yvolns morépowst merely.” 
€or. yap dyrt tov ‘ovx dy tis -yvoin.’ 
Eteocles maintains the tone of fatalistic 
despair. For the sentiment cf. Solon /*. 
12 (4). 64 d@pa 5 dpuxta OeGy yiryverar 
adavatwv, 
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EE Talking, I say, will not blunt my whetted edge. 
CHO. Winning, though poor its way, is winning, and Heaven 


approves it. 


ET. That is no text for a man in arms to welcome. 
CHO. But would you drain the blood from your own brother's 


veins? 


Ban 


Ill things, when heaven sends them, cannot be shunned. 


[Exit ETEOCLES (Zo left). 


CHO. I shudder in dread of the God, unlike to Gods, wrecker 
of kith and kin—the vengeful spirit of a father’s prayer, whose 


presages of ill prove all too true. 


paragr. only. éxpv-yor m’ (z.e. oc superscr. to os). éxpvyow Nauck. . 
709 ravadnO7 M, mavadbet M2. 


has paragr. only. 


I dread her wreaking of the 


707 M 
mavahaéy Dindorf. 


707 sqq. mépptka tady...Bedv...red- 
éoat. Abnormal as the construction 
may look, it is quite sound and not very 
rare (lit. ‘at her accomplishing’). Cf. 
Eur. /on 1564 Oaveiv ce delcas unrpds éx 
Bovdeuvmatwv, Rhes. 934 Kal ce... ovK 
édeluawev Oavetv, Suppl. 554 6 7’ bdBeos... 
amvetua Oemalvev dumety (sc. a’rév), Hec. 
468 marnp vw é&éreuwerv dppwidy Oaveiv 
(airév). The same aor. in Xen. Ze//, 
I. 4. 17 TOY hoBEepGv dvTwy TH mdodeEL 
yevéoba. See Goodwin MM. & 7. 
§ 373- 

tay dderloukov: cf. 1046 pbepavyevels. 
The epithet is general; she destroys a 
house in this case, but only as she destroys 
it in others. The Erinys particularly 
intervened when a curse fell on a family 
through unnatural conduct within it: cf. 
Hom. Od. 2. 134 (Telemachus /og.) é« 
yap 700 marpds Kaka meloowar, adda dé 
Saluwy | dwoe, érel unrnp orvyepas apy- 
cer ’Epivds (viz. if he forces her to 
marry). 

Qed, ov Oeots cpotay. For the wider 
and narrower senses of @eds see 510 (n.). 
In Soph. Z/. 112 cewval re OeGy maides 
"Epwives there is a different value to the 
words (Jebb (n.)). The dacmdjris’ Epis 
is both in form unlike the conception of 
6eoi (who were anthropomorphic) and 
also in function and character. Apposite 
is Plut. Mor. 458 c AO@nvato...Kadoiocr... 
7d KodacTiKdy épwu@des Kal Sauovexdy, ov 
Oeiov 006’ ’ONbumiov. In the wider sense 
of 6eés, indeed, there are included per- 
sonified agencies which, while super- 
human, are malevolent. Thus Soph. 
O. T. 27 6 TupPdpos eds | ...Nouwos 


&O.cros, Semon. /7. 7. ror Amov...duve- 
pevéa Gedy. But it was realised that these 
were ov Geots owoto and were not regarded 
with favour by Gods of the ideal type. 
So Zum. 644 the Erinyes are orvyn deav, 
and in Soph. O. 7. 215 Ares as Death- 
god is Tov amérmov év Oeois Oedv (OeGv yap 
éore TO evepyeTety Tos avOpwrous schol.). 
So rites are paid to the Erinyes wpav 
ovdevds Kowhy Oe@v (Lum. 109). In 
appearance they resemble neither gods 
nor mortals (Zz. 410). The best com- 
mentary on the passage is Isoc. 106 A 
6p&...Tav BeGy Tols ev TOV ayaday huly 
aitlous ovras ’Odvmmlous mpooayopevoué- 
vous, Tous 6° éml tats cuugdopais Kal rails 
Tiumplas TeTayuevous OuvogxXEpecTépas Tas 
érwvuulas éxovras, kal Tv perv Kal Tovs 
l6umras Kal Tas ToS Kal VEws Kai Bwmods 
idpupévous, rods 8 otir’ év Tais ebxais ovr’ 
év rais Ovalas Tywwpévous, GAN dtromoutras 
avtév judas mocoupévovs. Cf. Plut. Wor. 
880 B, C, where the gods are classed as 
wperodvres and Pddmrovres, the latter 
including Ilowal, ’Hpwves, “Apys. 

mavahadn Kakdpavtiv: to be closely 
joined; her evil prophecies. are all too 
true.—kakopavtiy: in the dreams (696— 
698). The expression ’Epuwvs tivos is 
regular (cf. 70, Hom. Od. 11. 280 pyrpos 
’Epwves): she belongs to the person in- 
voking her (//. 9. 454 moA\\a KaTnparo 
aruyepas 5° émexéxder Hpwis). There is 
no proof, either in the antistr. or in prin- 
ciple, that evktafav here must have -ai-, 
although such shortening is frequent 
enough: see Cho. 803 (n.),, Suppl. 390 
ixraiov, Simon. 29. 2’ Auvkdatay, Bacchyl. 
17. 129 matdvigov, zbzd. 98 awatéra, 
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Tekéoar Tas TEpLOvpous 
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KATA Pas Brarbibpovos <r > Oidurdda’ 
maidohérap § Epis 40° oTpUvEL. 


Eévos S€ KAjpous erivapa 


XddvBos KvOkv atroukos 


, 
KTEAVON Xpnpatodairas 


715 


TLKPOS, GPLOppav otdapos, 


xOova vaiew duarydas, 


712 <7’> add. *ed. }. 


Bravigpovds 7’ Hartung, Oldirdda BraYpigpovos Triclinius. 


713 5 gps & drptver M, 8 pad? érpivec m’ (with es above the line). Both readings 


might be due to & ép.d’ ad’ or to 8 épdt og’, but the text is best. so 


"Epis éforptver 


T11sq. tds wepiOvpous K.T.A. Tas= 
‘those’ (strange) curses, which the accom- 
panying words are intended to excuse or 
account for. Thus reprOipous = ‘too 
angry,’ but explained by that anger. The 
insertion of y’ does more than mend the 
metre, it gives the tone of a plea, ‘he was 
frenzied at the time.’—Ot8trd8a: from 
the epic, in which the convenient form 
Olétrddns would be usual. So also 870, 
1047, Soph. Ant. 380, O. 7. 495, Eur. 
Suppl. 835. [On curses and their effect 
see Harrison Pro/. Gk. Rel. pp. 138 sqq.] 

713 adodétwp 8’ Epis ad’ oTpvvet. 
See crit. n. With the reading of m’ 
the sense is ‘and she is urging on (the 
issue, or simply av’rovs) in the shape 
of the present strife, which destroys the 
children.” The Erinys takes the form 
of the present éps. This is the more 
easy in the Greek since ps is often the 
personified spirit of quarrel (cf. dpns, agpo- 
dirm), and is a mythological figure (Z/. 4. 
439, Hes. Sc. 148, Zheog. 225), a malign 
power like the "Hpwves and Kies (Z/. 18. 
535)-—6tpbver is explained by schol. as 
Tatra mapopud. [It is possible that both 
readings are due to twatSodérwp 8’ %prd’ 
a8’ érpvve: ‘and, for the destruction of 
the children, she here (a5e) is urging on 
the strife” But this is less vigorous.] 
With the fem. matSoA€érwp cf. 211 (n.), 
[Eur.] hes. 550 madoérwp medomords 
andovis (though rexvoNérecpa in Soph. £7, 
107), Bacchyl. 9. 44 toropes ko0par, Hymn. 
Sel. 1 Motoa...tcropes WdHs, Soph. Anz. 
1074 AwByrhpes "Hpiwies. Aesch. has 
Xepl mpdxrope (Ag. 113), Oédxrope 
IleOot (Suppl. 1050). With the sense 


cf. Eur. Phoen. 254” Apns...maiv Oldiarov 
pépwv | mnuovay ’Epwiwv. 

714sqq. tévos 8 «.t.A. The rather 
cryptic mention of this Scythian stranger 
(without its explanation) apparently 
formed part of the dreams (697) and 
their wavrevuatra (709). As reported in 
773 sqq- the curse of Oed. contained only 
allusive language. The general character 
of curse and dreams must have been that 
a évos VKvOns (or évrios) was to serve as 
a mxpds xpnuarodairns (cf. g24—928). 
Gildersleeve (on Pind. O. 13. 81 xparai- 
moda=‘bull’) remarks that ‘oracles had a 
vocabulary of their own.’ The same 
applies to all prophetic utterances and 
warnings. The cryptic words would con- 
tain ZxvOns, but not XddAvBos, since the 
explanation would then be too clearly 
indicated, inasmuch as xa\vy itself some- 
times = aidnpos. and Euripides (Heraci. 
160) can say simply Lh yap ws weOjcoper | 
ddEys dyGva révd drep XadvBdixod. It is 
here that the Chorus perceives the true 
explanation, which it gives in the words 
apodpav olSapos x.7.A.: ‘the sharp 
stranger from Scythia’ is to be, proves 
to be, ‘the cruel iron’: his ‘division of 
land by portions’ is to be an allotment 
of ‘enough to be buried in.’ ‘Iron is a 
XddvBos; Chalybes are Scythians; and 
therefore the prophecy comes true.’ 
Grammatically this takes the shape ‘and 
there manages the lots, as the “stranger 
from Scythia,”...the cruel iron.’ This 
might have been expressed, with less 
idiom, by éévos 5° 6 Kdhpous éruwudv 
Oudppwv €ort cldnpos.—émivopa : cf. Zune. 
310 Adxn Ta Kar’ avOpwrous | ws éerwwue 
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curse that Oedipus, distraught the while, uttered in stress of 
wrath. Here is her urgence; she is this strife, bent on the 


children’s doom. 


? 


The alien who doles the lots, Chalyb who comes from 
Scythia abroad, harsh portioner of goods, is the cruel-hearted 


steel. 


Headlam, 6’ érpivec Butler. 
M, émivwpas m (and schol.). 4. 
M, corr. m’. 


714 xdnpouvs M3, kAyjpos M (and schol.). 
_-715 Zkvddv M, Devoav Dindorf. 


‘Tis he hath cast the lot that parcels them land to dwell 


émivwudy 
716 Kredywx 


ardows aud, Soph. Ant. 139 dAda 3B” én’ 
Gos érevapa..."Apys. In kAypovs there 
is a glance at the allotments of an 
Athenian xAnpovxia. The whole story 
points to the time when iron was a new 
and strange metal (€€vos) in Greece. 
[The reading Eévos 8 kArjpots érivapay 
k.T.d., though very involved, is just 
translatable, viz. ‘and we have as the 
stranger, for the dispensing by means of 
lots, ...? = Wore KAHpos éerwwptv (Td 
“Tparyua).] 

715 XddvBos=Xarvy: cf. Eur. Al. 
g80 rov & KXadvBos Sayages ad Big 
atdapov, fr. 472. 6 KandvBw medéxer. 
Hesych. has XaduBa €6vos tis TkvGias 
8rrov aldnpos ylyvera. Steph. Byz. quotes 
the same form from Hecataeus. 

Zkv0av. To Aeschylus the Chalybes 
are in Scythia: cf. P. V. 740 Naas dé 
xeLpos of atdnporéxroves | olkotcr XddvPes, 
ze. N. or N.W. of Io’s journey towards 
the Crimea. The actual iron-workers 
were probably those of Styria, Carinthia 
and Bohemia (see Ridgeway arly Age 
of Greece p. 612), but ancient writers, 
especially those of the date of the Theban 
story upon which Aesch. is drawing, 
were extremely vague in their notions 
of geography beyond the Balkans. The 
same name is applied to these as to the 
iron-workers of Asia Minor (Xen. Az. 
5. 5. I, Ap. Rhod. 2. 1003, Strab. § 549). 
We must not therefore render ‘a Chalyb, 
colonist of the Scythians,’ as if the refer- 
ence were to a supposed migration of 
these people into Asia Minor. @roukos 
is used in the wider and less technical 
sense of one who comes dm’ oikov to 
Thebes. Relatively to Thebes the éévos 
is @rrockos or pérouxos ; relatively to Scythia 
he is docxos (cf. dmédnuos, dmoxeiy and 
Soph. O. Z. 1518 yis.u’? rws méupers 
dmotxov), ‘our visitor come abroad from 


the Scythians.’ Besides defining the 
stranger as iron, both XddvBos and 
ZKv0av carry in themselves the sugges- 
tion of dpédpev. Thus of the Chalybes 
Prometheus says (P. V. 742) dv7juepo yap 
obd€ mpdamdarot E€vors, and the Scythians 
were proverbially savage: cf. Strab. 7. 
298 Tiv dypiéTnTa TwY TeEpLocKoOUVTWY 
€6vGy (viz. round the then called "Aégevos 
movros) kal uddiora TOY VKvikav. 

716 sq. KTedvev xpnpatodaltas is 
not mere pleonasm. <A xpnuatodaitns 
has the function of the Athenian darnr7js 
(liquidator), for whom see Arist. A¢h. 
Pol. 56. 36 (Sandys), and he may be 
dividing goods or moneys from any 
source. Here the division is of ra 
xréava in the sense of the landed pro- 
perty. 

o(8apos connotes heartlessness or ruth- 
lessness: cf. fr. ag. Plut. Mor. gt A 
keivos €& ddduavTos 7} oiOdpouv KEexadKeuTat 
pédaway Kapdlay, and adnpidpwr, o167- 
peos; so Shak. Haml. 3. 3. 70 heart with 
strings of steel. 

mukpos, besides the sense ‘sharp’= 
‘severe’ (as judge), may still retain (from 
the epic) some of its original physical 
sense of ‘sharp’= ‘biting’ (as sword). 

718 sqq.  x0dva valew K.T.A.: Ze. 
x96va StamynAas (wore atrods) vatew 
(aviv) dpolpovs tov «.7.A., while the 
construction of the rel. clause is ultimately 
for émécav Kal pOipévoroiy (diamjAevev 
dy tis) katéxeyv. There is some slight 
confusion, but not of a kind to discredit 
the text. By tense StamyAas is ante- 
cedent to xKAnpous émwwud: ‘see! he 
dispenses the portions after shaking the 
lots.’ The act of wd\)\ew naturally pre- 
cedes that of assigning. kal belongs to 
the rel. expression, not to POimévorw. 
For the thought cf. 803. 
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ris dv ode Novoeev; @ TOvor Sdpwv 
véol TAAALOLT] TUPpLLYELS KAKOLS. 


Tahavyev7) yap eyo 


TapBactav w@KvTOWov— 
lal Pad 
aia & és Tpitov pever— 


*Améd\Awvos evte Adtos 


719 POmévoor M. 


possible, but «al (with the rel.) is better. ‘ ‘ 
avroxrévwow | avroddictor M, avrol xrdvwow m’. The 


is preferable to ézet 5’ ay. |. 


pOiuévovs av Blomf., PAiwévous ye Stanley. 


739 


kamr@Oiuévorw is 


720 ¢7 in marg. M. 721 éredav 


schol. (q.v.) points to *atroxrévot | cdapoddixror with mapac8aclay in antistrophe (729). 
avroxrévws Triclinius, a’roxtrovGcw Wellauer, attoxrévoc xatroddixroc Heimsoeth. 


719 Karéxev: occupy in the tomb. 
Cf. Suppl. 25 xOdvioe Ojxas Karéxovtes, 
Ag. 460. For the infin. (=rToca’rny 
wore...) cf. Od. 3. 349 @ od Te xAatvac 
kal priyyea mOAN ert olkw, | odr’ atr@ 
parakads ote Eelvourw évevdew, Ar. Vesp. 
352 KovK €orw dmijs td’ el céppy Siaddvar, 
Eccl. 592 Te 5 elva (sc. yhv) pyde 
rapnva, Plut. 556, Soph. O. C. 790 
x9ovds Aaxav Toocolrov évOavetvy wudvor, 
Thuc. 1. 2 veuduevor...ra atrav &xacroe 
bcov amofiy, Xen. An. 4. 18. 12, Plut. 
Cor. 6 romov évraphvat...mapéfew &c. 

720 rav: ‘those (well-known).’ The 
media of Boeotia were famous in a country 
where ‘level lands’ are comparatively 
small. So Eur. H. #. 468, Suppl. 6109, 
Phoen. 643 medla...rupopdp’ ’Advwv (the 
xAonpbpous Badvardpous yias of zbid. 648, 
cf. sup. 295 Tav BabvyOov’ alav). The word 
naturally connotes fertility and wealth: cf. 
Sol. /r. 22 (5). £ 8r@ odds dpyupos eorw | 
kal xpvuods Kal ys mupopdpou media, Pind. 
NV. 8.37 xpvodv e'xovrat, medlov 5° Erepor | 
amépavrov, Kur. H. #. 369 waxpal dpoupat 
mediwy (of Thessaly), Srag. adesp. 127, 
Eur, fr. 515. 2 medi’ éxove’ evdaluova (of 
Calydon), Plut. A/or. 499 F. 

721sq. émaddv«.t.A. The reference 
is general (as the absence of 5’ shows): 
‘when men die..,...—attoktéves avro- 
Sdikrou; cumulative in pathetic insist- 


ence: cf. Cho. 328 marépwy re kal 
rexdvtwv ydos, Soph. fr. 61 mpds rods 
Texovtas kal gurevoavtas, Eur. 7. 7. 800 
@ ovykaccyy7yrn Te Kax tTavrod marpés. 
[With érel 8° av the reference might be 
specific and age (726) would=adrovs. | 
723 Kal x@ovia kévis k.7.A. There 
can be no objection to x8ovta in point of 
sense, whether it mean (1) ‘dust of the 
earth’ or (2) ‘dust of their land’ (warp@a 
schol.). Doubtless neither such use is 
frequent, but for (1) cf. fr. ap. Plut. Mor. 
Q8 E dewa wev Pda mévrov | xOoviwy 7’ 
deplwy te | dduvarac BovNevwara, and for 
(2) Soph. O. C. 947 Totodrov avrots *Apeos 
edBovdov mayor | éyw Evyndn xOdviov dv’ 
(=éyxHpiov). The similar passage Cho. 
64 @ 6’ aiuar’ éxrobévé’ bd xOovds Tpo- 
god | riras dévos wérayer ov diappiday 
might support the latter sense, but zz. 
806 we have simply rérwxey alua yata. 
It is on the whole safer to render the 
word as=yata (Ze.  Kévis THs x9ovds), 
Any objection is metrical, but we may 
scan as x@orla (see 115 n., 225 n.) and 
emend in vy. 730. [Should x@ova, how- 
ever, be wrong, it would be better to find 
in its place an adj. of colour, contrasting 
the xéms with the dolyiov afua which 
stains it, as in Shak. Henry V. 3. 7. 153 
We shall your tawny ground with your 
red blood | Discolour. Cf. Pind. ap. 
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in—e’en so much as they may hold in death—with no share in 
those wide-spreading fields. 


When men die, kin slain by kin, gashed by brother hands, 
and the crimson gore, clotting to black, is drunk by the dust of 
earth, who can offer cleansings? Who can wash it out? 

eG house, where troubles new and sorrows old fill the same 
cup! 


Aye, old in age is the transgression, swift to find punishment, 
though to the third generation it abides. ’Twas Laius who 
sinned. Thrice at the mid-navel of the world, Pytho’s prophetic 


723 The line in M does not answer to the antistr. (730 q.v.). «al yata Hermann, 
kal veprépa Weil. With ai® in antistr. x@ovla may stand, but the schol. appears to 
lead to e.g. xAwpa (¥ ). 725 xddap x x M, xdOapua m, Kabapuor m’ (Z.e. dv over 
#a). The schol. (q.v.) points to rls av xaBdpar (or kabappyod) mépos; | rls dv k.7.A. y. 
Kaapmovs recc. 726 Nvceey appears to have been read by schol. (Dobree). 
727 radaoio M, corr. recc. 729 rapaBaciay M, wapacBaclay recc. (see 721 c.n.). 
mapBactay Porson. wxitovov M?. d&vaowov Weil (cf. schol.), duémrowov Oberdick. y . 
730 aiéva M. Corr. *ed. See 723 (c.n.). 


Ath. 574 A xAwpas AcBavou EavOa Saxpn. 
Such words are xAwpd and EavOd: cf. 
Soph. 47. 1064 dudl yAwpay Wapuabov 
é€xBeBAnpévos, and the fulva harena of 
Vergil. This would leave the same 
necessity for emending v. 730.] 

724 wpedaprayts aipa dholvvov=the 
crimson blood clotted into a fixed black 
stain. For peAap- cf. Eur. Z/. 318 aiua 
& ére marpos Kara oréyas | uéNav céonrev 
(where péday is predic.). In -mayés is 
implied more than mere clotting. There 
is the same allusion to the supposed in- 
delibleness of the bloodstain of murder as 
in Cho. 65 ritas pévos méraryev od diappv- 
day (a passage which shows that mly does 
not mean ‘drinks up’ but ‘drinks a draught 
Of =): 

725 sq. tls dv Kalappots mépor; 
See crit. n. The denial of purification or 
full atonement is frequent: cf. Cho. 47 rt 
yap NITpov mecévros aiwaros ré5w; Soph. 
O. T. 1227 otwor yap ovr’ dv “Iorpov obre 
Diow av | vibac Kabapug ryvde Thy 
oréynv, Seneca Hipp. 715 guis eluet me 
Tanais?—oe: either (1)=avrovs, the 
men who have slain each other, or (2) the 
blood (Aovceey being=darodovoeev). [If 
the true reading is tls dv ka@dpau (or 
kaSappod) mopos, tis dv k.7.A., the use 
of répos is identical with that in Cho. 70 
mbpor Te mwavres €x muds 6600 | <por>- 
Balvovres Tov xepouvoh povov x.T.., Hum. 
454 Tatr ddrepwueda | ...kal Borotor Kal 
purots mépots.] ; 

727 cvpptyets: partly perhaps with 


the same metaphor as in Ag. 1396 Tocdvie 
Kparhp ev Somos Kax@v 66e | rdjoas, Cho. 
740 TQ...7TaNaLa TvyKEKpapéva Ghyn. But 
the thought which connects these with the 
following words is rather that the new 
sorrows are ‘part and parcel’ of the older 
ones, of which they are the consequence. 

728 sq. madaryevy ydp éyw...: 
‘yes, I speak of...,’ z.e. ‘yes, the original 
trouble from which this flows was....’ 

@kttrotvoy: with antithesis to the words 
in the following parenthesis. Punishment 
came speedily, but the sin lasts to the 
third generation, and, even as late as this, 
there is more punishment due. In prose, 
Okvtrowov pév, uwévovcay dé x.t.X\. The 
‘speediness’ of the first punishment is 
relative, for the zowy did not fall till 
Oed. grew upand slew Laius. Frequently 
vengeance is slow (Juv. 13. 100 wt szt 
magna tamen, certe lenta tra deorum est). 
See Cho. 59 sqq. (n.). 

730 aio. The form is vouched for 
in Aesch. (Bekk. Anecd. 1. 363. 17 al@ 
Tov aidva Kat’ amoKxoriy Alcxvdos ele) 
and is read by some editors in Cho. 349 
(where see note). Cf. éy@ (Z/. 5. 416), 
idp@ (11. 621), kuKed, Awd\\w. Kiihner- 
Blass I. p. 425. 2. For the antithesis in 
a parenthesis cf. Cho. 25 Ovuxos dXoKe 
veoroum: | de’ al@vos 5’ ivypuotoe Bboxerar 
kéap (where veoréum is answered or com- 
mented on), Eur. Ov. 4 6 yap saxdpios, 
KovK dvedlvw rvbxas, | Aids mepuxws.— 
és tp(rov: Laius, Oedipus, the sons of 
Oedipus. 


and 
strophe. 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 
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/ \ > / > 
Bia, Tpis eimovTos ev 


AIZXYAOY 


lol , 
pecopdarors HvOixots xpnotyptous 

/ / 
OvacKkovta yevvas arep cwolew modu, 


kparnOeis 8 é€k ditwv aBovhav 


> XN / e A 
eyelvaTo pev MOpOV AUTH, 


, 
matpoxtovov O iduooar, 


fa XN 
OOTE paTpos ayvay 
” 


/ ar 5] /, 
OTELpas apouvpav, WwW eTpady, 


a4 c a 

pilav aipatoecoav 
erha' Tapavoia ocuvaye 
vupdiovs ppevoneis. 


Lal tJ 4 , ~ 5 ¥ 
Kkaxov 8 wotep Oadtacoa Kip ayel, 
> Y 
TO pev mitvov, ado & deiper 


4 x a = ‘\ , 
TPLKXG OV, O KQL 7TFEpl TT pvu- 


732—734 
6vaxoxovta M (with H over a by m). 
om. Porson, Pauw, wrongly (j ). 

recc. 


M divides with pecoudaros | ...6vacKovra | ...7oAw. 


735 

740 

745 

Bia M, Biac m. 

odfew M. cwécew Blomfield. }. 735 0 


dBouNiay M, corr. Dind., dBovdlas (-g, -as) 
736 yelvaro M, corr. recc. 


738 wév pds (for uarpds) m’ in 


7832 sqq. The solemnity and finality 
of the utterance of Apollo (who is not 
Loxias, the Riddler, in this instance) are 
brought out by the words tpls (of the 
ritual repetition év rpirots rporPbéyuacw), 
peropdddors (of the most august spot on 
earth), IIv@tkots (of the most august of 
oracles). Delphi is itself the dudadés of 
the earth (Strab. 9.420, Pind. WV. 7. 33, 
Soph. O. 7. 480 &c.) and also contains 
the éudadéds-stone (Zum. 40). For the 
representation of the latter in art see 
Overbeck Az/dwerke Pl. 29, Huddilston 
Greek Trag. in the light of Vase-Painting 
PP. §7—72- 

elrrovtos...oalew =Kedevoavros ow few. 
There is obviously no need of caceu. 
For the command cf. Eur. Phoen. 18 wh 
omeipe TéKvwy Gdoka Samdvwv Bla, zd. 
868. 

735 Kparnfels 8’: 8 is resumptive, 
the clause pls elmdvros...ré\w having 
diverted attention from the beginning of 
the sentence concerning Laius. Cf. the 
(much longer) interruption in 4g. 194— 
215 with resumption by 6é.—é« ot\ov 
dBovdidy: ze. ‘by follies appealing to his 
(weaker) nature,’ ‘follies of natural temp- 
tation.’ Cf. Shakespeare’s use of ind 
and dear. ida are things to which nature 
kindly responds. Cf. Eur. fr. 339 olAous 


épwras. Hence the phrase=é& afovdAov 
mé@ov (€pwros). For the expression in 
general cf. Aeschin. 7. Z. 152 (317) mola 
Kparnéels Hdovn; (sc. was I a traitor), Eur. 
Flerac. 299 vixnbe’s 760m, Dem. 40. 8 bd 
Tis €wOuplas Kexpatnueévos (of his mistress), 
Ap. Rhod. t. 805 7 uariy elfayres, and in 
a similar sexual connection Soph. /*. 846 
adloxerat | rpds To mapovTos imépou vikw- 
buévyn. For the circumstance itself cf. Eur. 
Phoen. 21 6 & HSovy Sods & te Baxxetov 
meow | écrepev uiv maida. [To read 
& doy dBovAlg and interpret éx diAwy 
as=€k Tis yuvaixds is both bad in taste 
and away from the story.] 

736 éyelvaro pev...)(kakav 8 (743), 
att@® being opposed to the result to 
the wods (746). 

739 omelpas dpovpav: Soph. O. 7. 
1256 untpgav...dimdqv dpoupay, zbid, 121k 
mas...ai marpwal co’ ddoxes Pépew... | édv- 
vadnoay ; 1485, 1497 sq., Ant. 569, 
Theogn. 581, Soph. epigr. 3. 4, Aesch. 
Jr. 99- 8, Eur. Phoen. 18, Or. 552. Cf. 
the use of ém yvnolw raldwy apdrw and of 
omopa, piva, epvos &c.: Lucr. 4. 1107 
multebria conserat arva. 

740sq. pilav aiparderoay trha: ‘he 
endured the bloody outgrowth.’ pttav 
is not immediately = Oedipus, but is ab- 
stract, the result of his act (rd éxmeuxés). 
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shrine, did Apollo bid him save the realm by dying without 


child. 


But mastered by the folly of fond nature he begat—doom 
to himself, Oedipus, slayer of his own sire, the same who sowed 
seed in a forbidden field—the mother’s womb wherein he grew— 


and reaped its plant of blood. 
the infatuate pair. 


"Twas frenzy brought together 


Hence as ’twere a sea of woes brings on its waves, and, while 
one falls, it lifts another of triple tier, e’en that which now 


marg. «4 mpos recc. j. 


741 érdy M (a superscr. m). 


tmapavolac M, 


mapdvoua m (z.e. tapavola, with dpevwddys to follow). The schol. may have had érda 


& dp’ dyoig. 
and schol. 


aivaye M, ouvdyaye m. |. 
745 M divides with zrepi rpvuvar |. 


742 dpevedns M (es superscr. m’) 
gv in marg. 


Laius sowed, and the root or shoot which 
germinated was a deed of blood: For the 
accus. with rAjva cf. Hom. /7. 5. 395 
TH 8 ...oKdv diotdv, Hymn. Demetr. 147 
GeGv...d@pa...7érhamev, Eur. H. F. 1183, 
Phoen. 1352. [It is involved and unneces- 
sary to combine dpovpay omelpas pitav 
either as a double accus. after the manner 
of yevew, xopragew, morifew Twa TL, OY 
with pigay in appos. to the verbal action 
(as if=o7elpas oropav). Otherwise there 
would be no objection to joining érha 
ametpas (synchron.) : cf. Ag. 1025 mpabévra 
TAAVaL, Soph. £7. 943 TAivar...dpacayr. | 
741 sq. Tapavoia ovvaye «.T.A. 
The asyndeton is effective and throws 
emphasis on the important words trapd- 
voua...ppevsders: ‘it was no less than 
insanity that..... Though ovvaye might 
be regarded as a panoramic imperf. of the 
operation of the will of Heaven (cf. Hom. 
Zl, 1. 5 Avds 6 éreXelero Bovdy, Cho. 75 
Oeol...€k...oikwy | marp@uv Sotduv py’ éo- 
&yov aicay) it should be noted that (like 
@\ecrrov of 55) the imperf. of d-yew is often 
used where an aor. would be expected: 
cf. Sappho fr. 1. 9, Hom. Od. 20. 99 
qyere (=Hyayere). Monro Hom. Gr. 
§ 72. 2. 2. We might of course under- 
stand it here of a temptation with con- 
tinuing strain. : ‘ 
vupplous: Laius and Iocasta, since it 
was no mapdvoa (but an dyvowa) which 
brought together Oedipus and his mother. 
Wecklein objects that viudeor must be 
bride and bridegroom and finds the word 
unsuited to Laius and his wife. But it 
really means ‘newly married pair,’ and 
naturally the warning must have been 
given to them when they were such. 
743 sq. Kakov 8 domep xk.7.A.: 


‘and as it were a sea of troubles brings on 
a billow.’ @yev (expressive of a wave 
drawn out and up to great length and 
height) follows @o-mep Od\acca(=Oddacoa 
os elretv, tamguam mare) just as it would 
Odd\acoa alone.—kakoy Oddacoa is a 
common metaphor: cf. Spp/. 478. For 
the picture presented here cf. Hom. //. 
13. 798 KUwara Tapddfovta moduddolaBo.o 
Oadacons | kupta dadnpidwyta, mpd pév 7” 
GX, abrap én’ &dda, Eur. Jon 927 Kaxav 
yap apre dp’ bretavthav dpevi, | mpvpu- 
ynbev aipe pw’ add\o cav Néywv taro. The 
formal correspondence would have been 
TO pev whrvov, To 8” detpdpevov, but the 
turn adopted is more lively and poetical. 
Paley quotes Eur. Bacch. 1131 sqq. [It 
is possible also to construe (1) ‘and a 
wave of troubles, like a sea, carries (them) 
on, one falling, while another lifts them’ 
(aipe. as in Eur. Jon /.c.), or (2) Sand it 
(the mapdvoa) brings on a wave of 
troubles, as might a sea.’ The subject in 
the latter case at least is very unlikely.] 
745 sq. tplxadov. We might refer 
this to ktpa, but a more natural order is 
with dAdo. While one wave is falling or 
sinking, another of triple. tier is rising, 
aipew tplyadov being like alpew mué-yar, 
wyrédv (Cho. 261 n.). The notion of the 
succeeding waves is that of Soph. 77. 
115 KUpata...Bdvr’ émdvra Te. Tplyndos 
=of three yn\al, ‘ridges’ or ‘tiers.’ This 
is the rpixuula or ‘combination of three 
waves’: cf. Plat. Rep. 472 A Tw do 
kipate éxpuyovte. viv TO péyiorov Kal 
xarerdrarov THs Tpikuulas émdyets, Plut. 
Mor. 549 © Tl yap det ro rplrov émeveyxev 
Koma Kal mpooxarakhtoat Tov Adyov; Such 
a combination seems to have been a tra- 
dition of the Greek seas, and might be 
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strophe. 


3rd anti- 
strophe. 
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pvav Tod\ews Kaxdaler® 
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peraey § adka dv odtyou 


> ¥ 
TelveL TUPyoY EV EUpeEL* 


Sé50.uxa d€ aN Bacihevor 


pH ods SapacOp. 


> 
Tedeia yap Tahapatov apa 
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c 


wn ‘\ >] > ‘ 
Bapeiar Katahdayai: ta S ohoa 


td > > 4 “ 
TeNOpmEev OV TApEPXETAL 


mpompupva © exBordv héper 


747 ddxav rec., d\xap Blomfield. 
év “Apec Herm. from rec. (yp. dpet)- 
himself would write cuuBacrdevor. 


748 mipyos M. 
749 cvuBareior M, corr. m. 
751 ré\e.ax M (o over a by m). 


Corr. *ed. (with rec.). >. 
Aeschylus 
dpa M. 


Corr. *ed. ¥. Schol. had 7é\eta before him. réAevat...dpav Bothe (reXecav Headlam). 


spoken of either as ‘three waves’ or a 
‘triple-ridged wave.’ For Aesch. cf. P. V. 
1047 olds ce Xetuev Kal Kak@v rpixuula | 
éreio’ dgpuxros. [There cannot, in the 
case of the oncoming wave, be any refer- 
ence to the fate of the three generations, 
two of which are past.] 

6 kal: ‘(the same) which (now)....’— 
mepl mpvpvav médews k.T.A.: cf. 2 (n.), 
Hom. Od. 13. 84 sq. @s dpa Tis mpvurn 
pev delpero, KOua 6’ dmiobe | ropptpeov 
péya Ode modrvddolaBo.o (cf. KaxAater) 
Oaradoons, and (applied to a_ person) 
Soph. 47. 351 Werdé uw’ olov dpre kdua 
gowlas brd Fadrns | duldpouov KuKNetrac. 
For the comparison of a wé\ts to a ship 
in a storm cf. 2 (n.) and add Alcaeus 
Jr. 6 (18), Soph. O. 7. 22, Theogn. 671 
sqq- (UrepBadr\ec 5é Oddacca | dudorépwy 
totxwv), Hor. Od. 1. 14. 7 vix durare 
cartnae | possint imperiosius (aeguor).— 
With kaxAdfea cf. Eur. App. 1210. 

747 sq. peratd 8’ aXka «.T.A. For 
the general notion cf. Soph. O. C. 14 
mopyot wey ot | wodw oréyouow. The par- 
ticular expression belongs to a favourite 
conceit of the Greeks: Arat. Phaen. 
299 dAlyov bé dia EtNov aid’ EpvKec (on 
which see Longin. de Sudlim. 10. 6), 
Diog. Laert. 1. 8. 5, where (as in schol. 
to //. 15. 628) the saying is attributed to 
Anacharsis that, if the mayos rijs vedws is 
four inches, then rocodrov dméxouwev rod 
Oavarov; Juv. 12. 58 digit’s a morte 
remotus | guattuor aut septem, si sit 
latissima taeda (with Mayor’s note), zdid. 
T4. 289. 

8.’ dAlyou. In Eur. Phoen. 1097 os 
TO vocoivre Trecxéwy etn Sopds | adh 5c” 


é\fyou the sense is the natural one, ‘at a 
short distance,’ nor are we justified in 
rendering the phrase otherwise here. 
The common version ‘extends with but 
a narrow line of separation’ is not to be 
got from the Greek. Strictly ‘and, 
between, protection extends at but small 
distance (viz. from doom),’ z.e. the aAx7 
is within a very little of being no ax} at 
all. It is meanwhile difficult to extract a 
proper grammar from trupyos év evpet (M). 
No parallel is found for the obvious-look- 
ing meaning ‘a wall in width.’ At most 
it would =‘(namely), a wall in the width 
(which separates us).’ But this is so far- 
fetched that we need scarcely hesitate to 
emend with *avpyov, z.e. ‘depending on 
(lying in, ees) the width of a wall’ 
For év cf: Hom. 2. 4. 102; Hdt, ‘3: 
85 &e. 

749 sq. odv Bacidevor: not generic 
for Eteocles, nor meaning Et. and Polyn., 
but ‘with its royal house’ (doomed one 
and all since the time of Laius). The 
order of the words (instead of uh ody B. 
méXcs) is intended to stress both the anti- 
thetic BaowWedoru and médts. In SapacdG 
the picture is of a ship struggling with the 
storm and ‘beaten’ in the contest. 

751sq. *tedelqa yap Tararparwr dpa 
k.t.A.: lit. ‘for to a matured curse be- 
longing to a pronouncement of old the 
settlement is heavy.’ This is the best 
reading, since wakatpdrey plainly refers 
to the oracle and the oracle did not utter 
curses (plur.); but a curse (=a plague) 
follows from the old oracle when dis- 
obeyed. The words tede(g, Bapetar, and 
kataAAayal are all adopted from the 
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seethes about our country’s poop. Small is the verge that 
stretches between to save us; it is but a wall’s width ; and I am 
afeared lest, with its royal house, the city be borne down. 


For when a curse of old promise falleth due, the settle- 
ment is heavy; the dire account keeps current and_ passes 
not by. And when the prosperity of moiling men hath waxed 


753 Tedduev’ ob m’, reAddpev’ ot recc. The text may be sound ( 4); otherwise *ra 8 


NO’ 6|PerOuev’ od might be suggested. 
od Weil. 754 mpdrpuyva M. 
mpompeuva Wecklein. See 71 (n). Y. 


mevouevous Biicheler. 
mpompupvoy Turnebus and (omitting 6’) Blomf., 
€xBoXGv M, corr. m’ (scholl. recognise both). 


Ta 6’ ddd’ émimdduev’ 


Probably ékBoday was read as éxBoAav and then the common form was substituted. 


language of commerce into the language 
of poetry (cf. 4g. 532sq., where there is 
a sustained metaphor from the dealings of 
a xpvoaporBds). KxaTadday7 is exactly the 
English ‘settlement,’ whether of a feud 
(cf. Hesych. karaddayny dopds: avamavdar, 
pweTadAayHv, KaTadAayua, and Ar. Av. 
1588 where zrepl rrodéuou Kataddayfjs is a 
reading of good MSS) or of an out- 
standing account. fBap’s is a word of 
‘heavy’ price: cf. Alex. af. Ath. 224 F 
‘Séx’ 6BodGv’ dyciv. ‘Bapd’ | dxTw Ad Bors 
av, Shak. Hamil. 4. 5. 135 Thy madness 
shall be paid with weight. 
makaipdtey: madat- is almost a 
standing portion of words relating to 
oracles which come to maturity ‘in time’ 
(Hom. Od. 9. 507 7 wada 69 pe wahaidara 
bécgpad’ ixaver). It does not necessarily 
denote any great interval, but adda 
properly =‘a time ago’ (cf. the use of 
Latin procul). Usually the sense becomes 
‘a (considerable) time ago,’ but that im- 
plication is not inherent. Thus Xen. 
Oec. 18. 10 madar=‘a (little) while ago’ 
and in P. V. 845 it is used of the recent 
past. In any case the meaning is relative. 
In Soph. Z/. 124 wadar refers to an event 
of seven or eight years before ; in Zvach. 
821 mpocéuettev apap | Tovmos To Oedmpo- 
mov juw| ras madarpdrov mpovoias the 
date was only 12 years. In Pind. O. 
2. 36 év dé Iv0Gre xpnobev | radaidarov 
ré\ecoev the interval is from the oracle 
given to Laius till his death. The ‘length 
of time’ is mentioned in connection with 
the consequent heaviness of the payment. 
The reflection is a general one. It is not 
stated, but is only feared (707 sqq., 
775 sq.), that the curse is matured in the 
present case. [The reading réAevor ydp 
madapdtov apav K.t.A. is less good for 
the reasons already given. Otherwise 
grammatically it would be best to make 


its gen. depend on 7éXeva rather than on 
kataddayal. So Ag. 1155 ydpuor dr€Oproe 
giwv, 1166 Ovola...modvKave’s Bordy, 
Cho. 27 wopOdpor thacuatwy dakldes, 
658 ddpoor mavddkas Edvwv.] 

752 sq. td 8’ ddod meAopev’ k.7.A. 
If the text is sound the sense is (once 
more generically) ‘the deadly forces, 
when once in being (or current), do not 
pass away.’ The commercial metaphor 
is thus continued. The expression, how- 
ever, appears weak (although for réXe= 
‘hold good’ we might compare Solon /*. 
12 (4). 16 od yap nv Oynrotc’ UBpios epya 
méhe), and it is tempting to suggest ta 8’ 
6X6’ deAACpev’ (the quantity of the first 
syll. of the line being optional). In favour 
of this word it may be pointed out that it 
suits both the notion of a debt which 
increases with time (Plut. Mor. 410 D 
‘xpéos 6pédrecOal’ Pyow, ws TOD dpédArecOae 
70 avlfecOa Sndodvros) and also that of a 
swelling wave (Hom. //. 15. 383 is dvé- 
pov...KUuar 6péddXe). Both these notions 
would then combine in wapépxetat: cf. 
Hat. 2. 86 éreay d€ mapéOwoar ai EBdou7- 
KovTa juépae (and so of any day of settle- 
ment) and, on the other hand, Hom. Od. 
5. 429 Ews wéya kiua wapndev: similarly 
Dem. Cor. 291 Tov ToTe TH WodEL Tept- 
oravra Kivduvoyv mapebew érolnoev wdamep 
végos. [Biicheler’s ingenious tevopévous 
mapépxeTat introduces a new thought 
which is neither relevant nor true.] 

754 mpompupva: see 71 (n.) mpup- 
vobev and cf. mpobéduuvos, mpoppigos. The 
word is either (1) adverb, ‘right from the 
bottom (of the hold),’ or (2) adj.-noun in 
apposition to ékBoAdv, z.e. ‘pays (goods) 
from the bottom (of the store in the meta- 
phorical ship) as jettison.” The mention 
of the storm at sea and of the accumulated 
debt brings home the thought that, the 
greater the immediate prosperity, the 


4th 
strophe. 


avt. 0. 


OTP. €. 


avipav adpynatav : 
d\Bos ayav Taxuvbets. 


AIZXYAOY 


ol > , 
tiv avdpav yap Toaove Cavpacav 
Oeot kat Evvéatiot OES O 
movBatos T arav Bpotar, 


© , 
6aov ToT Oildizrouy Tlov 


tay aptagédvdpav 


Knp apedovTa xopas ; 


éret 8 aptippwv <n > 


éyévero péheos aO\twv 


yapeov, én adye dvadopav 


4 
PawWophEeva Kpadia 


758 Qu. *rq for cal? (cf. Soph. P%. 79 kal MSS, wat Erfurdt, Jebb). 
modews M. 
moNvBaros Blomf. (from schol.). 


évvéorioe Meineke, gévor kal Paley. 
Borés 7’ alaw M. 


760 


boot TE 
759 roNdv- 
For confusions 


moXeos 6 Dindorf. 
ayov Weil. y. 


cf. Eur. fr. 364 6 & dds dyav (cod. Orion.) for alay (Stob.), Moschion fr. 6. 11 
evywrldos for eviwridos (Grotius), Theogn. 507 mdrayov (A) for mdraiov, and 4. 


greater the disaster. The jettison searches 
to the bottom of the merchandise; no 
little off the surface will suffice. [The 
rendering ‘over the stern’ is wrong in 
meaning and would not be true to fact.] 
The metaphor is that of 4g. 995 kai 7d 
bev mpd xpnudrwv | krnolwy dKvos Badwr | 
opevdovas dm’ evuérpou, | obx édu mpdras 
Somos | wnuovas yéuwry ayav. Somewhat 
differently Eur. Ov. 341.—épet: not 
‘endures,’ but ‘pays’ (cf. 644 n.). 

755 addynorav. In the present in- 
stance it might look as if Aesch. con- 
nected the word with d\g@avw. This was 
doubtless a popular etymology, although 
the real derivation is more likely to have 
been from dAga (‘white meal’ =dAdgira) 
and éw: cf. wunorrjs, Sepunorjs. Men 
are opposed to gods in respect of 7d otro 
éoBlew, Td éoOlew Adira (uvehdy avdpay 
Od. 2.290). Cf. Hom. //. §. 341 (of the 
gods) oJ yap otrov eovc’, ot mlvovo’ 
alOora olvov’ | rovverx’ avalwovés efor Kal 
adavaro.kadéovrat,as against Hymn.A poll. 
364 (186) Bporotow | ...of yalns moupdp- 
Bou Kaproy &ovow, Od. 8. 222, g. 89 &e. 
The equation (dvdpes) svroparyor = adgyo- 
ral is complete. Through this distinction 
from the Gods the word (like the mys- 
terious “éporres) came to be used as a term 
of pity for deol Bporol, mortales aegri: 


O€. Ts 


348 Zevs alrios, ds Te didwou | 
av dpacuw 


adgnornow, srws ébédAnow, 
éxadoTw, Hes. Opp. 82, Theog. 512, 
Scut. 28. It might indeed be argued 
that men who have to ‘earn’ (aAgavewv) 
their living are equally deol Bporol as 
opposed to the adzovoc @eoi, but the 
phrases quoted above and the form of 
the word make for the other derivation. 
There is no proof that here Aesch. is 
thinking of the ‘winnings’ or ‘gains’ of 
men, or of etymology at all. The con- 
text will equally bear the simple implica- 
tion of pity for human lot. If he has 
a\pavw in mind his thought is not of 
their great gains (which would contradict 
the regular depreciatory use of ad\¢noral) 
but of the pains with which they gather 
b\Bos. 

757 sqq. @Savpaocayv. There can be 
no zeugma in the application of this word 
to the Gods, since zeugma only occurs 
when the verb is placed nearest to that 
noun to which it is appropriate. The 
sense is ‘showed respect for’ (cf. 760 rlov 
and see 6gon.). If kalis sound the clause 
with te (jwoAUBatds 7’ k.7.A.) is exegetic 
or amplificatory of Euvéo-riou méXeos, Zc. 
‘the Gods, and the sharers in the city’s 
hearth, the thronged gathering of man- 
kind.’ The townspeople were tuvécriot 
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too fat, it pays jettison of goods from the ship’s deepest 


hold. 


For was there man set ever in such regard by Gods, or by them 4th anti- 
who share the country’s hearth, the mortals in their thronged “Phe 
gathering-place, as Oedipus was honoured at that day, when he 
had rid the land of that Deadly Thing whose prey was man ? 


But, when he was made to know aright the misery of his sth 
wretched wedlock, in the sore fretting of his pain and the mad- strophe- 
ness of his heart he wrought to make his grief twice grievous 


760 riov M, riov M2. 
Todt, but see schol. and 4. 


Enger. 
gained by dvagpovv (Heimsoeth). 


761 dvapratdvdpay M, corr. Butler. 
: 763 <dy>add.*ed. See antistr. 770. 
is possible, but a’té@wpos might be too bold. 4. 
764 éyével’ 6 Oberdick. }. 


Tov davapmdéaydpov 
aprioppwr 
yp. © dp’ Euppwv rec., aplppwy 
éyevro Arnald. 765 Nothing is 


766 kapdia. M, corr. Turnebus. 


of Oed., but only in the sense limited by 
arddeos. [There seems, however, little 
point in this use of fvvéorio, and Bpordy 
is awkwardly delayed for the antithesis to 
Geot. If we substitute mq (crit. n.) the 
sense is ‘what man did the Gods who 
anywhere share a city’s hearth honour so 
much as (the Theban Gods) did Oedipus?’ 
They were grateful, with the city, for its 
deliverance from the Sphinx.] 
modvBatos 7’ ayov is a certain emenda- 
tion (see crit. n. and scholl.). moddBords 
7 aisy might indeed be construed in the 
sense ‘and men of rich life’ (lit. ‘men of 
a life rich in cattle’), but the remoteness 
and improbability of this require no 
demonstration. With the text cf. Pind. 
jr. 75+ 2 Oeol, | wodbBarov ot7 dareos 
dupandv ... | olxvetre modvdaldaddv 7’ 
evKrNé’ ayopdvy. The Homeric sense of 
ayév was still alive in Thebes (rapa 
Bow rots adywv ) dopa schol. to //. 24. 1) 
and Aesch. may very well have known 
that the Theban Agora was so styled. 

The reversal of fortune in the case of 
Oedipus was proverbial: cf. Eur. fr. 157 
qv Oldlrovs TO mpGrov evéaluwv avip, 
followed by efr’ éyéver’ ad@is dOdudraTos 
Bporév, and the whole passage Soph. 
O. T. 1193—1215, where there is much 
similarity to the present place. 

761 sq. tdv aptatdvbpav: cf. 528 sqq. 
The Sphinx is K7p as being one of the 
baleful powers akin to the Erinyes, 
Gorgons &c. See Harrison Pro/. Gk. Rel. 
pp. 207 sqq. (‘The Kér as Sphinx’). 

The fem. form of the adj. is perhaps 
deliberately adopted to emphasise the 


ferocity in a female, but in any case 
poetry uses such forms freely in com- 
pounds. See Cho. 68 mavapxéras vécou 
(n.) and add Alcaeus 33. 2»AaBav xpuco- 
dérav, Hymn. Apoll. 181 Ajdovo mepikdv- 
atns. Paley compares proper names, ¢.g. 
*"AnreEdvdpa, Kacdvdpa. The notion is of 
a bird of prey, but the prey is man. In 
the act. adeAdvta the action is not self- 
regarding. Oedipus performed the service 
for the Cadmeans before he was one of 
themselves. 

763 sq. éme 8’ dptidpav *<av> 
k.t.A.: ‘when to his misery he became 
rightly conscious of his own wretched 
nuptials.’— daptippav = dprias ppévas wv 
(Eur. Zro. 417 o} yap aprias éxets ppévas), 
and, though the ordinary meaning is 
‘sane,’ it is natural for the word to imply 
the opposite of any error or deception, 
especially when (as here) the application 
is defined. To some extent Aesch., may 
have been influenced also by eg. apri- 
padys, dpridans, aprdtdaxros, where, how- 
ever, the sense of dpri- is ‘newly.’ The 
gen. follows dprippwv as it would tds, 
erioTHuwW, Sanuwy, cuveros. Cf. apriuabys 
xax@v (Eur. Hec. 687), Kiihner-Gerth 1. 
p- 369. The gen. is perhaps also felt 
with péAeos (Eur. Ov. 159 wédeos Ex Olorww 
bedbev epywv &c.). 

[A reading atrégwpos suggests itself: 
cf. Soph. Ant. 51 (of Oecd.) mpods 
aitropbpwv dumraknudrwv durdas | dpeus 
apdéas avros avroupy~ xepl, with O. 7: 
1213 épnipé o &xovd’ 6 ravO’ dpdv xpévos. 
But the alteration is bold and the sense 
not improved. ] 
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Sidupa Kak €Téhewev 
/ Lal 
Tatpopovm XEpl* TWV 


AIZXYAOY 


micotéxvov & oupateov émrdyxOn* 


/ 3 > Lal 
TEKVOLGIN 5 Aapalas 


ebiKev €LKOTOUS Tpopas, 


77° 


>» Lal 4 > ya 
aiat, muKpoyAwaaous apas, 


- 
Kat ode TLOapovopLe 
dua yept mote Naxew 
KTAMATA* VUV d€ Tpew 


775 


py TeA€on Kapilrous “Epwis. 


767 éré\ecav M2. The common punctuation is éré\ecev: marpopovp x.7.r. y- 


769 kpeloow Téxvwv (KpeccooreKvwy m) x am? éuparwy M. 
Editors commonly omit 0. 4. 


am ouparwy recc. 


o° é6uudrwy rec. and schol., 
depyudtwy M. Schmidt. suco- 


réxvwy (anon.) is here provisionally adopted, but I believe the true reading to have 


been *rpls orvyep@y (or Tpicorvyepar). 


The confusion of 7 and x is very frequent 


(e.g. Eur. fr. 781. 28 rydevoes, Hom. Aymn. 4. 338 téptouov, Aesch. Suppl. 246 
axpéorws, Ar. Lys. 106 mopraricdmevos (R.V.), Ath. 645 D xnpod (E) for rupod (A) 


&c.). 


767 sq. Sidvpa kdx’ eré\erev Tartpo- 
dove xept* tov K.t.A. The punctuation 
here given is based partly upon the 
appearance of 8° in all MSS and partly 
upon the sense. Oedipus did not curse 
his sons because of the discovery of the 
truth concerning his marriage. Hence ‘on 
discovering the truth he wrought a double 
mischief: he blinded himself and cursed 
his children’ cannot be the poet’s mean- 
ing. There is moreover no Te...7e€ or 
mev...6€. Rather ‘he wrought a doubling 
of disaster with the (same) hand which 
slew his sire—he blinded himself with it.’ 
The kaka already wrought were not 
sufficient. 8 (dv7t rod yap, as scholiasts 
say) introduces the explanation of the 
words. 

768 sq. Tov picotékvev 8 dppdrev 
émddyxOy. See crit. n. Though pico- 
tékvev is not an entirely satisfying 
emendation of Kpetoow téxvey it is tech- 
nically not remote and yields a tolerable 
sense. Oedipus did in fact shrink from 
the sight of his children: Soph. O. 7% 
1375 G@XN’ 4) Téxvey SFr’ BYrs Hv éedluepos, | 
Bdacrotc’ dws &BXacte, mpoodetocew 
€mol, 2bid. 1334 Th yap de mw’ opav, | 8rw 
y’ opGvre pndev qv let yukd; 1273. 
[Yet an act not referring to the children 
would suit better with the following 
tékvoirty 8’ «.7.X. Probably tpls orvye- 
pov (or Tpieetvyepay) is correct. Each 
step in the corruption is technically ex- 


Also or and w» are often confused. 


ppiccoréxvwy (Stanley) should be ¢préo-, 


plainable.] The insertion of am’ (M) 
was natural. So Soph. O. 7: 1349 6d” 
doris Ww bs aypias mwédas...é\vo’, where 
MSS insert dm’ before dyplas. But the 
gen. requires no prepos.; cf. Pind. 0. 
I. 54 eUppootvas adarar, Eur. 770. 635 
Gara THs wdpad’ edrpatias, Rhes. 283 
mwrayxGels marelas wediados A auakcrod, 
Babr. 1. 89. 1 &pva remNavnuévor roiurys. 

770sq._ tékvoirw 8 *dpatas... 
tpopas. The reading (&patas or dpatas) 
depends upon the legend as accepted by 
Aeschylus. If the father had ‘ tabooed’ 
certain food, and yet this was offered to 
him, dpatas would be necessary. If he 
was angry at the stinted manner in which 
he was supported (éynporpogetro) and 
complained, like Lear, ‘ye scant my 
sizes,’ we must read dpatas (derzis: cf. 
Ar. Pol. 7. 16. 14 dpaca tpopy xpnobat). 
See Introd. pp. xxvii sqq., where the 
schol. quoted from Soph. O. C. 1375 (with 
the whole passage) makes distinctly for 
Gpaids. The schol. remarks there that 
Aesch. wrote 7a mapamA\jova TE éromrouw. 
Compare the sons’ behaviour in Eur. 
Phoen. 64. 

The gen. follows émuxdtovs: cf. Hom. 
dl. 4. 168 riod awdrns Koréwy, Soph. 
Ant. 1177 warp pnvicas ddvov, Eur. Or. 
751 Gvyarépos Oupodmevos. 

épykev: ‘launched.’ Eur. Migs. 1324 
dpas épykas madi, Phoen. 1304 xe 
Iloduvelkns dpds, dndr. 954 dyav éppxas 
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with the hand that slew his sire ; for he put away the eyes which 


‘loathed to see his children. 


And on his children he launched curses of wrath at their 5th anti- 
stint of his maintenance, curses, alas! bitter of tongue: ‘May Stphe. 
ye hereafter divide your substance with a hand that doles with 
steel.’ And now I tremble lest the Vengeful Spirit with rapid 
stride bring on fulfilment. [Enter Scout (from left). 


kupgoréxywy Hermann. Verrall’s ingenious xpugoréxvwv twudrwy assumes a particular 
version of the curse. 770 zréxvas 5 dpaias M. réxvoow & dpas Hermann. 
dpads *ed. ¥. réxvois 6° dyplas Francken. réxvos & <ols> dpaids is also possible. 
F71 émitporous rec. émixoros Heath. tpogpas M, corr. rec. (with schol.). 773 7 
ope recc. % ode Heimsoeth. 774 diaxeiplaa M. Corr. Porson. The az is 
for e, intended to be a correction written over ec of yepi. (The phenomenon of such 
incorporation of the superscript into the text is not rare: cf. Ar. Ach. 1146 provyvav 


a 
(2.2. prySv corrected as fryoiv), Lys. 1138 Iepixreldnoa (N)=TIlepixdeldys, Av. 1062 
Oar 


evavOaels (R) =evarGeis.) 775 xrjyyara M. 


yA@ooavy, Soph. O. C. 1375 dpas... 
efav7jxa.—aiat deplores his impatience. 

773 Kal ode «.t.A. We must not 
render ‘that they also...,’ since ode is 
necessarily unemphatic. kat is explana- 
tory of mukpoyAdooovs, ‘namely that....’ 
—oSapovope : whilethe ordinary division 
of portions would be by a hand wielding 
lots (kAjpor), theirs is by a hand wielding 
steel. Cf. Eur. Phoen. 67 dpas dpara 
macly dvoowrdras, | Onkr@ o.dnpw dGya 
diadaxew rdde and zzf. Sot. 

775 sq. viv: with tedéoy, but put 
first for emphasis.—tedéoy: without obj., 
‘bring fulfilment’ (682).—The interpre- 
tation of kapaplaovs is much disputed. 
Meanings which have been, or may be, 
offered are: (1) ‘with returning foot,’ 
z.é. returning (cf. kduarrew dpduov) from 
generation to generation (Verrall): 
(2) ‘with roundabout foot,’ z.e. fetching 
a compass round her prey (by going a 
Soxmlav xédevOor: cf. fr. adesp. 493 Opas 
Alknv...€&js 8’ dade? ddxpmsov, addoo’ 


hand Hor. Od. 3. 2. 31 raro antecedentem 
scelestum | deseruit pede Poena claudo the 
notion is of a dogging which, though 
slow, overtakes in the end. The general 
impression from these is one of tireless 
pursuit, but the Avenging Spirit may be 
regarded either as limping behind but 
never desisting, or as striding rapidly 
when the sinner has received a long start. 
We shall do best therefore to limit the 
choice in kapwlrovs to two interpreta- 
tions (1) ‘lame’ (lit. ‘ with twisted feet’), 
(2) ‘vigorous,’ ‘nimble.’ In deciding, it 
must be remembered that movs may be 
used either of the foot or of the whole leg 
(Cho. 980). 

For (1) ‘lame’ may be cited Horace 
(2.c.), Kappes (‘crooked’), and the xwAal 
Airat of JZ/. 9. 503 (opposed to arn 
aprimos: see Leaf ad loc.). Malevolent 
beings (e.g. the ghouls or female jinns of 
Arabic poetry) are often imagined with 
misshapen legs. ‘The belief in spirits 
and witches who wander about with 
their feet turned backward is common in 


_ Worepov): (3) ‘with lame foot’: (4) ‘with : on in. 
nimble foot.’ Before considering these India’ (R. W. Frazer A Literary Hist. of 
we may observe words of similar forma- /ndia, who quotes Tylor Prim. Cult. 1. 
_ tion elsewhere used of an Erinys or the pp. 307). See also Perdrizet A/éusine Ix. 
like. Such are dewédmrous "Apd (Soph. 1898, p. 99. On the other hand (2) kap- 
O. T. 418) of the terrible insistence of  Wérous (cf. Kaymeolyouvos) is a natural 
pursuit; Epis ravdmodas (47. 837) of expression for one who has lissom or 
their swiftness; yadkémrous “Epwis (£7. nimble limbs: cf. Hom. //, 11. 668 ov 
- 491) of her tirelessness (cf. xadxévrepos). yap éuh ts | éo’ oln mdpos éoxey evi 
In Zum. 373 wdda yap ody ddoudva| yvapmroto. péhecow, 24. 359, Od. m3. 
 dvéxadev Bapurecs | karapépw modds ax- 398. The sense 1s well supported by 
 pdv,| oparepd ravvdpdmos | Kora the Xen. Zg. 1.6 7d ye wy yovara nv Badlfwv 
B stride is one of rapidity. On the other 6 m@Xos bypas kaumry and Poll. 1. 191 
a ai Rona is II 
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AIZXYAOY 


ATTEAOX. 


Bapoetre, Taides wntépav TePpappevar. 
- / 
modus méepevyey HOE Sovdov Cuyov: 
A 4 / 
TéntwKey avopav OBpimwv KopTAacpaTa, 


ys 
modus © év evdia TE, Kal KAVOWVLoU 


780 


Tod\\atou mAnyats avtrov ovK éd€€aro: 
atéye S€ TUpyos, Kal TUAas depeyyvots 
ebpakdpecOa povopdxovc. mpoorTarats. 
Kah@s €yer Ta TAEtoT ev &€ TvA@paTW’ 


Tas 8 EBddpmas 6 ceuvds EBSopayeras 


777 reOpuupevar Hermann, rePpayuévar Hartung. \- 778 
779 réntwxev & M, corr. recc. }. wérrwxe 5 Burgard. duSpiuwy recc. 


*évevdua Te? |. 


785 


778 dovdecov M, corr. rec. 
780 Qu. 


év evdla ’ort Blomf. (a correction which might be supported by e.g. 


yovara Suvoxapmf (quoted by Hermann). 
It is to works of art that we may most 
safely look, and in the vase-paintings 
there is no appearance of the crippled 
foot. On the other hand the Erinyes 
are commonly depicted with legs bent at 
the knee in a way to suggest rapid 
running. See Harrison Pro/l. Gk. Rel. 
figg. 47, 73 and p. 234 (n.). Moreover 
the merely descriptive epithet is less like 
Aesch. than the more relevant ‘I fear 
that she may, with rapid stride &c.’ 
777 watdes pntépwy rTeOpappéevar: 
rightly treated by Verrall as ‘reared so 
that you are mothers’ children,’ an ex- 
pression of ‘gentle contempt for their 
fears.’ The alternative rendering ‘chil- 
dren reared by mothers’ is more difficult 
to extract from the Greek and misunder- 
stands watSes. The Chorus does not consist 
of young maidens (see 673), and the gen. 
is verydubious. The use in e.g. Soph. Phil. 
3 ® xparlorov matdds “HA\jvwv rpadgels is 
that of origin (as with yeyws, Bacrdvew, 
mwépuka; Kithner-Gerth I. p. 376. 5). In 
a few instances where it appears to be 
gen. of agent the reading is probably un- 
sound, é.g, Eur. 27. 133 Ketoae ods dNdyou 
oparyels (rpayais Paley), Or. 496 é&érvevce 
..wyyels Ovyarpds THs Euns (wAyyats?). 
In other places the explanation is 
obviously different. Thus Cho. 634 
Bpordv arimwOév is gen. privative. We 
can hardly therefore render as re@paupévac 
vd pntépwr. But children who ‘take 
after’ the father are called (oi rod) rarpds 
matdes, while daughters, or sons lacking 
manliness, are matdes rijs unrpds. Cf. 


Cho. 826 (n.), Zum. 738 xapra 6 eli 
Tod marpés (Athena loq.), Soph. 77. 139 
otro: yéverov @de xpH Simupés | Popodyra 
kdvOpomada Kal yé&er péyay | unrpds 
kadeiobat maida, Tod marpds déov, Z/. 365, 
O. C. 442 ol tod marpds (the sons, who 
should naturally be the father’s children 
rather than the mother’s), Eur. e/. 9 sqq. 
Somewhat differently Eur. Z2/. rro3 oi 
pév elow apoévay, | of 5 ab pidodar unrépas 
M@\Nov = trarpos.—reOpappévat = roca gy 
Tpopyy AaBotoa dore elvar.... They 
have been brought up, not to war and 
action, but to retirement and timidity. 

778 Se: with affection.—répevyev 
(like wérroxev, ‘lie low, of the next 
line) expresses a state rather than an act. 
—roXts, resumed by 7 éAts of 780, reiterates 
the reassuring news before mention of the 
accompanying disaster. 

779 wértwxev: dramatically more 
effective than wémrroxe 8’. The word is 
not merely ‘are overthrown,’ but (as the 
context indicates) it glances at the drop- 
ping of winds and waves (cp. Hom. Od. 
14. 475 dveuos méoe, the use of cadere, 
and viveuos elder meodv of the sea).— 
oBplpov. It is possible that épBplrev 
(of rece.) should be preferred here as 
connecting the word with 6u8pos and 
therefore more closely with the following 
metaphor. 68piuos, while suited to the 
notion of storms, once more recalls the 
Tiyavres to whom the Argive champions 
have been compared (e.g. 411). Cf 
Pind. O. 4. 7 Tupdvos 68pluov, and (in 
keeping with such a character) Hom. 
Zl, 22. 418 dvépa rodrov drdcbadov 
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SCOUT. 
Courage, ye true mothers’ children, bred thereto. This 


realm is free of the yoke of slavery. The braggings of the 


bravoes are overthrown. 


Our state is in still waters, and, for all 


the lashing of the billow, it hath sprung no leak, but the wall 
proves taut, and it was with trusty champions that we blocked 


the ports. 


For the most part—at six gateways—all is well. 


The seventh that august Captain of Sevens, the lord Apollo, 


Soph. Trach. 295 woddy 7’ (recc.) for rod} ’or’, El. 309, Ath. 36 E &c.). Kav 


«\vdwvlov is possible. 


63 c.n.). 


783 éppatduefa M, corr. recc., épapéduerOa Dind. (see 
784 wm adds & (A superscr.) after kadds. 


785 éBdouayervys Burton 


6Bpiuoepyov, Hes. Zh. 996 bBpiorhs 
Iledins xal ardobados dBpimoepyds. In 
Et. Mag. 613, 23 one of the senses of 
SBpywos (besides icxupéds) is dmeidnriKds. 

780 sq. mods 8 é&v evdla Te: sc. éorl. 
There is, however, a feeling of gram- 
matical abruptness about this, and the 
true reading may be évevdua re (cf. evduav 
and Ap. Rhod. 2. 935 évevdsdwv). For 
the expression itself cf. Eur. Azdr. 1145 
év evdia dé mws | orn paevvols dearédrns 
oTt\Bwy édmdows.—kal: ‘yes....’ It is 
tempting to read kav, but the instrum. 
dat. is joined to the passive sense in 
dvtXov otvK edéfato, 7.2. ovK éppd-yn, ovK 
érTpw0n.—rodAator: ‘though so many.’ 

782 sq. oréyer: 203.—The tripyos of 
the town answers to the rotyos of the ship 
(747 sq.), the wéAat answer to the ‘ports’ 
(328q. and cf. @upiées of a ship in Ath. 
205 A), and the mpoordra. to the fighting 
émiBdrat.—epeyyvors is stressed.—povo- 
padxoror defines the reference as being to 
the individual champions selected by 
Eteocles. The word should be noted as 
shewing how the fighting was actually 
done. 

784 Kxahds tyer Ta wWetor’ «.T.A. It 
might be disputed whether this means 
(1) ‘the most part has gone well—to wit, 
at six gates (but not so well at the 
seventh)’ or (2) ‘at six gates the most 
part has gone well (but not without some 
harm to our men).’ Moreover td rhetor’ 
may be the true subject of éxe. or may be 
adverbial (‘things have gone well for the 
most part’). The simplest interpretation 
is (1). 

oe rds 8° éBSdpas x.t.A. A con- 
nection of Apollo with the number seven 
(perhaps originally astronomical) is in- 
dicated in various passages, e.g. Hes. 
Opp. 770 €Bd6un ‘iepdv nuap: | ty yap 


"Aréd\\wva xXpucdopa yelvaro Anrwd, Plut. 
Mor. 717 D Tov Oedv, ws Tabry (sc. TH 
€Bd6un) yevouevov... EBbouayev Kxadetre, 
zbtd. 738D 7 6 EBdouas Te Movonyérn 
TpookekAnpwrat, 391 F, Herod. 6. 57, 
Herond. 3. 53 (where see Nairn). But 
to suppose that €PSopayéras is here 
simply substituted rapa mpoodoxlay for 
é€Bdouayevns would make a very feeble 
point. The addition of 6 oepvds con- 
trasts Apollo with others who might 
bear the title €Bdouayérns. In view of 
the continued metaphor from a ship and 
its defenders it may be no idle guess that 
the éBdouayérns (or éBdduapxos) was an 
officer who ‘commanded seven.’ Cf. the 
mevTnkovTapxos controlling 50 oarsmen 
on a trireme, and for other officers see 
Neil on Ar. #g. 542. Xenophon in the 
Cyropaedia speaks of rewmddapxo, dexd- 
dapxor, Swiéxapxor in the Persian army. 
An é8d6uapxos might very well command 
the six émiBdrac on one side of a ship, 
being €Bdou0s a’rés. He would choose 
his own post (hence éiAero). Literally 
taken such an office would not be a very 
exalted one, but 6 wepvds makes all the 
difference. Apollo condescends to that 
position. Hence also the honorific dvag: 
‘no less than Lord Apollo.’—éBSopayéras 
is correctly formed for €Bdou(ad)ayéras: 
cf. peravOyns, Undeccbévns (=INevoro- 
abévns) &c. The first a is one of a 
frequent type: cf. Aoxayérat (42), Kuva- 
vos. See Cho. 569 (n.) and add vodayevys, 
vaueprea, Towdoowat, diBayos. The 
termination -tas is probably a correct 
survival in a military word, and would be 
especially fit in connection with ritual 
(cf. Alex. af. Ath. 39 B 6 dtudrwp 
Bpémos). ‘Dorica forma etiam Proclus 
usus est in commentario ad Timaeum 
Platonis 111. p. 200’ (Herm.). 
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164 AIZXYAOY 
dvaé ’Amo\Nov ether’, Oidizov yéver 
kpaivev tahaas Aatov dua BovXtas. ; 
XO. ri & éari wpaypa vedKorov 7oher Theor ; 


AT. mods céowrar: Baciiéws 8 oudaropor— 789 
XO. tives; ri 8 etras; rapappova boBw hoyov. 791 
AL. dpovotoa viv axovaov, Oidirov TOKOI— 
XO. of *y@ Tadawa, paves el TOV KaKav. 
AT. 008 dpduréxtws pny KaterTodnpéevor— 
XO. éxeice npMOov; Bapéa & ovv dpws dpacov. 795 


(and schol. ?). y. 
Dindorf. . 


788 mpayos recc. 


the text above has been placed (*ed.) after 795 is written in M after 789. 


mapoy rece. (for wdéov), wéhov Kiehl, mad 
789 sqq. The order in M is disturbed. The verse (790) which in 


For 


explanation of the error see 4, and, for various arrangements, Wecklein’s Appendix. 


789 cécwora M, the text being otherwise sound. 


m’ writes e@s over éws of Baciiéws. 


786sq. Amoddov: not merely through 
his traditional association with the number 
seven, but as the God whose oracle was dis- 
obeyed (731 sqq-).—elAer’: if €Bdouayéras 
has been correctly explained, the sense 
‘chose’ is most simple. It might, how- 
ever, only mean ‘took’ (cf. Soph. O. 7. 
889 Kaka vv Edotro wotpa, and more freely 
still Herond. 3. 54 008’ trvos vw alpetrat). 
-—kpalvey gives the reason. He did not 
choose the gate simply to defend it, but 
‘in working conclusion to the error of 
Laius.’ Apollo is not to blame for this 
result. He is the mouthpiece of destiny; 
the dveBovdlac of Laius must find their 
necessary outcome; and Apollo is repre- 
sented as giving that perversity its full 
way. For madauis see 728 and for 
SvoBovAlas 735. The news is being 
gradually broken. 

788 ri 8 éotl x.t.A. The Chorus 
takes up the last words, of which it 
dimly conceives the meaning.—vedkorov: 
with the sense of ‘alarming’ found so 
frequently in véov (357 n.).— méov: 
‘added’ to previous troubles, to make 
matters worse (not ‘left for you still to 
tell’). 

789 sqq. That something is wrong 
with the arrangement in M is universally 
admitted. The error might be one of the 
order or of an interpolation. The follow- 
ing considerations make strongly against 
V. 790 asit stands in M (crit.n.). (1) the 
reading ék YXélp@v avToudtwy is so 
peculiarly corrupt that it is hard to think 
of it as merely a misreading of a line 
written in the ordinary script of the 
current text. It must be either an inter- 


polation made at a date when the laws 
of iambic metre were not understood, or 
an interlinear explanation not intended 
for a verse, or it represents a line 
accidentally omitted and obscurely written 
in the margin, whence it was inserted 
(with misreading) at the wrong place: 
(2) méAts of v. 789 has all the appearance 
of introducing a natural answer to the 
question of the Chorus; 7.e. in reply to 
the word wéXec the Scout says ‘so far 
as the country is concerned, it is safe 
enough.’ This line is therefore probably 
genuine where it stands: (3) but, if 789 
is genuine, it is natural to expect simple 
ortxonvGia, and therefore prima facie 
v. 790 is not genuine in its present 
position: (4) if the Messenger here 
actually said avdpes reOvaow éx xepadv 
avroxrévwy (or its equivalent), there would 
be no little absurdity in the subsequent 
dialogue. The Chorus could only ask 
its excited questions if it had not received 
the information which the line gives: 
(5) those questions imply the following 
development. The Mess. begins to speak 
of the brothers; he names them first in 
terms not quite specific (Bacikéws dud- 
omopo). The Chorus really guesses what 
is coming, but in its excitement exclaims 
tives; He has not yet said that they are 
dead, still less that they slew each other. 
That they are dead is next told, but the 
Chorus is anxious to know, not only 
whether they are dead, but the worse 
matter still; ‘Did they actually come to 
that dread crime? Did they make havoc 
of each other with hands thus too much 
akin indeed (796) &c.?? But to give 
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took for 
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himself, bringing upon the house of Oedipus the 


crowning of the follies of Laius long ago. 


CHO. 
realm ? 


Nay, what fresh matter is there now to alarm the 


ScouT. The realm is saved, but the joint seed of the king— 


CHO. Who? 
founds my mind. 
SCOUT. 
Oedipus— 


What sayest thou? 


Keep thy right mind and listen. 


Dread of the news con- 


The sons of 


CuHo. Ah! miserable me! I am true seer in things of evil. 


SCOUT. 


CuHo. Did they e’en go so far? 


tell us. 


Baownées recc. 
(see e.g. MSS at Eur. Adc. 505). 
794 xarecrodnuew Dindorf. 

*ed. For the corruption see 4. 


792 roxoo M, with yévos superscr. (m). 
Ttoxoc Heimsoeth, téxkw Dindorf. 
795 éxei0. xetoOov M, with HA over es (m). 
y otv Blomf., y’ add’ Paley, 5’ 6v6’ Herwerden. y. 


Aye, and with no gainsaying, done to destruction— 


Though sore the grief, yet 


The glossing was frequent 
793 of éyw M. 
Corr. 


both these last lines at once to the Chorus 
is to break the orixouvdia. Hence it 
would seem that there, if anywhere, should 
be inserted v. 790 of M, as the necessary 
complete and unequivocal answer of the 
Messenger. 

From this it will be seen that the 
ascription of the lines to the speakers in 
M is quite correct, and that the only 
serious error which that MS commits is 
in the position of v. 7g0. It is not very 
hard to find a reason why the line should 
have been carelessly written here. It 
will be observed that v. 795, which it 
should follow, ends in opaodpacov, 
while v. 789, which it does follow, ends 
in épdomopo. It was this resemblance 
which misled the eye of some scribe 
when he had copied v. 789. 

789 Bactdéws 8’ dpdomopo: ‘the 
joint-seed of the king,’ subsequently (792) 
interpreted by OiStrov téKo. The 
intended expression is perhaps not com- 
plete, as he may have meant to continue 
with aides (reOvdow x.7.d.). Though 
not so stated, it appears to be assumed 
by Aeschylus (and implied in a natural 
consideration of the whole situation) that 
the brothers were twins. Ifso, oudcmopo 
=ol wid oropa (or 6uod) orapévtes. 

791 tives; with a tone not merely of 
enquiry, but of alarm. ‘Who?’ The 
last ordoumoyv shows that they are ready 
for the news. 

792 hpovotoa takes up mapadpove.— 
vuv (rather than viv): 228 (n.), 232.— 
voor is at least as probable as ToKw: 


when the speaker resumes we have the 
plur. kareorodypévor. 

793 pavtis eipl Tay kakov: not ‘I 
presage what you are about to tell me’ (a 
remark too naive for the circumstances), 
but ‘I am (it appears) a prophet of the 
evil side of things’ (referring to vv. 
707sqq.). The article is the same as 
that of 560 (n.), 581. It was a common 
reproach against wavres that they nearly 
always predicted 7a xaxd, and seldom or 
never 7a dya0d. The Chorus admits that 
it deserves this character, and there is 
doubtless a certain self-reproach, since 
the notion that prophesying evil also 
induced it still lingered. 

794 ovd’ dpdiréktas piv k.t.A. For 
ovde...pay cf. 655 (n.), 525 (n.). The 
sense is either (1) ‘out of question 
Kareoroonpuévor,’ z.e. the word kareor. 
can be applied to them beyond all 
question, or (2) ‘equally (without dis- 
tinction) carer.’ The latter appears the 
more satisfactory. The former would 
possess point only if xareow. were felt 
to be a peculiarly strong word, needing 
to be asserted with emphasis. The use 
of ovéé rather than ov« is due to the 
thought. It is as if he had already said 
‘slaughtered’—‘and without distinction 
too.’ 

795 éxeioe kHAOOv; ‘Did they actually 
come to that?’ (viz. to that fell deed 
which was threatened and which we 
feared: 668sq., 705, 721sqq.). Not 
‘Did they come to that?’ (=kaxetoe nov). 
The reading éxet0. Ketoov was due toa 
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lal “ , 
AT bvdpes teOvaow €K XEpav QUTOKTOVODV. 
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(79°) 


a , ate 
XO. ovrws adeddais yepolv nvaipovT ayarv; 
es 4 


Ds 


4 c / ‘\ > ~ 
OUTWS O daipov KOLVOS 17)V appow Opa. 


Lal Lal , 

avros 8 avahot dnta SvamoTpOV yEvos. 
ta 

rowadTa yaipew Kal daxpverOar Tapa: 


> e > > / 
TOW pLev EU TPATTOVTAY, OL & émuotarat, 


800 


Sicow otpatynyé, Séhaxov odupnary 
SKVOn TOypw KTHLATOY TapTHC LAY: 
e€ovar 8 Hv aBwow ev tadyn \Govos 


matpos Kat evyas SvamTdoTMOUS 
’ > c , 
qodus céowtat' Bacrréow 8 dpoomdpow 


popovpevor. 
805 


e 49 > , 
TéeTMOKEY alua yal ut addAynhov dove. 


790 dvdpes M, corr. Porson. 


Weil, a’@aipérwy Dindorf. 
dyav. 


xepov M, corr. recc. 
superscr. (m?), but the corruption was unlikely. 
796 (7 M in marg. 
Nauck transposes dyav and @ua (797). ¥- 


av’rouarwy M with xrovwy 


Qu. *atéamudtwv? atbrocgayav 
évTws recc. dpa Meineke for 
797 dyTws recc. 798 M 


correction of éket@. by Ketoe. The verb 
is corrected by m, but éxe@@ (not else- 
where found in tragedy, although that 
consideration is perhaps not of great 
weight) was left. The expression itself 
reminds one of éd\ace 6” és 7d wav (Cho. 
938), xwpetv els wav Epyov (Soph. £7. 614), 
émi mav iévae (Ar. Lys. 543). [éxetOr 
Keto-Boy is a very bald phrase, whether it 
be taken as a question or an excited 
completion of the Messenger’s sentence. ] 

7952 (=790) é Xepov abtroxroveyv. 
This gives the dread news (Bapéa). The 
reading avroparey is difficult to explain 
if the original was avroxtévev. For 
*avlatpdrwy (see crit. n.) may be quoted 
(1) av@amos, av@aliuwy, (2) the similar 
formations giAaluaros, dvéuuaros. Itis a 
stronger word (=ooc7dpwr) than cuval- 
ov or dmamorer. 

796 oitas adeddats...dyav: zc. otrws 
dyav ddeApais. The hands were those 
of brothers, but they were also too much 
‘alike,’ too well matched in cruel temper 
and in successful slaying. For adj. dded- 
gos (germanus) cf. Soph. O. C. 1262 
adeAPa...TovToLTw opel | Ta...OpemrTAjpra 
(and frequently). In yvatpoyr’ the im- 
perf. gives the panoramic effect. The 
brothers are seen in the deliberate effort 
to slay. 

797 ottws 6 Salpwv K.t.A. The 
Messenger prefers to see the matter from 
another standpoint: the work was that of 
their evil genius (692). He treated both 
alike, and at the same moment (apa). 


798 airos 8’ avadot k.t.d.: (1) ‘by 
himself...,’ ze. with the same thought as 
in 939 dvow kparyoas EXnte Saiuwv; or 
better (2) ‘in his own person’ (no less), 
z.e. the deed seemed to be theirs, but it was 
the daiuwy himself assuredly (87a), who 
in this act is destroying the race. [atrws 
8’ may be suggested; ‘and in one and the 
same way he is in fact destroying the 
whole race.’ Cf. adrws 5€ Soph. Ant. 715, 
atrws Ant. 85, O. 7. 931, Eur. AZed. 319. 
This gives point to the pres. avadot and 
also to 8y7a and yévos.] 

BOO sq. ToAW piv ed TpdcoroUTay: 
the motive of xalpev. Though the accus. 
is made the easier partly by the pre- 
ceding totatra and partly by Saxpvec Gar, 
it would follow yalpev itself by a familiar 
idiom. Cf. Soph. PA. 1314 HoOnv a- 
Tépa Tov dudv evoyoivTd oe, Aj. 136 oe 
Mév 0 mpdooovr’ émixalpw, Hom. //. 8. 
377 7) va IIpicdworo mdis xopvalodos 


“Extwp | ynOjoee mpopavévre, [Eur.] Rhes. 


390 xalpw dé o” ebruXobvra, Hipp. 1340 
Tos yap evceBets Beol | BvycKovras ov 
xalpovow, Et, Mag. xalpw ce é\ndvOdra* 
*Opwrixol oirws Nyouow, Pind. P. 7. 14, 
Eur. fr. 328, 673. 

ot 8 érurrdarat: not regarded as com- 
manders of the two armies (since tears 
would not be shed for Polyn. as leader of 
the Argives), but in opposition to wéAw: 
‘its heads.’ Though Eteocles has been for 
a time de facto king of Thebes, Polyneices 
had his claim. The state is now head- 
less. The words Stood otparnyd might 
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ScouT. The men are dead, by hands of the selfsame blood. 
CHO. By hands so brotherlike—too like—did they seek death? 
SCOUT. So equal the spirit of their fate for both alike. 
Yea, ’tis for sure none other who blots out the ill-starred 

race. Such cause we have for joy and tears. With the country 

all is well, but its heads and chiefs, its pair of high commanders, 
have divided with the hammered Scythian steel their substance 
and estate, and their holding of land will be as they find it in the 
grave, borne thither on the stream of their sire’s unhappy prayers. 
The realm is saved, but, for the princes of joint seed, the 
earth hath drunk their blood by death at each other’s hands. 
[Exit SCOUT (to right). 

gives the sign for dyyeNos to this line. m’ writes 7’ (I) over 6’. avrds y’ Heimsoeth. y . 
Qu. * atrws 6? y. 799 daxpicecOa m’ (z.e. « superscr.), daxpicacGat recc. 


808 évta¢7 M (f7 in marg.) and schol. y@éva Brunck. 804 dvoTdTLWs 
Headlam. sropOotuevor Meineke, xXnpovmevor Weil, pOarovmevor Kirchhoff. jorpdpevor 


is possible, but no conjecture is preferable to the text. } . 
806 yay M, yal m’. 


Bacvdelow M, corr. recc. 


805 M has here céowrau. 
éradd\ndw Wecklein. . 


mean ‘each at the head of an army,’ but 
such a fact is irrelevant to their grief. 
Rather it amplifies the notion in émord- 
tat ‘(our) two leaders.’ A orparnyés is 
one who rules a orpards, whether as 
army or people (see 107 n.): cf. Soph. 
Ant. 7 Ti Tor’ ad pact Tavdjuw ode | 
Knpuyua Oetvar Tov oTparnyov apriws; The 
title is also familiar for the ‘chief magis- 
trate.’ The word Stoo and the empha- 
sised dual point to their combination in 
one function (relatively to Thebes) rather 
than to their opposition at the head of 
different armies. For déiccol as two con- 
joined cf. Cho. 866, Soph. 47. 57 discos 
*Arpeloas. 

BOl sq. ocdhvpndAdtw ZKiv0y xk.7.A. 
The epithets are not purely ornamental, 
but refer once more to the cryptic pro- 
phecy. See 925 (n.). A ‘lot’ was gene- 
rally of softer material than iron (cf. 
714 sqq. n.) and, if of iron, it would not 
be ‘hammered’ into shape.—Trapayolay : 
‘full portion.’ Cf. raryxAnplav (Cho. 484), 
but the present word is nearer to the 
legal language (Poll. 10. 12 KddAdwov d€ 
rhv évooueviay (supellectilem) waryxrnotav 
} waumnolay dvoudoat...TpayiKwTEepov yap 
i maryk)npla). 

803 éover...x8ovds. The common 
alteration to x@éva is technically very 
improbable.—iv belongs to maumnoiay 
(which may denote one person’s share; 
cf. Cho. 484), and the construction is 
strictly é&over 6€ xOovds. raymyolay iv 
AdBwow év ray, ‘they will hold, as their 
full share of land (ze. as far as their 


estate in land is concerned), that which 
they get in burial.’ For the notion cf. 
718 sq. 

804 Svomdtpovs = Kakodaiuovas in 
the sense of ‘misguided,’ ‘infatuated’: cf. 
Bacchyl. 5. 138 parnp kaxdmorpmos épol | 
Bov\evoev OdeOpov, Soph. O. TZ. 888 
dvomérmov xapw yxddds. So Az. 1156 
dvo\Bov = ‘foolish’ (where Jebb cites 
Dem. 3. 21 ov yap ovTws ddpwr ovd’ 
aruxns elut). Similarly dvornvos (Ar. 
Eccl. 166). Hence opovpevor is sound. 
Their reckless conduct is due to their 
being borne helplessly along on the cur- 
rent of their father’s misguided prayers. 
The notion in kar’ evxds dopodpevor is 
precisely that of car’ ovpoy (677) follow- 
ing pire ce...d7a pepérw (674), and the 
whole thought is the same as in that 
context. Cf. also Cho. 926 (n.) marpéds 
yap aioa rovd’ éecoupife. pdpoy, Pind. Z. 
3. 5 Gore & addotos ovdpos | mavTas av- 
Opwrous ératccwv éhavver, Sol. fr. 12 (4). 
45 avéuowse popevmevos apyanéo.ow, 

805 Todis céowtat K.T.A. Before 
departing the dyyedos formally sums u 
his tidings of good and bad. In 6poo7mé- 
pow followed by tm d&dAnAwv there is 
the thought that, as they were born 
together, so they died together and 
through each other. The opposition 7é- 
Aus )( Baordéow as in 749 sq. 

B06 in addAnAov dovw. It is 
doubtless tempting (though unnecessary) 
to read émadAndw (cf. Soph. Ant. 56 
avrokrovotyre Tw TadaTupw pbpov | KoL- 
vov kaTnpyacavT’ éraddydow xepov, where 
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XO. d peydde Zed Kat todrovxor 
Saipoves, ot 87 Kdduouv tupyous 


TOVTOE prveade, 


a 
TOTEPOV Xaipw KaTrohoNveéw 
ww F 
TOAEWS GTWEL THTNHPL, 


81o 


rd 
TOUS poyepous Kal OvdTdalipovas 
Us 
aréxvous K\avow TOEMAPXOUS, 
A wn > rs 
ou ont opbas KAT E€T@VULLaV 


KQL TOAUVVELKELS 


A "a 
@dovr aceBer diavole ; 


"= Fd 
@ pédawva. Kal TEAELa 

S > > , 
yEVEOS Oidimov 7 apa, 


815 


, 7 
KAKOV HE Kapoia Tl TEPLTTLTVEL Kpvos. 


807 Todtcoovxo M, corr. Pauw. 


B09 piecOar M2, Tovcd’ Epverde rec. 


For metre 


811 cwripe M, cwrnpla recc. (of which some transcriber of M failed to make 


metre). }- 


owrhpe <tixn> Scholefield (popg, réTuw, Soduw or PiAns might also be 


MSS give én’ ddd7jdow). The construc- 
tion is ¢évw (modal or instrumental) 7’ 
a\\*wy (with the verb) rather than 67d 
govw ‘under (to the accompaniment of) 
slaughter.’ Cf. Ar. Eg. 1169 two rijs 
Oeod tH xeEpl THrAepavTivy, Eur. Suppl. 
4or *Hreoxdéous Oavévros... | ...ddehpod 
xetpt IloAuvetxous taro. A similar but 
more ambiguous combination in Eur, 
H. F. 20"Hpas bro | xévrpos Sauacdels. 
[It is possible also to construe évw 
tm’ GAAnA@Y as=Tw bm’ a\djAwWY over- 
Onvat.| 

8O7 peydde Zed k.7.A. Zeus, though 
invoked first and separately according to 
the principle ab Jove princtpium (cf. 
se t (n.)), is himself one of the 
moAvodxot (111). Hence kal virtually = 
kal d\Xox (see schol.). 

BOB sq. of By «.T-A. $y takes up 
modobxo.: they prove ‘guardian gods 
indeed.’ — pveor8€ : though the pause is 
perhaps greater in the instances cited by 
Jebb on Soph. O. 7. 1303, the break in 
synapheia is allowable when there is any 
appreciable stop at all (cf. Swpp/. 7, 13, 
36, Cho, 861, Pers. 15). There is affection 
in tovoSe and a plea in Kd8pov (cf. 125 
with 153). 

810sq. érododviw: 254 (n.), Ag. 28, 
592 (dywrdduga ev mddat yapas vrro). 
If wodews Goel gwript is correct it 
must apparently mean ‘its unharmed 
Zwryp,’ ‘its Saving Power unimpaired,’ 


z.e. the state of the city is identified with 
the state of its ZwrHp (not specifically 
Zeus, but a generalising of its saving 
agencies as a genius). The Zwrmp is 
represented as being injured when his 
city ishurt. [Otherwise we may render 
‘bringing no harm’ 7.e. ‘permitting no 
harm.’ Activity and passivity were often 
scarcely distinguished by a Greek in 
certain classes of adjectives: cf. poBepés, 
tugés.] The paroemiac verse regularly 
ends in ~~—~, but —-—= is no less 
permissible (cf. Szpp/. 7, Pers. 33). But 
cwaTnpia (of rece.) is probably correct, 
the scansion being Homeric (cvBocin, 
iorin, axomuctin, mpodvuinar, depyin, b1ro- 
dekin, driminot all occur). In Soph. Azz. 
130 brepowNiats (anapaestic) appears cor- 
rect, as in //. 1. 205, Theoc. 25. 138. 
Cf. Xenophanes fr. 2 (19). 7 mpoedpin, 
Hippon. /7. 40. 4 movyptn. [All these 
occurrences are Ionic, and it is quite pos- 
sible that Aesch. actually wrote cwrnyply. 
In that case the corruption of cwrnpin 4 
Tods into gwrhpe 7 Tovs would follow. ] 
The sense ‘with its cwrnpla (the state of 
Td g@ov elvar or TO oMFeoPa) uninjured’ 
is not open to objection. A owrnpia may 
be accompanied by more or less loss and 
dowel practically = mavrenee. 

812 sq. tovs: ‘those.’ — dréxvous : 
z.e. besides being slain, they also leave 
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CHO. O mighty Zeus and the land’s guardian Powers, who 
save indeed from harm these walls of Cadmus! Shall I rejoice 
with chant of jubilance that no hurt hath touched the safety of 
the realm, or shall I weep for the cruel and ill-starred fate of 


yon childless leaders of the war, who, true to their name and 


quarrelsome indeed, perished through wilful wickedness ? 


Black and inexorable Curse upon the race, O Curse of Oedipus! 


a chill of wretchedness falls round my heart. 


’Twas for a tomb 


suggested, but it is hard to see why any of these, except gopa, should be lost). 


downs evoola Ritschl. 


818 Oldirov 7 rec. |. 


v 814 of S77’ éreds Halm. 
(Prien) or <érduws kewol> or the like are not required. 
819 xapdiay recc. }. 


815 <éreov kNewol> Kal 
A 816 doeB7 M2. 
tx M (c add. m). mepemirve? 


no children behind them, whether to con- 
tinue the race or (a point very essential 
to Greek notions of happiness-in death) 
to pay honours to theirtombs. In Lucian 
Luct. 13 the father who has lost his son 
will cry olfxet or kal TéOvnkas...o0 yapr- 
cas, ov madoronoduevos. Cf. Cho. 1004 
6doluny mpocbev ex PeGv dats (n.), Soph. 
El. 187 drs dvev rexéwy karardkoua, 
Eur. 7. 7. 697 dvoud 7’ éuod yévoir’ av, 
oS’ dmats Sduos | marpwos obmds éfader- 
pbeln mor’ dv. Though according to Pind. 
(O. 2. 38) and Hdt. (4. 147) Polyneices 
left a son Thersander, and according to 
Hat. (5. 61) Eteocles left ason Laoda- 
mas, to play their parts among the Epi- 
goni, yet none of the tragedians recognise 
the existence of these sons, but all imply 
the contrary.. So in Soph. Azz. 174 it is 
yévous Kar ayxeoreta that Creon suc- 
ceeds to the throne.—toAepdapxovs: see 
800 sq. (émiotdrae and otpatnyw). Not 
‘leaders (on either side) in (this) war,’ 
but those who would naturally lead The- 
bes in its wars. There are no princes 
left to take this place, and the fact is a 
cause of public concern. 

814 sq. ot S47 dp0as k.7.A. The no- 
tion that e.g. <éredv kewol> has fallen 
out is due to an instinct for seeking in 
poetry the formality of prose. A prose- 
writer would perhaps say ‘who perished 
true to their names—Right-Famous and 
Right-Quarrelsome.’ But among poets 
Aesch. at least would hardly have used 
so pleonastic an introductory expression 
as 597° 6p0ds kat’ érwvuplay. For him 
647 6pO@s or OAra Kar’ érwvuutay at most 
would have sufficed. He might, for in- 
stance, have written ol...ére@s Oy Kewol 
kal mo\vveixets ®\ovro. What he actu- 
ally says is ot wdovro (‘who perished, 27 
the one case’) 6p0@s kar’ érwvuplay (viz. 


Eteocles, ‘true to his name,’ z.e. with 
éredv k\éos, as fighting for his country 
and his honour) cal (‘and 27 the other 
case’) moduverke’s (7.e. Polyneices, da 76 
modvveckys etvat). The only word which 
belongs equally to both persons and 
emphasises the fitness of the names is 
Sqr’. 

6p8as kar érwvupiav. For ép0as in 
this connection cf. 392 (n.), Soph. /7. 880 
6p0@s 5’ ’Odvace’s elu’ émuvupos Kaxots. 
For instances of similar etymological play 
on names see Cho. append. to vy. 32, 
Paley, Introd. to Eur. Vol. I. p. xxxii, 
Smyth on Bacchyl. 6 (3). 1, and add e.g. 
Hymn. Aphr. 198 te 6é kal Alvelas dvoy’ 
éocera, ovvexd w’ alvov | érxev dxos. 

817 sq. @ péAava Kal tedela. At 
first sight the combination of adjectives 
appears strange, but TeAefa, in its sense of 
‘completing’ or ‘completed,’ involves 
that of ‘unrelenting.’ The "Apa is per- 
sonified ; hence péAatva (cf. 686 (n.) and 
Kijpes uédarvac Mimnerm. 2. 5). 

yéveos OtSltrov 7’: z.e. the curse which 
has attached itself to the race as a whole 
since the mpw&rapxos arn (Ag. 1191), and 
which was renewed in the malison of 
Oedipus. So far as concerns the subject 
in Aesch. the reference is to the con- 
sequences of the dueBovNla: of Laius, but 
even the prohibition laid upon Laius was 
due to a previous ban upon the yévos. 
The schol. on Eur. Phoen. 1611 apas 
mapahaBwy (Oldirous) Aatov Kai masot 
dovs relates that Laius had been cursed 
by Pelops for carrying off his son Chry- 
sippus. 

819 «apS{qa: either locat. or dat. 
incommodi.—kapSlay of the later copies 
is the more common (Szppl. 384 pbBos pw? 
exes ppévas, Lum. 88, Hom. //. 23. 47 
éue,..uger’ dxos xpadinv, Hes. Scut. 41 


strophe, 


2 
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érevéa TUBw pédos 820 
@vas alpatootayets 

vexpovs K\vovoa Suva popes 

Oavdvras: 4 Svaopuis a- 


Se Evvavria Sopds. 


e€érpatev, ovd azreumev 825 
matpobev evxraia paris: 
Fg 
Bovrai § amoaro. Aatov diujpkecar. 
, > > x / 
pépypva © appt mrodww 
bécdar otk apPBdvveran. 


m’. dewov (for kaxév) Heimsoeth. }. 
duds ws rec. (ws being interpretative). 


821 uv of duds is written by m’ in an erasure. 
*Quds ar’, a’roopayeis would answer exactly 


to the antistrophe (829), but the syllable affected is of either quantity. (For -cg¢ayijs 


Totos yap Kpadiny méOos aivuto moipméva 
adv), but is scarcely therefore the more 
probable. 

With xpvos of grief and fear cf. 
Lum. 161, Ar. Ach. 1191 orvyepa Tade 
Kpvepa mafea, Pind. P. 4. 73 Kpudev 
pavrevua, Batrachom. 74 pbBov xpvd- 
evros, and the same metaph. in Cho. 
82 Kpudalors mévOecw maxvoumévy (n.), 
Hom. //. 22. 452, P. V. 719 Wirxew 
wWuxav, with the contraries lalvew, @d)- 
mew. <All xptos is unpleasant, and the 
force of kakéy is to intensify—a xptos of 
more than ordinary distress. tt should 
be noted. It is not merely xpvos 71, as if 
the met. were qualified by 7, but =xpvos 
mepl Twos; there is ‘a certain matter’ 
causing the chill. The meaning is brought 
out in what follows. There is a sense 
of guilt in their feeling. 

820 sqq. érevfa k.7.A. Itis perhaps 
natural to think of trevéa as a virtual 
present (or ‘timeless’) after the pattern 
of érjveca, jody, éyé\aca (=HoOnv), 
tuvijixa, €uadov, ndecdunv, ppt? Eowri &c. 
But all these express feelings or attitudes 
of mind, and they have no analogy with 
érevia wédos. In Cho. 422 Exowa xoupov 
“Apcov the tense is a true past. Moreover 
in v. 823 those who render 8vcopvis 
dSe Evvavdla k.7.A. as ‘ill-omened har- 
mony (or symphony) of the spear’— 
whether it mean the equal combat of the 
brothers or (as Verrall takes it) the dirge 
which the Chorus is now to sing—do not 
give to 8veopvis any satisfactory value. 
The combat (or dirge) may be ‘sad,’ but 
why ‘inauspicious’? As used to de- 
scribe a fight EvvavAla is surely a naively 


incongruous term, and as used of a musi- 
cal performance vvavAla Sopos should 
mean music which accompanies fighting, 
not which follows it. The tense of érevéa 
can only relate to the past, and the “édos 
must be that of the last ode (707—776). 
This was sung while the fight was pro- 
ceeding and was therefore EvvavAla dopds, 
the latter word being stressed, since the 
av\és usually accompanies more peaceful 
actions. But it was an unfortunate and 
inauspicious theme to have chosen at such 
a time, the dveg@nuia being a species of 
kavrela xax@y (793n.), and therefore it 
was dvcopvis. There is no difficulty in 
Ge, which=rTodde (for toravrn). 

The surface objection to this interpre- 
tation lies in the words aiparoorayets 
..KAtovea Bavdvras, and the mistaken 
rendering naturally arose from assuming 
that the singing does not occur till it is 
heard that the brothers are slain. But 
we may join the words closely to Ouds, 
‘in my frantic condition (in my Thyiad 
possession) hearing...’ z.e. ‘my frenzy 
made me hear’ (prophetically).—rTdpBo 
is emphatic, and the sense of the whole 
passage is ‘The tune I made was a tune 
for the tomb, when in a Thyiad state I 
heard of blood-dripping corpses miserably 
slain. Verily such an accompaniment to 
a fight was inauspicious (and hence my 
shudder of self-reproach).’ 

[For the reading see crit. n.—Ouids ar’, 
avtroodayets would help towards obvious- 
ness as well as produce exact metrical cor- 
respondence, but the metreissound enough 
and the omission of gr’ is idiomatic.] 

820 trevéa TipPBw: zc. not for some 


EUTAP EM 


OHBA Wi 


I raised a song, when, as in frenzied vision, I heard of dead 


forms miserably slain, dripping with blood. 


Ill-omened it was 


for men to fight to music such as that! 


The father’s malison, once uttered, wrought its end un- 


wearying. 
run the course. 
of Heaven. 


and -orayns confused see MSS at Pers. 818.) 
822 dvogdopws M, dvoudpws schol. and recc. 4. 

dmuoro, Aa’, od Verrall. 
dutverat would be an easy suggestion for the metre, but is less 


827 drewro rec. 5 
mrohw: | Oéopar’ |. 


In disobedience Laius chose, and his choosing has 
No care of country can make blunt the word 


Ouids ws, aiwoorayets Heimsoeth. 
dugMopous recc. 823 ade M. 
828 The usual punctuation is 


pleasurable dévarp.87.—trevéa simply = 
éronodunv: cf. Hom. Od. to. 118 Tebxe 
Bony, Pind. P. 1. 4 dméray mpooulwy 
auBoras Tevxns, 2bid. 12. 19 TedxE Tapu- 
guwvov pé)os. 

821 Qvids: in frenzied inspiration. 
Cf. Eur. H. /. 1121" Avdou Baxxos. The 
absence of ws makes the phrase more 
idiomatic: érevéa uédos Ourds = 7} ola Ovias 
Ttevxovoa pédos. Cf. Ar. Ran. 159 dvos dyw 
pvoTnpia, Cephisod. (Com. Frag. 11. 883) 
éym dé Tots Advos dvos Voua. Cic. de 
Or. 2. 57 docebo sus oratorem. In at- 
patootayets we have once more a 
woman’s dread of blood as the chief 
feature in the slaughter which she visual- 
ises (cf. 406 aiuarnpdpous). 

822 Svoddpws: 7.¢. in a manner 
distressing for us to bear. This is sup- 
ported by Cho. 344—352, where it is 
wished that Agam. had died with glory 
and left a tomb dwuacw evtpdpnrov. The 
moral aspect is added to the physical by 
this word as much as by 8vcpopas (Z.¢. 
fratricidal). 

823 sq. BSicopvis: since duvoPypla 
induces an evil result.—a@Se: ‘this (of 
ours)’; practically=7odde. Otherwise 
we may make évvavdla concrete (cf. 
Ewrédeva 237, mporplidrera 502): ‘we were 
an ill-omened accompaniment.’ 

tvvavdla, The aidds was played as 
the accompaniment to various operations, 
eg. at weddings, banquets, theatrical 
performances, and doubtless during vari- 
ous peaceful dyéves. Here the song 
accompanied a bloody dywv, an dywv 
Sopds. . 

825 sq. éémpateyv ovd’ dreimev 
«.t.X. The words are an answer of one 
half-chorus to the self-reproach of the 
other. ‘Our inauspicious péAos is not 
the cause; the deed came through the 
relentless exaction of the debt by the 


Curse of Oedipus and in consequence of 
the folly of Laius.’—éfémpatev: without 
obj. (e.g. 7d xpéos): cf. 776 redkéoy.— 
matpobey belongs to the combined evx- 
taia aris (the dpd or evx7 of 804), but 
in strict grammar is connected with the 
verbal notion in evxrala. The fuller 
phrase is not merely a variation of evx7, 
but expresses more specifically ‘the prayer, 
when once uttered.’ 

827 Bovdal 8 dmoro «.7.A.: ‘the 
unconvinced will of Laius has run its full 
course’ (lit. ‘has lasted out’), ze. has 
gone on to its full and natural effects: 
cf. 787 kpalywy tadaas Aatov dvaBovdlas 
(n.).—Bovral dmorov=ai 6’ driorias 
dvoBovdtia. Laius thought he knew better 
than the oracle. (dmicros* dmapdreoros, 
ames Hesych. from Soph. 7Zyoz/us.) 
The sense is the same as that of darevorou 
‘not persuadable,’ but there is probably 
no clear rule for the substitution of the 
latter form (cf. crurrés, orecmrés and note 
on Ar. Ran. 505). We may perhaps 
be content to write dmeiro. when there 
would be ambiguity (as perhaps 27. 861). 

B28 sq. péptpva 8 apdl mrddw 
Oéodar’ k.t.A. The lines are generally 
punctuated otherwise (crit. n.), being re- 
garded as separate sentences with em- 
phatic asyndeton. The first then means 
‘I fear for the country’ (a sort of pre- 
monition of the war of the Epigoni?). 
But this is very abrupt and could scarcely 
have conveyed an intelligible sense to 
the audience. By making d&pPAdverou 
causal middle we remove the difficulty: 
‘and care for the country does not cause 
divine utterances to lose their edge.’ 
For such middles cf. 841 (n.), Cho. 567 
rk 8m wUdnoe Tov ixéryny darelpyera | Al- 
yicbo0s; Eum. 169 (éxpdvaro), Eur. . /. 
168 r&vde Tyuwpors...huréobar. The al- 
lusion is not to the conduct of Eteocles 


anti- 
strophe, 
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4Q> > 8 ro) 
i® modvaTovol, TOO Hp- pk #3 30. 
a 
yicarl amiotov ; HrAOe 8 at- 
4 
QKTQ THAT ov hoyo ; 


Ta avTodnha, mpoynTos ayyédou \dyos: 
Sut pepipvaw d.dvpaiv Opan 

Kak avtodova Sipoupa TEé- 

hea Ta<Ae> dp’ 7 Ti ba; 

ti 8 addto y  Tovot TOVwV 

dopov éedp€orvot ; 


835 


adda your, @ ita, Kat ovpov 


830 clpydcacd’, M without question-mark. Corr. *ed. y. For 7- 
831 dmvotoy Schiitz, &Awrov Wecklein. 833 TpxTos 
834 sqq. dutdaiy wepluvaw ddd’ avopea | 


expressive. 
see Meisterhans? 135 sqq. ; 
M (presumably from mp@ros), corr. m. 


Kak’ abropova, Siuowpa ré\Neca Ta aby TL OO; M. 


Surat wéptuvac Sidup’ x.7-d., M., 


alone, but to that of all the kings, Laius, 
Oedipus and Eteocles. All these were 
patriotic enough and watched the good 
of the country, but no amount of such 
pépiuva will (ever) prevent oracles from 
finding effect with the same trenchancy. 
The pres. tense makes the remark one of 
general application. 

830 sqq. 768’ Hpyacacd’ dmorov; a 
rhetorical question, which is answered by 
833s5qq-, when thedead are seen approach- 
ing.—dmorov is either proleptic or at 
least =dmrirov d6v.—od Adyw: adAX’ Epyw 
(as in Thuc. 6. 18, Hdt. 5.24). Cf. Eur. 
fleracl. 5 ol6a 5 od} NOyw wabwy. More 
fully 0} Adyw udvov (Soph. Z7. 1453, A7. 
813), pyp Kod Abyw (P. V. 352), Epyw 
KovKére MUOw (P. V. 1114), ob Ndyous ANN’ 
éeugavOs (Ar. Mud. 611). The doyos 
consisted in the oracular warning and the 
curse of Oedipus, by which these mjuara 
were foretold. 

833 dd’ adrodyda x.t.A.: ‘Yonder 
it is, self-evident; a messenger’s news is 
foreseen,’ 7.e. there is no need of an 
dyyeNos to announce what is approach- 
ing. The Chorus thus informs the audi- 
ence of the coming procession (a mapa- 
xopyynua). With the general treatment 
of the situation cf. the entrance of the 
corpse of Neoptolemus in Eur. Azar. 
1166 sqq. and of the dead chieftains in 
Eur. Suppl. 794 sqq. (2bid. 1115 sqq.). 
An Athenian audience found a tragic 
pleasure in ‘contemplating a funeral.’ 

834 sqq. The metre can hardly be 
determined. Hermann makes it iambic 


| _ sa eee 


(see crit. n.), and this has some proba- 
bility, but is byno means certain. Neither 
can it be decided in what way the words 
here are to be distributed between mem- 
bers or halves of the Chorus. On the 
whole it seems best to ascribe them as in 
the text. The succession of short syl- 
lables is a feature of excitement: cf. the 
resolved dochmiacs in Soph. O. 7. 1330 
6 Kaka Kaka TeA\Gv Eud Tad’ Eud waded. 
The reading of M 8tmAaty pep(uvaty 81- 
Sup” avopéa yields no meaning and the 
Sidupdvopa of recc. is very weak. 8&- 
tAat pépysvar (of m) would mean ‘double 
is the care’ (for the two brothers). This 
might be followed by 8(8up’ dvopéa Kak’ 
avtopova ‘twin sorrows of fratricide 
(wrought) through high courage’ (thus 
putting the more favourable view of the 
struggle). But the uncertain tradition of 
the MSS and the peculiar accentuations 
in M point to the reading given in the 
text above: ‘Here for us to see are the 
twofold ends—cruel, suicidal, fraught 
with double fate—of twin objects of 
care.’—xkdk’ is the adj. and réA\ea the 
noun, the latter combining the meanings 
‘issues’ (of their actions) and ‘deaths’ 
(ré\ea Blov: cf. Hat. 1. 31 év réXNee TovTw 
Erxovto, Soph. O. C. 1720 Tédos Biou, 
Plat. Lege. 740 C Tay Te fdbvTww Kal bcous 
av dn réNos Exy).—*pepluvary SiSvpacy : 
the two princes, regarded as objects of 
care and grief (cf. uéAnua, wedédnua, KAdos 
applied to persons). Somewhat  simi- 
larly Eur. Suppl. 896 ws 7radd’ ddehpw 
mAnolov pid Proyl, | dicot wépruva Enrpl, 
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Oh lamentable! have ye wreaked this thing passing belief? 
Have woes so meet for groans come in very deed ? 


[The bearers of the bodies of ETEOCLES and POLYNEICES 
are seen approaching (from left). 


Yon sight tells its own tale; it needs no harbinger. 


Here is 


the end, plain to behold, of twin objects of our care—end cruel, 
fraught with double doom by mutual slaying. What other can 


eel 
hearth ? 


it? 


What but griefs born of griefs homing at the 


Come, friends ; down the full wind of sighs ply round your 


d.duudvopa recc. rTdde recc. 


Corr. *ed. (2.2. dtdvmauvopay and mapy). yj. 


durdat 


pépyuvat, didum’ ayavdpea xaxd, | airopova diuopa rédea Tade wd6n Herm., dvriddva 


Herwerden. 


T formerly thought of diurdat pépyuvar: didum’ dvopéa Kan’ adbtopdva: 
dimowpa Téa TAde 7aOm (assigning each clause to different speakers). 
(after Robort.) omits 7évwv, thus weakening the passage. 


837 Paley 
839 yoov M, corr. recc. 


KpupOjrov xOovl.—Blporpa: since the end 
of each involved the end of the other in 
‘a double fate.’—réXea is subject to *mdp’, 
not object to *épav: cf. Pers. 422 Od- 
acca 6° ovKcér’ qv idetv. Hence the 
nom. mévot in the answer. 

837 sq. ti 8 GAdXo y k.7.X. sc. 
mdpestiv opay.—’ in such (responding) 
questions= ‘nay’ (French mazs).—amévou 
aovey: ‘troubles, the children of troubles.’ 
Join in grammar 86pev épéotior (Soph. 
Aj. 796 oKnvijs vravXos). 

839 sqq. This highly figurative pas- 
sage (cf. Cho. 32-36 (n.) and the passage 
there quoted from 4g. 445 sqq.) is per- 
fectly clear in meaning and construction, 
the text being doubtful only at one point 
(842), which does not affect either the 
general interpretation or the syntax. 
The Chorus metaphorically prepares to 
aid in wafting or ferrying the spirits of 
the dead brothers over the waters of 
Acheron to the sunless land. The man- 
ner of this will be by performing the 
ritual of mourning, which consists in 
lamentations and beatings of the hands 
upon the head. The sighings of lament 
are for the wind; the beating of the 
hands is for the stroke of the oars; and 
these together carry the boat with its 
melancholy freight across the water. To 
the Greek mind this sustained similitude 
is made the easier by (1) the words épéo- 
oer and mitvdos, each of which has a 
special nautical application as well as the 
wider use, (2) the accepted notion that 
the dead are only admitted to Charon’s 
boat to make a speedy passage when they 


are buried with due rites. While ponder- 
ing this notion the Chorus fancies it sees 
the boat departing across the water to the 
sunless land, and there springs to its mind 
a contrast of this boat—black-rigged and 
melancholy—departing to ‘ Pluto’s gloomy 
reign,’ with the ship which puts forth in 
circumstances and with a destination so 
different, viz. the mission-ship (Oewp(8a) 
which proceeds with bright sails and in 
festive trim to Delos. Delos is the 
‘bright’ island (dfAos, evdeiedos), while 
Hades is the ‘dark’ (aldns, aléndos, ada- 
yyjs): Delos is the land of Apollo, while 
Hades is a land dotiBys “Améd\Xove; 
Delos is therefore loved of the sun, while 
Hades is avyAtos. At Delos on these 
festal days only the pure are welcomed, 
to Hades (aavSoxos) all classes are ad- 
mitted; Delos is an island, Hades is a 
xépoos. Aesch. is thinking of the same 
antithetic terms as those in Plut. Aor. 
394 A déyerar yap 6 wév "Amddrwy 6 Ge 
T\ovrwr, cal 6 wev Ajduos 6 & ’Adwreds, 
Kal 6 pev PotBos 6 6€ VKorwos. It should 
also be observed that in the Delian Aewpis 
there went a chorus to chant mpocdd.a, 
and the Chorus here is thinking of such 
a service as contrasted with the present 
song of dou (Eur. Suppl. 976 dodal & as 
xpucokduas "Amd\Nwy ovK évdéxXeTar). 

A chief mistake of interpretation has 
lain in joining tay dotiBy “AmdAdwve to 
Oewp(Sa instead of to xéprov. With this 
error rectified there remains no perplexity 
except that of the reading in v. 842. 
There M gives tay dorovov peddyKpo- 
Koy yavortoAov BewplSa. It is obvious 
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840 


> > / > > 4 
mitvdov, ds aiev dv *Axepovt’ dpetBerar 
# 
Tav aotTo\ov pehayKpoKov Jewpida, 


|, ame y 
tav aotiBn “A7o\dw- 
yl, Tav avaiov 


845 


“~ /, 
mavookov eis apavn TE XEpToV. 


ah\a yap NKOVT ald émt mpayos 


mukpov “Avtuyovn T 70 


‘Topnyn, 


Opjvov adehpow* odK appiBoros 


otpwy M, corr. ny. 


841 (7 in marg. M. 


842 sq. Trav dorovoy uedayKpoxor | 


vavarodov M, dorodov recc. Thom. Mag. (181, 10) quotes vatoroXoy peayKpoxoy 


dewplda (and so Dind., with ray). 


read variously as tavacrovoy and ravavoTodov. |. 


The original ravacro\ov appears to have been 


A possibility is *dvoortuorv or 


that dorovoy is impossible in sense, while 
vavorodov enfeebles the whole expression. 
Later MSS have the excellent dotrodov 
for dorovoy, and it is highly probable 
that ravacrovoy and tavavoTo\oy are both 
misreadings of tavacroAov, and that, of 
these, the vatorodov of one copy has 
become (from a marginal note) incor- 
porated into a text containing dorovoy. 
Thom. Mag. quotes the line with ray 
vavoroNov mw. @., and this bears out the 
above theory. [If this is not, as it would 
appear to be, the true explanation, we 
might suggest apelBerar dvéotusov. The 
sense would be that of an unusual kind 
of @ewpls, which does not bring back its 
passengers, since they have gone to 7hat 
undiscovered country from whose bourn | 
No traveller returns (Haml. 3. 1. 79), 
across the irremeabilis unda (Verg. Aen. 
6. 425) és tov dvdotnrov x@por...évépwy 
(Anth. Pal. 7. 467). Hades is proverbi- 
ally délavdos (Eur. fr. 868), avéfodos, b0ev 
madw ovdKére vooros (Theoc. 17. 120). 
For the actual word in this connection 
cf. Eur. AH. FL 430 Trav & dvoorimov 
Téxvey | Xdpwvos émiuéver mara | Blov 
KéXevbor. | 

839 ydwv kat’ odpov: ‘along (with) 
a full wind of sighs’; z.e. let our sighs be 
full and deep, forming an otpos to fill the 
sails. The notion of sighs as a ‘ windy 
suspiration’ is not confined to Aeschylus, 
but is much played upon in Elizabethan 
conceits, e.g. Shak. 7. G. of Ver. 2. 3 Uf 
the wind were down, I could drive the 
boat with my sighs, Ant. and Cl. i. 2 
winds and waters, sighs and tears, R.and 
F+ 3. 5 the winds, thy sighs. 

840 sq. épéooer’. The word is used 


specially of rowing, but is applicable to 
any regular or measured motion. Cf. 
Pers. 1047 pero’ &pecce kal orévafe. 
Dionys. af. Ath. 443 D xuAlkaw épéras, 
Eur. 7. A. 139 10’ épécowr ody oda. 

appl Kpatl «.t.A. Beating of head 
and breast was part of the funeral cere- 
monies. Cf. Cho. 424 ampixrowdaxTa 
modutAdvara & ay ldety | éraccureporpiB7 
Ta Xepos dpéyuara | dvwhev avéxaber, 
xtimm 8 émippobet | kpotnrov apuov Kal 
mavab\ov Kapa, Eur. Z7o. 788, Phoen. 
1351, Andr. 1210.—Tépmipov: ‘rapid’ 
or ‘vigorous’ (sp. 358): cf. Soph. Zr. 
560 ore roumimos | kwmats Epécowy obre 
Naldeow venus. 

Xepoty mirvdov. The gen. defines or 
identifies as in 64 «Oma orparod (n.). 
The usual wirvdos is xwrdv, but that 
application was not primary. With the 
present use cf. Hesych. auiridous: of 
aNemrral tas év mepiddw xataBoras Tov 
mwAnyav, Eur. Zro. 1235 dpacce Kpara | 
mittrous didodoa xetpds. 

841 altv: ze. the ritual is always 
required, or always used, to enable the 
vessel to cross.—ape(Berat is causal (cf. 
auBrvverat 829). So Pind. WM. 3. 26 
Ouué, tlea ampds adodamrdv | dxpay éudv 
trbov mapauelBeac; (‘make to change its 
course’).—8v? "Ayépovr’: whereas the 
Delian @ewpis goes across the Aegaean. 
The sense of d&xos is realised in the word: 
cf. Melanipp. /. 3 Kadetrac 6’ évt xdd- 
mow yalas | dyea <Bpor>otor mpoxéwy 
*Axépwr, Eur. Alc. 443 and context. 

842 tdvdotodov: ‘the undecorated, 
undressed’ (cf. oro, oré\NecOa). Of 
the @ewpls to Delos Plato says (Phaed. 
58 C) dpxh 8 éorl ris Oewplas, émredar 
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heads that oar-stroke of your hands, whereby across the Acheron 
the unbedecked black-mantled mission-ship is ever borne into 


the land that Apollo may not tread, the sunless land, the land 
that welcomes all into the dark. 


[Zhe sisters, who have heard the news, appear (from the right). 


Stay! yonder is come Antigone; Ismene too. 
business—the deathsong of two brothers. 


(with change of metre) *ray dvocrov. 


Bitter their 
In no questionable 


MedayKpokov vadv dorodov Sidgwick. 


vexpoatorov Casaub. (to which a schol. might point), vexvécrodoy Blomf., ayaorovov 


Weil. 


844 aoriBet M2. 
dvahuov. y. 


maave H. L. Ahrens. 
847 dxav7 (Meineke) destroys the passage. 


845 Dobree ejects rav 


6 lepeds Tod AméAAwYOs oréWy THY Tpp- 
vay Tov molov. Cf. Soph. Ph. 343 nAOdv 
be vyl totkiooTbAw pwéra (‘with gaily- 
decked prow’ Jebb), Pind. P. 2. 62 
evavbéa 5 dvaBacouac ctd\ov. The dress- 
ing was with flowers and probably with 
bunting. 

peAdykpokov. xKpexew (cf. Kxpdxn)= 
‘weave’ (Eur. #7. 542, Pind. O. 6. 16 @o- 
vikoxpokoy fwvdv). The ‘black woof’ here 
is the mourning garb accompanying the 
bier. On the Delian ship the sails would 
be white and the garments festal. Cf. 
Eur. Suppl. 97 Kovpal dé kal memddpar’ 
ov Jewpixa, Hec. 1105 Tov és Alda | weda- 
voxpara mopOuov, Leonidas in Anth. Pal. 
7. 67 Tod’ ’AxépovTos | Vdwp bs rwers 1 opd- 
plde kvavén. Athenaeus (535 D) describes 
how Alcibiades entered the Peiraeus 
GAoupyots iarlows.—SewplSa: see Plat. 
Phaed. 58 A, B. [Some have under- 
stood the word of a sacred road, after 
one interpretation of Hesych. déyovse 
6é Kal tiv 666v, bu’ ns tacw éml Ta lepa, 
Aewplda. But of course no such road 
existed to Delos.] 

843 sqq. tdav dottBy ~“Améd\dov: 
with xépcov. The dat. "AméAXove differs 
from the gen. as ‘not to be trodden 
by Apollo’ from ‘untrodden by....’ It 
is a land which he may not tread. Cf. 
Suppl. 570 tiwp vocos dOcxrov (‘which 
no disease may touch’). Delos is the 
land of Apollo, who is also to Aesch. 
the Sun-god (the notion to the contrary 
is entirely mistaken; see notes to Cho. 
984, Suppl., 186 (=218)). Yet avadvov 
is not merely synonymous with, or ex- 
planatory of, dori87 ’Amd\Aw. The 
thought is that Hades is neither trodden 
by Apollo as the god of health and 
brightness, nor shone upon by him as the 
Sun-god, whereas Delos is favoured in 
both ways (cf. Hor. Od. 1. 14. 19 mztentes 


Cycladas). The contrast between Delos 
and Hades is elaborated in each of the 
four epithets, as well as in yépeov (opposed 
to vijoov; cf. xepadvncos). The usual 
interpretation of AjAos was naturally that 
of ‘clearly-seen,’ the exact antithesis of 
addavy. Hades is aldydos (Soph. 47. 
607), its wAaKes are doxoros (O. C. 1681): 
cf. Hermesianax af. Ath. 597 B ér\evoay 
6é Kakov kal dmevdéa x@pov. On the 
other hand the A#\os of men is called by 
the gods rn\épavros (Pind. fr. 87. 4) and 
in the riddle (Ath. 455 D) év gavépa 
yevouar is to be interpreted év Ajdy. So 
mavdoKoy is opposed to the purity main- 
tained at Delos and the exclusion of dis- 
ease and the dead from the island. Ha- 
des is proverbially mdykowos (Soph. ZZ. 
137), mayKkevoyns (O. C. 1562), wavdoxeds 
(Lycoph. 655), modvdéxrns, modvdéyuwv 
(Hymn. Dem. 17). So Suppl. 163 rv 
movéevwratoy | Anva Tav KekunkoTwr. 

847 Kove aid’. The procession 
has already entered; next the sisters, 
who have heard the news, appear from 
the other wing. As usual the new cha- 
racters are introduced by name for the 
benefit of the audience (cf. 6).—mpdayos: 
‘business,’ cf. 2 (n.). 

849 Oprvov adehdotv may either 
explain mpayos muKpév, or may be joined 
with the following qoew, ddyos being in 
apposition. The former is the simpler. 
The ‘bitterness’ is brought out by the 
stressed dSeddotv. 

ovk apiBdrws: z.¢. ‘sincerely.’ The 
tragedians often make their characters 
insist upon the sincerity of their funeral 
lamentations. The professional (mdeu- 
lorpiat, when beating their heads and 
breasts, tearing their hair &c., naturally 
spared themselves ; their groans and tears 
were of course artificial: Hor. A. P. 431 
ut gui conducti plorant in funere dicunt | 


> lal iA 
oipat od epatav €k Baévuxod\Twv 
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aTnbéwv noew adyos émragvov. 
pas 5€ dikn mpdtepoy pypns — 
Tov SvaKxédadov & vyvov “Epwvos 


a“ > / > 
layew “Aida T 


> 6 \ Pel i > Ny 
eX pov TALAVY §=ETMTLLEATIEL. 


27 
t@. 


SvogadeApotatat Tag@v OTOTaL 


atpopov éoOnow TeptBaddovrat, 
la XN 

Kralw, OTEVopal, Kal Sddos OvdELS 

py kK ppevds opbas pe Avyatvew. 


854 sq. 


M writes the two lines as one. 


axe Elmsley, axetv Lachmann. ‘Atég 


et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex 
animo, Lucil. 22. 1, Juv. 13. 131 mento 
dolorem \ fingit in hoc casu, vestem adi- 
ducere summam | contentus, vexare oculos 
umore coacto: | ploratur lacrimis amussa 
pecunia veris. So (Ath. 259 &) the tyrants 
of Erythrae compel the citizens orepyorv- 
meicOar meta Blas kal Body of) cal wéya. 
It is therefore necessary, where the grief 
is heartfelt, to assert the reality (Aes. 
894 ladéuw avdvyevel...c’ ddoPtpouat). 
Cf. 858 sq., 899 sqq-, and see notes to 
Cho. 2331. In Soph. £7. 89 modXas 
5 avrhpes HoOou | crépvwv mrynyas aluac- 
couévwy there is emphasis on the parti- 
ciple, ‘the blows fetch blood.’ The 
situation is clear in Plut. 7Z7mol. 39. 2 
gwval dé xal Sdxpua cuyKexpapéva TQ 
Kakapicug Tod TeOvnkdros ov Timis ao- 
ciwow ovdé AnToupylay éx mpoBov\evuaros, 
GANA WOPov Sikaroy EredelkvuvTO Kal yap 
adAnOwAs evvolas. [The sense ‘in two 
tones,’ z.e. differently for the two brothers, 
is difficult to get from the word and is 
not likely to have been in the mind of 
the Chorus.] 

B50 sq. épatav & BabvKddArrov ory- 
®gwv. The adjectives set the soft charms 
of the tender breasts in contrast with the 
bitter sighs which rend them.—BavxKod- 
mos and Badifwvos imply aBpdrns (Cho. 
168 n.), to which sorrow is so unfit. Cf. 
Hom. //. 18. 339 Aapdavldes Baddixodro | 
KAavoovTa: vuKTas Te Kal Huara Sdxpu xé- 
ovat, 22d. 122 Kal Twa Tpwiddwy kal Aap- 
davldwy BabuxdArwv | duporépyow xepal 
mapedwy dmaddwy | ddxpy duoptauévnv 
adwov orovaxjoa épelnv. Leaf remarks 
that ‘xédmos itself always indicates in 
Homer the breast itself (bare or clothed), 
not the loose bosom of the robe.” Deep 
bosoms are, however, thought of as going 


with luxurious nurture, and the dress of 
the non-working classes would emphasise 
this point of charm. The word therefore 
often describes the Greek ‘lady’: cf. 
Hom. Od. 3. 154 xThuard 7’ evribéuerOa 
Baéugwvous Te yuvaikas (as prizes), Lyco- 
phronidas /r. 1 wap@évwy | Tov xpvoo- 
dbpwr ov6é yuratkGv Baduxédd\rwy. In 
[Hes.] Sezt. 31 inelpwy pirdrnros evfwvoro 
yuvatxés the attractions of figure and the 
elegance of dress are considered together. 
Hesych. explains Sa@uxé\rwr- jpwldwy, 
a6 Tov peyéGous, and, though this is too 
precise, the feature may have been a 
racial characteristic of the feudal lady of 
epic times, like her fav@6rns. 

851 ddyos émdgiov: ze. worthy of 
the occasion and of their relationship. 
Cf. Pers. 549 Kdyw 5€ pdpov trav olxo- 
Bévwv | alpw doxiuws rodurev0%, Cho. 329 
yoos évdixos. 

852 pas: emphatic.— Sky: ‘the 
right course’ (in duty or etiquette). See 
585 dlkaoy (n.). 

tTpotepov dypns: ‘before any utter- 
ance (of theirs).’ This is part of the 
ritual. The words serve as an explana- 
tion of the prolonged silence of the sisters 
after appearing upon the scene. The 
Chorus will act like the @pjvwv etapyor 
in Hom. //. 24. 720. 

853 sqq. Tov SvcKé\abov tyvov "Epi 
vvos k.t.A. The qualification in adj. and 
gen. is of exactly the same kind as in kdua 
Xepoatov orparod of v. 64 (n.). Here 
there are oxymora. ‘It is the Erinys 
who has achieved, and our hymn is hers 
—but one of bitter sound: it is Hades 
who is victor, and our paean is his—but 
one hateful to utter.” The demonst. rév 
=‘that (only too well known)...’ In 
appraising 8voKé\aSoy tpvoy we must 
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way, methinks, will they give forth from their breasts, so lovely 
and deep of bosom, grief due and full. 

But ’tis our part, ere word be uttered, to raise loud the dismal 
hymn of the Avenging Spirit, and to chant thereto the loathed 


paean of the Lord of Death. 


Ah! ye least blest in your brothers of all women who bind 


their robes athwart the breast ! 


I weep, I sigh; in all guileless 


truth ’tis from out my heart my shrill cry comes. 


Victorius. 855 éOpav M, corr. m’. 


856 M prefixes 76 Erepov uépos Tod yopov-. 


remember the common use of kedadeiy 
in celebrating glories, and of tuvos in 
connection with victories (Uuvos KkadXi- 
vikos, “Oduuriovixns). The same point 
occurs in Eur. /om 1ogo dvcxedddouow | 
.. delde0” tuvos | auérepa déxea. With 
the oxymoron ’Al8a matava cf. Ag. 650 
maava Tovd "Epwiwr, Cho. 151 madva 
ToU Oavdyros, Eur. Alc. 424 maidva 7@ 
KdrwOev,..0e9, Eur. Tro. 578 maava... 
orevdgers. Strictly speaking “Acdas vuve? 
dixa matdywy (Eur. 7. 7: 182). [On the 
paean see Smyth Gk. Mel. Poetry pp. 
XxXxXvi sqq.] 

émiupéAtrety: 2.c. éml To tuyw. They 
are to sing the words of the tuvos and 
then add the ma:dy of Hades, viz. cries 
of lamentation as a maavixody émlppnua. 

856 sq. Svoadedpdtatat k.t.A. For 
the form of expression cf. gtr sq. Some 
treat the present passage as meaning no 
more than ‘of all women,’ others as ‘ of 
all maidens.’ The objection to the latter 
is that there is no sign of the use of the 
aTpopos (or orpdguiov) being restricted to 
maidens. Nonius (p. 538. 7) indeed calls 
it in its Latin form /fascra brevis quae 
virginalem tumorem cohibet papillarum, 
but this, even if it really implies a limita- 
tion, was not a limitation for the Athenians. 
In Ar. Thesm. 638 xdda Taxéws 7d oT pd- 
guov (cf. bid. 139, Lys. 931) married 
women are in question. The orpddioy 
(the popular word), as distinguished 
from the {#vn, was in particular a twisted 
band or sash round the bust under the 
breasts (Catull. 64. 65 ‘ereti strophio 
lactentes vincta papillas). (That it is 
thought of as worn outside is clear from 
meptBdddovTat, since mepiBrjpara are 
outer wear.) It appears however that 
at least the form orpédos was used 
of any ‘sash,’ and it is only in direct 
opposition to févy (Suppl. 466, Ar. 
Thesm. 255) that it specially belongs to 
the breast. See Déct. Ant. Il. p. 720, 
Rich p. 625. 


hs oe eR ate 


On the other hand it is quite unlike 
Aeschylus to use such a periphrasis for ‘of 
all women.’ He would have used some 
such natural expression as that in Eur. 
Heracl. 570 TAnmovestarny 6€ cé | Tacdv 
yuvatk@y eldov ddGaruots eye, or Hipp. 
679 KakoTuxecTdTa yuvaik@v éyd. We. 
could defend the periphrasis only on the 
ground that it might be part of an old 
allusive phraseology of dirges and the 
like. But there is no evidence of this, 
and it seems more likely that the allusion 
is similar to that in Baduxéd\rwy (850). 
The wearing of the orpddos is probably 
part of the attire of ease and elegance, 
not of working-dress. She who orpédgov 
mepiBadderat is the same who is evfwvos, 
Baddgwvos, kad fwvos (Bacchyl. 5. 89). 

858 sq. kAalw, orévopat: see 60 (n.), 
643 (n.). 

SoA0s ovdels pr k.T.A. It is true 
that 7 ov is the more regular idiom 
after the negative, but the simple muy is 
very frequent. Cf. Ag. 1169 ovK émnp- 
Kecay | TO uy OA pev womep ov EXEL 
mabew, P. V. 1089 Ti yap éAdelrer pH 
mapatratew; Soph. 47. 950 otk dy rad’ 
éotn THGE wh OeGv wera, 96 KovK amap- 
voopat To wn, Phil. 348 sq., 77. go, Eur. 
Or. 1033 otx oldy Te wh oTévew Kaka. 
It is surely unscientific to substitute pi 
ov wherever synizesis would permit of it. 
Doubtless the copyists might sometimes 
omit od (as in Soph. 77. 622 where A has 
7 wn ob and rec. 76 7), but the copyists 
were capable of erring in the other direc- 
tion. In P. V. 812 obk évavTidooma | 7d 
un yeywveiv has ov superscript, and the 
same addition occurs 242d. 950, but it is 
impossible to say whether ov had been 
omitted or whether some reader is noting 
the usual combination. Fortunately the 
metre rejects od in the present instance. 
[Under whatever name we classify this 
infin. (e.g. ‘exegetic”) it is equal in effect 
to wore uy... and is in strict grammar 
the locat. of a verbal noun, z.e. ‘in re- 
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iw ia dvaodpoves, 860 
diwv ameoTo. Kal KAKOV aTPULOVES, 

Sdjous warpwous €hov- 

Tes pédeou adv aXkG. 

pércor 896", ot ped€ovs Pavarovs 


evpovTo Odpav emt hvpa. 865 


iw ia dwpatov 

€peupiroiyou Kal muKpas bovapyias 
idovres, On diyd- 

haybe ody aiddpw. 

kdpta 8 ahaby matpds Oidiurdda 870 

motve “Epis éméxpavev. 

860—940 The parts are marked in M sometimes with the paragraphus (viz. at 
860, 864, 866, 878, 879, 880, 883, 895, 899, gro), sometimes with the indication of 


the person, viz. for Xo. at goo, 923, Hyix. at go6, IZ. at 917, 933, AN. at 929. At 
860, 864 the sign for “Hucx. comes from m, and at 895, 896, 898 the signs have been 


subjective grounds. 


It is impossible to tell upon what evidence the ascriptions are based, but 
they manifestly lack probability or adequacy. 


Any modern division must rest on 


In view of the necessary uncertainty, and to avoid confusion, 
the present text leaves much of the distribution an open question. It ha 
sufficient to indicate the change of speaker without further identification. 


It has seemed 
For 


spect of my not lamenting.’] For the 
sentiment cf. 849 ovK dudiBdrws (n.). 


Avyalveww. The cry of lamentation, as 
of intense feeling, was shrill. Cf Hom. 
il. 19. 5 KAalovra Aryéws, zbid. 284 


My éxadxve. So tor4 d&¥modros, Soph. 
Aj. 630 déurévous Bdas Opnrvjce, Cho. 
818 (n.). 

861 didov ameoro x«.t.A. The 


gen. follows privative compounds not 
only when it is fundamentally partitive 
(as in doxevos domldwy, aucyns vdaTos, 
Envav advynpOmos &c.), but (from the ana- 
logy of these) when the adj. is verbal 
and the gen. stands for either the object 
of the active verb (as in ?. V. 432 udyas 
drpecro.=ov rpéovea uaxnv, Soph. 7%. 23 
drapBns Tis Oéas=od rapBdv tiv Oar) 
or the subject of the passive (e.g. Soph. 
Ph. 867 €Xrldwy driorov, ‘not credited by 
my hopes,’ Ant. 1034 wavtiKis dmpaxros, 
Bacchyl. 77. 60 dduares voowv, Eur. Hipp. 
949 Kax@v axjparos). Here di\ov dare- 
oro.=o00 mereouévor td Trav dirwyr, 
while kakwv atpvpoves may either be 
(1) od rerpumévor bd Kaxdv (‘never 
wearied by troubles’=‘ever ready for 
more’: cf. Z/. 20, 2 maxns axdpynrov), or 
(2) ‘inexhaustible in (creating) troubles’ 
(the gen. being really partitive), drpuros 


is applied to mévos (Pind. P. 4. 178) and 
kaxov (Soph. 47. 788) in the sense of 
‘unfailing,’ and one who is ‘ unfailing in 
creating troubles’ may very well be called 
kax@y arpvuwy. [Hesych. drpvzovos: 
mwoNvmovos.}| There is a deliberate anti- 
thesis of @MXey )( Kkakay. 

862 sq. Sdpovs matpwovs k.T.d.: 
ze. ‘what their prowess has caught is 
the house of their fathers.’ There is a 
play upon the senses of words.—édAdvres 
=(a) ‘obtain,’ (4) ‘overcome’ (as in 
aipety rods modeulous, and in the legal 
use). So Suppl. 794 (n.) warpds cKkomal 
& €w’ eldov (‘and it is I that my father’s 
watchings have caught’). The surface 
meaning here is ‘get possession of their 
father’s house (and substance, 635 (n.)).’ 
The underlying sense is ‘overthrow 
(wop@%jcavres schol.) the house of their 
fathers,’ viz. by slaying each other and 
leaving the house childless (813).—péXeou 
is aptly placed in the midst of the 
phrase eXévres odv GAKG. ‘They showed 
prowess—a misguided prowess.’ 

GAkq@ is quite sound. Cf. Cho. 236 
ay memoOws Su’ dvaxrhoy marpds, 
Eur. Phoen. 421 (‘fight’), and even 
KUparos Axp (poet ap. Plut. Aor. 818 A). 
—pédeor is disyll., as z72f. 929. 
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(A) Ah, ye perverse, to friends so stubborn, in mischiefs so rst 
weariless, whose prowess hath o’ercome—the pity of it !—your sttophe- 
father’s house. 

(2) The pity in truth! ’Twas to ruin their house that they 
won themselves a pitiable death. 


(A) Alas! Ah ye, who beat down walls—the walls of rst anti- 
your own house: who gat sole sway—and gat it to your sorrow! sttophe- 


—your quarrels are here ended with help of steel. 
(B) Yea, right true is the fulfilment of the great Vengeful 


Spirit of Oedipus their sire. 


various arrangements see Wecklein (Appendix). 
863 aka M, yp. alywae m (which many 
865 ctipovro M. The augment is not demanded 


862 rarpwous Séuous, corr. Schiitz. 
editors unfortunately adopt). 4. 

in lyric anapaests. 
ti 67 Lachmann (see str. 862). 


867 éppipirayo M, éppipirorxo mY. 
The schol. (q.v.) may point to the dual *idév7’, ton 


861 dmioro M, dreoro Hartung. 


Corr. recc. 868 (ddyTes, 


67. Transcribers often altered the unfamiliar dual (see MSS at Soph. Phil. 533, 


Ar. Av. 36, 43, 44, 97, Zg. 71; Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 24, Ath. 180 D). 


869 Following 


this line there is an interpol. ov é@1’ él gidia, add’ emt pévy duexplOnre (ejected by 


Triclinius). 


This might suggest that the original of M was a copy with some few 


scholia already written between the lines, and that the copyist of M read one such 


schol. as part of the text itself. 


870 adnd7 M. 


adnOhs Schiitz. Karapas 670’ H 


B64 sq. péAcor 890’, of K.7.A. pédeor 
had conveyed the moral sense of ‘ mis- 
guided,’ ‘foolish’ (see 804 n.). The 
reply plays upon that meaning and the 
more common one of ‘ wretched’ (peA€ous 
Gavdrous). The plur. Oavdrous is not 
used simply because there were two to 
die, whose deaths are considered sepa- 
rately. Rather asin Soph. £7. 205 rovs 
€uos te marnp | Oavdrous aixets, zbzd. 778 
éyxahav dé por | pdvovs marpwous, the 
plur. is allusive. The use is frequent in 
the case of ‘death’ and its synonyms, 
where the exact English would be ‘sort 
of death,’ ‘process (or operations) of 
slaying.’—etpovro: ‘won for themselves’ 
(2eV.-283): 

Sopov éwl Avpa: (1) ‘the ruin of the 
house’ (repeating the notion of 862) is 
put sarcastically as if it were the’ aim 
of the struggle. It was the sure result, 
and they seemed to be bent upon it. Cf. 
Hdt. 2. 121 tT&v puddKov emi yun TavTov 
Evphioae Tas de&tds mapnidas: or (2) ‘ over 
and above the ruin of the house.’ The 
latter is distinctly less vigorous. 

866 sq. Sepdtwv: not only takes up 
déuwv but is needed to limit and define 
épewlrovxo. (see 64 n.). The cognates 
of that word are generally used in com- 
pliment upon might and prowess in 
breaking down the walls. of towns by 
siege as conquerors. In this instance 
they are only épewirorxo of their house. 


For the word cf. Bacchyl. 5. 56 épeyr- 
mUdav | mats’ avikarov... Ards. In the 
same writer 12 (13). 134 Alaxldars épec- 
Y[trotxous] is one suggestion for filling 
the gap, but, since votxos is the wall 
of a house and not of a city, perhaps 
éperw[imipyos] may be more approved. 
The plurals are allusive, épeuplroryor 
referring to Polyneices, who was seeking 
to break down the walls of Thebes, 
while mukpds povapxlas i8dvres refers to 
Eteocles, who had grasped jsovapyla 
(instead of dividing with his brother) 
and had done so to his cost (aukpds). 
With muxpds cf. Hom. Od. 17. 448 pi 
Taxa mixpyy Alyurrov kal Kvapov ixna, 
Pers. 470 mixpav 6€ mais éuds Tiuwplav | 
Krewav ’AOnvav nipe, Eur. Bacch. 357 
ws av... | Odvn mixpay Baxxevow év On- 
Bats (6uy, Eubul. ap. Ath. 25 E mixpay 
atpatelay 6’ eldov, Ap. Rhod. 3. 373 
&c. Similarly Od. 1. 266 mxpdyamor 
(context). 

868 sq. Sy SuyAAayxOe: ‘your quar- 
rels are ended here.’ The words ovyv 
o.8dpw come with stress and the tone 
of a mapa mpoodoxtay ‘—(yes), with the 
steel.’ 

870 sq. kdpta 8’ ddaby «.t.A. The 
sense runs on with the preceding words: 
‘and so your father’s curse has proved 
true.’—1atpés belongs either to aay 
or to "Eps, but ‘the Erinys of your 
father has accomplished the very truth’ 
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875, 


880 


méoov piiavdpov * ever 


Weckl. (after Burgard). }. 
ouoomopwv Heimsoeth. 4. 


Ta mpos Oldurdda Francken. 
The division of M is reruppeévor 690’, | owoomdayxvev, but 
for some evidence of a truer division see 896. 


885 
873 sq. dj7ra M. 


Lachmann first marked a lacuna after 


(which she foretold in dreams: cf. 709 n.) 
is more natural than ‘the Erinys has 
accomplished right truthful (words or 
prophecies) of your father. —métvv: see 
963 (n.), Soph. O. C. 84 mérviat det- 
vemes. Originally the title was one of 
respectful propitiation applied to a dread 
power: ‘lady.’ 

872 8 edwvipev: the side which 
would naturally be pierced by the spear 
in the enemy’s right hand. Not only 
is it the side of the heart, but there is 
also an implied antithesis to the usual 
manner of reconciliation, viz. dia defar. 
It is a reconciliation not dua defy (and 
xeipv) but (with a different force of Sia) 
8.) evwvipov (and wevpopdreyv). Also 
they are not reconciled domacauevor but 
TETUPPEVOL. 

873 sq. rervppévor $40’: ‘smitten 
indeed!’ is a cry called forth by the sight 
of the actual wounds. reruumévoe seems 
to the speakers almost too weak. The 
words may either be given to other 
speakers or may be a repetition in the 
emphasis of horror. 

OpoomAdyx vov Te TAEVPOPATwY: ‘sides 
born of the same parent.’ Cf. 1022 
dewov 7d Kowor omdayxvov od mediKamer, 
Soph. dnt. 511, 1066, Hom. Z/. 24. 47 
Kagkynrov dmoydorpiov. If eovipev 


is to be taken as adj. with mAevpwud- 
twy the te is difficult. It can scarcely 
serve as a connective between the two 
epithets, which have no kinship of mean- 
ing. It is better to regard edwyvtiuwr as 
substantive (cf. éw’ dpistepa, mpds dedia 
&c.), the re-clause being exegetic: ‘yes, 
through those sides &c.’ [Yet, as a line 
was apparently lost here, we cannot be 
sure of the exact sequence of grammar. ] 
875 sqq. aiat penrate, is answered 
by atat 8°...dpai and we have two aspects 
or causes of the deed. The blame lies 
partly on their own frenzy, partly on the 
curses invoking this mutual slaying (cf. 


773 sq-). It appears therefore necessary 
to assume different speakers. For the 
plur. Savdtwy see 864 (n.). The gen. 


is objective, representing dpa@c@al (ru) 
Oavarous, 

878 sq. Siavtalav... werAaypévous. 
The manifest interpolations of the MSS 
(crit. n.) are easy to explain. mAnydv 
speaks for itself. évvémw was also written 
because some reader imagined Aéyets to 
be provided with an accus. Stavratay, 
but sought a verb to govern memwhaypeé- 
vous. Since however a reader so unready 
with idiom must have been of somewhat 
late date, it would at first sight appear 
as if évvérw would hardly be the kind of 
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(A) Smitten through the left—Smitten indeed! through 


sides from the selfsame loins! 


Alas! their frenzy! 


(2) Alas the curse that doomed a mutual death! 


(A) Aye, with’ home-thrust to house and body were they 
smitten, through rage too dire for words— 
(6) And through impartial doom brought by a father’s 


curse. 


(A) Through the land too hath gone the pang of mourning. 
The stronghold groans, and the soil that loves its men. 


this line, to answer to v. 886. 


878 sq. diavraiav Néyer omAnyav | Sdworor kal ow- 


Hacw | mwemhaypévous évérw M (Néyes mAayav m, dduowr M, évvérw m). The 


manifest glosses hayav and évyérw were removed by Elmsley. y. 


add. Wecklein. 


882 <ol> 


d \ The loss is not rare: cf. Stob. Ac/. 185. 19 <od> Tod doxety jor, 
Tis 6° adnOelas wédec (Gaisford). <odv> dixddpove Hermann. 


885 pwevel M (with 


word which he would supply. Yet in 
Soph. £7. 676 precisely this interpolation 
has occurred (in A) through a gloss which 
appears as such in L. With 8avratav 
cf. Soph. Azt. 1307 Th mw’ ovk dvralay 
éraicéy Tis; 

Sdpoirt Kal odpaciw: dat. incomm. 
(or of reference) with Stavratay : ‘a blow 
which goes right home to....’ cwuaow 
might indeed have been the loc. (or the 
instrumental) dat. which is interchange- 
able with the accus. of respect (e.g. Eur. 
Bacch. 683 cdpacw mwapeuévac, Herond. 
3-32 yépwv avnp wooly Te Kdupacw Karen, 
Cho. 510), but déuo.0c must stand on an- 
other footing. 

880 sqq. dvavddtw péver K.T.A.: 
‘through unspeakable (= wicked) temper.’ 
This is followed (cf. 875 sqq.) by another 
view, ‘and through the fate brought on 
by their father’s curse.’ 

8txdgpov. of MSS, apart from the 
metrical question, makes no reasonable 
sense.— <ov> 8txdpov= ‘treating both 
alike’ (cf. dvripédywy 876). 

883 sqq. kalmddw. After speaking 
of the brothers themselves and their house 
(ddporcr kat cdmaorv) the Chorus turns to 
the effect on the realm.—8ujker takes up 
Stavratay. It might seem that the wos 
as a whole is first said to mourn, and 
then the crovos is divided between the 
walled town (mvpyor) of Thebes and the 
country. But for this weStov would be 
required, not mwéSov. The line in the 
strophe has a spondee corresponding to 
aréSov, and it is not impossible that we 
should read meS{ov, which would supply 
the above antithesis (cf. 257, where the 
morcoodxor are divided into zedvovdmoe 


and a-yopas éricxoro). méSov, however, 
is more comprehensive (‘soil,’ Soph. 
O. C. 380 76 Kaduclwv rédov, Ph. 69 Td 
Aapéavov médov) and the antithesis is 
between the built town and the native 
soil of the whole wos underlying all, 
h Kaduela v7. 

oi\avSpov. A country loves popula- 
tion and especially one of (brave) men. 
Its greatest misfortune is to be Kévaydpos 
(Pers. 122, 732 Zovowy pev dorv wav 
Kevavdplay aréver) or avdpdy xnpwOhvar 
(Solon /~. 25. 26, Hdt. 6. 83). Destitute 
of any prince the land is a widow who 
has just lost her beloved spouse. 

885 sq. péver k.t.A.: see crit. n. 
A direct reference to the Epigoni is 
manifestly out of place. The Chorus 
cannot be specifically prophetic, and 
though a general utterance might prove 
to be a prophecy, it is clear that Aesch. 
thinks of no issue left by the brothers 
(see 813 aréxvous). . émvydvois has a 
more natural sense. The word is 
not the Greek for ‘sons’ or ‘children’ 
(éxyovor), but ém- in compounds has a 
force of ‘after,’ ‘in addition’ which is 
relative to the context. émlyovo are born 
‘in addition to’ or ‘after’ the natural 
heirs (cf. Plat. Legg. 740 C), or (like 
agnati) those who are birth-connections 
(collateral) standing in the next relation 
to such heirs. Here they are the new 
successors (whoever they may prove to 
be) to whom the possessions will now 
pass. There is no heir apparent (the 
sisters not being regarded), and the ért- 
yovot will now come in. Cf. the use of 
the word in Diodorus 1. 3.—keva : ‘ with- 
out an owner’ (lit. ‘unoccupied’: cf. the 
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the next line). 886 xréava 7’ M. 


C. G. Haupt. ). 891 Krjual’ M. 


Cort, ed: 
C. G. Haupt) omit the line, assuming no lacuna at 874. 


xréava 745’ Weil. Some (with 


889 xai @avarov M, corr. 


a0’ M (7 superscr. m). tcov M. Apparently 


there was some notion of &c@’ jocov (for the corruption see Ar. Po/. 1307 a 18 Hrrov 


frequent use of dova vacantia and of vacuzs, 
e.g. Cic. Rose. Am. 9. 26 praedia vacua), 
glancing also at the sense ‘ bereaved’ (e.g. 
Bion 1. 55 xnpa & a Kuéépna, xevol & ava 
dwar’? “Epwres). 

887 sq. The repeated 8’ dv shows that 
different speakers are concerned. The gen. 
(instead of 6’ a) regards the motive as an 
agency rather than as an object. See 
Kiithner-Gerth 1. p. 485 (Anm.). 

888 sq. veikos EBa Oavdrov rédos: 
‘the quarrel went on to an issue which 
was—death.’—kal was interpolated by a 
reader who did not understand the con- 
struction of téXos, for which cf. Eur. 
Bacch. 526 éuav apoéva ravde Bab vndvy, 
flipp. 1371 Kal viv ddtva pw’ ddvva Baiver, 
Jr. 1orr rh xpéos €8a SGua; (burlesqued 
by Aristoph. M2. 30). 

890 sq. dtvkdpSior: stressed. They 
were sharply determined to get their full 
rights. Legally exact division would be 
made de? vow (intelligence), but in this 
case there was a sharpness in the temper 
and feeling.—toov. The rule of Athenian 
division of an inheritance was that of 
lcouorpla between sons, and, though 
primogeniture must determine succession 
to the throne, yet where sons were twins 
(as apparently in this case), there might 
be a sharp dispute and a claim for equality 
even in that respect. 


892 sqq. SaddAaktypt §’ ovk k.T.A. 
The division has in truth been equal, but 
it has not been natural nor kindly. The 
diadraxtynp (xpnuatodairns 716, AuvTyp 
vetxéwy 924) has indeed been mixpos (717), 
the ®uogpwr aidapos. He has deprived 
them of their proper inheritance, assign- 
ing to each only enough land to be buried 
in (718). So the “Apns, who is the same 
arbitrator under another name (regarded 
as the destructive power which directed 
the sword), has been mixpos ypnudtwr 
kakods darnr7js (926 sq.). Hence the 
‘friends’ (on either side) blame the 
arbitrator for the cruelty of his decision 
and Ares for the same temper. Ares 
and the sword have been impartial, but 
they have not been just; they have 
treated both alike, but both cruelly. 
This sense is so clear that it is surprising 
to find editors emending the text.— 
(dots: ‘in the eyes of their friends.’— 
Gpeppela: cf. 389, 672, 811 and Ionic 
forms like adnGeln, émemebeln (Semon. 
I. 6). 

008’ érlyapis “Apyns: ‘nor did Ares 
come (or act) in welcome fashion.’ 

896 sqq. Tods=atrovs: 372(n.). The 
order of the MSS tdy’ dv tts eltrot, tives; 
Tddwy tatpwwov Aaxal is surely absurd. 
How would anyone be likely to ask 
tives; before the speaker had attached 
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Ownerless, waiting new heirs, are these possessions, through 


which, for these cruelly slain— 


(4) Through which the quarrel went to its end—in death! 
(A) With keen hearts, jealous for equal share, did they 


divide their substance. 
who made the peace— 
(B) 


Not blameless do their friends hold him 


Nay, the Wargod earns no thanks. 


(A) By blows of iron are they brought to this; and by 
blows of iron there awaiteth them the parting of that which 
was their sire’s—‘ What parting?’ is it said?—of their sire’s 


tomb. 


(6) Right loud this dirge-of ours that thus attends them, 


éxovres (R>) for icov (cett.) and Ath. 410 B loofcOa (ze. HrcotcOar) for the éccodcbat 


of Herodotus). 


M, corr. Robortello. 


the eye having wandered to rerupmévor 6796’ duo- of 873. 
has the order tax’ av ms elo, rlves; | Tddwry marpwwy dayal. 
B99 dduwv wan ayderoa Tods tporéurea | M. 


Conmazedaaye 


Gaels 
The error arose through ayéras. 


892 © ov for & odk Wecklein. |. 
Hermann. }. (Cf. Suppl. 38 rarpadedplay M for -eiav Pauw.) 
g96 After this verse M interpolates reruppévor 690’ duod, 


893 dyucudia M, corr. 
895 cidnpdmAnKTOL 


897 sq. M 
Cos “eelh 4). 
Han axw (axHv) és (€m’) adrovs recc. 


Om. recc. 


See schol. and antistr. gro. deway 


for déuwv Brunck, déuwv wad’ axav én’ adrois Hermann, pad’ dxdeco’ la Sduwv rods 


any noun to gidapomdaxto? The play 
upon the meanings of daxai is also 
destroyed. That there was something 
wrong with the eye of the copyist at this 
point is clear from the interpolation re- 
corded incr. n. If the expression o8a- 
pomAakrou pévovor Aaxal had occurred 
it would be natural enough for another 
to ask rlves; ‘ what sort of od. Aaxai do 
you mean ?,’ and then the answer would 
come ‘‘)ayai in the sense of ‘ digging,’ 
the digging of a tomb (Aaxal tradwyv), 
not in the sense ‘apportionings’ of pro- 
perty (Aaxal xrnudrwv).” But to make 
this effective it is obvious that matpwwy 
should precede tdgwv. The words Aaxal 
matpwwy are intentionally ambiguous: 
the deciding, or ‘surprise,’ word is given 
in Tta~wv. Raxal marpgwy would first 
suggest a division of 7a watp@a: the 
addition of 7tagdwy suddenly converts 
matpwwy into an adjective and startlingly 
changes the meaning of Aaxai. [The 
confusion was probably due, in part at 
least, to the similarity of Aaya and ray’ 
ay at the beginnings of the lines.] Aax7 
or Adxn (but cf. AaBy, adj) = Ajks 
(Hesych.), but the same word is con- 
nected with Aaxaivw and the schol. here 
says ai oxagal 7d purdv audeddxawe 
(Od. 24. 241). 

otSapémAaktot: the ‘blows with the 


3rd 
strophe. 


iron’ prove to be those of the dikedda | 


or other instruments which open the 
family tomb for a new occupant. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 249 ore Tov yevqdos xy | 
ARYL’, ov diKéAXns ExBory. The brothers 
will not otd7pw diartayxdvew Ta Tarpwa 
KTnwata but o.dnpw diadayalvew rods ma- 
Tpwous Tapovs. 

899 The metre of M cannot be re- 
lated to that of the antistrophe, which 
has every appearance of being sound. 
There are also manifest objections to the 
words as they stand in M. In 86pov 
there is no point. It is not the abl. gen, 
of the place from which the bodies are 
brought (2.e. dduwv mpoméurrer), since they 
come from the city gate. Nor does it 
suit any description of the Chorus, who 
are not women of the house. There is 
also nothing to agree with the fem. 
axderoa. The first syllable of the line 
being of either quantity we may read *68’ 
dpov. The appearance of dydeoca is due 
to dxéras glossed by axdes. This was 
followed by atrovs as a gloss upon Tovs, 
and the total gloss axaeavrovs caused 
the confusion of the text. The Chorus is 
once more emphasising the genuineness 
of its own manifestations of grief (849 n., 
858 sq.). In axéras the 7x is that both 
of the voice and of the xrUmos (Eur. 
Suppl. 72 axotow mpordrwy xépes). 
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Westphal. 
Corr. Blomfield. 
M, corr. recc. 


900 sq. 
& ov M, od Ald. }. 
(roty d.d¢uow is possible.) 


M divides with avré|crovos. 
908 0 éx M, & om. rec. 


902 daidpw M3, daidpwv M. 
905 dovoty 
906 sq. M divides with ér’ 4|@Xoww 


900 sq. Saikryp: ‘rending’ the heart 
or breast. Cf. Suppl. 806 datkropos yauou 
(which is Big kapélas), Shak. Hamil. 3. 4. 
153, and schol. We should not take it of 
the rending of the cheeks (Cho. 24 &c.). 
—aitéorovos. The sigh (1) ‘comes of 
itself,’ and not factitiously (cf. avrodars, 
avrévouos, av’rodldaxros), and (2) is ‘its 
very self,’ z.e. no counterfeit (cf. adro- 
mpoawmos and the philosophical avrody- 
Opwiros &c.). The two senses run into 
each other, ‘spontaneous and genuine.’ 

902 sq. Saidppwv. The primary sense 
of ddvos implied here is plainly that of 
misery (Pers. 283 droruov Boav | Svraari) 
Ilépoas | datos, Soph. 47. 784 & data 
Téxunooa, Siouopov yévos), though it is 
highly probable that, using it so near to 
Saixryp, the poet had the feeling of a 
relationship with datfw. The lament 
datfer ray ppéva in the physical sense of 
ppyy (for which cf. Hum. 158 and the 
next line here). It is not to be supposed 
that differences of meaning as tabulated 
in our dictionaries were consciously 
realised by Greek writers with every use 
of a word, and the sense of ‘cruel’ is 
superadded to that of ‘wretched.’ So 


Bacchyl. 5. 137 datppwv | wdrnp kakbmor- 


Mos €uol | Bovevoev dNeBpov. The appear- 
ance of 8° is explained only by breaking 
up the clauses between different speakers. 

ov diAoyabyjs. An enforced lament, 


e.g. of a detested master or ruler, might 
be a performance of joy. The yéos in 
itself is but a ceremony.—dowo- livelier 
than modv- (163 n.). 

In éripws Saxpuxéwy 8’ k.t.A. the par- 
ticle makes antithesis to didoyadys. The 
tears come truly from the heart and not 
merely from the eyes (‘deep in heart- 
wrung tears’ Burns); cf. 859. Headlam 
quotes the proverb aluare xNatew. 

904 pwi0e. The wasting away is 
that of the ¢pyy in the physical sense. 
Cf. Hippocr, Art. 796 uuwtOover ai cdpxes, 
Theogn. 361, Hom. Od. 4. 374 muvder dé 
To. Arop éralpwr. In Hum. 371 puvv- 
Govow is joined with raxéuevar, and the 
body is said ryxer@at in Plat. Rep. 609 Cc. 
Weeping is considered as an actual melt- 
ing away (cf. Ar. Raz. 1089 éragnudvOnv 
yeh@v of tears of laughter taking all 
moisture from the body), and when the 
tears come ‘in very truth’ from the ¢pjy, 
the dphvy wwtAe. (Verrall also finds this 
physical sense in the words.) 

905 roivSe Svoty dvdkrow: the ful- 
ness of this dual is deliberate. The lament 
is for two at once, both kings, and dead 
together.—rotvSe with a pathetic demon- 
stration: ‘lying here.’ The gen. is causal 
(Hom. Od. 24. 425 rod Saxpuxéwv, 22. 424 
Tov rdavtwv ob Tdccor ddvpouat, Eur. H. FP. 
Ilt4 mpdoow 8 éy® ri Aumpdv, ob Sak- 
puppoets ;). 
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and it rends us with the very groan of unforced grief. Yes, from 
suffering minds—no gladness there!—and with tears poured 
truly from a heart that wastes, as we melt in tears for the two 
lords lying here. 


(4Q- Poor souls! Thus may one say of them. For their 3rd anti- 
own citizens, and for strangers—come one, come all—they did strophe. 


much with loss and waste...in slaying. 


(B) 


that bear the name of mothers. 


ws éptarny | . 
tohirats M, corr. rec. }. 


mapeorw M, corr. Burgard. mdpeore 6’ al. 
908 dé rec. 4. 


caiwy Dind. (to fit his reading in stroph. 899). 


Ill-starred was she who bore them, beyond all women 


Her: own child she took for 


907 of’ Heimsoeth. 
7 émaxt@v Meineke. }. 910 bv- 
7 M. 911 rporacay M, mrporacéy 


m. 913 avras M, perhaps rightly (see Cio. 110 n.). 


906 mdpect eimeiv: all that one 
can say in terms of the usual funeral 
érawos is this. In the keening the 
virtues of the deceased were enumerated. 
Here elrety éml... turns out to mean a 
reproach, 

907 sqq. as éptdrnvy modAd pty 
amoXdl(ras x.t.A. [The dat. comm. 7oAt- 
tats of M is by no means impossible in 
itself after &pfac or movjoa (see Jebb on 
Soph. O. 7. 1373); but it cannot be 
retained here before the accus. ottxas.] 
The usual aivos might set forth that a 
man had been a benefactor to the citizens 
and a giddgevos to Eévor of all kinds 
(wdvtwev), no matter in what numbers or 
‘ranks’ (orixas) they came. Cf. Xen. 
Oec. 2. 5 erecta Edvous mpoojKer cot 
moddous déxecbat Kal Tovrous peyadorpe- 
mwas é@mrera 6€ moditas dermvifew k.T.d. 
The Chorus plays upon this customary 
language: ‘we can say in the case of these 
unhappy men that they wrought much 
for the citizens and for ranks of all 
manner of ¢évo. —,’ and then comes the 
mapa mpocbokiay, ‘viz. €v dat.’ From a 
translator’s point of view the expression 
is complicated by sundry szances which 
are sufficiently apparent in the Greek and 
eminently characteristic of the Aeschylean 
fondness for play upon meanings. Thus 
ép£ax moda may bear either a favourable 
or an unfavourable meaning; févwy may 
mean guests and also foreigners; orixas 
may have a military and a non-military 
sense. But further, toAvpOdpovs has 
(az) an active meaning, ‘causing much 
waste of property’ (cf. dwuaropfopety, 
oixopOopeiv), which is well suited to 
express the loss caused by lavish en- 
tertainment; (4) a passive meaning, 
‘destroyed in great numbers.’ Mean- 


while év 8at should be regarded as 
suggesting év dart. In the hospitality 
of feasting the moXtra: and the é&wy 
arixes are moduPOdpot év dati; in war 
they are modvPOopa év dat. [In the 
accus. 7oAvP@dpous the accentuation be- 
comes identical. ] 

pév is not answered by re (although 
that correspondence is not rare: cf. Eur. 
Or. 22—24, Phoen. 57, Jebb on Soph. 
Ant. 1162, Bury on Pind. Zsth. (App. 
p- 153)), but re simply connects the févwv 
arixas with roNiras, while pév is answered 
by the thought only : 2.2. roAA\d pe (kaKd 
6é) takes a shape which is virtually ro\da 
pev...adX év dat. The speaker keeps his 
surprise word till last; until then the 
phrase is apparently a true atvos: ‘did 
for them much, and at great cost, in— 
destroying them.’ 

For the credit of the giddéevos cf. Hom. 
Od. 13. 202, Bacchyl. 1. 12 geivwv pidav- 
opt Tid, 3. 16 Bpdovor Pirogeviacs dyural, 
Pind. 7. 2. 39 ov6é more Eeviav | ovpos 
éurvetoas tmréoTeN lorlov audi TpaTefar, 
N. 1. 22 apa & dddobarGr | ob drelparor 
Sua evti, 9. 2 dvamenrapevar Eelvwy vevi- 
kavTat Oipac &c. With tévov te wavTwv 
cf. Ar. Lemn. fr. 4 dvipGv éraxray race 
yapyatp’ éoria (where probably we should 
read mrdvra yapyap’ eloria).— TdvTwv : no 
matter whence or why they came. In 
hospitality (év dacrt) or in battle (év dat) 
‘come one, come all.’ 

913 aviTG Sepéva: the unusual ad- 
dition of the reflexive pronoun to the 
middle verb emphasises the incest. The 
use is only allowable at all when, | 
without such emphasis, the verb would 
be naturally used in the middle (as in 
‘take’ a wife or husband: cf. Bacchyl. 


5. 169 Tdv Kev durapay eBéhuv Oelwav 


otp. 0. 


avr. 8. 
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AIZXYAOY 


@O9 , 
Tovad TEX’, Ob 8’ wo éredev- 


/ 
tagav vt addahodovors 


XEpotv OOO TOPOLa LY. 


915 


lal M4 
épdoropo. Sata Kat mavedeOpor 


wn 5 fe 
Siatopats ov dias 
, 
Epiou pawopeva 
vetKEOS €V TEAEUTA. 


920 


néravtar 8 éxos, ev dé yala 


loa povopurw 


, > ¥»> 
pepmerkTar’ KapTa Elo Opammor. 
c s 
TuKpos AUTHP VELKEWY O TOVTLOS 


Eetvos ek mupos aves 


925 


, 
Oaxtos aidapos: mikpds S€ ypynuatov 
Kakos OaTyTas “Apys, apaia 7a- 


Tpos Teis aan. 


ExovoL MoLipav NaxovTes, <@> peéXeou, 


914 


second e of velxeos has been erased in M. 


M writes as one line rovcd’...d\|\adogpévats. 
918 diavouais Weil, duaprauats E. A. I. Ahrens. 


917 curddrcOpx Weil. }- 
agitos H. Voss. }. 920 The 
922 M writes (6a gdovopitw wéucxrat as 


dxorw, Hes. Zh. 937 ‘Appovlny 0, aw 
Kdodsmos vrépbumos bér dkoirw). For the 
added reflexive cf. Ar. Zcc/. 402 ds atbrés 
avrod BXedapls’ ovK éowoaro (q.v.), Eur. 
Jr. 256 xépSos ait@ Todro movetrat (‘con- 
siders’) péya, Soph. Zr. 245 é&ethe’ 
(‘chose’) atr@ xrjua. 

917 sqq. dpdormoporSyra: ‘ dudcmropor 
indeed!” 7.e. dudécmopo in a special and 
novel sense, defined or specified by Kal 
mavidepor. The responding speakers 
play upon the sense by etymologising 
(ou0d. omapyva). The brothers were 
‘sown together’ in birth, and they have 
been ‘sown together’ in death, since their 
blood was shed upon the ground and 
commingled. The notion (carried on by 
év yalg g21) recurs in duauuwor 923 (n.).— 
kal mavwAeBpor: ‘yes, in utter destruc- 
tion.’ amay- denotes that their family 
ends with them. 

Staropais od fdas: ‘through a 
division made in hatred,’ an improper 
spirit and manner of dividing an estate. 
Since the form of 7d duadXayety ra KT}wara 
was ‘hostile,’ viz. o157%pw, and since the 
division in question was performed upon 
their own bodies, Staropats has also the 
physical meaning: #e. im one sense 
dvaroual is the cleaving of the estate, in 


another it is the cleaving of their bodies 
(cf. Eur. Hec. 782 de ditareueor xpoa). 
It is for this reason that the Chorus 
prefers the word to e.g. diavouais. The 
point of od pfAats is that an ideal appor- 
tioning would have been carried out “eta 
giXias; in this case it was done in fight. 
For further definition &pi8t pawopnéva 
(causal) is added to the instrumental, but 
patvonéva has its own force. The dispute 
—which might in itself be pardonable— 
went to mad extremes. Cf. Eur. 77. 453. 
It pawoudvay pw | Oaxr@ rTeprouévay 
obdpw. 

velkeos év tedXevta: with mavddcOpa 
Starouats; ‘when it came to a_ final 
decision of their quarrel.’ 

921 sqq. méravrar 8 &Gos takes up 
velkeos év TeXeuTa, while év St yala K.t.A. 
qualifies the present words. ‘The enmity 
has ceased (indeed), but in the shape that 
it is their life’s blood which has met and 
blended in amity.’—péwekrat: cf. [Eur.] 
Rhes. 431 ocvppeyns péovos (of Thracian 
with Scythian enemy). 

923 kdpra 8’ elo’ Spoor: ‘and of 
one blood are they in truth,’ z.e. their blood 
is now mingled into one upon the ground. 
This meaning was appreciated by a modern 
man of letters (J. R. Lowell in Shakespeare 
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her own spouse, and brought forth these; and they have died 
like this “neath one another’s hands, hands made with the self- 


same sowing. 


(A) With selfsame sowing! Yes! So have they wholly 
perished, ending their quarrel by a cleaving made in hate and 
frenzied jealousy. 

(B) Their enmity is done. Their life is mingled in the 
earth in streams of gore. Of one blood are they, yea indeed ! 
Harsh settler of quarrels is the alien from the sea, sprung from 
fire—the sharpened steel. And harsh is the cruel apportioner of 


goods—the Wargod, who makes true the father’s malisons. 
(A) They have their portion, poor souls! according to their 


one line (but with govoppirw, corr. Seidler). 


926 Onxrds M. 927 sq. M writes 


a 
and divides dpay | rarpds rifels GOH (dpa M4). Corr.*ed. ). dpav rarpwl|av Bothe, 


apav ye marpos Schiitz. 


929 6 pédex recc. The scansion is pédeor (cf. Geol, oXews). 


Once More). This further defines 6ué- 
omopot (917). Somewhat similar in picture 
is Hom. //. 18. 329 dudw yap mémpwrat 
omolnv yatay épetca. [There may also be 
an allusion to the old custom of two 
parties to a contract mingling their blood. 
In this case it is their lifeblood ({6a) that 
is shed, not in agreement, but in death 
(povopitw).] For kapta in such refer- 
ence cf. 400 (n.), 402. 

924 sqq. m«pos Avtip «K.T.r.: cf. 
714 sqq. The present words indicate 
more clearly than any elsewhere that the 
original terms of the cryptic prophecy 
were mikpos Oarntis (or its equivalent) 
Eévos mévtios mupuyevyjs: ‘a harsh arbi- 
trator, a stranger, mévtios, born of fire.’ 
The word méyrios would naturally be 
interpreted ‘of the sea. The apparent 
contradiction of this to mupiyerys was 
a mystification. It turns out that the 
meaning is iron, which is f€vos, as a new 
metal to early Greece; mévttos, as coming 
(not from the sea but) from I1év70s (since 
pronunciation and ancient script have 
nothing to do with a difference between 
capitals and cursives); mupuyerys (here ék 
mupos ov0els) as being wrought by fire or 
even supposed to be produced by fire (see 
1g1n.). The construction is mexpds (yéyove 
or éo7l) utp K.T.r., the words @axrds 
aldapos being in explanatory apposition, 
‘viz. the sharpened steel.’ The addition 
of ®axrds is not idle. It refers to senses 
of mixpds and AuTHp; ‘the. sharp undoer 
(of knots)’ is ‘the Na Se steel.’ 

926 sq. mukpds Sé x.t.A.: another 
presentation of the same thought (cf. 


892—89g4), but here the consideration is 
of the property (xpjm“ara) rather than the 
quarrel. ‘The construction is again mixpos 
0€ (yéyovev) 0 xpnuatwr ‘kakds Sarnrds,’ 
(viz.) “Apns. For 8arntds see 697 (n.) 
and Suid. édareto@ar: darntal kupiws ol Ta 
kowa diavéuovTes Tos wy BovAoueévors. 

*dpata: see crit.n. The word is sub- 
stantival. The rapyxnots with” Apys is of 
course intentional. 

929 sqq. exover potpav Aaxovres. 
We must not join éxovor AaxdvTes (as= 
€\axov). For pédeou cf. 863 sq. potpay 
is not ‘fate,’ but ‘portion,’ and that 
portion is defined by the next words. 
Unfortunately &xéwv of MSS is as feeble 
in sense as it is bad in metre. The 
thought seems certainly to be ‘as their 
portion of the land they have the share 
which will suffice to bury them (718— 
720), but znder their bodies there will be 
abundance in depth.’ The Baéos is thus 
opposed to the pixos. If *mdxewv is 
right, the corruption may be due in part 
to the unrecognised a for 7. The share 
of land which they receive is the measure 
of their own length, ‘the cubits given by 
the gods.’ Cf. Shak. Henry IV. 5. 4. 91 
But now two paces of the vilest earth | Ls 
room enough, On Soph. O. C. 790 Jebb 
quotes the offer of Harold of England to 
Harold of Norway, Seven foot of the 
ground of England, or more perchance, 
seeing he ts taller than other men. The 
notion of m#xus in stature (the ‘cubit’ of 
the Bible) appears in davnp rerpamnxus 
and the avip tpisxavdexamnxus of Theoc. 
Deenlys 


4th 
strophe, 


4th anti- 
strophe, 
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S10d0T wv Ta XEwV* 
Uo 6€ TopaTL yas 


A ¥ 
mrovtos aBvawos EoTaL. 


iw modo exavbicavtes 


/ 
TOVOLTL yeveav* 


tehevTa 0 ald érndddagav 


AIZXYAOY 


939 


> x XN > ‘\ / ys 
Apat tov d&€vv vopov, TeTpappevou 


A , 
TavTpoTm puvya yéEvous. 


9 A 5 

€otake © "Atas Tpotratoy €v mvAats, 
\ “A 4 

év als €Oeivovto, Kat Svowv Kpaty- 


aas elyn€e daipov. 


940 


ANTITONH. 


‘ » 
mavoGeis eraoas. 


ISMHNH. 


\ > » y 
ov © ebaves KataktTavov. 


930 di0c5é7wv M, corr. Bothe. Oeodérwv C.G. Haupt. axéwy M. Corr. *ed. ¥ 
931 xauarT: Blomfield. |. 


Géwv Schwenk, adyéwy Blomfield. 


M, corr. Bothe. émravdjoavres Hartung. 


- ax- 
933 éravOjoavTes 
934 Omitted by recc. After this verse 


M has the interpolation mévoit ye Sduous (Sduos m’), which Hermann removed. The 


933 émavOloavres = orehavwcarTes; 
an oxymoron. The wreaths of victory 
or flowers of festal decoration are in 
this case wévor. That is the only wreath 
with which they have glorified their 
family. 

935 sqq. TeAevta depends on ér- 
mAddragav. ddady may be the war-cry 
or (as here) the cry of victory (Soph. 47. 
133 vixnv dpuavr’ ddadata, Ar. Av. 1763 
addadal, ih Haujwv, | ryvedda KadXlvexos), 
The fact seems to be that the war-cry is 
uttered as a presage, or in confidence, of 
victory, and thus also in the victory itself. 
—at8’: ‘in this instance’ it was the Arai 
who sang the song of victory, and the 
trophy is one to Ate. ’Apal=’Epuwies: 
cf. Hum. 420 Apal 8’ év olkas yis trac 
kexAyjueda.—rov dtby vopov. The art. 
implies the choice of one yduos as distinct 
from another. The’Apat, in uttering their 
triumphant cry, have chosen to do so in 
the style which is d&vs, 7.2. the note of a 
dirge (cf. 859 Nvyalvew n.),—mravrpdéme : 
the race is routed beyond recovery, since 
all the males are dead.—” Aas is stressed. 
The trophy is uot that of either brother, 
dedicated to Zeus (Eur. Phoen. 572) or 
some other god (Plut. Szd/. 19. 5 rots 


tporalos éméypayev “Apn xal Nixny xal 
’Ag@podirnv).—éBelvovto: reciprocal mid- 
dle; the tense as in 796 7jvalporro (n.).— 
Svotv: the winner in the end was the evil 
genius who (avrés of 798) overcame both. 

941sqq. Here commences the Ophvos 
proper on the part of the two sisters. It 
is to be understood as accompanied 
throughout by weeping and gestures of 
mourning. Since Antigone is the elder 
and the more important character, being 
regularly mentioned first in the story and 
in this play itself (848), it is natural to 
assign to her the opening words. Since 
also it is she who subsequently undertakes 
the cause of Polyneices, it is natural to 
imagine her as standing at the head 
(Hom. //. 23. 136) of the bier of that 
brother, while Ismene is at the head of 
Eteocles’. It should not, however, be 
supposed that each sister addresses her- 
self always to one corpse at the expense of 
the other. It is true that the special 
sympathy of Antigone goes out to 
Polyneices when burial is refused to him, 
but this is rather because her sense of 
right is outraged along with her affection 
than because her affection belongs in the. 
first instance chiefly to the exile. Their 
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share of God-given cubits; but under their bodies will be an 


unplumbed wealth of earth. 


(B) Ah, ye who have crowned your race with crown of 


many sorrows ! 


Lo, ’tis the Curses who here sang triumph o’er 


the issue with the shrill-voiced strain, now that the house is 


routed in utter flight. 


It is to Ruin that the trophy stands at 


the gates whereat they smote each other, and ’tis the bad Genius 
who hath mastered both ere he would cease. 


[Zhe sisters, one at the head of each corpse, chant the 
Jormal dirge. 


ANTIGONE. 
ISMENE. 


two readings seem to have arisen from mévoor yevedy. 


TedeuTaia 6’ Hermann. 


adopted was first hinted by the Aldine. 


938 éoraxey M®, écraxe 5 (superscr.) M. 
939 sq. Kparnoao’ rec. -€dné’ 6 daiuwr recc. 


Smiter and smitten! 
Slayer, but slain! 


Sopous 

935 rerdevTa& 8 aid’? M. y, 
Tporatov M, 
941—995 The distribution here 


In M the paragraphus stands before each 


line except 949—952, 963 sq-, 978 sq., 983, 989. But 941, 953 are marked as belonging 


to Ismene. 942 kravwy recc. 


Enger is probably right in transposing and sub- 


language is intended to apply impartially, 
even if one corpse is more directly 
addressed by each in turn. The equality 
of the brothers’ fate and the equality of 
their perverse action are realised by both 
women. While each is in a measure 
blamed, each is in a measure excused. 

The arrangement here adopted is in 
the main that of Wecklein, but it requires 
somewhat audacious changes to support 
his notion of complete syllabic corre- 
spondence as between each utterance and 
its reply and between strophe and anti- 
strophe. His text is therefore not here 
accepted. 

vv. 941—949 consist of brief couplets, 
in which the second speaker answers the 
first. vv. 950—979 consist of a system 
forming a strophe and antistrophe. With- 
in the system the couplet arrangement is 
maintained, and each portion ends witha 
joint or choric ephymnium (962—964, 
repeated 977—979). Then follows 
another series of independent couplets, 
the whole ending (992—995) with four 
lines arranged in the form a 6 0 a, assigned 
as in the text. The difficulty of metrical 
correspondence is considerable, but some 
at least of the discrepancies are explain- 
able as due (1) to the freedom of the 
anacrustic syllable, (2) to the part played 
by interjections, which are not always 
faithfully recorded. 

941 matcOels érratoas: synchronous. 
This and the next line not only state 
a fact; they also extenuate. ‘ Ifthou didst 


smite, thou wert smitten too’—‘ And if 
thou didst slay, thou wert also slain.’ 
Cf. Soph, Azz. 170 éxetvor mpds dumdfjs 
polpas play | kad’ nudpay ddovTo malcavrés 
re kal | wAnyévTes. 

942 The MSS have ov 8 aves 
Kataktaywy, a line which is left without 
metrical relation. At v. 949 M has 
mpoxkeloeTat KaTakTas, Which Hermann 
rightly emended to mpdkewa. But 
the words come somewhat strangely 
there, whereas at the present place they 
would be a natural answer to matgGels 
éraicas, and (except for mpo-) would be 
metrically what is needed. If we transfer 
them (with Enger) to the present place 
we may perceive that karaxrds would 
readily beget the gloss katakravwv. 
Again, while mpéxevoac is good in itself, 
even without pressing a reference to the 
formal sense of the mpé@ears (cf. Soph. 
Aj. 1059 Oavdvres dv rpovxeluel’ alcxlory 
Hopw), yet it is not so simple an antithesis 
to karaxrds as Ketoac alone would be. 
Keloat KaTakTds=Kkarédaves xataxtds. In 
response therefore to matcGels ématcas 
it 1s extremely probable that the trans- 
position should be made, and in that 
form. If the line was glossed by é@aves 
Karaxravwv, and then ousted, it might 
easily be afterwards written in the margin 
and thence inserted at the wrong place. 
It should be noticed further that od is 
better absent. The words should be 
(like those which follow) applicable to 
either brother. 


OoTp. 
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AN. dopi 8 éxaves 
i dopt & eaves 
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AN. pedeozrovos. 945 
I>. pedreomabys. 
AN. (tw yoos. 
IS. tra daxpv. 
AN. mpoKevoat 
I>. Karaxtas. 95° 
AN. 7¢. 
12 ane 
AN. paiverar yooure ppnp. 
IS. évros S€ Kapdia orever. 
AN. ia 16 wav SaxpuTe ov, 
IS. od 8 abre kal TravabXue, 955 
AN. zpos didov ebbico. 
IS. cai didov exraves. 
AN. dumda déyew 
IS. dura 3 opav 
AN. ayeci Toc Tao<e p> eyyviev. 960 
IX. wédas <tAY > adeddé’ adeddewr. 
XO. tw Motpa Bapvddrerpa poyepa, 


4 > > ¢ 
motvia T Oldtzrov oKLA, 


pédaw” “Eps, n peyaoGerys TLS El. 


stituting here v. 949 in the shape Keto kataxrds. |. 

948 daxpva M, corr. Lachmann. 

Lachmann’s AN. mpéxeoat || IZ. karaxras is given in the 
952 <> ualverat Lachmann. 


mann. 
erased M), corr. Hermann. 
text above, but see 942 (c.n.). 


equally good, but most probably no added syllable is necessary. 
éow 6é€ Heimsoeth, but the first syllable is indifferent. 


948 éExraves M, corr. Her- 
949 rpockelcerac M2 (the first 


<a> would be 
953 éy dé Burney. 
954 lw wavdaxpure M. lw 


943 sqq. Sopl 8 exaves. The sen- 
tence is completed with pededrovos. 
The working of mischief by slaying is 
answered by the suffering of it by dying 
(peAcoraGrs). Each brother is spoken 
of from two points of view. 

952 palverar ydoirr. dpyv. Here 
pry is as physical as xapdla, and 
patverat possesses the same half-physical 
sense as in alOhp 5” émimatverar of 140 (n.). 
gpjv is stressed. The grief is no mere 
outward demonstration. So évrés in the 
reply. 

953 évrds 88.7.A. The metre agrees 
with the antistr. (968), and differs from 
that of the previous line only in the 
anacrustic syll., which that line omits. 


We might doubtless insert an inter- 
jection in 952 and 967,¢.¢. <a> malverac 
k.7.A., but there is doubtless no necessity. 

958 Simda Adyev. This line and the 
next should not be stopped as if com- 
pleted in sense. 

960 *dyeot Tots k.t.A. See crit. n. 
The metre is uncertain, but the corre- 
sponding 8verova KrySe’ 6padyupa (975) 
appears sound, whereas here the totwy 
of M is feeble. The sense (following 
durA@) is manifestly that the sufferings, 
or motives for grief, are equal in the two 
cases. The text=‘to answer. to those 
griefs (rots=ro’ros) there are ‘these.’ 
The remark is accompanied by explana- 
tory gesture.—*y’ has an obvious force: 


IgI 
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ANT. With the spear thou didst kill— 
IsM. With the spear thou didst die— 
ANT. Cruel in deed. 
IsM. Cruel in doom. 
ANT, Spate not the cry: 
IsM. -Spare not the tear. 


ANT, Dead corse—= 
IsmM. That hast slain! 
ANT. 

ISM. 


Ah me! my breast maddens with sighs ! 
Yea! my heart groans within ! 


ANT. Ah! thou all-lamented— 

IsM. Thou too, and all-wretched— 
ANT. By thine own thou didst die. 
IsM. And thine own thou didst slay. 
ANT. Twofold_to tell— 

IsM. Twofold to see— 

ANT. These griefs hard by those! 
IsM. These anigh, twin with them! 
CHO. 


Ah! Fate, who givest with heavy and cruel hand, and 


thou dread shade of Oedipus, black Vengeful Spirit, of a truth 


thy strength is mighty ! 


qo\vddkpure recc. Corr. *ed. 
mava0\e), mavdupre Ritschl. 

Bothe. 
is probably sound. 


(AN. I2.), Blomfield to the Chorus. 


‘if that brother has suffered, so also has 
this. The construction implies éore to 
be supplied. In its absence dyeo was 
drawn to the gen. usual with éyys. 

961 mé\as«K.t.A. The tédas 8’ ald’ 
adeAdpal adeAheav of M does not answer 
to either the previous line or the anti- 
strophe (976). méAas is upheld by 
éyyiOev; the rest is emended by Weil. 
The words, however, mean ‘near by are 
(griefs), sisters of sisters,’ z.e. griefs on 
this side which are the counterpart of 
those. The reference is not to ddeAgeat, 
the sisters themselves, but aSeAdedv is 
neut. (sc. dxéwv). Each set of griefs are 
adedpa of the other (cf. udvos uovy, pidos 
gpirov &c.). For ddekpd=mrapardAjora 
cf. Soph. Anz. 192 ddekpa ravde Knptéas 
éyw, Plat. Phaedr. 276D 60a Tovrwr 
ddeApd, sup. 481, 563 (n.). 


dxeot Tots Ta6’ <io’> éyylOer is less likely. 
Hermann, dxea tavde 746’ Weil, Oberdick, &yea dvoty 7a’ Enger. 
& als aderXpal adehpedv M, corr. Heimsoeth. yj. 
962964 M has édvpmor before these lines. 


_mérvu’’ Apa). 


moet OaxpuTé Lachmann (but note the following kai 
955 ai recc., Blomfield. 
960 dxxéwv Tolwy M, yowr recc. 


956 didov vy’ M, corr. 
See antistr. 975, which 
dxea dow Tad’ 

961 rédas 
médas adekpa 6’ Hermann. 
Hermann assigns them to the sisters 


Cor, “eds ¥2 


964 yué\awa7’ M, corr. Porson. 


962 sqq. Bapv8drepa: for the forma- 
tion cf. ceuvoddrepa (Bacchyl. 2. 1).— 
mwétvia: cf. 871. This title of timid 
respect was frequently applied to the 
Erinyes (e.g. Zum. 952, Soph. 0. C. 84 
morviat Sew@res). Here the ‘haunting’ 
(oxida) of Oedipus is identified with the 
Erinys (or his Apa: cf. 70, Soph. ZZ, r11 
‘The Erinys is, in fact, an 
angry ghost’ (Harrison Prol. Gk. Kel. 
p- 217, comparing the phantom of Argus 
in P.V.). The dead themselves are oxcat : 
Hom. Od. to. 495, Eur. A. /. 404. 
dpntov, édOé, Kal oxida pdvndl joe (ot 
Heracles, supposed dead), fr. 532 
KaTtOavav bé mac’ avnp| yh Kal oxid, fr. 
adesp. 95. For the ghostly influence cf. 
the vy) of Patroclus appearing to 
Achilles (Z/. 23. 65). Hermann rather 
strangely explains as ‘ simulacrum Oedipi 


> 
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192 
AN. 7. 965 
IX. 7. 
AN. Svoéata mypara 
IS. &SeiEar éx puyas epuol. 
AN. 0v8 tke? ws KatéxTaver. 
Id. cabeis S€ mvedp’ atohece. 970 
AN. @deoe ONT amo. 
IS. kat tof¥ evoodicer. 
AN. tadav yévos. 
I>. tadav aor. 
AN. dvcrova Kyde dpovupa. 975 
IS. Sivypa tpirdd\tov wHpatov. 
XO. <ia> Motpa Bapvddrepa poyepa, 
motvia T Oldtzov Kia, 
pédaw Epwts, 4 peyaoberys ts el. 
AN. od tolvuy oiaGa Sdiatrepar, 980 


I. od 8 ovdev vaoTepos pabar, 


965 sqq. M writes 7€...77jmara as one line. 


but see 952 (c.n.). 


Halm. $70 ovéeis Stanley. 
G. C. W. Schneider. 
972 xal rovd’ M. 

973 pévos Weil. 


967 <7> dvoGéara Lachmann, 


968 édetas Paley, edéEar’ Ex Puyas “oAdy Heimsoeth, 76rd” 
édétar’ éx puyds Weil (€uol having been already ejected by Robortello). 
suggest Sete tax, but the text is probably sound. }. 


One might 
969 65’ ike? ws KaraxTevGv 
971 drurece Sjra M. Corr, 


Orece OAT ayav Weil, djra val Hermann, dra ro. Halm. 
Corr. *ed. (rév G, C. W. Schneider). 
974 rTddava kal rafdv M. Recc. have tad\ava waddy or Tadav 


tovde 6° Hermann, 


quod Eteocliin somniis apparuit.’—peya- 
a8evys was a recognised epithet of the 
Erinys (cf. 70). Hence F ‘indeed,’ 
while tis has the accentuating force 
which it shares with gzidam after ad- 
jectives. 

968 &elfar’ ek gdvyas pol. It is 
not to be supposed that Antigone uttered 
the words Sve @éara mrypata with any 
notion of their being completed in this 
fashion. To her exclamation a con- 
clusion is fitted by Ismene. é@pol 
pat atenst belongs to dvedéara. If 
&elEar’ is correct it must be causal mid, 
(cf. 829 n.) and the subject is Polyneices, 
to whom alone éx guyd@s can refer. For 
this reason, as well as the following 
singular, we cannot regard it as édelfare. 
The notion is that of acquisitions brought 
back from abroad to be produced at home. 
In this case they are but dvc@éara miuara. 
This accounts for the choice of the verb 
Selxvuge. [If the middle is somewhat 
obscure we may perhaps amend with 


the slight transposition eke tax for 
el—ar’ ex.) 

969 ovd’ kel’ K.T.A.: Ze. and 
Polyneices did not ‘ get home’ (arriver), 
z.é. gain his object (7d xariévac), when he 
slew. He slew Eteocles, but his own 
restoration was not achieved thereby. 

970 coalels 88 K.7T.A.: a play upon 
contradictories. The reference is to 
Eteocles: ‘and though he escaped (the 
threatened deposition), he lost his life.’ 
In other words, the defeat of the Argives 
and the slaying of Polyneices was so far 
cwrnpla (7d cwOFvar) that he did not lose 
his povapxla, but meanwhile he lost the 
breath of life. 

971 sq. wdrere S47’ dro: see crit. n., 
and cf. 873. There is a play upon the 
senses ‘lose’? and ‘destroy.’—kal *rod 
evoopuorev : sc. 7d mveDua. (Tov is flat.) 

973 sq. tddav yévos K.t.A. Two 
senses of tdXav are blended: (1) ‘reck- 
less,’ ‘perverse,’ (2) ‘miserable.’ tdédav 
yévos presents the former, while tdAav 
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ANT. Ah me! Sorrows ill to behold— oats 
Ism. Brought he me from his exile ! sto 
ANT. He won not his way when he slew. 
IsM. Though upholden, he lost his life’s breath. 
ANT. Aye, lost it in truth! 
IsM. And robbed him of his! 
ANT. Unhappy sort! 
IsmM. Unhappy lot! 
ANT. Grief uttering the selfsame lament! 
IsM. Raining tears for a threefold blow! 


Cuo. Ah, Fate, who givest with heavy and cruel hand, and 
thou dread shade of Oedipus, black Vengeful Spirit, of a truth 
thy strength is mighty! 

ANT. Now thou knowest thy step was wrong— 

IsmM. And thou learnedst the lesson as soon— 


Kal mafos. rdédav mdfos Schiitz; but ra kal ma6év (*ed.) may be correct (2.¢. radra 
kal ma0dv, sc. tadkava, by which 7a was glossed). yj. 975 dirova Hermann. 
Metrical error (which many editors suspect here) more probably lies in the strophe 
(960). duaiudvwv Sidgwick. y. 976 The text may be sound (yf), but the 
schol. seems to have had e.g. *xAwpd, of which dtuypa may be a gloss. } Avy pa 
Dind., dtuypa rjwara radyarwy Hermann, dvepa madara mnuatwy Heimsoeth. After 
this verse M has the interpolation é\od déyew 6doa 5 dpav from 984 (the copyist’s 


eye perhaps wandering from (w of 977 to i of 986). 
979 pédd\ava 7’ M, corr. Porson. 


recc. 


amaQdy presents the latter as a plea in 
extenuation. ‘yévos is not the whole race 
of Laius, but describes the brothers, as a 
kind of men. [The true reading may be 
7a Kal mwa0ov, where ta=rTabra (viz. 
tddava which occurs as a gloss). Cf. 
1057, Pind. 7. 7. 15 fara & éorl Bporots 
ctv vy édevdepla | kal td, Hom. Od. 5. 
259 6 8 eb TrexvyjcaTo Kal 7d.] 

975 Kyde spdvupa: ‘sorrows de- 
manding (to be described in) the same 
words.’ The x7dea on the two sides are 
identical in kind. xkydea is moreover 
used of persons (relatives) to be mourned, 
and in this case they bear the same name, 
se. ‘ brothers.’—8vc0rova=dia-crova: cf. 
Hom. //. 1. 445 ’Apyelowe modvorova 
hoe éppxev and see Cho. 467 (n.). It 
’ should be noted for this derivation that 
6U(c)-orova is answered by dl-vypa as 
y6os by ddxpu (947 sq.). 

976 S{vypa: z.c. ‘bewept,’ with the 
same notion as in Téyyouae or ddKpvot 
pvdadéa (Soph. Z/. 166). The following 

en. is causal (cf. 905). For the scansion 
tvypa see Append. to v. 115.—TpimdA- 
tov: a term of intensification. As 
_6lmraXros, used of that which is wielded in 
both hands (Jebb on Soph. 47. 408), 
comes to lose its literal sense and to mean 


Ata Grs ic 


i@ (omitted by M) appears in 


980 roi vw rec. 981 torepor recc. 


‘with double force,’ so rpimadros, ex- 
pressive of still more vehemence, is 
coined for ‘with triple force.’ 6¢madros 
may also be used of an attack from two 
sides at once (Eur. /. 7. 323), and the 
same notion in 7plaadros would once 
more amount to ‘with triple onset.’ 
Though the w7ara, consisting only of 
the sad end of the brothers, may in them- 
selves be spoken of in the heightened way 
usual with tpls (e.g. Tpls &@Avos), there 
may also be anallusion to the three genera- 
tions (cf. 730) on which disaster has fallen. 

980 od rolvuy k.t.A.: ‘thou knowest 
that thou wert trespassing,’ z.e. crossing 
the border of right and wrong. Cf. Soph. 
O. C. 155 mepas yap, mepas (‘thou goest 
too far’), Aesch. fr. 22 TO Tow Kaxdv 
modaxKes Epxerat Bporots | kal Tdumrdaxnua 
T@ Tepovre THY Oéutv.—tolyvv is resump- 
tive.—8vatrepoy is imperf., as the context 
explains, viz. dverépas émel KxarhdOes. 
[Though 84 tmepov would be an easy 
suggestion, dva- 1s correct and answers to 
the long syll. of the next line.] The line 
is addressed to Polyneices. 

981 ot 8 «.t.A.: we. od 6 olcda 
duamepGv, paddy ovdév vorepos. They 
learned at the same moment, by being 
slain together. 
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, aQ?> > ae 
IS. Sopds ye T@d° avtTyperas. 


AN. ddoa héyeuv. 
I>. ddoa 8 opav. 985° 
AN. i@ zovos. 
I>. ia Kaka. 
AN. dépacr Kai yOovi. 
Id. kal 70 mpdcw y €pol. 
AN. i ia Svotaveyv KaKkov ava. 990 
IS. i@ wavtav trodvToveTarot. 
AN. IS. ia <ia> dSapovartes év arta. 
AN. ia mov ode Onoopev xPoves ; 
I>. i& omov <cohi> TYytwrarov. 
AN. IS. i@ ia mya tarpt mapevvor. 995 


KHPT2. 


Soxovvta Kai dd€avt amayyéhiew pe xpy 
dyjpov mpoBovro.s THade Kadpetas wodews. 


988 avrnpéras M (with H over the second a by m). 


987 sqq. lo 1d kaxd Swuacw | 


—xal yOovl: mpomdvtwy 8 éuol- | —Kxal 7d rpoow vy’ éuol M. The interpolation (a gloss 


mpd tavTwy 5 =7d mpdow 6) was removed by G. C. Haupt. 


Peden Vac 


Tov kax@v dvat Wecklein. 


dvorover, SvoTiver, SvoTroOTHwy and wnuadTwy are variants in recc. 


990 dvat M. Corr. 


Svorave 


991 rovuTOVwTarot OY TOAUTOYwTaTe recc. Qu. *rap- 


982 sq. éwel Katy bes: viz. Ex puyiys. 
It was rather the manner than the fact of 
his «4050s which was wrong. This is 
brought out by ye: ‘yes, incoming as sfear- 
opponent to him here (viz. a brother).’ 

990 SvoTdvev Kakov *dva. The 
objections to dva€ are (1) the meaning: 
‘Lord of sorrows’ is not similar to 
e.g. Kwmns dvak, since dvaf there means 
the ‘handler’ or ‘controller.? Nor can 
the notion ‘who, as king, hast been but 
king of sorrows’ be regarded as plausible : 
(2) as the next line shows, both brothers 
are addressed, and the sing. is scarcely 


possible. The marginal note éredx\es 
apxnyéra should be read ’HredxXets, 
apxnyéra. The two words are two ex- 


planations of dva, which was taken for 
the vocative. Aeschylus meant it for avy 
(700 g.v.), the meaning being ‘ the end (or 
consummation) of miseries.’—8vordvey 
includes folly (see 804 n.). 

992 Satpovavres ev dra perhaps differs 
from 6. drg@ as ‘acting like madmen in 
their perversity’ from ‘ possessed by Ate.’ 

995 mipa warpl mdpevvov: lit. ‘asa 
trouble to the father by whose side they 
sleep.’ The preceding line is seen to 


imply burying them in the zarpds apxyatos 
tapos (Soph. Z/. 893). But the father 
has cursed them, and to him, lying in the 
same grave, they will be a rjua. There 
is a manifest allusion to the proverb r#ua 
kaxods yelrwy (Hes. Opp. 346). For ria 
elsewhere of a person vexatious to an- 
other cf. Hom. Od. 17. 446 rls daluwr 
TOd€ whua mpoonjyaye, Saitds avinv; so 
pestis, pernictes &c. In the conception 
of Aesch. Oedipus is buried at Thebes. 
He has no thought of the legend of the 
Oed. Col. of Sophocles. Cf. Paus. 1. 28. 7. 

996 sqq. The dramatic situation is 
made effective by the sudden prohibition 
just as the procession is moving off. 

The part of the «jpué is taken by the 
previous dyyedos, while that of Antigone 
is taken by ‘ Eteocles,’ the corpse being 
represented by a lay figure. (See notes 
to the ‘ Dramatis Personae.’) 

It should be observed that the sym- 
pathies of the audience are to be gained 
for the bold action of Antigone not 
merely by the moral rightness of her 
conduct (which some might question) but 
also by the character and tone of the 
khpvé. He not only delivers the harsh 
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ANT. When thou camest back to the land— 
IsM. To cope with this other in fight. 
ANT. Baleful tale! 

IsM.  Baleful sight! 

ANT, Ah! the grief— 

IsmM. Ah! the wrong— 

ANT. To the house and the land. 

IsM. And e’en more to me, 

ANT. Ah, the mischief’s wretched end ! 
Ism. All-mournful beyond all men! 
ANT. Alas, possessed by mad sin! 
IsM. Where lay them in earth ? 

ANT. Where their honour is most. 

ISM. 


Alas! to sleep beside their father to his grief. 


[Enter HERALD (from right). 


HERALD. 
In duty I proclaim the pleasure and decree of the regents for 
the people of this Cadmean realm. 


movwraro.? moAvoTovwrato Robortello (-re Weil). 
993 iw wot M, with a second éw above the line (m). 


Satpmovarr’ ev Paley (cf. 868 c.n.). 
994 Grou Timmtarov M. 
soeth. @&6a tyuwrarov Sidgwick. 


brov ’ort Dindorf. 
996 The sign for the c#pvé comes from m. 


aN 


992 iv iw recc. év om. rece. 4. 


I have preferred *ogu. é2ov ts Heim- 


ddéavta Kal doxotvr’ Weil. ¥. doxodvra kal ddéovr’ Headlam. dmayyékew M?. amay- 


vyethat recc. }- 


997 xGovds for 1édews rec. 


orders of the wpdBovkn; he is himself— 
and behaves as—one of a class upon 
whom the Athenians habitually looked 
with contempt. There existed toward 
the Greek xjjpuvé something of the feeling 
formerly displayed towards the English 
beadle. Pollux (6. 128), in reckoning 
the pursuits ép’ ofs dy tis dvedicbeln, 
includes kjpukes (cf. Gilbert Gk. Const. 
Ant. p. 230u., Eng. Trs.). Archestr. 
ap. Ath. g2E has Tovds xypuxas & 
émitpiva | 6 Zevs rods re Oaracooyevets 
(i.e. the fish of that name) kal rods 
ayyopatous. This character appears in the 
dramatists in e.g. Eur. Or. 895 él rov 
edtux} | mndwo’ del KypuKes: Bde 5’ abrots 
piros | ds dv Sdvnrat rodeos &v 7” apxaiow 
q, 2bzd. 888 TadOvBwos...v7d Tots duva- 
pévorow wy del, Tro. 425 KyhpuKes, ev 
amréxOnua mdykowov Bporots, | of mepl Tu- 
pdvvous xal médets brnpérac. Much of this 
would be conveyed by the manner, the de- 
livery containing an offensive pomposity. 

The proclamation here made under the 
orders of the mpéBovAko answers to that 
issued by Creon in Soph. Azz. 23 sqq., 
where the expressions are very similar 
(e.g. 26 Tov & dOAws Pavdvra ModuvelKous 
véxwy | doroict pacw éxxexnpdxPat TO ph 
tadw KadtvWar unde kwkioal Twa, | édy 6 


dragpov &kavrov, olwvols yhuKvy | Onoaupdy 
eloopGot mpos xapw Bopas, and more fully 
thid. 192—206). 

996 Soxotvra kal Sdfavr’ : a perfectly 
natural part of the language of formality, 
especially in the mouth of a professional 
kjpvé. Formularies are often marked by 
a somewhat tautological comprehensive- 
ness. a doxe? T@ Sjuw=‘the people’s 
pleasure,’ while d@ @ofe=its ‘resolve.’ 
The mpéBovdco ‘think fit and have de- 
cided,’ hoc sentiunt et censuerunt. §8o- 
kodyra alone would not necessarily convey 
the fact that the opinion had been form- 
ally adopted as a resolution to be put in 
force; kal 8dfavra adds the expression of 
finality. Doubtless the pres. doxe? is 
often (cf. zf. 1011) used in less precise or 
technical speech for the resolve itself, but 
in the strict language of the publicists 
é5oge is the unequivocal term. Less 
formally therefore Eur. Hec. 505 dpa 
kau émirpdéac tady | doxody ’Axarots 
mdOes; Soph. 47. 1049 TET. tivos xdpw 
rocévd’ avidwcas Mdyov; | MEN. doxobivr’ 
éuol, Soxodvra 5’ bs Kpalver orparov. 

amayyéAdew: the pres. signifies ‘do 
my best to announce’ or ‘proceed to 
announce.’ Gildersleeve Gk. Synt.§ 192. 

997 Srjpov mpoBovrAots K.T.A. Once 
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"Ereokhéa pev TOvd em evvoia xGovos 
wn / Ps 
Odnrew Soke yas pitas KatacKadats 


lol 9 > 3 | a 
oTvyav yap €xOpovs Oavarov elder €Y TOXEL, 


1000 


€ an , > ¢ a an »” 
iepov Tatpdwv 0 Gavos av popdys aTep 
lo 4 
réOvyKev ovTrep Tots véous OvyoKew Kahor. 
Y nw sf 5 
ovTw pev api Tovd eméotadtar heyew 


998 civala M, corr. rece. én’ edvalas xOovds might be suggested, but ¥ - 
1000 oréywv Wakefield, elpywr Hartung. 4 : 
(For confusion of ev, e#, ev in MSS cf. Pers. 28 év tArjmove for evTAHMOML, 


Blomfield. ¥ - 
tle {po 


999 didns 
év woe M, corr. 


Suppl. 970 evOupeiv for év6’ duly, Theogn. 1211 6 etvage for dévvage, Eubul. ap. Ath. 


more there is full ceremony of style, 
particularly brought out in thoSe. We 
should perceive in (the otherwise un- 
necessary) Sypov a rather aggressive 
announcement that, the princes being 
dead, there is now a 6éjuos of ‘this 
Cadmean state,’ which has elected 
mpoBovdror (see 1017 n.). Doubtless this 
contains an anachronism, about which 
Aesch. would not concern himself. The 
djmos is not, indeed, a fully constituted 
democracy, and therefore it is not a case 
of Onuw doxodvta wal dédgavra as if in a 
regular éxxAnola. But in the emergency 
the people have chosen a ‘ committee of 
public safety,’ somewhat of the kind 
described in Thuc, 8 1 éddxet...dpx7y 
Twa mpecButépwv dvdpwv éhécOar, olrwes 
mepl Tav TapdyTwy ws av Ka.pds 7 mpo- 
BovNevdoover (after the news of the Sicilian 
disaster B.C. 413). The function of 
these mwpéBovho was not like that of the 
Evyypapijs of B.C. 411 (Thuc. 8. 67), viz. 
to advise the people xa@’ 6 Tm dpicra 7 
mods oikjoerat, but to bridge over an 
interregnum in the administration: cf. 
Arist. Ath. Const. c. 29 § 2 (probouloi) 
olrwes...cvyypawouoe mepl ris cwrnplas. 
In Arist. Pol. 4. 14 mpdBovdo are spoken 
of as dpxetov, oloy ev éviais modcrelas 
eorly. Such committees must often have 
existed in Greek states within the know- 
ledge of Aeschylus, but he would also 
remember the Panhellenic mpd8ovdor 
during the Persian wars (Hdt. 7. 172). 

Here the resolution of the mpé8ovdo 
is treated as final in itself, and it would 
manifestly become necessary for such 
committees to be invested with ‘ power 
to act’ in all cases of urgency. In the 
present case their action must be taken at 
once, or it would be too late. _— 

998 rovd’. Throughout this speech 
the varying application of 8d¢ is made 
clear by pointing on the part of the 


actor.—ém’ evvola xSovds: ‘for his loyalty 
to the land.’ ém’ expresses the basis or 
occasion of the resolution: cf. Theogn. 29 
unr alcxpotow én’ epypact... | Timas... 
é\xeo, Thuc. 1. 138 éwi rpodocig pev-yew. 
The etvo is that of Eteocles himself, 
the public benefactor (cf. Soph. Az/. 212 
Tov THe SUovovy Kal Tov ever mWddet, 
Ath. 519 D Tovrous davaxnpUtrovew... 
mpooxnpttrovres ov edvorav, adda THY els 
Ta deirva xopnyiav), and we should not 
render ‘with goodwill on the part of the 
land.” Moreover, though émi is treated 
by grammarians (eg. Kiihner-Gerth 1. 
p. 502) as used with dat. ‘ of accompany- 
ing circumstances,’ the statement is not 
supported by the instances quoted (cf. 
Jebb on Soph. Ant. 759). The real 
sense of the latter rendering would have 
to be ‘with a view to the goodwill of the 
land,’ z.e. so as to receive it. But this is 
manifestly far-fetched.— x 8oves = édews, 
while the following yj is the literal soil. 
én’ evvata of M is impossible. The 
schol. interprets edvala as 6 Témos Tod 
tagou (cf. evvai of a grave, Cho. 317 n.), 
and in Eur. Jom 172 bd Opvyxods edvalas | 
Kkappnpas Ojowv réxvois the word (if the 
text is sound) is used as a noun. 
Eustath. (//. p. 474. 45) explains a noun 
evvala as a tragic term for dyxupa (so 
Hesych.). But éw’ becomes practically 
unintelligible, and the repetition of the 
notion in yjs didats KaTacKagais point- 
less. One might suggest ém’ etvatas 
XGoves, evvatos having the sense indicated 
in evvy (Cho. f.c.); but the tautology 
‘would remain. Moreover in a formal 
resolution (which is being quoted as 
such) the phrase of justification (éx” 
evvola) would surely occur, while the 
peculiar evvala would be hardly likely. 
999 OQdrrev: includes cremation, 
when that rite is practised. The pres. 
(as distinguished from BaNeiy 1005) im-. 
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For this Eteocles, it is resolved that for his loyalty to the 
land we bury him in a grave dug kindly in its soil, since in 
hatred of the foe he chose death for the country’s good, and, 
guiltless towards the temples of his fathers, he hath found death 


without reproach where it beseems the young to die. 


Thus, as 


for him, am I charged to give command ; but that his brother 


663 F éupawérw for edppawérw, and so very frequently.) 4. é mtdas Francken, 


év réXet Jacobs. idnrov mdde Verrall. 


Paley omits 6’ here and reads wouis 5 drep | réOvnxev. 


1001 rarpgwv M4, ratpdwy 8 M. 
1002 worep Blomfield. 


oiomep dpvéots Verrall ingeniously, but fancifully, from schol. ¥. Ov%cKew m. 


plies a series of ceremonies.—karacKa- 
gaits: verbal in sense, and instrumental 
or modal in case.—fAats: such as are 
given by ra gita to ra dita. The 
thought is of reciprocity for his evvo.a 
(Ze. pikar katacxapal pidov dvdpa déé- 
ovrat). Cf. fr. trag. adesp. 281 év vis 
trys (al.pirors) uvxotor kpupOfvar Kadov. 
For tats rather than #iAns cf. 1069. 
The notions as in Eur. Hel. 852 evuxov 
dvdpa moheulwv Oavivd Uro| Koby KarT- 
apmlcxovow év TvuBw xOovrl, | Kaxovs 
6 éd’ épua orepedy éxBdddovar vis. 
1000 otvyav ydp x.t.d.: ‘While 
showing his hate of (her) enemies he chose 
death for the good of the realm.’ otvyav 
is unimpeachable for action demonstrating 
hatred (221 n.), and the elpywy dndovédre 
of schol. (q.v-) in no way proves oréywv. 
That word may be used, in a nautical 
metaphor, of a bulwark or rampart (202, 
782) which ‘keeps water-tight,’ but it 
could scarcely be transferred (and with- 
out a nautical context) to a person.—év 
aoéder (M) is hopelessly feeble, and is 
generally condemned. Moreover it would 
rather suggest to the Athenian ear ‘on 
the acropolis.’ His service to the country 
is the salient matter, and *e¥ mde 
answers to ¢.g. Cho. 820 mode 745’ ed | 
apov auov Képdos avé&erar T6de. For the 
dat. after the adv. cf. Eur. Suppl. 529 
jubvacbe modeulovs Kah@s, | alcxpas 6’ 
éxelvois. The expression brings out more 
clearly the two reasons assigned for 
approving of his burial: (1) he met his 
death in the service of the state, (2) he 
died without an dyos in respect of the 
gods.—etder’. The sense of preference 
is that he would rather die than weaken 
in his feeling towards the public enemy. 
Less well we might regard ei\er’ as 
simply ‘took’ or ‘took up’: cf. 786 (n.), 
Hes. 7h. 833 Zevs...etrero 0 brda. 
1001 icpav warpdov 8’ «.7.A. The 
gen. depends upon the combined notion 


Sovos dy pops drep, 2.2. with woudis 
direp exegetic of davos (cf. Soph. Ph. 31 
op® Kevnv olknow avOpwHruv dixa, Ant. 
445 €£w Bapelas airlas éNevPepov). Soros 
in itself might take the construction of 
e.g. aueuttos (Pers. 694 Taxuve 6’, ws 
dueutTos & xpdvov), Ka@apds (‘pure of 
touching...’), as the opposite of évayys 
twos (Thuc. r. 126, Aeschin. 60. 13). 
fougn iepav again is easy Greek: cf. 
Soph. 47. 180 poupay éxwv Evvod. dopés, 
Hom. //. 1. 93 ovr’ dp’ 6 vy ebywhijs 
ériméuperat o08 éxarduBns, 5. 178 lipav 
unvicas. Here the two constructions 
coalesce. [Less satisfactorily we may 
join iep@v éovos, and construct poudis 
drep with ré@vnxev.] The conduct of 
Eteocles is thus contrasted with that of 
Polyneices (569, 1009): cf. Soph. Azz. 
285 doris dudiklovas | vaods mupdowy nrOe 
Kkavabjuara, 198. 

1002 réOvyKev: rather than @avev: 
‘he lies here dead without any dyos 
upon him.’ Hence ré@vyxev obzrep k.7.2. 
=kelrat, Oavwy ovmep K.T.A.—ovtTep Tots 
véots k.T.A.: viz. in the forefront of battle 
for their country (hence the schol. quotes 
els olwvds dpistos duiverbat rept marpns). 
The sentiment dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mort is frequent in Tyrtaeus; ¢.g. 
(Hiller) 8. 1 re@vdpevar yap Kadov évi 
mpoudxorr tecdvra | dvdp’ ayabdv epi 
q marpid. papydmevov, ibzd. 27 véowwr dé 
mavr’ éméoxev, | Opp’ Eparns nByns ayadv 
dvOos éxy|...kadds 8 &€v mpoudxoroe 
meow, 10. 13 Hd’ dpeTn, 760° deOdov ev 
avOpwmoiw dpiorov | kdd\\uoTov Te pépew 
ylyverat avipl véw. See more in Headlam 
On Edit. Aesch. pp. 92 sqq.—véors = 
zuventuti (fit for war). The word is 
emphasised as in Eur. 7. 7. 123 moxos 
yap ovdels Tots véous oxnyw ghéper. The 
notion is not that young men ought to 
die in battle, but that, if they are to die 
young, battle is the most honourable 
place. 
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rovtov & adedpov tovde ToAuvetKous vexpov 


A XX / 
é€w Barety abamrov, apTaynVv KUT, 
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lal vs Fo 

@S OVT avacTaTnpa Kadpetov xGovos, 
an + * 
ci pu) Oeav tis euTrodav €aty Sopi 


TO TOvVO . 


ayos dé kat Oavav KEeKTHOETAL 


a , a > , oe 
deov TATPOWV, OUS ATLLATAS OVE 


»\ 4 ‘a 
otpatevp eraxrov éuBarov ype Tod. 


IoIo 


ovTw TETNVaY TOVO UT OLWYaV doket 
tapeT atiwes TovTitipwov AaBew, 

Kat py? opaptety tumBoxyoa XElpwpata 
pnt o€vpodros tpooceBew oipoypacw, 


iy nA , A 
atyov eivar & éxpopas pitwv v7o. 


IOl5 


rowavt edofev TOdE Kadpetwy Téde. 


1011 werewy recc. 


1015 M had apparently first written d7iuov 6, but has 


1004 rovrov...révde. As the kaput 
turns from Eteocles to Polyneices the 
former becomes otros, the latter 65¢.— 
TIoAvvelkovs vexpov=‘the dead Poly- 
neices,’ and hence &SeAdoy is still easier 
to the Greek than if we could only regard 
the expression strictly as ‘his brother 
corpse’ (Soph. Ant. 26 tov & déNlws 
Oavévra ILodvvelkous véxuv). On Soph. 
Aj. 1177 Jebb observes ‘under Athenian 
law a person put to death for treason 
(rpodocla) or sacrilege was not to be 
buried in Attica (Xen. Ae//. 1. 7. 22).” 
Polyneices had committed both these 
crimes. 

1005 Barciv: perhaps rather follows 
Aéyewv (‘I am ordered to bid you cast...’) 
than éréoradrat, but the point is im- 
material.—dpraynv kvoly: a common- 
place; Hom. //. 1. 4 adrovds dé édwpia 
TedxXe KUverow | olwvotcl Te daira, 8. 379, 
Od. 14. 133, Soph. A7. 830 pmi...pipdG 
Kuoly mpoBArnTos olwvots 0 Ewp, Suppl. 
800, Eur. Jon 503, Hec. 1076. 

1006 ds dvr’ dvacratynpa. Since qv 
dvacrarhp, ef pi)...(erat...nisi) is lively 
idiom, it is natural to find the same 
absence of dy with the participle. 
Rutherford’s @s v7’ av dvoraripa only 
weakens the passage. 

1007 et pix Oeav tis K.T.A.: Sif some 
god had not stood in the way with (by 
means of) the spear of ¢A’s man (his 
brother).’ In pronouncing tot$’ the 
speaker addresses himself with a gesture 
towards the body of Eteocles. He then 
turns back and in the next line speaks 


again of Polyneices as o8e. As written, 
the words are somewhat perplexing, but 
there is no ambiguity in them as de- 
livered. They show how naturally Aesch. 
performed the dramatist’s part of visual- 
ising the action (7pd éupatwr riPéuevos 
Ar. Poet. 16 (17). 1). Precisely similar is 
Soph. O. 7. 947 totrov Oldlrous madac 
Tpéuwy | Tov avdp epevye uy KTdvor, Kal 
viv d5e | rpds THs TUXNS SAwreV OSE TODS’ 
two. [To render as ‘if some god had 
not stood in the way of this man’s (Poly- 
neices’) spear’ is to make T@ Tov8’ a 
useless tag.] 

1008 dyos 8 kal x.t.A.: ‘and even 
though dead, he will keep a pollution.’ 
If alive, Polyneices would be under an 
dyos or taboo, which #5n xéxtnrat, for his 
sacrilege, and it does not disappear with 
his death. Therefore he is not to be 
buried in the country. For the thought 
cf. Suppl. 234 obd€ ph vy “Acdov Bayar | 
gtyyn patalwy alrias mpdias trade, Hume. 
175 wd te yav pvyav | od mor’ édevbe- 
podrat, zbid. 340. 

1009 sq. 68e: stressed and with 
contempt, in contrast to the other (r00d’): 
‘this (reckless) being. —atisdoas: syn- 
chronous with épBadav; ‘in contempt of 
whom he....’—émaktov: 570 n.—fipe: 
conative. 

1O1l sq. ot¥Tw: ‘and so,’ ze. in ac- 
cordance with his guilt (1006 sqq.). We 
can hardly interpret by ‘in the same way 
(as he acted),’ thus connecting driuws 
with driudcas (1009). This would re- 
quire a nearer position of otrw to drluws. 
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here, dead Polyneices, be cast outside unburied, a prey to dogs, 
in that he was the o’erthrower of the land of the Cadmeans, had 
not some God stood in his path with this other’s spear. Even in 
death he shall keep the ban of his sin against his fathers’ Gods, 
whom he—behold him !—flouted, when he hurled an alien host 
upon the land to overcome it. So ’tis resolved that he find for 
recompense a burial of shame by winged fowl, with neither 
following of slaves to build his tomb nor honours of shrill tunes 
of lamentation; but that his own deny him obsequies. This, 
touching him, is the resolve of the Cadmean powers that be. 


erased 6’. elvac & driwov Brunck. j. 
és Tovde Halm. y. 


1016 765 ye rec. 
Téx#et M (probably a dittography 7éréXex had occurred). 


50% év rode Lachmann, 


—tetynvav. The point of the epithet is 
that the tomb of Polyneices will be no- 
where. His body will be dispersed, 
carried this way and that by creatures 
‘on wings’ and therefore vagabond. In 
Soph. Azz. 1082 mrnvds oiwvds pépwv | 
avéctov dopuny éstiodxov és wéAw there is 
a manifest point of another kind in the 
adjective; but in [Eur.] Rhes. 515 orhow 
meteors yuyi Powarnprov the epithet is 
otiose.—tm’ otwvav tadévr’ suggests the 
vores éupuxo. radar of Gorgias, so much 
disapproved by Longinus (3. 2) and 
Hermogenes (de /d. 3. p. 226), though 
adopted by Lucretius (5. 993 vivo sepelirt 
viscera busto) after Ennius (Aum. 142). 
But here it is ta@y and not tdgos which 
is in point, and tadéyr’ =‘buried, in so 
far as he can be said to be buried.’ His 
only rag¢y will be performed by birds 
(cf. Soph. £7. 1487 where they are the 
Taps) —a Tap) adrapos.—rTovTittpooy : 
the payment for his offences. The sing. 
is rare in words of this class, yet cf. 
pnvutpov (Hymn. Herm. 264), vuknrnpov 
(Eubul. ag. Ath. 668 D), A’tpov, 70 Kad- 
Moretov (Eur. 7. 7. 23). There is an 
intentional play upon the sound and 
sense in drluws émitipmov. 

1013 sq. kal py0’ dpapteiv k.7.A. 
These two lines express the usual double 
deprivation: Hom. //. 22. 386 dxdavTos 
adOanros, Od. 11. 72, Soph. Ant. 29 éav 
dragpov dkdavTov, zbid. 203 pare KTeplfew 
pare Kkwxioal twa. Cf. also the request 
of Orestes Eur. 7. 7. 7o1 mpos detias ce 
THe émurkimTw Tade* | TUUBov Te XGoov 
Kamlides uvnuetd pov, | kal ddxpuv’ adero7 
kal Kouas O6Tw TAapy. ; 

Gpaptety: 7z.c. go in procession.— 
xetpwpara, is quite sound in the sense of 
‘slaves’ (cdpara Kexepwuéva). There is 
practically no limit to the coinage of 


passive neuters in -ya to express persons. 
Cf. madevmara (Eur. Hipp. 11), ovyKot- 
phuatra (Andr. 1273), mapayKddiopa 
(Soph. Ant. 650), xndevna (O. 7. 85), 
petduypa (Cho. 15 n.). In Soph. O.C. 
923 dyorta Pwrev aONawv ikrhpia (= 
gatas ixrnplous) the defining gen. cor- 
responds to the adj. tupPBoxda (=7UuBov 
x@covra) here. For the heaped ripuPos 
cf. Soph. Ant. 80 éyw dé 67 Tador | 
xwoovs ddeXp@ PirTaTw Topetooma with 
bid. 1203 TUmBov...xwoavTes, Eur. Suppl. 
54 Tagwv xwuata yalas, Rhes. 414 €v 
xwotois tapos. The original process is 
described in Hom. //. 23. 255 TopywaavrTo 
dé ofua Oewelhid te mpoBddovro | audi 
muphv: eldap 6€ xuTHv emi yatay éxevay. 
Aeschylus is expressing epic, not con- 
temporary, notions. 

In the building of the r¥uBa the work 
was done either by the soldiers of a 
leader (Od. 24. 80) or by captives (Eur. 
Suppl. 939 otros mév dn Suwoly dv pédou 
mévos, viz. the uyAua of Capaneus). The 
more conspicuous the mound and the more 
persons employed upon it, the greater 
the distinction: see Cho. 350 modvxworov 
av eyes Tdgov diarovtriov yas and note. 
So, with the mourners, the number 
counted for honour (Pind. /. 7. 64 émt 
Opfvov ... rohipapov exevav).— dfupod- 
mows: 859 Avyalvey (n.). 

1015 dripov eivar 8’ K.t.A. exchopas 
follows aripov (861 n.).—dlAwv vo 
belongs not simply to the verbal noun 
éxgopas but to the whole notion drumov 
elvat éxpopads. The sense is thus of plrou 
édoovow avrov drynov expopas. 

1016 ro.air Uotev THSe K.T.A.: TOBE 
cannot be joined to réXec with any satis- 
factory result. The body of mpéBovda 
is not present. The sense is that sought 
by Lachmann’s @o§ év tobe (‘in the 
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AN. eyo 5€ Kadpeiwv ye mpootdrais héyo: 
id - / 
iv ph tus addos TOvde ovvOamrew Oé€dx, 
eyed adhe Oarbw, Kava kivdvvov Baro 


Odibac’ adedpov Tov eudv: odd aiaxvvopar 


T1020 


i / 
exove’ amustov THVd avapxiay TONEL* 
a , 
Sewov TO KoWov omAdyxvoV, ov TEpUKApEV 
z. 4 
pntpos Ttahaivns Karo SvoTyvouv Tarpos. 


Tovyap 


bé\ove’ GAKOVTL KOLYOVEL KAKQN, 
Lal Vo as 
Woxy, Oavovtr Coca, ovyyove ppevi. 


1025 


TOUTW d€ odpkas ovde KoLLoyaoTopeES 


1017 ye om. rec. mpoordraio. Kaduetwy (missing the tone) Blomfield. ¥ . 
1020 rida’ for Odyac’ Heimsoeth. }. 
Kowdver kaka. (or kako.) M, kax& m (and a schol.), kax@y recc. 


doe M, corr. rece. 


case of Polyneices’), but the dat. of 
reference (or incommodi) may bear pre- 
cisely the same meaning. Though it may 
seem awkward to a reader to separate 
T@de from réde, it is evident from other 
places that such ambiguity of the written 
words did not strike the poet, who men- 
tally heard his own lines spoken with 
the proper dramatic intonation. See 407, 
where ¢i\wy does not belong to d\ouévwr, 
and 424, where T@de is to be separated 
from xépde. Cf. Jebb on Soph. 77. 815. 
—téde. The mpd8ovto now form ‘the 
authority’ in Thebes. Had there been 
various bodies to consider, we should 
have had ré\eou or Tots é€v réXe. The 
Kjpv— chooses the word with the sense 
‘the order comes from those whose 
bidding is final.’ 

1017 éyd 8 Kadpelwv ye x.1.X.: 
‘and J tell the wpoorarac of your Cad- 
means.’ The suggestion of ye is that of 
contemptuous sarcasm. The princess of 
the royal house adopts the natural tone 
towards these new authorities of the 
S7jwos (997). It is scarcely possible that 
in tpoordrns Aesch. has in mind any 
notion akin to that of the later rpoordrys 
Tov Ojmov. The term is indefinite and 
non-committal. In Eur. Heracl. (ad fin.) 
Tots THhade XwWpas Mpoordraow ov SoKxet 
the reference is to Demophon. The 
kfjpvé may call them, with all respect to 
an accepted position, mpd8ouru, but 
Antigone recognises only that there are 
leaders of some sort. 

1019 sq. Kdvd K(ySuvoy Bade. From 
the literal dvaBadd\ew, dvapplarrew xUBous 
comes this metaphorical extension, in 
which, strictly speaking, klvduvov is con- 


1018 06é- 
1024 éxévri rec. }. 
If cowdve is right 


tained accus., the ‘risk’ consisting in the 
nature of the cast. Cf. Hdt. 7. 50, Thuc. 
4.85, and the simple verb pirew xivduvov 
Eur. Heracl. 148, Rhes. 154. The tense 
of @dxpac’ should be noted. The burying 
is antecedent to the ‘chance.’ ‘I will 
bury him, and I will stand my chance 
(of what may happen) for having—éurzed 
my own brother.” This rendering will 
show that @ayao’ is anything but redun- 
dant, and will explain the articular tov 
épov: ‘my own brother (who is more to 
me than all the orders of the Cadmeans).’ 
So Soph. Ant. 44 1S. 4 yap voets Oarrew 
od’, améppnrov wide; | AN. Tov yodr éuor, 
kal Tov ody, iv ob ur) OéAns, | ddeAPSy. 

1021 &Xovo’...dvapxiav: not ‘labour- 
ing under the charge of dvapxia’ (as if 
aitlay €xouvo’ dvapyxlas: cf. uwplay ddduc- 
xdvew), but ‘showing disobedience’ (= ov 
meiapxovoa). Cf. Soph. 47. 540 mapou- 
olay Exew, 564 ducuevay Orjpay éxwv, Ant. 
300 mavoupylas...éxew, Hom. Z/. 18. 495 
Bony éxe, 16. 105 wiIAnE Kavaxhy Exe, Od. 
I. 368 puvnoripes...08pw eExovres, [Eur.] 
hes. 255 rerpdmou | uiwov exwv... | 
Onpds, the familiar pudAaKhy éyew, and 
e.g. Shak. Hamil. 1. 5. 65 hold enmity, 
KVL. 3. 2. 45 keep this dreadful pother. 
—dmiorov=od reBouevny: stp. 827 (n.). 
Hesych. quotes from Soph. dmioros+ 
ames ; SO amiorety = arecetv.—aroAet is 
stressed in antithesis to ddedpév. If she 
perceives a divided duty she decides 
wholly for her brother. The dat. de- 
pends on the whole line. 

1022 sq. Sevov 1d Kowov omddy- 
xvov: ‘a powerful tie—the common loins 
from which we are sprung.’ Cf. PV, 
39 TO cuyyevés Tou Sewdr 7 6’ Gucdla, Eur. 
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ANT. And I say to them who take lead of your Cad- 
means; if none other will help in burying him, I will bury 
him, and if to bury mine own brother be danger, I will take 
my risk. Nor have I any shame to shew this stubborn dis- 
obedience to the state. Mighty the bond of the common loins 
whence we are sprung—from unhappy mother and from ill- 
starred sire. Therefore, my soul, gladly—though no voice hath 
he—make common cause in misery with him, the living with the 
dead, as loyal sister should. The flesh of him—no! no hollow- 
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the reading of M is difficult to account for. 
1026 rot’rw M, rovrov recc. 


Kakd. Y. 


needed. ¥. ovre Blomf., for ovéde. 


Phoen. 355. The omddyxvov is that of 
the father as well as the mother (Soph. 
Ant. 1066).—pytpos tadatvys «.r.X. 
Though it is possible (1) to run on 70 
Kowov om). untpds Tadaivns and to take 
kamd dvorhvov marpés as ‘an afterthought’ 
(Sidgwick), or (2) to construe of repixa- 
ev untpos T. Kad 6. 7. in the sense ‘from 
which we are sprung of a common mother 
and from an ill-starred sire,’ it is far 
simpler (3) to supply dé with the earlier 
noun, z.€. dd pnrpos T. Kamo K.T-A. ‘This 
construction is extremely common: cf. 
Soph. O.7. 733 axuoTi 6 660s | és rabrd 
Aeloav xamd Aavrlas dye, Ant. 1176 
mwoTepa marpwas 7 mpos olxelas xeEpds; 
Trach. 765, Eur. Hel. 863 Tpolas dé cwOets 
Kamo BapBdpov xOovds, Pind. WV. 10. 37 
épéme... | ...Tyud Kaplresol re xai ov 
Turdapldas, g. 13, /. 1. 29 peéPpaol Te 
Alpxas épavev kal rap’ Hipwra, Alcman 
Jr. 22, Archestr. ap. Ath. 302 A; cf. Verg. 
Aen, 5. 512 tla notos atque atra volans 
in nubila fugit. 

1024 Qédovo” dkovti: explained by 
Oavovt. taoa. The sense of dkovte is 
not that of unwillingness, but of absence 
of wish or will at all. He has no say 
in the matter. @éXovo” = ‘zealously’ 
(449 n.).—kowdver kaka. of M is hard 
to account for if kak@v is right. Pro- 
bably Aesch. wrote *kolv’ alve. Kaka: 
‘make common cause in trouble.’ He 
uses aivety and émaveiv of ‘accepting a 
view’ (censere, cf. Cho. tot, Ag. 1369, 
inf. 1063) and of ‘acquiescing in’ or 
adopting a situation (Cho. 79, Suppl. 
914, 108r). 

1025 wWvx7. Such apostrophe to the 
heart or courage is frequent. Cf. Hom. 
Od. 20. 17 orfOos 5é mAn~Eas Kpadlyy 
qwiramre wvOw, | TérrAaM 57, Kpadin, 77. 21. 
552, Archil. fr. 62. 1 Oud, OUw’, dun- 


Probably the true reading is * ol’ aivec 
My previous suggestion répyor is scarcely 


xdvowr Kndecw KuKwueve, | <davTéxev>, 
Theogn. 1029 ré\ua, Ouué, Sopater ap. 
Ath. 160 C @dpoe, Oud, Soph. Zr. 1259, 
Eur. Med. 1242 adn el’ ordifov, Kapdia, 
Pind. WV. 3. 26, O. 1. 4, P. 3. 61, and the 
burlesque in Ar. Vesp. 756 ome00’, @ 
Wuxy: mot wo Yuxn; So Shak. Ham. 
I. 2. 257 Sid still, my soul.movyyove 
dpevl: with Kowdver.—ppevl is stressed. 
She is cdyyovos and would have her heart 
prove that the kinship goes thus deep. 
1026 sq. Tovtw St k.t.A. See crit. n. 
If wacvovrat is read, rovrov is preferable, 
while with omdoovrat the dat. incomm. 
is somewhat better than the genitive. 
The appearance of rovrov in rece. is 
probably due to the alteration to wdcov- 
tat, while rovrw of M indicates the 
original reading. Also on the whole 
the notion of the birds tearing the flesh 
appears somewhat stronger as a tragic 
picture than that of eating. Either ex- 
pression or thought is found: e.g. (1) 
Hom. ZZ, 15. 351 GANG Kives Epvovor mpo 
doreos nueTepouo, 22. 335 KUves 70 olwvol | 
édxjoovs’ aikOs, Soph. Azz. 1198 Kuvo- 
omdpaxrov o&ua ILodvvelkovs, Chaucer 
Clerkes Tale 370 Burieth this litel bodie 
in som place | That bestes ne no briddes 
zt to-race; (2) Zl. 18. 271 moNXovs dé Kives 
kal yOres @Oovrat, 4. 237 TOV 7H To avTaov 
Tépeva xpoa Ores eSovrac: or both are 
combined, ¢.g. //. 22. 66 kUves...dunorat 
épvovow.—ovse is used idiomatically : 
‘and, as for his flesh, wolves shall not 
tear it, either.’ Cf. Plat. Rep. 328 C Kal 
elrev °Q Takpares, ode Oaplfers Nui 
karaBalywy. The full thought is (ov« 
éorat drados) ode K.T.\.—KOLAoydorropes: 
not strictly ‘empty-bellied,’ but ‘ hollow- 
bellied’ (the ‘ belly-pinched wolf’ of A7zzg 
Lear 3. 1. 12 is somewhat different). 
The concavity is that of the outside aspect 
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b , 4 
\vKou omdoovTay: py SoKnTaTw TUL. 
a ‘\ > P. 
Tapov yap avT® Kal KaTacKagas €yw, 
> Lal - 
yuvy Tep odaa, TOSE pnxXavyTomaL 


4 
Ko\tr@ pépovaa Bvocwov TweThaparos, 


1030 


KavT Katia: pndé To dd&y modu. 
Oapoe: mapéotar pyxavn OpacTyptos. 


Kid: 
AN. 
KH. 


al / 4 
avsa wokw ce py BialerOar rade. 
A 4 > / 
ave oe pn TEpLTTa KNpVTCEW EpLOL. 
An ‘ 4 
Tpaxvs ye pevTor Onmos exdvyav Kaka. 1035 
> 


AN. tpaxuv’: adamros 8 obtos ov yevnoerat. 

la / 
KH. ad bv modus oTvyEl, oD TYnoEs TAPO; 
AN. 78n 7a Todd’ ov Siateripytar Peots; 


1027 ordcovra M2, x racovra M. y. 
belongs to Kory). y- 
1081 kai y7 Dobree. 


1028 av’r& M, airy Pierson (but 7@de 


The true reading may, however, be *aiérod (‘on the spot’). 
1032 @apocea: mapésra M. 


Oapoet mapéorar Porson. jf - 


10383 7éde rec., but rade is more characteristically impatient (‘in ways like this’). 


(cf. 7a Kotka T&v mod@v, Ta Kotka THs 
Evfolas, and Soph. O.7. 1261 éx dé 
mudpuevav | éxdwe Kotha KAHOpa, where 
the sense is of bending them inward). 
The shape of a wolf suggests the starve- 
ling, and the word here implies that 
sense, but it is not primary. 

py Soxynodtw tii: ‘let none resolve 
it,’ is much more pointed than ‘let none 
think it.’ Antigone is alluding sarcas- 
tically to the Herald’s repeated phrase, 
doxotvra kal dd~avTa (996), Edo0te (Q9Q), 
Soxe? (1011), @50éev (1016). She means 
‘{ care nothing for your doxet and édoke.’ 
—twl is allusive, the mwpé8ovdo being 
meant: cf. 389 (n.). There is no differ- 
ence between ddfa and doxjoa in this 
meaning: cf. Eur. Heracl. 186 wide 
doxjoay, Suppl. 129 ldla Soxjoay col rAd? 
} waon mode; See 1031. 

1028 sqq. kataocKadds: not in the 
full sense. The xijpvE has spoken of 
karacxagal for Eteocles (999). She will 
‘contrive’ for Polyneices a tomb and 
some equivalent of kxaracxagal. She 
will scrape up the dust and earth and 
lay him in such hollow as she can make, 
and then carry earth in her robe to cover 
him.—r@8e...KkdAmw «.T.A. Despite the 
fine work of her costly garment she will 
thus use it. The precise nature of Biccos 
is uncertain, but it appears to have been 
linen from a fine species of flax (Dict. 
Ant. I. 319).—metAGparos is more ex- 
pressive than mém)ov, as drawing atten- 


tion to the cost or labour in making it.— 
KoAtr@ = ‘fold’ or ‘lap’ (sz). With 
g€povea we must supply some word 
naturally suggested by the context, e.g. 
iv or kévw (Soph. Ant. 429), or perhaps 
more strictly a vague 76 déor. 

1081 xavrn: ‘and by myself.’—8Ey: 
1027.—mdAty : ‘ otherwise’; see 244 (n.). 

1032 @dpoe: apostrophising herself. 
The word has, however, become an 
interjection: ‘Courage!’ @dpce is simi- 
larly followed in Soph. PA. 667, O.C. 
726.—apéorat x.t.A. =‘ where there’s 
a will there’s a way.’ [Others make 
Oapoee dat. and read @dpoe mapéorac 
Ker.A, 

1038 sq. avS@ wédAw ce K.T.A. ce 
is more formal, because less direct, than 
go..—méd.v is stressed: an individual 
cannot flout a whole state.—Brditer Oar, 
like Knpvooewv, is conative (cf. Soph. 
Ant. 663 vduous Bidgfera). The retort, 
which repeats avd, requires ot rather 
than oe, both in reply to his own ce and 
also in antithesis to éuol. For repetition 
in retort cf. Soph. O. 7. 547 KP. rod?’ 
airs viv mov mpor’ dkovooy ws épd. | 
OIA. ror’ abrd mr moe pdt’, Srrws ovK 
et xaxds, P. V. 53 sq., ibid. 69 H®. dpas 
Géaua dvebéaroy oupacw.| KP. bpd xv- 
potvra Tovde TGy ératiwy, Eur. H. F&, via 
AM. dox® pév atrm.... AY. rh XPHMa 
ddkns THOS exers Texuhprov 3—knptoowey: 
“play the xfpué.’ 

1085 tpaxvs. In Soph. Anz. 35 sq. 
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bellied wolves shall rend it; let no man ‘resolve’ it. For, 
woman as I am, ‘tis I will compass him burying and a grave, 
carrying it in this lap of finest drapery, and alone I will cover 


him ; and let none ‘resolve’ otherwise. 


means to do! 


Courage! I shall find 


HER. I warn thee, pursue not this flouting of the state. 
ANT. I warn thee, deliver no useless commands to me. 
HER. Harsh, mind thee, is a people escaped from evil case. 


He shalt not lack his grave. 


Her. Wilt thou honour with burial one whom the state 


ANT. Harsh as thou wilt ! 
abhors ? 

ANT. Honour? 
share ? 


1034 ce M. Corr. *ed. }. 
paragraphus. 1036 yevjoocerac M2. 
alone proves Tiujoers.) 

mark of interrogation. y. 


Have not the Gods already fixed his 


1035—1044 Each line is marked with the 


1037 koouyoes rec. (The next line 


1038 The line requires no emendation beyond the 
Casaubon wrote 7 6%: ra 700d’ x... (as question). 


dvorerivnrar Hermann, dixa tetiunrac Wieseler. In his rodde for rod’ o} Weckl. 
is mistaken in thinking that he has the support of the schol. 


the consequence is to be stoning (the 
people’s punishment, 181 n.). The state- 
ment is here general and 8qpos is empha- 
sised (‘a Sfuos’). For the sentiment 
(with a difference) cf. P. V. 35 das 6é 
Tpaxvs baTis av véov Kpary. ‘The impli- 
cation is that it has escaped troubles 
brought upon it by others, its former 
rulers. The conduct of the French after 
the Revolution is an extreme illustration 
of the yan. 

1036 tpdyxvv’: lit. ‘make it harsh’ 
=‘make it out as harsh as you will.’ 
This peculiar application of a word in 
retort, by which a man is represented 
as actually doing or causing that which 
he names as being done, appears also in 
Alexis af. Ath. 516 E A. 76 Tovoirov yap 
del mws uépos | éruratvera... | B. dvOpwn’, 
émlmave (already cited by Headlam). 
Cf. sap. 467 Kouras’ én’ &ddw (for rods 
koéumous dAdouv Twds déye). 

1037 GAd’ dv x.t.A. The rhythm 
throws upon both méAus and od their 
effective emphasis. ‘ Are yoze to set your- 
self against a (whole) country?’ For 
orvyet cf. 1000 (n.). 

1038 75y Ta TOtS’ ov k.t.A. The 
addition of the interrogation-sign gives 
to this line an entirely simple and appro- 

riate sense (which is that of schol.).— 
ieteripnra! takes up Tyujoes. ‘ Have 
not the questions of his honour or dis- 
honour been already settled by a higher 


power—the Gods?’ ov is put rather late 
in the question in order to allow the 
emphatic #6y to come first. The force 
of 8ta- may be (1) that of discrimination, 
whether as between the two sides of the 
question or between Polyn. and his 
brother. They are both dead, and both 
in the same way. Such has been the 
pleasure of the Gods, who have thereby 
shown their judgment upon the rights of 
the question. The sense of 7iyav here 
includes that of 703 (n.), but further re- 
calls the law-courts, in which the dicast 
Ting THY Oiknv (BAGBnv &c.) Twl or Twa 
tii Twos in the way of assessment. The 
Gods have decided the award (in distinc- 
tion from that of Eteocles, or as between 
two alternatives, 8ia-). Otherwise (2) 
8.a- denotes not discrimination but finality 
(=‘ thoroughly’): cf. fr. 265 diamedppou- 
pnta. Bios, explained by Hesych. as da 
Tov Biov ppovpa cuvTeTéeoTat (‘its watch- 
ing is over and done with’). Similarly 
Eur. Suppl. 528 ei yap re kal memévOar’ 
’Apyelwy Uno, | TeOvaow, juivacbe mode- 
lous Kaas, | aloxpas 3 exelvors, xn Slky 
dvotyxerou, and (with the simple verb) Eur. 
Hipp. 1456 OH. wn vuv mpodes pe, TEKvor, 
ada Kaprépe. | II]. Kexaprépyrar rap’ 
O\wa yap, matep. If we have absolutely 
to choose between one sense of dia- and 
the other, the latter is preferable ; but it is 
doubtful whether the two meanings were 
kept distinct in the Greek consciousness. 
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KH. od mpiv ye xepay rHvde Kwdtve Barew. 
AN. rabov Kaxas Kakoiow avTnpetBeTo. 1040 
KH. @dX’ els dravtas av évds 768 epyov jv. 
AN. "Epis mepaiver pi0ov bardrn Bear: 
éya S& Dabo rovde* pw paxpyyopet. 
KH. ad abroBovdos icf’, arevvérw 8 eyo. 
XO. dev dev. 1045 
@ peydhavyo. kal Pepavyevets 
Kypes "Epwres, air? Otdiurdda 
yévos @heoaTe TPYLVOMEV OUTS, 
ti ma0w; th dé ba; Ti d€ pHoTwpar; 
TOs TOAMHTw pyTEe oe Kate 1050 


/ VA > ‘ 7 
PNTE T POTELT ELV €77Tl TU Bo , 


1042 sq. Some (for the sake of the or-youvOia) suspect either a lacuna or an inter- 


polation. But j. 


1039 ov mplv ye k.t.A.: ‘ (yes, but) 
not before...,’ z.e. there is a further ques- 
tion to be considered. Had this (equal) 
dvatiunoes occurred in other circumstances, 
before Polyneices had invaded us, the 
matter would doubtless have been re- 
garded as settled. So far as concerns 
the quarrel between the brothers, or the 
curse of Oedipus, we have nothing to 
say. They were, in this respect, on the 
same footing. But the wéds has its own 
say in the further matter of the invasion. 
Hence trvde: ‘there is this state’s point 
of view.’—kwSivm Badetv. The dat. is 
not that of the instrument or missile 
which smites the wéXs, but the dat. of 
that into or upon which the country is 
cast (whether recipient or locative). Cf. 
P. V. 732 Oup@ Bad’, Soph. Ph. 67 AUrny 
maow ’Apyelos Badets, Lat. demittere 
ponto &c. In Hom. Od. 13. 142 mpecBv- 
Tarov kal dpistov ariulyow lad\dr\ew there 
appears some ambiguity, but é&\N\ew with 
accus. is apparently only used of the thing 
thrown. 

1041 dyv0’ évés: a brachylogy, either 
for (1) dvrt rod els Eva: ‘instead of being 
aimed against one (viz. Eteocles)’; or 
for (2) dvri rod vd’ évdos rempayuévou, 
z.e. ‘in return for one man’=‘ for the 
action of one man,’ The latter is the 
easier. Brachylogy is frequent with day7i: 
cf. Plut. Mor. 645 D dvrt rod dadpvivov 
Tots podlvas davadnoauévous (=avrl rod 
Sagpvivas avadjoacAa), Pericl 7. 2 TO 
Snuw mpocévermev EauTdv, avril Trav wrov- 


1045—1064 M indicates jurxdpia at 1045 and 1064, and marks 


olwy...7Ta T&v ToANGy éEXduevos, Xen. Hell. 
Hye see 

ioaa sq. “Epis tepatve. k.t.A. As 
the speech of Antigone, though not the 
absolutely last words of the conversation, 
does end the discussion, we may quite 
naturally assign both these lines to her. 
ortxouviia was made for the poet and 
not the poet for or:youvéia. The thrust 
and parry are marked as concluded by 
a departure from the one-line retort.— 
“Epis is personified, as in Homer, and 
ranked among the minor divinities. The 
line is a youn, whether original or a 
paraphrase. The dispute is an épis, and 
“Epis is the last of the deities to say her 
last word. ‘We can quarrel for ever; 
for Quarrel &c.’ Cf. the sense of 4 épi- 
orixy and épiorixol Néyor. For mepatvet, 
of speech, cf. Pers. 700 ad obvromor 
Néyww | elré cal mépawe wavra, Ar. Plut. 
648 mépawve Tolvuv 6 re Néyers dviicas ore, 
Ran. 1170. From this came the use of 
ouurépagua for a logical conclusion. The 
line éyd 8% k.7.A. is delivered with slow 
emphasis. 

1045 sqq. The division of the con- 
cluding anapaests is best as given or 
indicated in M and in the text. The 
parts assigned to various portions of the 
Chorus are not equal, and this fact does 
away with the necessity (even if it were 
otherwise assumed, though the treatment 
of choric anapaests does not warrant the 
assumption) of exact metrical equivalence. 

1046 sqq. peydAavxot: in conse- 
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ANT. 
HER. 
ANT. 
I will bury this body. 
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Nay, not before he imperilled this land of ours. 

He suffered ill, and was answering it with ill. 

But his deed was aimed at all because of one. 

Quarrel is the last of Gods to have done with talk. 
Waste no more words, 


HER. Well, follow thine own devices: I give my warning. 


[#ait HERALD (70 right). 


CHORUS. 


_ Alas! Alas! Ye Vengeful Powers of Harm, loudly triumphant 
in the undoing of a race, who have thus demolished, root and 
branch, the stock of Oedipus! What must be my case? What 


must I say? Or what devise? 


How can I find the heart neither to weep for thee nor to 


lead thee forth to burial ? 


1049, 1054, 1058 with paragraphus. 
I. Voss (see 71 n.). 


quence of their victory (cf. 936 sqq.).— 
Kal bBepovyevets explains wherein their 
victory consists. @0eps. is a generic 
epithet, and hence att’...yévos ahévate 
is no idle tautology. The function of the 
Erinyes is to be ‘destroyers of a race,’ 
and in this case they have won their 
boast by destroying the race of Oedipus. 
For this function cf. 707 @dectoxoy (n.) 
and Lum. 355 dwudrwv yap eldAduar | 
dvatpowas, bray ~“Apns | TiOacds wy pido 
&\y, Hom. Od. 15. 234 Gea dacmdAres 
’Epwis (where daom)fjris is etymologically 
‘smiter of houses’). 

In Kapes "Epwvies the Erinyes, while 
by implication distinguished from other 
classes of Kéres (Harrison Prol. Gk. Rel. 
165 sqq., 186, 213 sqq.), receive their 
full title of dread and mischief. K7pes 
is the wider term for spirits of bale. In 
Hes. Th. 217 Night Molpas cai Kijpas 
éyelvaro vnydeotroivous... | alr’ dvipav rte 
Gedy Te wapatBaclas épérovoa: | ovdérore 
Ayyouor Peal dewoto xddor0, | mply ~’ ard 
To Odwor Kaxhy drw_ K.7T.\.— @héoarte: 
cf. Soph. 47. 1220 bd mhdka, O. C. 180 
éri; mpoBiBafe, Ant. 612 70 mplv. We 
are prevented from reading #Aécoate 
(Elmsl.) by the rule that an anapaest is 
not followed by a dactyl in the same 
dipodia. —mpupvd0ev: 71 (n.).—otbtws: 
‘in this way’ (é.e. ‘as ye have done’). 
We cannot join the word with wpupvidev 
after the pattern of eg. admh@s otrws, 
since this use is confined to combination 
with words expressive of carelessness or 
rough-and-ready. The sense of mpupvodey 
is the exact contrary. 


1048 w)éocare Elmsley, but j - 
1049 & ép& M, dé 5p rece. Corr. *ed. 4. 


T peéuv obev 
LO51 TUuBov 


1049 i 8 *4; M has ti 8’ épa; 
and later MSS rf 8 pa; The appear- 
ance of the fut. itself is by no means 
objectionable. Cf. Cho. 87 més etppov’ 
eitw; ms Karevfouat matpl; Soph. 77. 
973 Th wadw; Th € unoouat; otuo, Eur. 
L. A. 442 olpo Ti P& dvarnvos; apEowac 
mwodev; El. 967 Ti SAta SpGpev pnrép’; 
h povevoouev; Lon 758 elrwmev 7) ovy@pmev 
h rt dpdoouev; The primary notions of 
subjunct. and fut. were so near that 
their interchange is sufficiently natural. 
Perhaps between two aorists subjunct. 
another might be expected, but uniformity 
of the kind is not sought by poetry. It 
is certainly less exceptionable to read the 
future, which so often appears beside the 
aor. subjunct., than to interpose the pres. 
8p. The objection is rather to the sense 
of ép@. The question is not what the 
Chorus is about to ‘say,’ in the sense 
of ‘utter’ (Aéyew), but what it is to 
‘agree to’ or ‘decide for’ (¢ava). By 
reading ri 6¢ $@; we get the three ques- 
tions ‘ What is to become of me? What 
am I to consent to? What course am 
I to devise?’ The meaning of these 
questions is explained by the more defi- 
nite one which follows. 

1050 sq. oe: turning to Polyneices. 
—prjte...kAalew «.7.A.: repeating the 
notions of dkAavros dragpos (1013 sqq.). 
Cf. further Cho. 8 od yap mapwyv Ouwia 
adv, marep, mopov, | ov’ é&érewa yelp’ ér’ 
éxpopav vexpod (n.), Sol. fr. 21 undé poe 
dkdavros Oavaros podor, GAA Plrowow | 
monroe Oavwv adyea kal orovaxds.— 
émt tupBw: with a view to a rvuPos. 
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GNA hoBodpar KamoTpEeTopat 


deta TONTOV. 


ov ye pnv today trevOntnpav 


A ¥ 
Tevey* KEWOS 6 6 Tddas ayoos 


1055 


“A > Lal 
povoK\avtov EXOV Opnvon adehhns 
cy > / 
cow; tis av ovv ta TiOo.to; 


3 A f * 
HMIX. dpara <te> mods Kal py dpaTw 
e “~ L.* » \ 4 
Kat ouvbasomev 
MES Yap ULEv uv Vasoper 
Kal yap yEvea 
¥ 
Kal moAus adAws 
dikata. 


aloe T POTFO[LTOL. 
> » 
KOWOV TOO aXOS, 
»¥ > > A % 
a\\oT emawei Ta 


1058 
1060 


HMIX. ypets 8 aya Tod, worep Te TOMS 


Kat TO Otikatov EvveTraLvel. 


1065 


peTa yap paKapas Kat Avdos loxvv 
00e Kadpetwv npv&e modu 


BN avatpaTnvar 


pnd addodare@ kvpate dwtav 


Katakhvo Oynvat Ta padioTa. 


recc. }. 


question mark at elow; |. 


1052 xdrocrpépouat Paley. }. ' 
dfyea is an obvious suggestion, but the text is better. y. [ 
melOo.ro M, corr. recc. Recc. have elo« with ris av ody (ris 


1070 


1053 déyua L. Schmidt, A\j#ua Meineke. 
1057 I have added the 


oty or tis av) radra, whence élow: ris dy ov tatra mifoiro; Brunck. But tratra is 


plainly a gloss. 


A possible source of the variants is ddedpijs | *<7s> elor; rhs ovy 


7a mlOor’ dv; (or ri@oro alone: see note to Cho. 593, where add Herondas 5. 76 ris 


1052 sq. GAAd hoPodpar k.t.A. Kal 
is explanatory; ‘But I am afraid; yes, 
I shrink from.,..’—Setpa todtr@y=Tods 
dewvols moXtras: cf. Eur. 7. &. 700 mépoas 
deluara Onpdv, Pind. MV. 1. 50 duuwer 
UBpw kKvwdarwy (‘the wicked brutes’), 
Cho. 766° Seomdrou ariyet (n.), sep. 475. 
Setua modtrGy is the citizens who inspire 
our fear, just as Iec@ods céBas (Zu. 886) 
is the Ile@® who inspires our awe.— 
Gmrotpéropat treats this dread thing al- 
most as if it were a demonic power. 
With amorpémouar cf. Pers, 220 amo- 
tporiy, P. V. 24 amroxptwer, 686 Pedmpd- 
mous. ‘There is the more inducement to 
the lengthening in this particular word 
through its connection with ritual. So 
Eur. Phoen. 586 « Oeol, yévoicbe Tavd’ 
dworporot Kakav. 

1055 sqq. keivos...eloiv; To be read 
as aquestion. See crit. n.—d@yoos: with- 
out the ceremonial yoos, which, with the 
Tay and the &raios, was the due of the 
dead. Cf. Simonid. fr. 9. 3 Bwuds & 6 
Tapos, mpd yowv dé uvaoris, 6 8’ olkros 


érawvos.—tTa=Taidra: g74 (n.). [The 
readings of recc. perhaps point to <7s> 
elo; tls otv ta miBoiro; The insertion 
of av would cause the reading of M. For 
absence of av with interrog. opt. see Cho. 
593 tls Néyor; and examples there. Add 
Herond. 5. 76 ris ox éurriioc; Mosch. 3. 
T14 TOs & éyw od PAovéotuc;] 

1058 $Spdtw <te> mdAts k.T.A. 
Whether te or tt is to be inserted depends 
on whether the next line in M is genuine 
or a gloss of the kind which appears after 
v. 987. The words of ros59 are flat and 
unnecessary, while the present line is 
more effective without them. The metri- 
cal value of 1058—1063 does not in any 
case answer precisely to that of 1064— 
1070, nor, in processional anapaests, 
should the correspondence be demanded. 
The usual idiom contains te, z.e. dparw 
Te kal wi Sparw (cf. 414 sq.) or dpdrw Te 
uh Spdrw re (Suppl. 385 dpaoal re wh 
Spdcal re kal rdxnv édeiv, Eur. 7. A. 56 
Sotval re uy Sodvai re). But if v. 1059 is 
retained we cannot choose re. With dparw 
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But I am afeared. The citizens affright me, and I shrink. 

Thou indeed wilt find many to mourn for thee; and shall 
he, poor soul! go without lament, with but a sister’s solitary 
dirge? Who could consent thereto ? 


FIRST HALF-CHORUS. 

Let the state do or not do, as it will. We will go, and, in 
train like this, will share in burying him. For all the race hath 
part in this affliction, and what a state deems right changes with 
change of time. 


SECOND HALF-CHORUS. 


We with this other, e’en as the state and the right take side 


together. 


For next to the blessed Gods and the might of Zeus, 


‘twas he who most of all saved the Cadmean realm from over- 
turning, to founder beneath an alien wave of men. 


ovK éumrvol;). 


1058 dparw M, dparw re Canter, dpdrw ru anon. ap. Elms. 


[Exeunt all (to left). 
Eur. 


Med. 1224. The idiom commonly includes re, and the words which follow in M (1059), 
viz. rods kNalovras IloAuvelxn, are almost certainly an interpolation (see schol.). y. 


1060 ev yap recc. ev Victorius. 


1058. >. 


1061 Ritschl adds ry Kaduoyevel (rn Kadpelwv 
Hermann), to produce metrical correspondence with 1068. 
1064 ws 7 Te dds Blomfield. }. 


But see comment. to 
1069 d)dodarGy rece. |. 


1070 rayddtora G. Qu. KarakducbFAvac * ravacrov ? 
alaxvdAov ¢ értOnBas réXos. 


mods Tovs KAalovras there must be joined 
either another accus. e.g. 7: or an adverb 
e.g. kax@s. The point of méX1s is the 
same as in 1021. 

1061 sq. Kal ydp yeved K.T.A.: Ze, 
the grief is common to us by the laws 
of kindred.—yeveg as in Hom. Od. 1. 387 
8 ro yeven matpuuov éotw. Less well we 
might render ‘to the nation’ (Pind. /. 6. 
29, O. 11. 15). The Cadmeans are re- 
presented as literally Kaduoyevels (127 n., 
290), and the Chorus claims to share with 
the sisters in the dyos. The connection 
is more intimate than in Eur. W7pp. 1462 
Kowoy 760’ dxos maar modlras 7ndOev. 
Hence yeved is stressed. 

1062 sq. moXts: generic, ‘a state.’— 
dAdAws GAOT’ k.7.A.: ‘at different times 
takes different views of what is right.’ 
For the sense of ératvet (‘ votes,’ cezset) 
see 1024 (n.).—ta@ is practically a posses- 
sive, ‘its decisions as to right.’ 

1064 sq. domep Te TdALS K.T.A. TE 
is not trajected, but is exegetic: ‘ Aye, 
as country and justice agree in (Evv-) de- 
ciding.’ Cf. Xen. Oec. 7. 16 & Te of Oeol 
épuow ce Sivacbat Kal 6 vdpos cvverracvel, 
The second jurxdpioy takes up the words 
méNs and émawvet. ‘In ¢h2s case the 
mods is right in its view, for To dikaoy 


(right in the abstract) agrees.’ The one 
justice, as philosophy would say, is con- 
trasted with the many. 

1066 perd...udKapas: the usual re- 
servation; cf. Hdt. 7. 139, Xen. Az. 7. 
i Bey OX TEAS i Os 1D (quoted by 
Blomf. and Paley).—kat Atds toy: 
‘and (in particular) the might of Zeus.’ 

1067 sqq. 98¢...1puge...rd padtora. 
Though so far separated, td podiora, 
to have any appropriate sense, must be- 
long to #pvée. See crit. n.—davatpamjvat : 
cf. Alex. af. Ath. 226 F av dvarpary Td 
mdotov. The play ends, as it began, with 
a nautical metaphor.—éAAoBSar@. It is 
a mistake to alter to dAAo8amav, (1) be- 
cause pwtoyv is simply added to define 
the metaphor (64 n.), (2) because the 
attachment of the epithet to the govern- 
ing rather than the governed noun is 
favoured by the tragedians. Cf. 591, 
Cho. 1068 avdpos Bacihea adn, Ag. 509 
dexdtw ce péyye 700d’ ddixounv érous, 
Eum. 292 xépas év roros AiBvoriKots, 
Eur. Cycl. 11 yévos Tuponuxdy Ayorev. 
The point of Ka8pelwv is that of 1061, 
viz. that all Cadmeans are interested. 
It is uttered with affection: ‘this time- 
honoured city which is so dear to all 
Cadmeans’: cf. 114. 


APPENDIX A. 
CONSONANTIZING OF v AND 4 


v. 115 yevgov. The disyllabic scansion of this word occurs also in 
Pind. P. 4. 225. Similarly “Epw¥wv Eur. 7. Z: 931, 970, 1456, Zr. 457. 
The fact itself is beyond question, but no modern philologist is likely to 
write yeviv, “Epwiv with Dindorf. In Kihner-Blass Gr. Gr. 1. p. 228 
these examples are classed under the head of synizesis, and it is not 
surprising if, taking this view of the pronunciation, the writers should 
declare that in certain other instances, which happen to stand alone, the 
phenomenon is ‘unglaubhaft.’ In [Hes.] Scwz. 3 (so 16) for "HAexrp¥wvos 
they offer “HAéxtpwvos on the strength of a Rhodian inscrip. ’AA€xtpwva. 
Meanwhile they overlook ’Ayditpvwvos in Hom. Od. 11. 266. In ZZ. 7. 
166 they are satisfied to query with Evvakiw dpyevpovry. The query is 
justified, since (as will be indicated immediately) the proper scansion 
there is “Eviadiw avdpadporvty. In Soph. O. Z: 640 MSS have dpacau 
duxavot Svoty amoxpivas Kaxoiv, which editors agree in discarding. 

The first step to be assumed in all such instances. is the 
consonantizing of the v, and, if we are to attach a sign, it will rather 
be yevywv, “Epiwywv, dvoiv, “Apditpywvos than yevtwv, dvotv &c. The 
phenomenon is familiar in the Latin fenuza, genua as adapted to the 
requirements of verse. ‘To this there exists a prima facie objection in 
respect of the quantity. If Latin says ¢énuia, genya, it would seem that 
Greek should require a similar lengthening. ‘That argument, however, 
is fallacious. Though the other examples prove nothing either way, the 
iambic yevdwv is not doubted for Pindar. ‘The fact seems to be that the 
consonant was so weakly pronounced as to leave no effect upon the pre- 
vious syllable. Practically, as a second step, it became inaudible. That 
there is nothing incredible in the process may be gathered from the fate 
of Fos, yovFara, povFos, which in Attic. became E€vos, yovara, povos, 
although ‘compensation’ is to be seen in other dialects. There is 
nothing against assuming the steps yevtwv > yerywr > yer(y)uv. 

This hypothesis is borne out by the parallel case of «. The con- 
sonantizing of that letter is very frequent. Thus Hom. //. 2. 537 
‘Ioriaav, Od. 4. 83 Aiyvrriovs (so 9. 382, 7. 17. 432, Hipparch. ap. 
Ath. 393 Cc), Hymn. Apoll. 217 (39) Aivyjvas, Eur. t, A. 277 Aividvev 
(lyr.), H. F: 1304 ’Odvpmi (senar.), Lon 285 tyG ode IlvO.0s aorparai 
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re vu, Bacchyl. 17. 39 Kvwootwv, Archestr. af. Ath. 311 C ixOvdiwv. 
In Aeschylus dpyias is apparently correct in Ag. 117 and aidvidzos is the 
reading of M in P. V. 707. xapdfa is frequent as a disyllable (Supf?. 74, 
807, S.¢. Z. 275). In S.c. TZ. 976 divypa appears to be the scansion, 
and in 225 moraivwov does away with all metrical difficulty. In v. 365, 
where mépov...’Iouyvov is a remarkable expression (see note), it is quite 
possible that Aesch. actually wrote “Iopynor. Considering the compara- 
tive rigidity of the Aeschylean senarius, we should probably pronounce 
"Audidpew in v. 556. In Latin verse s¢e//io, conubialia, Lavinia, omnia 
are well-known examples. In these instances, again, it is true that the 
previous syllable is naturally long, while it is made so by position in 
fliviorum, ariete, abiete &c. But here again analogy with Latin is no 
safe guide. 

In Hom. JZ. 21. 567 «i d€ Kev of rpordpobe moAos Katevavtiov €h\Ow 
(so 2. 811) the does not make position. The substitution of oAcos is 
of course easy, if we adopt the principle of ejecting the unusual as 
impossible. In /Z. 7. 166 EvidAud dpyecpovry there is the same ignoring 
of . In Sc Z 160 the lyric peAowoAces is given by MSS, and it is not 
easy to understand why any copyist should have substituted this strange 
form if @Ao7wéAes had been correct. Of Aoyiwy in the 2nd foot of Eur. 
Jon 602 I should now speak with more diffidence than in the note on 
Chomecs: 

It is usual to speak only of synizesis in the case of « in -éws, -éa, Beds, 
extvewv (Ag. 1493), Kpéwy (Soph. Ant. 155), Atveas (hes. 85) &c.; but 
here again it is no less probable that the « (which in some dialects so 
readily turned to c) is consonantized, just as o (which is equally close 
to v) is treated in dourkgeooar (//. 10. 133). 

When we consider the number of examples, and also the fact that 
such pronunciations as Tepeoias, “Audtapews would often assist in 
normalizing metre, it seems highly probable that more account should 
be taken of such consonantizing when we are considering correspondence 
in lyrics. 

: The trochaic tetrameter from Cratinus af. Ath. 68 c év Idpw oixvoy 
peyoTov oTEppatiav wrovpevoy apparently contains an abnormal dactyl 
in the 2nd and also in the 5th foot. In the one case the word contains 
v, in the other «. If these are consonantized (cikyov, oreppatiav) the 
abnormality disappears. Similarly the apparent tribrachs serving as the 
sixth foot in a number of comic iambic trimeters may be treated as 
iambi, viz. Ar. Ran. 1203 Ov|Adxvov, Antiph. “Apy. 3 eddiria, Eubul. 
AparO. 9 deA\pdxia, Diph. "Arr. 2 caplxidia, Ar. Ach. 777 xoupid.ov. 


PE END [Xe B. 


ADDENDA TO NOTES. 


7 tpvotO’: cf. Milton’s 7 am sung and proverbed for a fool | In every street 
(Sams. Agon.). 
53 “Apn Sedopxétav: How reverend is the face of this old pile, | Looking tran- 
quillity! (Congreve Mourn. Br. 11. 3). 
64 Kipa...crparod: Sil. It. 4. 158 wzdae Boiorum. Cf. Hor. O. 2. 7. 15. 
89sq. Aevkaomes: Sil. It. 4. 545 2ivets Varenus in armis (=splendidis). 
gt sq. tis dpa...0eav: Hor. O. 1. 2. 25 guem vocet divum populus ruentis | empert 
rebus ? 
foo Krtvrov Sé80pka: Lucr. 4. 581 aut septem loca vidi reddere voces ; Byron C. H. 
iv. 49 we inhale | The ambrosial aspect. 
140 atOrp...émmmatverar: Sil. It. 17. 410 contremuere aurae rapido vibrantibus 
hastis | turbine. 
161 pédeoe...peAdpevor 8’ k.7.A.: 1 Kings 8. 30 Hear thou in Heaven thy dwelling- 
place, and when thou hearest, forgive. 
213Sqq. Tavapdyavov...68ot: Pind. V. 7. 141 divacat 5¢ Bporotcw adkay duaxaniav 
dvoBaTwv Papa ddduer. 
232 py vuv...aKov’ dyav: Plaut. AZ. G. 2. 6. 88 etiam illud quod scies ne sciveris 
(Blomf.). 


278 sqq. Spakovras...medeas: Claud. X. P. 3. 141 séc aestuat ales | ... | ne furtum 
pateant homint ne praeda colubris. : 

320 wpodpdmwyv: Theoc. 11. 21 cppryavwrépa budakos was. 

369 Oelver...dvelBer: Shak. Av John ii. 1 He gives the bastinado with his tongue. 

376 sq. tmaverédnvos...mpéoPirroy dotpwy: Ecclesiasticus 43. 9 Zhe moon, the 
glory of the stars. 

381 Saris Bony oddmyyos K.tT.A.: Scott Marm. canto 5 Marmion, like charger in 
the stall, | That hears without the trumpet call, | Began to chafe and swear. 

386 Sdaxvovo’: Spenser /. Q. 1. 7. 48 His biting sword and his devouring spear. 

401 évKvBows: Schiller Dee Schlacht 5 zum wilden eisernen Wrirfelspiel. 

415sq. ov8t tHv Ards k.t.d.: Ov. Met. 8. 394 hunc tamen invita peremet mea 
dextra Diana. 

579 ov ydp Soxetv K.t.A. Philem. fr. 2c. 10. 7 GAN boris ddodov ynolay 7° Exwv 
prow | elvac dixatos Kod doxety elvat Oédet. 

580 Paleiay ddAoKa...Kapmovpevos: cf. Wordsworth’s Zhe harvest of a quiet eye. 

ro2 téeOnypévov: Hor. A. P. 402 Zyrtaeusque mares animos in Martia bella | ver- 
sibus exacutt. 

719 omdcav...pOpévoroiv Katéxew: Juv. 10. 173 mors sola fatetur | guantula sint 
hominum. corpuscula. Cf. sarcophago contentus erit. 

721 sq. avroxtévas atroSdixrot: Shak. Aich. L/L. ii. 4 Blood to blood, self 'gainst 
self. 

776 ae Plaut. Menaech. 5.2. 115 facile inflexa sit pedum pernicitas. 

819 ‘meptm(tve Kpvos: Shak. 2. and /. iv. 3 7 have a faint cold fear thrills through 
my veins. 

846 dhavy...xépoov: cf. Byron’s Zhe dim shore. : 

1026 Kowdoyderopes: Dryden (Hind and Panther) The wolfish race | Appear with 
belly gaunt and famished face. 

1066 perd...pdxapas: Shak. Hen. V7, Pt. 1. iv. 6 But, Warwick, after God, thou 


set’st me free. 
T4—2 


THE SCHOLIA OF THE MEDICEAN. 


The scholia of the Medicean MS are mainly written by m, comparatively few by 
m!. Of those from the hand of m we may distinguish: 


(1) a running commentary in the exterior margin, not written in line with the text 
concerned, but more or less continuously, the notes to a page of the text being found 
upon that page, but written at the top, down the margin, and along the bottom, as 
space and convenience determined. For this reason the lemma is frequently included 
in the scholion. These notes are here registered as a. 

(2) other notes closer to the text on either side and opposite the passage con- 
cerned, These are recorded as 6. 


(3) interlinear notes or glosses, recorded as g/. 


Of these a are the most numerous; they also have the appearance of coming from a 


first stock of scholia, while 4 are perhaps additions from a second stock. All are 
written in small uncials. 


From m! (in a much abbreviated and often almost microscopic script) we have 
(1) notes close to the text (here called #10), 


(2) notes in the extreme margins, outside of those by m (= mlextr.), 
(3) interlinear glosses (=mz1g/.). 


The arrangement of the scholia by Wecklein is very inadequate and often 
misleading. 


[In the following recension the lemma, when actually included in the scholion, is 
printed in the same type; when it is not quoted, but is that passage of text to which 


an editor must assign the note, it is printed in lighter type before a bracket. When 
the note is written to an erroneous text the lemma has an obelisk. ] 


a. 1 xph] Aelre 1d exetvov’ Kalpia S ta dvayxaia’ mapakalpia yap ta 
+adika. 
rec.gl. 2 daT7s] éxetvov. 
gl. év mpiyyy m.] ev €ovoia. 


a. boris puddooer x.T.d.] TOV THS Trews KUBEpyyTHY. 

; el mev yap x.7.d.] THS evmpaylas 1 altia él rods Beovs, THs St 
Svompaylas él tos dpxovras. 

6 6 els] dvTl Tov pdvos. 

gl. T moduppdGors] NoSdpors. 

b. vuvo?’] Td dpveto Bar pérov. 


! Either two notes are written as one or td aStxa must be an error for e.g. Tad 
dAXa or Ta paKpa. The former is quite possible, since 4dcka is an admissible inter- 
pretation of ra wh xalpia: cf. Theogn. 199 ef O ddikws mapa Katpov avip...nrhoerar, 


ibid. 341 Gd Led réeodv por 'OdNume Kalprov edy#v. Wecklei 
dvaykaia, but this is away from the ealees sty ies Seas 


2 7@.¢. Neltec éxeivor. 


4 Schol. rec, adds dvacéperat after Oeovs, but th ssi i 
If the word was lost, it was Satine after beta ee 
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a 8 Leds adeé.] ddeEntrpos Zeds ev OrjPats tipdrar: yoy ody, TULPSVaS 
EQUTO TULOTO. 

@ 10 kal rdv €Nelmov7’ k.7.d.] Kal Tov véov Kal Tov aifovra mv BAdernoW 

a. cwHpuaros] Tod iSlov. 

gl. Tov €\elrrovr’] TOV véov. 

6. 11 rov &nBov] tov ew yArklas, tov yépovra. 

a 12 ddéalvoyvra] at&dvovta | av8pav viv. 

a. 13 ws re cuumperés] olov kaQd ekacros Sivarat Bondeiv. 

a. wpay Exovd’ x.7.d.] Gpav ppovriba, <1 dpav> yArKiav, iv’ q 6 vods 
ovTws, Ekarrov tpov txovta dpovTiba Tis TdAEws, 7 éxagrov T™pos 
THv HAtklav, Bonlety TH wddeL os mpérov éorti. 

of. cuumperés] Appod.ov. 

a 16 réxvo.s Te...] Kolvdv TO dpryew. 

b. 17 7] avery. 

a éprovras] kupiws él matSwv to eptrovras. 

gt. 18 mavdoxoica] émSexopévn. 

a dravra K.T.A.] mdvTa wévov THS TaLBiKAS HArklas tmrodexouevy. 

b. 20 dbrws yévowbe] mioetol Sydovere. 

a drws K.T.’.] mpos KlvBuvov trip avtys mpodvpor. 

b, 21 pére] dwd tay ev tye. 

gl. 22 mupynpouuévors] bvdaccopevors bd Tov Qecod. 

6, 24 Bornp| cxords, 6 Tepectas. 

6. 25 updos dixa] odK éprripois ypapevos. 

a ev wot k.7.d.] & dkons ydp tds mryoes Siexpivey’ ovx dpav 6 Teiperias 
éméBahhe TH TEXVY ETEpOV VrayopevovTos, oOVK aiTds dy aiTémrTys 
TOV opVvewy. 

gl. 26 xpnornpiovs] pavrTevtiKots. 

7, 27 ovros] 6 Tepeotas. 

a. 29 vuKrnyopeicbac] év vuKTl ayopever Bar Kal Bovdrever Oar. 

a. 31 cotobe: émlppynia trapakedetorews. 

b. av mavrevxia] oti pévor. 

gl. 32 Owpaxeiu] tas érddes Tav TeXav. 

b. cé\uacw] tots éruBrypact’ Katexpyoarto Sé. 

b. 34 énndtdwy] tov todestov. 

b. 35 ev rede? Oeds] Kadd Beds trapéxer. 

a. 37 wh wardy] ph padtny oppnoar. 

a. 43 és peAdySer(ov): TO pedavicbiy To alpati’ 7 Td eK pehatvav Buprwv 
TmreptBeBAnpevov. oTws St OvovTes Erdvw Tov domlSwv épavTevovTo. 
Td peAdvbetoy St Kadas av el Eishous pye(y, eri St odkovs mapéAker 


76 Serov ws él Tod Keharvedis TO védos. 


10 The two notes (a) are written as one and with an error, viz. tiv BAdoryow 
tod Avés, which I emend. Enger’s o#paros for Atds has no probability. For * tot 
iStov see schol. 937 (4) and 1066. 

12 The text is corrupt. dv8pav conceals either aSpév (= odvv) or adpotvra (a 
second interpretation of d\daivovra). For the corruption (which is naturally very 
frequent) cf. MSS at Ar. Ran. 1099, Ath. 473 D, 496 etc. and inf. 580. viv may 
either express time (¢.2. xpi) viv), or may be the regular scholiastic word in the sense 
“a 6alvovra here means avédvovra, adpotyra.” Cf. 108, 241. 

13. Dindorf added <>, but in that case we must omit the breathing-sign upon 
pay and leave the form non-committal. I prefer to insert <4 dpav>. The g?. was 
subsequently obliterated. : 

17 (a) wéSovm. The note is, of course, inaccurate for classical Greek. 

18 (g/.) The gloss perhaps rather represents the corrupt mpocdoxovca (recc.). 

20 (2) ‘mpdOvpov m, corr. rec. 

22 (g/.) An ignorant note, unless ¢.g. raparnpouuévos stood in his text. 

25 (6) odk éparip oupdpevos m: éparvpots is due to m! and xpdépevos to schol. rec. 
Headlam suggests éparvpevopevos. (a) éwéBadev m, corr. rec. aa ; 

43 Apparently two different notes are combined, the second beginning at ro 


peAdvSerov. m has to Serov, corr. rec. 
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bd. 47 damage] exkevaorety, Woe Tot Aamdbov. 
: ela: mepovas 7 Tplxas 7 TL TOLOUTOV. : 

7 ke pS fie e bos. 8 fy rove ev Trohépw Tots olkelots Tepe onpeta, 
i) ™epdvas 7 tatvias 7 Bootp¥xous 7 Tt ToOLOUTOY. TO BE totepov 
dvtl tov émArpouv. mpos appa 8é Abpdcrov, érrel “Apciapaos 
attots éuavtevoato pdvov “Adpactov cwbricer Ga. rte 

a. 50 mpods dpu’ "Adpdorov] Toto 8& ws amd ths toropias traBev, Ste er wOy 
"A8pacrtos’ érel 1ébev WSerav Sti Siadevgerar; 


b. *Adpdcrou] Totrov ydp epackev 6 paytTis cwbycerGat pdovov ék Tov 
TrohépLov. 
gl. éstepov] émAnpovv. 


b. B51 olkros 5’...] ovk Hv eos Sid THs yAdTTys altav mpoidy drobnAvvey 
THY Opptyy. hg he eh _ eee Ber,” 

a. 54 Kal rdvde miotis: per od Todd 8 Tatra yoy TH Telpe. <> 7 
mepl TovTwy dor ov Bpadéws yéyovev. Taxd ydp myyerAa. 

b. tavbe méoris...] t yuaous odk els paxpdv wAnoidferat f 

a. 85 KAnpovpévous 8’ (eurov): KAnpovs ydp Toinodpevot mpds piay mvAnY 
éSéEavto of errd Aoxayérat. 

cl. 58 Tayevoa)] TdEov. 

db. 60 dpynor7s] NevKéds. 

a. 62 Wore vads] aro petadopas Tay tolwy. 

6 Kedvos] d&odadns, BéBatos. 

b. 63 xatatyicat] Katatvedoat sdodpas. : 

a. 64 KOua] mpds TO vedpa érnyayey TO KPa TapakekivSuveupévas S€ elrrev 
Kdpa XEpoaiov. 

db. 65 Katpov doris x.7.d.] TouTéotTL py extréoys TOD S€ovTos Katpod. 

cl. 66 iepocxdrov] ptkaka atdas. 

gl. 66sq. muordv x.7.d.] dopadas pudrdgo. — 

b. 70 Apa 77] Ott Ta voV Bi” adrns TeAcLovTaL. 

gl, 12 éxbauvlonre] expiladonre. . 

b. T2sq. ‘EAAddos POdyyov x.7.d.] dvtt <tot> ot BapBapov otcav dA 
“EAAnvida kal atriy. 

b. 13 Odyyor xéovcay...] yp. kal OABov péovta kal Sdépovs. 

b. 75 fvyoior x.7.r.] pry Tbre—eABety Lvydv SovAclas. 

d. 76 Eva &...] KowwdeAn Kal iptv kal tipty vonilw Aéyerv. 

a. 18 Opéopor hoBepd: Bpnva, Bow. edarrronroy St 4 Tay taplévoy HAtKla 
ampos pdoBov, padtota 8% apds troAtopklay. 

a. 79 peOetrar otpatds: olov ddetrar 6 OxAos dd Tod oTpatoTédov. olov 
Sy THY Oppry wovotyrat éml THY ToALW pov of Todgutor. Tatra Se 
davralopevar A€yovrww ws adnOy. To 8& x mpds THY yi GL: Tov 
otpatov Kal tod otpatoméSov. orpatdmeSoy ydp KaXdetrar TO 
évtaltnpa Tod oTparod. 

m6. 80 pet) Sppa, xetrar. 

a. 80sq. mpdSpopos trrétas: todts turpoobev Aads tmrotys: haytdfovTar 
St ratita mdvra. alSepla S& Kdvis 1 AVN 7 alpopévy els Tov albpa. 

6. 81 aldepia] y péxpr Tod alBépos HKkovca. 

a. 81sq. elle eo oe kalrou ddwvos oloa évapyris tori wo-rmep dyyedos 
Kal adnbrjs. 

6, 82 dvavdos x.7.A.] &hwvos piv otoa, Tapas St dyyéAAovea, 


49—50. The first three notes are written as one, but should evidently be divided. 

54 Ihave added <>: otherwise we must write as two distinct scholia. 

55 'kaoros Weckl. for mpds. There may be a brachylogy ‘with an eye to...’ 

66 An error: see comment. 

73 7.¢. (apparently) punctuating (with comma) at ‘ENAddos and reading xddBor 
péovTa,.. 

75 wvwedOeciv Weil. The sense is rather drevoéAkeuv. 

79 A is written before the line in M. 

80 sq. 4 aby m, 4 HAvyn Wecklein. 

81 sq. In the MS this follows as one sentence after eis tov alOépa (So sq.). 
But at least <4,> Kalo. would be required. 
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a 83 tededeuas x.7.r.] Kal td THS ys 8€ pov mela kKaTakTuToUpeva Tots 
Tool TeV trey Kal trav StAwY Tove? pov mpoomeAdlev TOV WXov 
Tots woty. 


mextr. Tércdeuds] EAedepds 1 Td Sépas rpdv ro HdBw AapBdvovoa Kal 
Tapdtroved. 1 éAedenvas 7 Elovca dro Tav Seuviov. 
mb. tri xplumrerac Bod] twes att yplumretar Bod. 


a. 84 Bpéuer 5’) Hxet B€, hyol, tpdrov wotapav td media THs ys pov. 
gl. 85 dportmrou] Tov kal dpy pnyvivtos. 
gi 87 dNedoare] dtrortiy cate. 


mextr. arevoare] puyety troujoarte. 
b. 88 Boa] pera Bons. 
m6, birép| vrepdve. 
a. 93 mértepa dyt’ éyd: moTepov Tpdchvyes TOY TaTpdwy Eodvav yevdpea 


ny 


ddXo tu mpdtopev; 

a. 94 ebedpor: er’ dyabov iSpupévor. Wf él tav iBlov, dyol, KaleSpav 
KaGeLopevor. 

a 95 akpdter: Kaipos ket. olov dkpys kal d€vAaBlas xpyle Ta mpdypara. 
mpos GAAnjAas 8 Tatra act. 

b. 96 rh wédromev k.7.d.] Th EoTaTes oTEVaLopev Kal ovX tkerevopev; 

97 dover’ yf ovK a(kover’): eel dyvaTés ciot, TOOTS hacw dpa davra- 

{opeba FH -dANOHs dkovoper; 

a. 98 (1) wérAwv kal ore(péwy): mote oTéhy Plopev 7 mémdovus él yys 7 
viv, tparretoat érl Avravelav Hy tepl HOV avTaV Kal THS TdAEWs ; 

da. (2) rét\wv] twaperBeray ydp Kal mémdovs. 

4h: (3) wétwy] évéBvov yap kal mémovs Tad aydApata. “Opnpos: 
‘“aréthov OoTis TOL XaptéoTaros.” 

6. 99 +audidiray] tHv Tepl Hpov ALTavelay. 1] ToduTAapdKAnToV. 


a. 100 (1) ktvmov SéS0pka: petryaye tds aicbyces mpos TO Evapyéorepoy, 
ds TO “‘iKoveas 6 Kdpat olos HAO’ é& “Qpeod;”’ 

a. (2) dé50pxa] évapyéorepov. 

a. (3) © pévrou éxtdonpos prluds otros modvs éotiv év Opnvwdia Kal 


émirySeros mpds Oprvous kal orevaypovs’ tot S€ Soxptakd. Sporov 
TO ‘‘addepos alpetar mpds ene Kal Beots” mapa Apioroddve év 
"Opviciv’ dAdd kai tap’ Hupimlidy “éya 8’ ove cou rupos avaba 
bas voptpov éy ydpots.”” 

a. 102 (1) madaly@wy “Apns: ék modAod KAnpwodpevos trHvde THY yhV" 
Tiwatar yap mapd OnPaiors 6 “Apns, Kal “Apetov tetxos Kal 
*Apyrids Kprvn Tapa avtots: “Artikws S¢ ty KAnTiKy @ "Apns. 

(2) of 8 yp. @ “Apn. iepa 8 1] OxBy Tod “Apews dvwbev. ~orw ody 

TmadalyOwy o mada THY YHY KATEX OV. 


83 (2) The schol. may have supplied yas from the adj. éuds, or he may have read 
e.g. e&é yas & éuas. For kal tév orhov Weil suggests kal rais omAais, but there 
may here be a different interpretation of owéxruTa, viz. 7 é« Tov Sty, and this 
should perhaps be read. 

84 exer m, 7Xxet mi. p f ; 

93 yevspeOa m, yevnodpeOa Weckl., but yevwpeba is nearer and the union of 
delib. subj. and fut. ind. is frequent enough. 

94 ém’ dya0e Victorius. fon : 

96 éoretes disregards the gender. Such laxity is not rare in scholl.: cf. schol. 
Cho. 1022 and zxzf. 665, 679, 741- 

98 (1) The schol. read mor’ A vdv. Seecomment. (2) maperiBerav, z.c. ‘they 
used to...’ (in antiquity). (3) viz. 7/. 6. 271. The MS has all these three notes as 
aoe a (1) épeov m; see Ar. Pac. 1125. @ (2) In the MS this is inserted in the 
text of the last note, viz. ds To évapyéotepov ‘‘HKoveas K.7.A.” a (3) Though written 
in continuation of a (1), this note plainly belongs to v. 98. Soxpikd m. The 
reference in Aristoph. is to Av. 1189 and in Eurip. to Phoen. 344. 

102 It should be manifest that separate notes have been written as one. ody in 
scholia is often not inferential, but summary (in exposition). Cf. 10g (2). For 


*"Arrixas cf. inf. 858. 
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b. 104 eis? Eide] AOikdv Td Bis dvahwvycat’ Seadlav yap eupatvovor Sid 
TovTOV. 

b. 105 dv ror’...] Hv wore Gov eb mepidnpévgy. ; 

b. 107 mapbévwv] vais évratba Sri ex maplevwv éotivy O XOpOS. / 

idere...] émlBere, bnotv, ypds ixerevotcas tpdtrov Sovhwv" tkerevopey 
yap itp Tod pr els Sovdclav dx Oqvar. 

el, 108 débxov] viv ro mAnQos. 

b. ixécvov k.T.d.] PoBw Sovdelas ikerevotoras. — ot. Aer : 

a. 109 (1) Soxpodrdhav: tay erivevdvTwy Tovs Addous * & ydp Ty Kiycet 
ovpBalve. trayidter Bar Tos Aodous. 7] THV kopv0arohwov *“Opnpos* 
“Kopv0alodos aia: TO yap KLvovpEvov Kpdvos S6xptov Te 
kdkeioe ylverar. 7 dt Klvnots KaTnyopel TOU eumpaKTov. 

(2) BSoxporshwy otv Tay émivevdvtwy Tots Addots. 
a. 110 (1) kaxAdfer: tais mvoats. ; i : 
(2) kaxddger «.7.d.] TOV dvBpav KaxAdle @omep Kipa. KaxAater Sé 
od Bopéov 7 vorov mvogq aAAd Ty TOD “Apews. 
el. 111 mavredés] mdvtav txwv Tédos. oe 
b. 112 mdvtws dpntov]) mavtws tkal piv BorSyoov, aote py VITO Tw 
mrodeplwv adwo yever Sar. r ; ; 
a. 114 Bos 8’ ’"Apytov: Acie 1 ims. 6 brs tov “Apyniwv orhav poBos 
Tapacoel. 2 
a. 115 SiaSéro. yevtwv: oloy mpohwvotciy ot ev tais yévuot Tav trey 
XaAtyol. 
a. 116 xKwipovrac ddvoy] Opnvotory pov thy avalperty. 
mol, 117 mpérovres] trepéxovres. 
a. 118 Sopvoecdos: tats Sid Tdv Sopdtay cwlotoats tavoTAlats. 
b. Sop. caryais] jwodepikats tavomAtats. 
mel. EBObuars] éwrd. 
el. 119 mddw x.7.A.] Aaxpo AaXdvres Tas widas. 
a. 120 ob 7’, & Aroye(vés): ov Te, & Kpdtos év Todépors "AOnva. dro St 
dywvias ody éva Oedyv érikadotyrat, ws tmaplévor. 
kal ratra St Soxpikd éoriv Kal loa, édv Tis avTa dKTdonHws Balyy. 
Kuptws 8% elrrov Balvy: AvOpol ydp clot Balvowrat Sé of AuOpol, 
Statpetrar St td pérpa, ovxl Balverar. 
a. 122 6 ® twrmos: kal ov, & IIdcedov, ds dvdooes eri Opa ixSiov. 
b, 123 Tocedav] tipdrar mapa OnBatlors 6 ILocedav. 
mbextr. (xOuBdAw M.] TH Tods LyPIs TitpwcKotcy TpLalvy. 


a. 124 émri\vow $b: madty Sls elev To erlAvoiv’ Terapaypévns S& Woxns 
Tatra On kal éuddcoews Evekev Aeyoueva. 

a 126 xrSeral + evapyas: KySerrys évapyGs yevod. ‘Appoviay ydp trv 
"Adpoditns Kal "Apews elxey Kadpos. povticov tpav Kal THs 
Toews Evapyas. 


105 The note seems peculiarly needless unless the schol. read rdv and thought 
necessary to explain it as relative. 

107 These scholl. are written as one. The remark concerning the Chorus shows 
that the point was in dispute. 

108 (g/.) For voy cf. schol. to 12. 
aie In the MS the words run kaxAdfe: tats mvoats tay avSpev KaxAdfe 
oomep Kona; but we should divide as above. (1) explains the construction of 
mvoais, (2) gives another view of the sequence. 

, i112 Since kal has no discoverable point, it is probable that we should read 
TavTWS < ee kal..., kal being a regular scholiastic way of saying ‘id est...’ 
(cf. 202, 856, 890). 

E04) eee. ai. 
, (15,116 The order in the MS is confused, viz. StaSérou yevdov : Opyvotory.., 
avalperty, olovy mpod. K.T.A. 


120 dKTac(wws m and (in the second occurrence) Batve. The latter portion of 
the note is a choice example of pedantry. 


[24 $=6Bov. 
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gt. 129 Beokddro.s] peyddats, ds Kal Beds dkovoetev. 

a 181 Adkevos yevod: modéutos: olov domep AiKos adrois ébdpyynoov dvd’ 
ov pets viv Spyvotpey. ovTw tives Td Adketos. 1] ErtBAaPr|s Tots 

: Trodeplors éml THs avTis TOV OTdvav yevod, olov él Tod TONELOV. 
miextr. 133 ted ruxdfouv] ed wuKdtou awd rod mika 7d éTLOTHLOVaS. 

6. 134 @ é) éwlippnpa Savpactikdy. 

a. 137 (1) &akov dfovev: dkovw, dyol, crevaypov tov xvoav. éyourr kal 
peta TOU L of ToinTal Td xvorat. 

a. (2) @axov dgdvwv] wapd rd ‘ péya 8” UBpaxe drjyiwos déev.” xvdar 
St td akpagdvia, mepl & ai xouwiklSes of mapatovirar Neyspevor. 

6, 144 dxpoBddwy] axpoBoditer Oar éotl +d év Trokeuw ocupBoryns mpoKardp- 


xer Oar. 
mvextr. ALdas] ovppora AiBwy. 
a 145 @ pid’ ”Amo(\dov): & pide “ArroANov kal "AOnva kal Avddev trode- 
POKpavTor.... 


a. 148 odepoKpavt(ov): émel ov prapds 6 év Trokeuw pdvos, dyvov tédos Yn. 
2 \ e > .Y ies: bay 
érrel ot toheplous drokte(vavres KaBapol elo paddov 7 of diAous 


avehovtes. 
mextr. Aéfev rédos] ws et Edeyev 1) aréBacis Tod moddpov Ardbev. 
mol. Tédos] dvos. 
mextr. 149 “Oyxa] wapd Polviéw 4 A@nva: Kal 6 KdSpos yap Poivié. 
a. “Oyxa)]” OyKa 4’ A®nva rapa OnBalots. emevxetar dé trv émtxwpLov 


*"AOnvav, os 6 Oertadds “Zed dva Awdwvaie,” Kal 6 Adxios 
*“KAGO dvak, os ov Avkins,” kal 6 ”Tuos ‘Zed "18nbev pedewv.” 
*Oykata “AOnva tipatrar mapa OnfBatlos, “Oyka 8: apd ois 
Potwméw. Kal “Oykatar midar. pepvnrat Kal “Avripayos Kal 
“Pravés. PotviE St dvwbev 6 KaSpos. 
mol. mpd Todews| 7 eoryKkvia. 

gl. 151 mavapxets} kata mavra Bonfol: toito yap tSiov Sear. 

a. 155 bérepoave : T® py Povwridlovti. émevSy Se“ HAAnves kal of Apyetor, 
oux eltev BapBapodwvw. dddws: Tw exovT. avSpas ek ToAhov 
@vav: “Opnpos: ‘‘adAn 8’ ddAdwv yAoooa.” 

a. 156 KAvere trav8(ikws): KAvETE Hav Sikalws els ovpavoy dvexovTav TAs 
xeipas. Todro Sé tHv ex Wuxns ikerelav Syrot. “Opnpos~ ‘‘xetpas 
dvacxovtes.” 

b. 159 dudiBdavres] mapa 7d “6s Xpvonv aprPeBnkas.” 

a. 161 pédcobe 8’ tepav Sy(ulwy): pedérnv exere Tov iepov Sypoolorv. 

gl. 163 gihoOttwr x.T.d.] TOV éK TOV TavNnYUpewy TeAeTaV PvNHOVEIOaTE. 

ad. 165 vpds épwre Opéupa (7’): eldOacry of roimral Sdypard tiva els wpéerav 
TaV akovovTwy elodéperv. oUTws Kal 6 Aicyxddos évraila elodyer 
tov ’Hreoxhéa, dtrayopevovTa pera. daretAns ju7] aarayerv TOV OxAoyv eis 
Serlav, dare 81a HdBov airous puyeiv. aAdyots SE {Wors TapéeBadey 
Tas twapQévous, ott ev daytac(a yeysvact mpatoy piv yuvarKela 
Kal Seq, Sevtepov 8 ovK aAnOet. elol yap havraciar addneis. 


129 Scholiastic grammar requires no dv with potential opt. Cf. Cho. schol. 50, 
503, and zz. 169, 221. ; a, 

131 m has od (ze. the compendium) for ovrw. The meaning is ‘so some explain 
Avxewos.’ The subsequent él will not surprise anyone accustomed to scholl. with 
their indiscriminate Aelre: 7 did, kata, atv, etc. Cf. Toor, 114. 

137. m writes the two notes as one. The reference to Homer is //, 5. 838. 
axpotévia m. F 

148 odv m, od Dind. (but odv ov may be correct; cf. schol. to 102). Probably 
here again two notes have been written continuously. 

149 (a). The Homeric references are to Il. 16. 233, 514, and 24. 308. 

155 viz. //. 2. 804. 

156 viz. 77. 7. 347: 

159 L0. 1. 37+ 

161 Qu. <tav> Sypoclwy? 

165 aya0q m, dAnPet Robortello. 
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6. 166 7 radr’...] Kad’ bmdkpiow dvayvworéov’ 7 as éy épwryice per 
veld ee hort hoe 

Aye ANE Gaal oupévw] tow TELXoV OVTL. . ; 

169 Kandlave pare ees Aakdtw Kara TpoTTy xal Tapayoyny. 

a. cwppdvev piorp(ara): Taira, To Tpoomimrely Tots Eodvois kai Boav. 
Taira ovv d mpdrrere prorioetay of ev ppovoivTes dvSpes. 

a. 170 yvodpn. . ) 

gl. evecTor] evdatpovia, evernpia. 

b. 172 ovx dutdnrov] od KabexTy. 

b. 173 deicaca] év BopvBors. 

el, 175 xdxny) Sedlav. : , 

b. Steppobncar’] Sid trod BoptBov én BeBArjxare. : : : 

a. 179 avyp yuvy Te: véos 7 yépwv. akalpws 5’ 4 Aéfis TO peraly prov. kal 
SnAot Tov ddAynbas Spyilopevov.—adrws. 3 kexiySvvevTat tT! Alexthy 
évrat0a +O peTaixpiov. yévous yap ovTos Tov avbpos kal THs 
yuvaikds, péoov GAdo elmev. el pt] dpa Tis Aéyou Ste opyitdspevos 
oltws eipykev. ws Kal mapa Apdkovtt re vopobéry. éxetvos yap 
imép Tod pdtv dpaptdvew dyot, kav Ootpakov q] TO atroxTetivay, 
kdv EvAov, Kav olSnpos, Kav XaAKés, cvvexBdddeo bar. 

b. 181 devoripa-x.7.d.] TOV &k Srjpov AevotHpa pdpov. 

b. 183 py BrAABnv Tiber] Tots trodttas Syrovdtt BopvBodtca. 

b. 185 edec’...] amodoyotvTar Sidi EopvBycay. oe 

mb. 187 sq. ovpryyes] vbpuyyes TA EVLA Ta pérov Tod Trepidepovs EvAou ToD 
Tpoxov Siamepatotvpeva’ TO Lev yap atrav éote Heya, TO 8 érepov 
pukpdrepov, GAAo 8’ ad tod Sevrépov pikpdtepov, Adyov Tov aihav 
TOY Tuplyyev pa ete 

a. EX(rpoxot: mepl ds EAlooovrat of Tpoxol. 

gl. 189 +tdatrvwr] Tov pr éovTeV pe Tpepety. . 

a. 193 pyxaviv cwrn(pias): ovKovy ovdé tpets pnXavnv cwtnplas teptioveat 
THv mWoALy evpycere. 

miextr. 195 mpddpouos] mpotpéxovea Tav drwy. 


b. dpyata] BaotAtkd, mapa THY apxry. 
mextr. 197 tviddda] tiv AlOwy * * 
b. tripdda] vipdda to TOV Todenlwy vos. 


6. 201 Wy’ trepéxocey adxdv] tva tH EavTadv adAxrv bmép pov exorev of Geol. 
a. 202 mupyov oréyetv ex (ecbe): TovTo evxerbe, Siapévery tov ta telxy 
tamhas, dore tO Sdépu oréyew Kal ae(pyev Tods trodeuious. 
miextr. 203 add’ obv Geods K.t.A.] els tHV Tpolav ydp rovotréy ti épatvero. 
mel. 204 Ndyos] éort. 
a, 205 prjwor’ nov kar’ ala(va): pdérote, dyolv, érl rod gnov Biov 
kataAelrovey trv modi ot Beol eipdv SE 6 Aloyidos tapd To 
“Oprpe ro ‘“Ociov Sicovrar ayava”—apd youv Td els TO aro 
ayelperBar dyava elpynKkeyv—rtyy oviv Tav Bedv els TO attTd ovva- 
Yyoyiv jwaviyyupiy tpayikwrepoy eltrev. 


166 Kad’ bmdKxpioty = ‘sarcastically.’ Cf. schol. to 567. 

169 (a) Tatra tots mpoomirrey m, which I emend as above. For absence of 
dy with proyoeav cf. 129 (schol.), 221; and for odv rog (schol.). 

172, 173- In the MS these scholia run év BopvBots ot KabektH. Corr. *ed. 

179 Several notes have been joined into one. For dkalpws Weil reads dxdpws, 
but the sense is met by ‘it is (in reality) out of place.’ tarép rod pySv dpapravew = 
‘to cover all the ground’; but there is no real similarity in the case, unless something 
has been omitted, ¢.g. <div Te rovTwv pérov>. At the beginning of the note véos 
7 yépwy is an attempt to explain re rGy weralxxuor. 

187 TOv avAGv TeV ovplyywy = ‘the several pipes of the syrinx.’ 

193 Taptotoat m, corr. m!. 

197 (m"') Weckl. thinks obppotay is the word: cf. 144. (6) wAHBos for vos 
schol. rec. Qu. vépos? It should be noted that both scholl. had the accus. wbdSa 
before them, or else we must suppose $» (nol) to have fallen out of each. 

202 dwA@s m, dodadas schol. rec. Qu. dwratws? 

205 I adopt Headlam’s treatment of rapa yotv...elpnkev as a parenthesis. 

For mapa +O ‘Oprjpo m has tape r3‘O. The reference is to Z/. 8. 298. 
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6, 208 dmrropevor] Yp- TUpopevoy. 
amrduevov] olov Kardpevov troAcuiw arupl. 

a. 210 meBWapxta yap éore THS evmpa(tas): mdévu Napmpas 6 Aloydtdos tiv 
TreBapy lav PyTEepa THS evmpatlas Bvdpacev, éndalvwv StL Kaddv 
fort TO TweBapyxeiv. meOdpevar ydp Kal al mdAcs Tots KpaTovow 
eoraciv. tives 8 avtl rod ed mpdocev. cwpatorout 8 Td 
TpaypLara. 

meapxia x.7.A.] yvodpn. 

6, 211 cwripos) ela Ards, yuvt, Atos cwrrpos. 

miextr. TwTHpos] TwoTiKTS. 

b, yw Twrijpos| oikelws txovea mpds Td cwLter Oar. 

a. 215 Kptpvapevav vedé(\av): tov pr) Suvdpevov cavTd pynxavyicacbar Kal 
BonOnoat 6 Beds dpGot. 

b. 216 oayia kal x.] TA els xpHow kal Ovolay Oipara. 

6, 218 cov & ai] tH yuvarkl. 

6. 219 dia Yedv] detrer SE erikovplav. 

mextr. 221 véueots] Hy dard cov pews. 
b. Tis Tdde K.T.r.] OVSels TadTA Spay Has ToLovoas pLOrCeELEV. 
6, 222 riuay x.7.d.] TO TYLav Tos caLoytas Peors. 

miextr. 225 moralyov] mpdoharov. 

b, 226 sq. axpomrokw k.7.d.] THY AkpoToALW TlpLov eos. 

6. 228 sq. u7...dprahifere] py apmaonre Td Opnveiv. 

6. 230 rovrm yap...] TatTa vopipa ” Apews. 

b, 232 pH vy dxovovo’...] Kav dkovoys, mpoomood py dkoverv. 

b. 233 oréver x.7.\.] OS KUKAOvVT@Y THY ToeALY Tov Todeplov oeleTaL, 

, oretv, m Mperépa yi. a 2 

a. 237 @ Evvréd\ea: Td KoLvov APpocpa Tov Beov, peTaopiKas. KuUplws yap 
7 TOV oTpatiwTay GOpoisis. TéAos yap TO Tdaypa. “Opnpos: 
“é@hOetvy és puddkwy tepov Tédos.” 

ad. 239 @eol roditar: rovs idStouvs Kal matpdous émikadotvvTar Beovs, py eis 
Sovdclay éprreceiv. 

b, 240 avr ot dovdois] Opnvotca SHAov Sti Kal Kpalovea od pas SovdAous 
trotets. 

6, 241 Bédos] BéXos viv tov médepov. PéAos SE wav ro BaddAdpevov. 

b. 244 radworoueis] Svodnpets Kalto. TaY Gyadpdtev éxopévn. 

6. 245 dyuyla x.7-d.] dd PoBov cvvapmatopar. 

b. 246 7éXos] yp. Adyov. 

a. 247 (1) d€yous dv ws Tax(icTa): A€ye, Hyol, Taxéws, Kal édy Suvarov 7, 
ysorona: cryav, y braKkovev. 

(2) yvdoopnar, dyoty, ci Svvardv pou trovety éotiv 6 Kkedevets. 

b. 249 ov dddos k.T-r.] OVX aTAaS éolynoev, GAAA peta dBov. 

a. oty, civ dAdo: éml tod wapdytos, dyct, aiyG* ody dAdots ydp 
TO cipappévoy tmelropar. 


208 The two notes are written as one in the MS. 

210 <Umakotovoat> may have fallen out from kal <tmakovoveat> ai modets. 
Otherwise kat may possibly mean ‘as a case in point.’ I do not perceive the point of 
tives...€0 mpdaoewv, placed here, as no other interpretation of evrpagias would suggest 
itself. Perhaps owrfjpos was so explained and the note thus belongs to the next line. 
See the second schol. (4) to 211. 

215 The lemma sic. 


218 2.e. TH yuvatkl Aéyer (yal). ; b a : 
219 8’ émkouplay m. Corr. *ed. This scholiastic 8 is well-known. 


221 (6) The note is misplaced in the MS, being written after that to v. 222. 
For omission of dv cf. 129, 169. [Otherwise the note to 222 should not have been 
written to riway, but as explanatory of rdde (221). In this case the order would be 
correct. ] 

226 7.e. there is apposition. ; \ 

228 1 Verrall, but schol. is supplying an object. 

237 viz. 7. 10. 56. 

247 (1) and (2) The two notes are written as one. 
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; = 
b, 250 oir’ dvr’ éxeivwy] TovTo paddov a mTpoeipn Hevea. érrawva. a 
a. Tour’ ay’ ékelvav: dvd’ av ddA\wv Svodrpov elpyKas TovTo PaAAov 
Tapa, cov aipovpar. r 3 4 
a. 254 Share cour : Sie rehes TOV ddovypov TOU TaLw@vos. bate ee 
povy TH AGnva, Salpov ovoy TrOAEBUKT], shodvfover, a mop 
Beots marwvifoveiy’ o youv Tountrs Gyo emt Toy Tpwia ~~ - 
ododvyf] wacat Abrivy xeipas dvéoxov, Kal emt Tey RiAAnVE 4 
‘tai 8’ ohddvgay Bvyarepes Te vuol Te. 7] Se Sidvova drhy . onc v 
ottws: ‘‘Kdpod” gyoty ‘“evxopnévov dkovtaca. ws 8¢, i 
vikyoas dol tporaa dvabycev tatrois Trois Beois Kal Ovotas 


‘ 


, 3 
mounoetv’ “ov yap patatas ovdé yovatkelas evxas éritedéow. addAd 


; ‘ Pane? 
mapa tais Ovotas Set oe dAodtLeLv ds eos * NVLKOv. 

b, 255 Ovorddos] évOovoractiKns. y a : ae 

a, QvordSos: THs Tapd tais bvolats yiwopévns, dd’ ms evidTe Kal 7 


> Lal > 
Bdaxxn. onpatver yap kal tovro kal ™myv kabapdy éoOyjra, as Trap 
Huvpuridy. 7 7 vevopiorar tots “Ednow év paxats. 1 @s vevo- 
piopevoy “EAAnot apd tds buvoias oodvferv. : — he. 
a. 256 @Odpoos pidois: To ydp evxer Oar Tois Beots Bdpoos eprrovet Tots pirots, 
modépiov 8 doBov <Ava>- tHv sdodvyjy enyyoato ey TH 
“‘Ntovea trohéutov dBov.”’ ig : ‘ 
b. Movea troreulwv PbBov] Sid Tay Toroitwy edx@v Avovca Tov 
Todeplwy ddoBov. ee : 5 , 
a. 259 008 am’ "Iopnvot Aéyw: dytl tou avy TO Iopnve: Kata oX7pa 
St 1 devi, olov Aéyw ote iv TO ‘Iopnvg. GAdAws” Katves eltrev, 
otk apibpa tov “Iopnvov, ds SyAov dvros STL Tira Kal éyypa- 
erat Tots Tipwpévors. . “ : i 2 
a. 260 eb EvytuxdyTwy K.T.A.] OUw otv atrois TaGgL, TOY TpaypLaTeY EUTYXwS 
droBdytey. 
b. 262 sq. aiudocovras] Aeltret pas, Nas érevxopar. i oes ; 
a. 263 QOnoev tpdrata: tapatnpyréoy Str ovdérm AV 7 Tay tpoTralwy 
dvopacia Kata Tov “HreokNéa* wore aveBiBaoe Ta kaTd Tov 
xpovov 6 AicyvXos. 
éxOnpaci: <yp.> érOjpara. 
oréYw po vadv] advabyow mpd Tov va@y Ta Addupa. 2 
b. 267 adyplos ropiryuacw] olov éxpoBrpact Tots Suvvapevors extrAnEar tos 


akovovTas. 
6, 269 éx’] y éml mpds Td éxOpois. i 
a. éyo 8° er’ dvSpas: éyd St ody euaut@ dAdAovs S$’, Gore téotiv aitds 


250 (a) Svodtipas rec. 

254 There has apparently been some confusion of order in compiling the scholion. 
The text itself is scarcely sound. For éowep Victorius writes kal, but the word may 
perhaps mean ‘as it were,’ ‘almost’ (ws eiretv). For avrots Weckl. suggests adrés. 
I have thought of do-ritats or dorikots for avtots Tots, but have not much confidence 
in the particular word. 

Toiyoey is due to Vict. (rovty m). In was 8€ the reference is to the manner of 
his prayer, as set forth in what follows. The passages of Homer are Z/. 6. 301, 
Od. 3. 450. 

255 (a) év pdxats explains Bofjs as the war-cry. 

256 (a) The text of the schol. runs...rots éAots. roheurov 8& dBov Try 
Sdodvyiv: enyjoarto x.7.A. If this is correct it is clear that the writer of the first 
part did not read Wovoa rodduoy PdBor, but e.g. Odpoos Piros KAvovet, mod€euLoy 
popov. In that case the latter part of the schol. comes from another hand. But 
I prefer to emend as above. 

259 The second explanation, though absurd =‘the honour of Ismenus is so much 
presupposed that it need not be mentioned.’ The writer seems to have read "Tounvor 
and to have misrendered dzd...déyw. 

260 This is written in the MS continuously with the preceding note. 

263 (0) So I read for the unintelligible éo@ypacty éoOrjpara avabyow K.T.d. 
[The notes are not certainly written as one in the MS.] 


269 (2) The compendium for elvat (or perhaps yevéoOat) was apparently misread 
as trtiv. Nevertheless the clause may be parenthetical. 
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ePSopos, avturtdras Tots wohenlois moujoopar tats érrad mridats. 
omeiow éyad tdEat Aoxayods ply 7 Ta Tpdypara KkaterelEn, Hore 
80 dyyétov cuxvav Edyew To oTpdrevpa. 

omepxvos Te kal...] Tovs ouvexeis <Kal> Katerelyovtas tiv dd’ 
Hpaov tEoSov. 

preyev] avamrec Bar. 

Méder k.T-d.] 6 vous’ péAet por, yolv, dv elev 6 "EreoKAys, GAN’ 6 
év hol pdBos ovK pepetv pe trovet Kal youxdtev. 

yelroves 5 kap8(ias): ai év rq KapSia wéptpvar avdmrover Tov év gol 
pada 1 Kapdia pov, pyol, 5é5o.xe Tov woAopkotvTa oTpatov as 

paKovra trip Tay veoroay tedetds. 

(1) tAexéwv: Tovrérri, vepopévov éerl tas Kadtas. Tatrny ydp 
héxos elev. olov tav év dpiopévw Tomw pevdvTwv Kal pre 
Suvapévey trracbar. 

Suoevvyitopas S& Sucevvytovs. mwavtpodov S& tiv TmeAcudSa hyoly, 
Ort wdvta td Spvea Amat Tov erous Tikret, 1 SE wepiotepa del Sid 
dvdkerat ty “Adpodiry. mepiotepa S& elpytar 7 meptood épaca, 
TAeovalovtos Tov T KATA TO pérov. 

(2) mdvrpouos] Sta tov PdBov tod SpdKovtos. 

Tol wév] ot todirar. 

audiBdroow] tTHS TYXNS SyAovort. 

apdtBdrorow: mdvrobev Baddopévors: 7] dpdorépwlev. 

idmrovow: pera BAGBys BddAAovow émiméwrovtes Tots toAltats pov 
Tv dKpideroav xeppada. 

Kaéuoyev7] dd Kddpouv ydp ot OnBator. 

motov 8 dpetperbe yalas meS(ov): dvti tot motoy oikynoete SatreSov 
évted0ev peraotdavtes; elpnrar St kal év Gloavnddpois Dodoxdéous 
ws ot Veol ad ths [Alou dépovow éml Tav dpov ta EavTay Edava, 
eiSores Ott GAiokerar. édv taityHv, dyol, tiv yHv Tpodate Tots 
troheplois, totav Bedrlova avtys ebpycere; 

tdpevoy medlov mpoelpyrar. 

tav Babdx8o(v’): otoy tHv evyeov taithv Katadelpavres els tivo 
Xwprcere ; 

TloceSav 6 yaujox(os): 4 Ott tTHS Dypas ovclas SeomdTs Tloradav, 
7 Ott ek THS Oardoons of SuBpor, dd’ dv ot xeluappor. 

TnOvos Te maides] motapol, ds awd Tod “(Keavod Kal Tbvos ad5ekprs 
avrov. 

mpos TAS’, & troAtodx(o1): dvTl Tod Sid Tatra. mpos Tatra ydp, d 
mroAirat Qeol, Trois pev tEw tod telxous “Axatots dtnv éuoujoate, 
Sorte avtovs Ta StrAa piar. TovTou 8 yevouévou mpds tpav mavu 
Gy vpvotobe mapa Tay TodiTay. 

morews plTopes] pPidAakes THS TdAEws. 

edeSpol re: evedpor. ordOnte cvvamtéov TH toiov dpelpere yalas 
aréSov. 

dfvydots Aut(aiow): Bud tds dEvOpnvyTous AuTds Tpov. 

mow] tHVvd’. 

dyvylay] am ’Oyvyou Bactdedovros ékei. 

dopds &ypav] Sid Sdparos aypevdeioay. 

Papapa] acbevet, edadpa. 

é @] Séxopev tov Adyov Ta Oprjvy. 


I have added <kai>. 

279 otov tov év... m. In the MS (1) and (2) are utterly confounded by the 
compiler, who writes Sveevvrjropas 8 Sucevvyjrovs, Sid tov poBov tod SpdaKovtos: 
ardvtpopov 8% x.7.-A. I have made the rearrangement above. 

285 (g/.) 
GpelipaoGe m, but corrected. : 

Headlam suggests that the notion had been commented upon in a lost note 

(e.g. at v. 102). I am inclined to suggest the reading dpeov teSlov : TpoapeTeov 

(i.e. mpoatpere’). Even dpetov: mA€ov tmpoatpetéov would be tolerable in a scholion. 
306 Tom, T® Wecklein. 


Written in the MS to ri yévwuae; (284). 
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a. 315 twmnSdv mAokdpwv: immnddv ayerat, tims imméwy ciperbar Tav 


TAOKGHOV. P 
inmnddv] peta avaykns* Kal ydp of tmmot dvayky Til érovrat. 
mel. immndov] Slknv trmov. 
mb. 318 datdos] elas. 
b. d\Aupevas] tropPoupévas. 
mb. putoOpbou] ék maons cvppiyots nAtklas. 


a. 320 (1) KAavrov 8 apritpdm(os): ef pev Sia tod Tr aptitporo.s, Tais 
‘ -~ -~ « 4 , ‘ 
vewortl tpameoats THS Tadikys TAtklas kal HBPyodoats: el SE Sid 

tov § dpriSpdrrois, tats dptt Speropévats. 


a. (2) rats 8 rapa thy dkpyv, dyoi, Siaxopevopévats Error kAav8pds* 
i] tats 8 StapePovoats tiv THs alxpadwolas 686v torat Sakpva. 
a. (3) @poSpdrwv: id Tay Gas aiTav Speropévwy trv 7Bnv mpd Tov 


VopiLav yapwv. 

b. 321 dtawetpar «.7-A.] StadeEacbat THY oTépyoiy Tov olknpdTev. 

a, 323 (1) th tov bO(pe(vov): Ti yap Set wodAd A€yerv; 6 mpoTebyNKws EvTUX as 
mpdcoe téoy TOU Lavros. 


a. (2) of redeutycavtes, pyot, kal pr Toatrns TmeipabevTes cupdopas 
dpewvov Huov mpdtrovcty. 
mel. mpo-] Teprocevet. 


mb. 328 mupdopet] Kalerat. 
b. 329 Kkamv@d xpaiverat] xadertepos yap 6 kamvos év tats tropOycerw. 
a. 330 Aaocddpas: Kuplws Td ériBerov “Apews elpyrat. 
b. 332 Kopkopvyal] tapaxat. kekwpoSnrar S& 1 Aééis. 
el. 333 opxdva] dvdaky. 
a. dpkdvy To OnpevtTikdyv Siktvov, 6 Kal capydvn KaXetrat. 
b. 334 pos dvdpds &’...] mapa ro ‘Opnptkov ‘‘dynp 8’ dvSp’ eSvomdArfev.” 
a. 335 Bdaxal 8 atpar(decca): él tov donpa Pbeyyopévav véwy THY 
BAnxyv eykev. taomep, dyol, td veoyva ovdérw THY hovyv 
évapBpov txovta arrayépeva mpds Tov Todenlwy aipaooerat, doe 
avtd dvapSpov davyv Kal dowep mpoPatddy mpoterbar: +d 8 
é—js BAaxal Bpéepovrat. 
a. 338 (1) Opatpoves: ovyyevets’ “EAAnves yap waves. 
a. (2) duatuoves] olov perd alparos yiwopevar. 1 TOY Suatovey Kal 
owvyyevav Kal é Evos yévous. 
mextr. 339 EvuBore] ovvavra. 
el, 341 E’vvouov] Kowevdv. 
gl. B41 sq. exew...freNuuévoar] NaPety BovdAcpevor. 
a, 342 ove petov ovt’ toov A*|: Std rovTou rods mAcovéKTas eudatver. 6 ydp 
pyite accov aipovpevos prite Td troy dalverar mAclovos dpeyo- 


HEvos. 
a, 343 tl &k tovd’ elkd(car): Th Set Vrovonoar && ToiTwy H mévOn Kal 
Tvpdopas ; 
b, 345 ddytver] TOV TYyXavovTa. 
mel. alo®s, 


315 I follow Paley in dividing the scholion into two parts. 26 twméwy should 
probably be either <domep > tro imméwv or else tpdtov trav. See mol. 

320 @ (2), ¢.e. KNavTov may belong to the former notion, or may look to dtametWar. 
In a (3) the addition of tw is quite in keeping with scholiastic notions of possible 
construction. Cf. toor. 

323 _ The notes are written as one. In (2) there is no need to write gaol. The 
subject is 6 xopds. In mol. I read weprocever for mepiood. 

$32 Veer AT Zinn 4OTe 

834) Wiz 27. a aya. 

335 Ishould suggest Sore yo (‘so that he means...’). 

338 (1) and (2) appear as one schol. in the MS. Pauw keeps them as one b 
reading <7> olov, but this leaves a repetition of the first part of the note by the third. 

. 345 (m'g.) The abbreviation, written over kupyjoas, is taken by Vitelli as aicOn- 


ras. It might be the barbarous passive atoOavOels io On8 ini 
Kupyoas (‘meeting the eye’). “ Dae dine mae 
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a. 346 mkpov 8’ Sppa Badra(unmédr\wy): mpd Oa Tov Twapévev drocTw- 
pévev ek TOV Baddpov. 

gl. 347 axpirdgpupros] dvapeprypévn. 

el. 348 yas déars] 6 Kaptds. 


mo. obridavois] avevppdvrois’ Td ydp ydvos Sdvos ot Awpteis. 
gl. 349 €év podlos| as érl vavaylors. 
a. (1) €v poBloror go(petrac): ereSy td Kipara %r0’ bre adéderav 


Tapéxerat tats moder, Sia yap aitay rd émirrSea d&yera.— 
TpoTukas S¢ pdbia elev Td ouvexy KivtpaTta Tav odeplov— 
tpocéinkev éritndes TO ovTiSavois, olov axpelors. 

a. (2) po®lowoiv: tats bBpirriKkats Kivrjoceot THY ToAEEiwv’ ToUTOUS ydp 
po%a pyoivt, émedr wodkepotow. ta ydp Kipara érwedy clowv: 
8.’ avtav ydp 6 mAods Td mpds TS {Hv KopiLwv Tats médecty. 

b. 351 sq. Onwides dé x.r-A.] petactacar eis Sovrclay olcover TY TOV 
Tmrodepiwy evyry. 

mb. evvav] ovo. 

6, 352sq. ws...bmeprépov] ws tod Todeuov Kpatrycavros. 

mb. 354 €dmis] pdBos. 

el. vixtepov Tédos] Gvtl TOU vUKTA, TepibpacTiKas. 

mb. 355 émippofov] avfyrtiKdy. 
mb. 357 mevdw) ayyedlav. 

a. 358 Xvoas 1od(Sv): peradopikas elev ta dkpa tay today. dAws* Td 
cuvexés Kivnpa tay ro8av tapaBdAws xvoas cimev’ Tod pévTou 
aEovos To Akpov To évTiOépevov TH XotwiKklS. xvon Kadetrar. 

a. 359 kal pny dvaf: kal pny atros 6 “HreoxAns émelyerat, dkovedpevos Ta 
Tapa Tov ayyé\ov Aeyopeva. 

a. 360 els dprixo\\ov] ws Tatra dptiws dkovodspevos, <> Sore koAARTAL 
ty Stavola tots dolv dKovcavrTa. 

b. aprixo\dov] év cvvady dppdsiov’ 7 Tov dptiws KohAdpmevov. 

mo. apr. ayyéou] @S Ta Kata pépos dpod dyyéAAovTos viv. 

a, 361 orovdy St Kal tod5’: 4 TovTov 8: arovdy ovmw Tédos Exe GAN’ 
émelyeTar’ TO yap amnpticpévov Kal Tédos exer, pe0” & ovK AAO 
TpakTéov. 

b. 362 Dédyoun’ av...) elas eb A€younl wor dv. 

a. 364 Tuders piv 48(n): aiderOels tad “Opnpikd éyxapia mpatov avrov 

Katahéye. o Aicyvdos. 

mb. a’. 
b. IIpocricw] IIpouris ofvrévws. 
b. 367 DeAuuévos] ervOvpav, mapa To Alarrw. 
b. 368 peonuBpwais] tore yap padiota péunvev. 

mb. 369 Oelve| romre. 

mg. Oikreldnv] tov “Apdidpewv. 

gl. 370 calvew] éxxdlvev. : 

b. 371 Tpets...\dpous] vewreptkoy TotTo, Tov Kpdvous 4 TpLAodia. 

a. 872 Kpdvovs xaltrwpa: olov ths mepikehadalas TO xalTrwpa. 

gl. 374 wmépppov] bmepyavov. : 

b. 376 év pwéow odker] ev TO péow TOD Gadkovs. 

b, 377 mpécBicrov dorpwr] Kal IltvSapos dotpov rov Atv dyer. 
migl 378 ddiwv] xalpev. 
mel. cdyais| mavoTAlats.... 


349 a(t) By marking tpomtKkas...odenlwy as parenthesis the difficulty of this 
schol. is eres : mee 

a(2 u. pyot <-ovety > ¢ 

3 Me a Tw Tohépw? (Tod wodewlov Heimsoeth). 

359, 300 (2) These notes are written continuously as one. I have separated 
them, accepting Paley’s emendation of the second (for ore Ko\ARoa TH Stavola 7 
Tots...) 

360 (4) Tov... sc. Noyor. $3 

362 Apparently meaning that ed is to be joined to héyoum. 

364 (mb) i.e. mparos. See schol. to 410. 
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a. 380 trros xadwav: otras acbpaiver kal omevder @s Kal trtros arohe- 
piotys oaAmuyyos dxotwv Kal érOupav trodépov elpyerat mpos Tod 
émBarov. 

a. 382 ly’ ae rly’ ovv dvtirdtes to Tudet; tls afids eat tmpo- 
teracGar tTHS éyyUTHTOS TavTNS; 

b. 383 depéyyvos] akiomeros éyyunris. s ; : 

a. 385 edd’ éXkomroid ylve(rat): TatTa apd *AXkalov- ob Titpdoke Td 
érionpa dda ovSt aitd Kad’ éavTd Svvapiv Exe, el py apa o 
dépwv atta yévouro yevvatos. 

mg. ov5 €Ax.] Hyouv ov TuTpworkel.... ; : 

a. 387 Kalvixra taityy av A€(yers): 6 vots, TadTHy Sé av déyets elvat voKra 
éml tHs domiSos, rdxa mpopavreverat TH hopodyTt OTL XwpyTE VITO 
vixta. émupéper S& Gomep enyoupevos ‘‘el ydp Bavowte ve em 
Oppaciy mécou.” ‘ 

mb, tax’ av K.7.d.] ‘dx’ dy atrn Wy vdE” elreiv Sherev’ Katvas Se elrrev 
“m dvow.” : 7 

a. 389 1 dvola: mapotutévws “Arrixas dvti tod dvowa: Sid 5% To pérpov 
ékérevev’ 6 8t vots’ tad & dvolas Tia yevopeva Taxa TaY Kak@V 
avtrots torat otpBoda. 

a. 393 xatros Kad? aitod] étt héper él THs domiSos vixta kal THY Tavoé- 
Anvov. 

a. 396 pad’ evyeyy te Kal tov Aloyt(yns): Kados dyrérafey Tov py Tots 
Wer avtod cupdwvodvta, add’ aAdSTpiov. 

a. 397 wmépdpovas Adyous: dytl tod trepnpdvovs: olov otre treprbava 
Aéyer Os 6 Tudeds, dAAGd Kal pice? Tovs trepndavors. 

m6. 398 alcxp&v] épywv. 


a. alcxpav ydp apyés: apyds éort TOV Kakav Adywv, 7 TaV Epyav~ 
iret S& ro pr elvar KaKés, 7 TO TpdTw 1, os “Opnpos, avTl Tod 
Sedds. 
mel, kaxds] Sedos. 
mel. 400 pifwu’] Td yévos. 
a. éyx@ptos: yvyiovos modlrns ék TOV oTapTev, ov Tay pera Kadpov 
ernrAv8 ov. 
a. 401 &pyov 8 éy Ku(Bos): év tots tod “Apews KvBots Kptvet attods 6 
aro ELLOS. 
a. 402 Alkn 8° dpalpwv: +d ths cvyyevelas Bixatoy oréAde aitov els Try 
paxny. 


6, 405 ws dixaiws...] St. Sikalws mpopdyerat THs TdAEws. 
b, 407 (1) pépous brép ditwy] ods wovotyrat imtp tav d{Awv ToAtTav of 
OnBator. 
(2) drép] 4 brip 8 wepicoy. 
gl. 409 ro’rw] T@ MedXavirrre. 
mb, 410 


380 Qu. dkovoelwy ? 

382 éyy’tnTos may= ‘neighbourhood’ (viczvifatis), but Weckl. suspects it to 
have arisen from some confusion of rvAns and éyyunris. 

385 édv qf 6 (é.c. eavmio) m, yévotro Wecklein. Dind. simply omits 6, Paley 
reads dvyp 4%. 

387 (a) Oppacw for 6@@aduots proves the caution with which scholiastic evidence 
must be received. 

(7b) xKawas *ed. The word is not legible. Ejather this or t8(ws suits the sense. 
Weckl. gives kaddas. 

398 (a) Adywv 4 Tov Epyww m, corr. *ed. (7 Weckl.). 

401 z.e. he plainly reads” Apews and explains épyoy as 6 mé\emos. 

407 It should be obvious that these two scholl. (written as one in the MS) are 
inconsistent with each other. The latter offers a good specimen of the scholiastic 
notion of classical style. 

; 410 2.e, devrepos. The writer of this keeps marginal count of the seven. Cf. 
304. 
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a 411 ylyas 68’ dddos: mdvu pryropikds 6 Aloxidos’ pynropiKdy 8 A€yo, 
OTav Tois Propet Adyos Hrou érawveriKds 7 PeKTLKds Tepl TYWY dio 
Tod pév a ely eravov yf woyov, trapadelarnrar Tod éralvov. 
Tavnyupikdy S€ Kal Spind mepl tod Tudéws Néywv, odk eimav Sri 
ylyas tor (7) ylyaow Spoos, Kamavéa 8% éykwpidtov Kal rd 
péyebos avtod, dyot ‘ylyas 58’ dAdos.” dalverar ody Ste evéAurrev 
év tots wepl Tud€ews eiaety Sti ylyas éoriv 7 ylyacww dSpotos. 

Tov mapos|] ToD Tv8éws. 

b, 412 pelfwv] ‘“Tu8evs tor pixpds piv env Séuas, dAdd pax nts.” 

a 415 ot8& tiv Atés: od8§ tov Tod Aids oknTov els yay KaTevex Oévra— 

7 avtot Tod Avs didovekyioavtos—eproday yevér Oar adr@ déyer. 

a 419 eer SE ojpa: 1 St domls aitod onpetov exer dvdpa yupvev Aapmdba 

Bacrdfovra Sid yepav. 
Aawmras dud XepGv...] €v Tats xepolv atrod dvd’ Srrdov otca 1 Aapards. 
a 424 Kal rode Képde képS(os): mpds TO petvar TO viKHoaL’ TodTO ydp értt 
KépSeu Képdos. 

a, 434 dyijp 8’ ér’ atta: dvtl rod dytiréraktar’ Kal el dyav éotl paviddns 
tov Aoyov 6 Kamavets, dN Spas dkivytos To Tapactipate 7 
Svvapis tod Tlodvpdvrov dvOéotynkey pydtv SeSorxvia. 


el. oTomapyos| Taxvds eis TO adeiv. 
ad. 436 depéyyvov dpotpy(ua): tkavos dpovpety trv trarplda. 
eg. pep. Ppovp.| dEidpaxov mpdos pvdakny. 


a. 437 “AptéuiSos evvolaicr: ws tod IloAupdvrov tepéws dvtos ths “Apré- 
pidos. ddiépwrar 8 TH Aptéuds 7 Tov OnBalwv: Sia TodTo otv 
ovTws éyer. evvolats ovv THs “AptépiSos kal Tov dAAwv modtod- 
Xov Bear. 

b. 440 xepavvod x.T.d.] TO &K TOD Kepavvod Pédos. 

mextr. 441 mwikdv é6wNlwy] twapPeviKdv KabeSpov. 
migl. 443 éxamdéa] éxBadetv. 

ad. 444 kal pv rov evredOev Aa(xdvra): Tov dro TovTOU KAnpwlévTa’ Tpitw 

yip T@ “Hredkd\w <éEndOev> 6 KAnpds dd Tod Kpdvous, év w TreEpt- 
otpébavres éxArjpouv. 
7. 

6, 447 Nytornoi] otto Kkadovpévats. 

gl. 448 durvuktipcw] tots xadwois. 

a. év dparuKtypow: <Gpumuktypes> ol kopudiotypes, TA mpopeTwm(dia 
kuplas. viv 5é Aéyer Tots xaAwvots, tv’ 4, Tods Lartrous Oupod mArpers 
mepl Tovs Xadwovs dvakdprrety Kal mepidyery, 75n BovdAopevous 
elvat mpos Tats midats. 

b. 450 BdpBapoy rpdrov] amnvy jxov. TH érel Hy TOpry— Boat. 

miextr. 452 ceonudaticra] *« » « exer onpeta. 


411 mapa tiwav Sto m, corr. Dind. Later m has mds éotiv ylyacw dpotos, 
corr. Heimsoeth. The portion still corrupt evidently contained mapadelry 8€, and 
ératyov (without 7 Wéyou) can hardly be correct. _Either wapadelry 5€ Tt TO Etépw 
(or €rropévw) or trapadelary S€ Te avtod ews emi tod B would give the sense. 

412 Jl. §. 801. 

419 I have divided two notes which had become joined. 4 

437 The writer may have had access to the epic. ottws=‘in the way above.’ 
The second ody is like that in schol. to 102. The second part (as printed above) is 
probably an independent note. The writer evidently read ovv 7’ d\dwv Gear (of rec.). 

444 é€qAOev add schol. rec. *éErjAa’ would be nearer to éemndnoev. 

448 (a) I have added <dpavxtypes>, which was easily lost (although see 665, 

79, 741). Later m has wAnpys, corr. schol. rec. ; ade 

450 The text is corrupt. Schol. rec. has deel for émel, and this might suggest 
elwOe, but the error may be deeper. Perhaps the schol. considered the obpryé a rude 
or barbarous instrument, and the true reading may be dwnvy xov, 7 elwbev 1 cdpryE 
Body. I had once thought of 9 Tepouky cipry§ Bog. 

452 Probably an adj. has been obliterated answering to ob muxpov rpédmov (e.g 
peyadompern). 


Docc: 15 
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a. 454 otelxer mpds éxOpav mipyov: ovk elev Tpds Totov mipyov" peydhws 
oty dyow mpos Tavta mupyov. — ~« Aig mee ee 

a. 465 <kal $v’ dySpe> kal moAtop’ er dom(8(os) : TOV pépovta THY aomlda 
kal Tov éyyeypappévoy ty dom(Si, Kal Td éw’ domldos TOALT LO 
ypacéev. . ' ie 

a. 467 Képrat’ ém’ dAdw: Aéye GAAOV KoprsSy, pnde drokpvyy He <TE> TOY 
dAafoverav. 

migl. 471 vu] avtods. 
b. 472 veuérwp] 6 Trav Stavéporv. 


mb. 473 8. Pe a : bd 

a. yelrovas midas txwv: adv elev. yelrovas otv mvAas <txav>, éyyus 

TavTas teratat dua Box. iar ae 

“Oykas ’A@dvas] tds tHS “A®nvas tis ‘OyKatas, dd’ tis Kal ai mohat 
"Oykatar. 1 8 icropia avtn. “Ayrvwp 6 Tipios raidas trxev 
tpets, Hipaanv, Kddpov kat Kittka. trys 8 Evporns bro Avs 
dpracbelons o PoiviE drécredey ert {ry THOW TavTys TOUS raidas, 
kal et pr) evpovev, mpocérate prj éraviyjKev. 6 odv Kadpos dav els 
“EdAdba kal pr edpav eis AcAhovs WA8ev CpaTicav Tod KatagTain. 
6 8& Beds elmev ait@ petd Td do Tod tepod eEeAOciv TO evpeBevTe 
dxohovbeiv. etpéOn Bods: rkodovGa. AAGev cis OrjPas, dArcbev 4 
Bods, kal 6 pév Kubpos kel @knoev, Cbvoe SE THY Bovv "AOnva, kal 
tq Alyurtia dovy taitny éripnoey éxet "Oykav. d8ev ows Kal 
at riAat @vopacOncav. dro 8 Kduxos Kudtxta. 

b. 475 ‘Inouédovros cxfua] mepippactikas 6 ‘Immopédav, péyas av kal 
KaddAucroy txov oxTpa. 

a. 416 ddw 8 TodATy: GAws eotl Kupiws, Stay vey tepl TOV TALoy éxKav- 
Bévtra Aevkd galynrar kal év KUKA@ Tod HAlov yévyTat. viv dé 
déyer TOV Potfoy Kal tHv Klynow THy cvvexy THS domidos: Eppi—a 
ovdv, pynol, Kiioavros Kal ov Wevdy Ayo. oO BE Toijoas THY 
dom(Sa kal tad onpeia attns ovK HY, ws EoLkey, evTEAr|s. 

mb, 478 6 onuaroupyés] 6 Ta onpeta Eyypdas TH domld:. 

a. 480sq. Tudov tévra: arace St rl tHs domidos Tov Tupava adrévta Sid 
TOU OTOHATOS TOV Tip mvéovTOS KaTVOY HéAava Tov adeAdov Tod 
tmupds. aldAny St tHy evklyyntoy Kal Taxetay. Kado 8 elrrev, érel 
civertt TO Tupl 6 KaTVds. 

b, 481 péd\awav] tay mapaddtwv éy xadk@ Aaprpe@ SelEar pédav. 

mextr. 482 Kiros] 7 doris. 
mepldpouov] KukNwbév. 
dpewy...rporndagicta] exer Lwypadynpévovs Sets trepiremAcypévovs.. 
mol, mepldpomoy Kitos KUKNou] TO OTPOYYVAOV TOU KUKXoOV. 

a 482 sq. (1) mep(Spopov Kitos: Td Xdpynpa THs domiSos. 1] St mepidpépera 
THs doiSos Kikhw ddlwy els EavTods dvTiKpUS dpwvTwV Kal éyrTe- 
twAeypévov Ta TéEAN exer eyyeypappéva. 


454 peyddws refers to ov uixpdy Tpdrov. Any fort which he attacked would fall. 

465 Itis evident that the scribe meant his lemma to include the words supplied, 
but after writing the first kal he proceeded from the second. 

467 Either <tt> must be supplied or we must make two sentences, viz. déye 
GAAov KoprrdSy* pySt<v> drokpvpy. Schol. rec. has kal pySiv. m writes 
dAafoviov. 

473 m has yelrovas odv midas éyyis Taras. The writer thought it necessary to 
explain maplerarat and the construction. 

476 ékkavOévra m. ékra@évra schol. rec. The right word may be still to seek. 
(Perhaps eg e€adévra. ) 

480 0” wip mvéovTos m. 

481 Probably the compendium for éorly has fallen out after mapaSdtov. 

482 (mextr.) I have divided and ascribed the three notes, which in the MS are 
meaninglessly written as one. 

452 sq. The three scholl. are written in the MS as one. The jumble is remarkable 
(...rd TAM exer éyyeypappéva mpds td Té\y. 1 domls k.t.A.). I have distributed 
them according to the sense. éyyeypappévov m, corr. rec. 
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a 482 sq. (2) mepldpouov] pds td, tédy. 


a. (3) KuTos...KUkhou] 4 dams 1 Kolhyn mpds TE yaotpl Tot KaTéxovTos 
auTiVY ovcoa. 
b. opewy] Tos ynyevets Spakoytdrosas eypawev. 


mextr. 483 (1) KotNoydoropos KiKdov] OAy yap | doris mepiepys Kal Koln. 
(2) mpoondddiorar] +mpoovmrepdatveran. 
gt. 484 eos] euparrs. 
mexir. 490 dvox mor] Svoxelpepov. 
b. 491 ‘YmépBios Svopa Kvprov. 
mextr. 492 xpé0n| mpoexplOn. 
mextr. 492 sq. Oéhwy é&arophoa...] Pwv yvavar ta THS olkelas TUXNS. 

a 495 “Epuis 6...) td dro tHS THXNs ‘Eppa dvadépovory. 

a 497 sq. oeutous...Jeovs] Tos Peovs <ots> év Tais domlar hopotor. 

a. 500 cradatos] évidpupévos. 

el. 502 mpocdireca] oixelwors. 

a. 503 mpos rév kparovvTwy] tot KpatodvTos éopiv Ards, od Kal Td onpetov. 
mgl 508 dytituroy] évavttov. 

a. memoba xK.T..] muorevw atrodetofar tov txovTa ev TO odker TOV 

€x9pov tod Ards Salpova. 
mool. 512 idwew] ple. 
mb. 513 € TlapQevorratos. 

gl. 520 KadXlapwpov] KaddurpdcwtToy. 

a. avdpomais avip| 6 vewotl eis dvdpas Tehav, 6 ev TadiKy AtKla 
avSpetos. kadAlrpwpos St dvtl Tod everdas, eel 1) rpwpa ws Sifts 
€otl vews. 

I) @pas] THs tar8uKxys. 

2) +rapbicews weruKvopevn. 

a. 523 6 & wudy «.7.d.] ov cbudovoy TH KAyoe THS TaplEvov TO dpdynpa 
éx@v, GAN’ opdv. 

@. 526 dvecdos] érrerdy, OtSltrovus éwlyn TH pyTpl Aioas To alvitypa THS Upryyds. 

a. 534 “Apkds] "Avtipaxos pyolvy “Apyetov airév, otk *Apkdda. 

b. 6 dé ToWad’] ToLovTds eat olov éys eltrov. 

a. 535 érotxos] dkovcovov Pdvoy Spacas 6 [lapPevorraios eis "Apyos epvyev. 

a. 587 ef yap TUxoev] eOe yap mapd Oewy tUXoLev erratlws wv dpovotow 
dvoolwy kal dAafovevovtat, érl Tdv domlSov Koutacpata éxovres. 

a. 641 dkouzros x.7T.A.] ddAo oddtv | crwmay peév olSev, TH 5é xerpl modepeiv: 
TEPLPPATTLKaS, TohePLKwTATOS ExTLV. 

a. 543 ds ov édoe...] bs ToVTOV TOV Koptov epé-e. TGV mpdkEwv dtrodéovTa 
py ecw muddy yevér Bar. 

a. 545 Onpos x.7.d.] TOV pépovta THv Udlyya. 

6. 646 péuperac k.T-r.] 4 domls, 4 Uply—, BadAopevy TH dard TaV Sopatwv 
Kpovc pa. 

b. 550 Xdyos] 6 Adyos 6 do Tay Trokenlwv 6 ddafoviKds. 

b. 551 rpixos...7dbkapos] kata tmeplppaciv 7 Opié. 

6b 

b 


a. 522 ( 
( 


552 peydda...tkdiwy] peyddka moaypatra aKkovev. 
. 554 rovcd’] tods todeplous. 
mb. rs 
a. 556 Apudidpew Blav] "Apdidpacs “Oikdéovs tov Meddprodos tod “Apv- 
Odovos rod Kpnféws tov Aiddov tov” HAAnvos tov Aids, pntpds 5¢ 
“Yareppyjotpas. 
b. 557 ‘Opuorwicw] dard ‘OporwtSos tHs Ovyatpos NuBns. 


482 sq. (4) sc. 6 onuaroupyés. 

483 Again the two notes are written continuously. For tmpocumespatverar | 
would suggest mpooevidavrar. 

497.  <ovs> add. Schol. rec. iets ; 

508 (a) Since the note seems only to explain the construction, 1t 1s possible that 
the original schol. had ...76 éx@pdv tod Avds dépas. f 

522 (2) Perhaps (1) tappvs: tapdéws’ (2) TeTUKVOBEVT. 

534 (6) z.e. making an independent clause of 6 6€ To1d00 avyp. 


I5—2 
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a 6559 
a. 6561 
gl. 
db. 
of. 564 
Qa 565 
6. 867 
a, 568 
@  o%1 
a. 574 
a. 576 
6. BIT 
a. 580 
4. 582 
a. 583 
a. 584 
mol, 
a. 587 
a. 588 
a, 
a. 594 
6. 599 
a. 600 
etl. 602 
a. 604 
a. 605 
6. 606 
a 607 
Qa 614 
Qa 616 
mb. 618 
el. 622 


61 (a) 


b) The 
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dvSpopdvrnv] émel tods Médavos dmékretvey tatSas “AAKdbovv kat 
Avxavyéa. ‘ F 

"Bpwvvios Renna éredy érnpdcaro Oidirovs pb atparos Brave 
pacbar adrovs THy Bacthelav. tavrny odv tyv “Epwwov + émorrevet. 

KAynThpa] varnpéryy. 

mpbamo\ov | tepéa. ; ; Ras 

mpoarodov pévou] Tov aktobdvyarov’ 7 TOV TUPTPAKTOPA AVTOU. 

éLumruttwr tbvoua] avarTicowy, éTupLodoyev. : 

rotvou’ évdarovuevos] es Sto Starpay To Svopa rod Ilodvvetkous, Td 
Todd Kal TO vetKos. 

} Totov épyov] Ka’ vroKpioty. 4 ; 7 : 

(1) Néyew pedvorépars] Tots ped” pas torepov A€yerw TadTa kadov 
éotiv. 

(2) Aéyew] wore trepl cod éyer Bar. ; 

unrpobs Te whyhv K.7T.A.] TA Sdxpva THs TatplSos rola TraAvores Tiwpla ; 

Tivde miavd xOdva] Kepavve ydp oxroGeioa BaBev avtdv, 

ovk driuov] ovK ayevvy. odTos ydp éket Katarrofels tro THS NS 
torepov petrd Oavarov éuavTevev. 

yp. edkukXoy vépov. 3 yom 

Badetay ddoxa.. | Babetav oy Tv ddoKa a dpevos, e& ts abdpds 
verat Adyos. otto 6 ITAdtww ev tH IloAtrelg daredeEato. 

dvrnpéras] TpoTikas os érl vavpaytas. ‘ 

dewds bs...] Svokatépyacrtos ydp éoriw dotis Tovs Beovs Ting. 

Ewadd\docovros| ovvayovTos’ amd peTadopas Tay Tas cvvaddayds 
kal td ovupBddrata trorovpévwv. 

dpvidos] THS TYXNS 7] THS pPavretas. 

kaprds ot Kokuoréos] OvK Ggtos Kopiler bat 6 Kapmds avris. 

drns dpovpa] Adpyns xwploy’ 4 T@V Tovnpay diAla. 

youn. 

Tavrov Kupicas...] oloy ody avtots Bnpabe(s. 

sqq. ia...relvovor] Tots 6ppaor tH Bla. 
Sqq. mou Thy waxpay...] érl ayy els“ ArSny drouklav EXkvoOyoerat 

podety tHv évavtiay tH els” Apyos. 

ope] adtov. 

unde mporBareiv] aA’ as pdvTis TO TéAos elSas ovK els KlvSvvoV 
éautoy Kabyoet. 

el Kapros Eora...] eb pve dAyPaav Td povrevpa <Kal> qapérerar 
Kapirdés. el rats tov “AmddAAwvos pavtelats TéXos Eve. 

H Néyew)] Tapadtatevktixds dytl rod Kal, kal A€yew td ka(pra. 

Aacdévous Blav] mepippactikds Tov Aacbévy Tov loyxupdy. 

redetd’, ws.,.] éreredetre Strws EvTUXT, TA ato Tod ma ie Kaka dro 
THS ys éml rods ereOdvTas TpétrovTes. 

mipywv & &xrodev...] dmroBaday § attods 6 Zels tw trav tTayxav 

_ Siadbelpecey kepavyo ert rats midats. 

{ 6 TloAvvel«ns. 

émetiaxxdoas] éxBonoas. 

ANGomwor mady’...] emiviktoy matava éreadaddEas peta laxys. otrws 
kal 6 “Iakxos Aéyerat mapd tds laxds Tdv pvoupévoy. 


59 Avkoréa Butler. 
émvoréd\de Paley. 
gi.) Though written over xAnripa, is better suited to rpdc7odor. 


second note é is written to v. 563, where it has no meaning. 


508 ‘The text is sound, and only a proper division into two notes is required (so 
also Headlam). 


580 I have written d8pds for dvSpds (m). Cf. schol. 12. The passage in Plato 


is 362A. 
600 sq. 


Construing riy waxpay rdw morely cvyKabeAKve Ojoerat. 


605 Ihave added <Kal>. 


616 StaGepet év m. 


622 (a) 


rds is added by m!, 
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6. 623 col Evudéperda] cverival cor kal hovetoat, drobavav éyyvs. 
a 626 sqq. Toir’ dure...) tatr’ ody duTay 5 alba yevér Bar tos Ocods 
emevxerat tmavtehas TH Bia avrod 6 Llodvvelkys. 
a. 629 edkvkAov] yp. ebBerov, tv’ yf eiBdoraxtov’ Oeivar ydp Td dvadaBetv 
Aéyovow "Arrikol’ Kal Orda UWevro dtl tod dvéAaPov. 
a extr. onpelwoa. 
6. 631 revxnorhv] owXirny. 
b. 638 dyvdpi r@de] dvT’ <Tod> epol. 
Knpuxeupatwov] dv darryyeAa. 
a. 639 vaveAnpeiy] weprérev, TeppovTiKévar. 
a. 640 © Geouavés] & Ocots empawopeve’ ertrtpatedy ydp marp(S. Kal 
Tatpwots Qeois. 
gl. 644 rexvwOG] avémOq. 
645 erwviuw de Kapra] wavy yap To <Svopa> érdvupov TH pidoverkia. 
a. 647 xXpvodrevkra ypaymata] ovk elmev Beds 4 dvOpwros, dAAd TA xpvTa 


Yedppara. 
b. 648 ¢dvovta] prvapodtyra. 
mogl. golrw] pavia. 


651 duydvra unrpidev oxbrov] dvTi Tod yevynPévra. 

a. 653 gvdd\oy7] od ydp dOpdws ierar, GAAd cvdAdéyerar Kar’ dAlyov, 

b. 654 +pocetde kal k.7.d.] eldev avtov Kal éhidnoer. 

Alkn «.7.X.] dvtl <tod> ode év pid nrckia empaké tr Slkarov. 

a. 655 od év marpeas...] Kal pev Sr) ovdt El kakwoe THS TaTpwas Xwpas 
éyyds attod tora: 4 Alkn. 

mol. 656 viv] avryy. 

a. 665 dpynv] Tov tTpOTroYV. 

T@ KakioT’ atdwuevy] TO AdEAD@ cov. 
kako’ avdwpévy] BAarhynpovipevos. 

é. avdwudvw] vre cov. 

el. 667 és xetpas EdOciv] tarohepous dveheiv. 

a. 667 sqq. alua yap Kabdpovoy k.7.r.] KaBapov TO aipa Toy dAAnAOKTOVOty- 
tov Eévev éy trodépots, TO 8’ adeAhoktovety dvTiKpuS dovéwy epyov. 
dmepBardv 8€ oti, tv’ 4, alpa ydp KdPapow ovdk émidéxerar, Stay 
adSeAdol avroxrovor yévwvTat kal ovTws aiTav 6 Odvaros yévnTaL. 

gl. 668 €éddeufrs. 

. 669 otk gore yijpas...] StatavTos taicOycetar To placa TodTo. 

a. 670 elmep kakdv dé(px): eb SAWS TIS dtvxXEl, Kadov Td Biya aicxdvys. 

a. 671 (1) povov yap KépSos: 1 evKAeLa. 

(2) mdvov yap Képdos k.T-d.] ev KépS0s TO adTov éxSiKnoaL ddikovpevov. 
édy St dvexSlknros droldvy, evexd ye TOV els avTOV yevopnévwv KaKGv 
Kal aicxpav adokos. 
mo. (1) povov yap Képdos] TotTo yap pdvov Td &v Képdos. 
(2) dorw] TO épery Kakov SyAoverr. 
(3) Té8e kaxdv Kal aioxpdv. 

el. 672 Kaxay] Sedov. 

626sqq. Tovtwy obv avtay m, corr. Kirchhoff. m read fig in his text of Aeschylus. 

629 An ignorant note, and therefore small warrant for ed@erov. 

638 Written as one note in the MS. 

645 I have added <évopa>. ’ 

665 (a) The three notes (which I have separated) are written as one. Brarpn- 
poupéve schol. rec., but scholiasts sometimes take the nom. direct from a lexicon: cf. 
6 ik 

ele amondepwtous Wecklein. Qu. modépo or Trohepotyras ? or read dvadaBetv ? 

667 sqq. KaSdpovoy m for Kd@apowv, and avtdkroves for avToxrovor (Dind.). 
The latter part of the note seems to imply that the writer strangely interpreted as 
alua yap Kadpovov—(dvdpotr &’...avroKrdvos)—ovK ore yipas K.T De 

668 Written to 669. 

669 Qu. (dva)vearOnoerar ? mae. , 

671. a (2) Qu. d8ofos <torar> or ddofyoe? (1) and (2) are written as one, 


but they are evidently independent in origin. he / 
m6 (3) apparently means ‘ (but) the course proposed is...’. Qu. r68e <8&>...? 
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b. 677 irw K.T-Ar.] olov eiotoxws Xepatérbw. aoe ! , 

a. irw Kar’ ovpov: dmitrw Kat’ ev@eiay Tov Koxvrov kvpa—odros be 
motapds eis” ArSou, ob topOpeds 6 Xdpwv—éreby) Tay Td yévos TO 
Aatov KexArjpwtat tovtw, bd Tov Ardhdwvos porn Bev” Aron- 
Awvos SE elrrev, érrevBr] adtds pév éotiv kafapds kal dplavTos Kal pr 
Kolvwvelv TH yuvatkl tmapryyeAev, odTor S& Kal Taprkovray Kal 
<ovv>eyévovTo dvdpws. a Phe 

a. 679 dpodakys a” dyav: 1 dAoyos dyav émBupla TAPOPHG, 7] TLKPOY TOV 
kaprrov txovoa, els TO avToKTOvEly TOUS dvbpas dblkou elveKev 
alparos, tv’ 7, Ste péAAovew of ddeAfpol dAAnNAovS avatpety. 

gl, 683 dkdavcros] dovpradéo, dvahyrrots. i . . 

a. 684 déyovra képS0s: KépSos pot troTiBepévy TO mpoTep|oat droKTelvayTa 
q vorepjoat. ; x 

a. 685 GAAd od pr ’sroTpi(vou): Kadas yap mpdtas ov vopicbyoy pavdros. 
ot ydp 1 tiv doBepdy txovea alyiSa “Epwwis eis tov olkov éxelvou 
doer, od of Geol Ovolas mpoodéxovTat, dvtl rod kaSapds tds 
Xetpas exovtos. 

b. 686 €0 Kupioas| eitvxnoas, ed mpatas. 

b. 687 dbuwv] katd Tav Sdpwy Tov dclov dvBpds. 

+otr’ av] éclov dvSpds, od ot Seol tds bolas S€éxovrat. 

a. 690 xdpts 8’ dd’ qpav: Tv drddctav Nav év xdptTos péper AapBdvovotw" 
7] pera Odvarov tows evkdelas Tevédpefa. GAAws* peTA BdvaTov, 
dynotv, ai mpdtes trav dv@pdrev Savpdtovrat. 

a. 691 Ti ody...] rl ody odyxl yevvatey TL Spdcavres droBavovpeba, tov ILoAv- 
velkn ws doeBh dveAdvTes, GAAd koAaKevopnev Tov Odvarov Kal odxl 
Xepotpev mrpds avTov; 

miextr. 692 mapéotaxey] éxetvos. 
miextr. 693 +avTporata] dvatpertikas. 

el 696 Karevyuara) at dpal. 

a. 697 évuTvlwy K.T.r.] ds TobTo & Tots brvois haytacbels, Sti 8.’ alparos 
atte torat TOY XpHEaTev Savon. 

gl. 698 dSarrpior] peptoral. 

a. 700 dvdyy tls: dvioiwwa Kal teAecOnvar Suvdpeva. 

gl. 101 ép’ EBdduats] B0a 6 Tlodvvelxns. 

6, 703 Tiua] TYnwpetrar’ 7 ev Epwrroet 6 Adyos. 

a. 104 ov« dvSp’ omdlr(nv): Ene dwAlrHv dvta od xpr} orépyety TO UpéTepov 
¥rros. ov Xp ydp {nTelv mepl dyabys 7 Kakys vikys. 

GamOn eevee tdv w@de(cloxov): S€éSoika try Tots olkous ddaviLovcay bedy 
*Epwov, ovdtv txovoav Seots opotov’ mas ydp eds ayaSoroids. 

b. 108 ov Pots duolay] Beol ydp Sorypes edwv. 

mb. 109 mavadnOn Kaxduavrw] & ydp vikTwp mwapeKedevoato, kal yéyove. 

a. mavahnby Kakopa(yri): tHv él Kakots dAnPeiovray. d ydp eliev 
vikTwp, Tatra éyévero. 

6. 710 sq. evkralay...redoa] Hv émnitato Oidlrous redéoar tds dpds. 

@ 718 TrarSodérwp ie chee TadtTa mapoppa. SyAov St Sri év rats alxpado- 
olats ta mada dvaipetrar. droKopirtikads 8& ty Epwiv ”Epw 
eltrev. 

677 By making a parenthesis the construction is cleared. The schol. makes 
kOua the subject. 

els “AvSov is late Greek for év"Acdov. 

éyévovro m, <ovv>eyévovto *ed., éye(vavto Wecklein. 
' 679 The schol. here may be a congeries of separate notes, ¢.g. (1) duodaxis ayay 
ipepos| droyos dyav émBupia, (2) eforpiver] mapopya, (3) mikpokapov] 1 TukKpoY TOV 
kaptov éxovora (a culling from the lexicon without regard to the case, cf. schol. to 
665, vith (4) dvdpoxraciay redetv] els ro adroxrovety. But the whole distinctly 
suggests that o? was absent and that mixpdxapros was read. m has els ravroy ody. 
I provisionally adopt Headlam’s correction. 

685 edo m. 
aie ee (a) The notes are written in the MS in the wrong order, viz. to 700, 

’ it 

713 Tatra mapoppa: 7.c. the schol. supplies an object to érpuve. 
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a. 714 sqq. _bévos St KArpous erivopd: mountikas mdvu Tatra 6 Aloytros° 
TOV yap Siakopasce kal UkvOukdv olSnpdv hyo tadra mpdrrewv. 
gTerwpatotroinkey yap tov o(Snpov, bv hyo ovTws Tatta Kivetv 
Kata tov walidwv tav td Xpripara Sdoacbar Bovdopévav kal Bid 
Tatra TokepouvTay, ovTas ovv, dyol, pepl{er Tots matol TovTots 
Kal omen darokAnpot ovxl media peydda, GAAd mavTeAds pikpd, 
Suvdpeva HOva avTaV TA THpaTa XwpyoaL wenTwKdTa, STav 
PEVTOL AUTOUS KTAVwoL Kal 7 TaTpda avTaY Kévis ly Td alpa, tls 
av TO pYToS aUTaY dtoKabdpaL; 7, Stav 6 erepos dtroKTelvas adTés 
(hog, tls aitov Kabdpy Tov picous; 

a. (721) émeday x.7.d.] eév, yoy, } watpla yy my Td adrav alya: evOev Kal 
avtToxOovas hapév. : 

migl 714 érwwud) pep (lcer). 
mgl. 718 diampdas] érikAnpooas. 

bd. duamjAas omdcav Kk.T.d.] TAahov potpay dropepicas adTois. 

migl 719 émuKkekAnpapévov. 

b, 722 (1) avroddaixra] avtol éavtods hoveioavtes. 

(2) T@ éavTdv cB pw éavTods tpdcavres. 

b. 725 ris av...] tls dv evpebeln; tis adtods éxAVore TOD TOLovTOU pido patos ; 

b. 728 madavyevy...rapBaclay] tv mahatdv wapdBacw: mapéBn yap Tov 
Xpnopdv rod “ArdAAwvos. 

migl. 129 waxdirrowov] tHv dkws petreADotoray aitov. 
mb, 130 aidva) yeveav. 

b, aigva...tpirov] Aatov, OiStroSos, ’ Ereokdéovs. 

mo, alGva...uéver] Sid peor. 

ad. 131 “Amdddwvos ette Adios: To diidvOpwroy rod Beod euatverar Sid 
rovTov. otav, dyolv, 6 “Amdddov tpls elry TO Aaiw “ pr) oeipe 
TEKVaV GAoka, érel KTEVEr TE 6 is,” aiTos S§ Tapwodpevos Tds TOD 
Qeod évToAds, brs Tov Sovav avtod katakpatnOels cuvyaOey TH 
*Toxdoty. to St ens, cite Adios kpatnfels bd Tay aiTo didrov 
ySovayv: a dvtl tod tHS yuvatKds. Kpelorov ydp Ta may Tav 
Aoyropav. 

b. 732 pls elrévros|] TO hiddvOpwrov tod Geod Sia Tod Tpls éndatve. 

b, 134 opfev] cwOyoerar yep ottws 1 ToAts. 

6. 135 ék pliwv] ots ekorwwrato Tov Xxpyopov. 

b. 740 plicay] trepBardv, omelpas plfav aiparderoay. 

a. 741 (1) €rAa, tap’ avola: erry Bt dyvola cvvayayetv Tods ydpous. 

ppevadrys] 6 tas dpévas Bra Bets. 
(2) tdyvola...ppevrns] n BF d&yvora, pyol, tas ppévas drodAvovca 
ouvyyayev. 


714 mav8(a for meS(a m, corr. m!. Later daroxaSdpy m; I replace the optative 
(unless dv is to be omitted). {roe m for {yoy. In the following clause kabdpy had 
perhaps better be left as deliberative. Otherwise it is easy to suggest ka@apet. 

719 (mgi.) Apparently for émukekAnpapévoy éotly, explaining drdcay pOiuevoow 
KaTEeXEL. 

721 (a) This note is written as one with the preceding. 

722 I have divided the note into its two parts. The latter suggests a reading 
avtoxrévor sdapoddixror (see M). 

725 It is very improbable that the schol. had before him ris dv kaBapyovds mépor; 
He would find no place for his passive verb in this. His note means elec ebpedeln. 
He appears to be wrongly supplying the verb in ris dv xaBappod mépos, tls dv ope K.T.D. 
The second part of the note apparently implies Niceter. 

729 Apparently meant for a reading dfvrowov. 

731 pal omeipe k.7.A.=Eur. Phoen. 18. Kpeloow schol. rec. for kpetrcov. 

741 The notes do not correspond either to our text or to that of the lemma (1) 

iven by schol. In the MS the whole runs An 88 dyvola cvvayayeiv TOUS YG.ous. 
6 tds bp. BAaBels* 1 5% dyvow «.7.’. I have distributed the portions. The gender 
of pevaAns is ignored, the explanation being taken directly from a lexicon (cf. 96, 
665, 679). I incline to think that the text to which the scholl. were first written was 


érka 8° dp’ dyvola cuvdyev. 
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e yuplou LLOUS. f \ 
Os ae oa - panes Od(\acca): Td KaKa dormep Bardooy toukev, Kal Ta 
pev éml Aatov yéyove, td S& rt OiSlrobos, Ta St viv’ ativa Bpéper 
qepl Td Gkpov THS TOAEWS. Pe. a 
b. 144 70 ae sieages sert “mpd pév + Gdha, aitdp er didAa. ‘ae 
a. +S piv wirvov: otrws héye, TO pev mimre, TO St Sreyelperar, To 
wepl THY vaty mpoopryvuTat. abe See 
a. T&T ects 5 ddka: ded 8é TBOV 8’ oAtyou éorly 4 Tav shoo 
Sivapis THS WpeTépas, Kal TO SidoTHHG Oo TuUpyos O Stelpywv eotiv. 
. 748 év epe] év wAdTe, ev perarxply. : ae ‘ 
751 rile. Hae meeige pe +o Téd\ea avTl Tod TéAeLar’ Udrkev 5€ Td 
t Sid +o pérpov. Z *: ¥ 
a. 752 (rt) Bapeaeceerad hapa - Svoxepis TO PiriwOyjvar avrods Sid Tas 
KaTdapas. . A : dens 
. + (2) td 8 dod: td SE Sevd reAovpeva ov TapépxeTat TeV. 
m6, 753 ov mapépxerat] ovx toraran. ; wat A 

a. 154 (1) mpompupva 8 ékBoA(dv): oTav Be maxvvdot ot dvSpes To 
bABw, Tore Sov Tod Hdprov ékPodry TototyTat’ Totro S€ mpds 
* Ereokhéa. een J a ‘ 

(2) ékBoday 8€, trav iBpiotav, olov 8.” ekBoArs UBpifovToy. 
mb, 155 dddnorav| ppovipwy. ¢ oyee , . 

b. 157 rl’ dvépav yap x.T.\.] Twapd totro oty <td “yv> Oldlrrovs To 
mpdtov evdalnwv avrp.” ae : ham - 

a. 759 tarodtBords 7’ aluv: o trod tmoddkov epBartevdpevos avSpav. 7 0 
émumoAd ekTELVopeEVos. ‘ 

a. 160 Scov tor’ OiSlrrovy tlov: dcov Bavpacbyvat Kal Sofacbyvat éroln- 
cav’ kal Evpumiins ‘ <1v> Oidtrovs To rpa@tov evdalpwv dytip.” 
dvaptatdvSpay 8 tHy dvaprdatacay toAdovs Tay dvipav. 

a. 761 dvapratdvdpay] petatAacpds Tod dvapmdtavSpos. 

a. 1762 kip’) kak potpay. 7 

a. 763 (1) émel 8’ dprlppwv: erel tudpwv eyévero, Erel cuvykey 6 erpatev 
Kata THS pyTpOs. evSalnwv ydp iv KaTd mdvTa mpd Tod pabety TO 
pebble J - 

a. (2) diduua «.7.d.] SlBvpa SE Kaka ky Td TaV Sto dpbalpav orepy- 
Oyvai> &v yap Kakov Td Evos oTepnOyvar, Svo St Td dudotépwv’ 7 
rods mept “Ereokdéa kal [loAvvelkyn yevvticas, of }oav Tay dpbad- 
pov Kpeloooves. 

(3) Spparay 8° érAdyyx Oy dvtl rod éorepy Oy Tay kpertTévey éppatwy. 
Aéyer SE Tov wepl “Hreokéa kal Tlohvvelkny. 

gl. 168 marpodivy xepl] TY TOV Tatépa hovevedoy xetpl. 

gl. 169 émrddyx On] éxopto by. 

a T71 émixdrovs tpopds: emiPAaPets St EvtoAds wepl rpohav epijkev avrois. 


744 2.€. Hom. /7/. 13. 799 

751 A good illustration of the scholiastic conception of possibilities in Greek. 

752@(2) ‘TeAovpeva represents textual reAduev’ of m'. If wpev is correct it 
depends on ta Sewwa. 

754 («) and (2) are written as one note, but they are manifestly incompatible. 

757 Lsupply <7é “qv>. Eur. fr. 157. Oberdick reads mapa rd ‘qv..., but 
the passage was written before Euripides. 

759 The first part of the schol. was evidently first written to moAvBaros (and 
probably dy#v), and the second to alév. Nothing could better illustrate the unintel- 
ligent method of the later scribes, who both write a note to a lemma to which it 
has no reference, and also jumble two or more incompatible notes in one. 

760—762 These notes are written together, in the order 760, 762, 761. By 
petatacpds is meant that the nom. is not found in this fem. form. 

763 a 5 paddy m, paGety schol. rec. 

(1), (2) and (3) are written continuously without distinction of lemma, In (3) the 
clumsy Tov KpeTTévey dppdtwv=‘those better than eyes.’ It is clear that the 
writer had no dm’ before him. 

771 Tpodds m, but wept tpoddyv proves the causal gen. (with rec.). 
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@ 173 Kat ode oidapovopw: kal toto érypdcato, Bid oiStipou adtols tiv 
otelay KtycacGa. 
6, 776 Kapwlrous] 4 Kdpmrovea tav Kodalopévwy Tos mé8as‘ olovel 7 
ocvpmodifovea Kal px eaoa dvyeiv. 
a T7T Sapoeire, aides: dyyehos 5 Kal mpdrepov drayyeldas wept THs TaV 
“Apyclav épéSou, otros Kal viv dmayyédder THY aSeAdoKroviay, 
b. maides unTépwv] ovyyevets, 7 Seal, tard pntépwv adds tpadeiorar. 
gl. 119 Koumrdopara] ta tadad aitoy KopTrac para, 
a 780 médis 8’ év evdlq re: dAAnyopet wddww, Kal Aéyer StL qodAGv mpoc- 
Badrovrwy ry moder ovdels cis airiy cloémecer. 
b. 781 dvrdov] Tod kipatos Td USwp. 
a 785sqq. (1) tds 8° EBSdpas: déomlctws Kal Tov dpiOudv Tov mudAaV 
elpykev’ 4 yee €Bdopn, hol, TAY. EBSdpy yap eyevvyOy "Amdd- 
Awv: amérovev obv odxl avTr 1 WUAN 1] EBSopy, GAN 6 hvddtTav 
avtyy ’Hreok) 7s. 
(2) kpalvwy madaas x.7.r.] va TA pavTedpata rod “Amdé\Awvos a. 
Aalto S00évta Tédos Ad By. 
b EBdouayérns| év EBSdpy yevyneds. 
b. 786 cider] owoev. 
6. 788 vedxorov] veworrl kareoKkevacpevov. 
b. 793 wdvris eiul] mpoetrrov yap avtd. 
gl. 194 dayudiréxrws] dpdrBdros. 
a. 195 éxetO. KrjOov: eis rorotrov AAQov Hore kal hovevOjvar Tov Bacrdéa. ; 
a. 198 avtos 8 dvadot: 6 “Amédd\ov dvadloKke Td Tot Oidlarod0s yévos. 
‘of, 802 maumrnolay] THY Tepiovelay. 
6. 803 + évrapi] Soov évtadjvar. 
6, 807 Zed xal.,.datwoves] 6 tpdtros éboxy* ‘‘ Zed GAdAor re Veol.”’ 
a. 810 étepov xalpw: dpovlpws 6 mointys peony oddv epapev’ Kal cwlel- 
ONS THS TOAEWS AToTrOY Td Bpnvetv, Kal ‘‘ovX daly KTapevoLoLY eT” 
dvipacw evxerdac bar.” 


mo. éro\o\Ew] peta Xapas tataviow. 
b. 813 dréxvous] éml kaka tex Pévtas. 
mb, q TOUS pA1) TeKVOTOLTCaVTaS. 
a. 814 ol 87’ dp0as: dpOas odv kal érwvipws “HreokArs kal Tloduvelkets 
exdnOnoay. 


a. 817 Kal tedela yéveos: Kal TeAoupevy El TW yéver TOD OlSlrrodos dpa. 
el. 819 mepurirver xpos] mepimlrrer bdBos Kakod. ; rar 
a. 820 érevéa TipBw pédros: TO éEys, KAvovTA aitors SuTpdpws Bavdvras vir0 
Sopds dAAnA@v ériTupBidioy Opyvov erevga, ws Ovids. 
mb. TUUBw] émirddvov. i 
a. 823 % Stocopvis dde: Sucoivicrros yéyovev adtois 7 cupdopa TIS HdX7NS* 
éml Kak@ ouvndOov els paxny. 


777 6 darahas Victorius, but ‘ entirely’ has its point. £45 : 

785 Inthe MS note (2) is interpolated in (1) after mvAn and before BSdpy ydp. 
I have divided the two scholl. as above. The g/. does not prove that the writer read 
éBdouayerts. He quite as probably connected -yérys with yiyvoua. 

788 This might suggest vedkotrov. yey ae ~ = 

795 Though td Baclde might be suggested, the Chor. is primarily thinking of 
Eteocles. 

803 Sov in place of 8env shows that the note refers to the supposed single 
word évtady. 

807 2z.¢. Hom. //. 6. 476. a 

810 I have punctuated after papev. Not perceiving that kal...Kal...=‘on the 
one hand...on the other...,’ Robortello adds <myetrar> after dromov. The Homeric 

ssage is Od. 22. 412. ; 

P Bi *Ereoxdajs is an alteration from “Ereokdets. Probably the word is a late 
insertion into the note by one who did not understand the following kal. J 

820 The schol. supports a suggestion Ovids dr’, attoopayeis (“ed.). See 
Sallin . 

823 ade (sic). 
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a. 825 ov8 detrev: ovdK amnyopevoey TO Toca. Ta Sava <tTa> Tapa 
OiSlrobos. : 

b. 827 dmicroc] ere ovK errelo Oy "Amddhovt. ay a. on 

a. 828 péptpva 8 dpdl wrd(du): 7 8 dpovris, ha toxev 6 Advos mais 
pig Kal ta Oeomlopata <td> Tapa TOU Beod katd THs Tohews 
ovx Hobvxacev’ ovK dpPdvverat, pyoty, GAN ék Tod évavtlov df€ws 
TedetTar. 

mei, 829 duBdvverar] ampaxret. 

b. 831 aiaxta: OpyvyriKd. 

b. 832 ot Adyw] GAN épyw. > we : - ays 

a. 833 TdS avtodyrda: a’ta St tadta davepd* opg o Xopos TA TwHATA 
Bacrafopeva. 

ol. mpodrTos] Gpodoyoupevos. us 

835 kdk’ attoddva: dAAnAoKTOvoL yap éyévovTo. ah ee 

838 i) révou Trévwv...] 4 TA Kaka Grd TOV Kakay olket év THSe TH Eotig Kal 
Tots olkots TovTots. 

mig] 841 sitvdov] KTUTov. 

migl. 842 weddyKpoxov] tTHV péAav Aatdhos Exouvcay. 

b. 843 Oewpléa] tHv Sidyouray tods vekpovs. 

a. vavorddov SewpiSa: ottws’ trv ToD Xdpwvos vaty SewplSa elrrev" 
kuplws 8 Tod "AmddA@vos 7 els AnXov drepxopévn. déyen Bé, OTL 
TavtTyy O8dv SewpiKry dorep oldev 6 ordvos THy éml Tov “Ax épovTa. 
trv dvrjAtov, rv prde HAtos Opa, 7 Thy tdvatvory. ayy) yep 7 els 
A7Aov amotcea. mdvSokov S€, érel maytas Séxerat Tovs drobvy- 
okovTas. 

micl, 845 ray dvadiov] epeppnvevtiKdy. 
b. 847 (1) émi mpayos] Ewl To mpaypa, TovTéotiy él THy cupdopay. 
(2) at®] at a8eApal trav Bacrréov. 

a. 852 mpas St Sikn mpdt(epov): Slkatov npas mpoKatapxerOar ws mpoakov- 
odoas, tmakover Sé éxelvas. 

b, 855 éx@pov maav’] tore ydp Kal matay ém’ dyabots. 

a. 856 id dvcadeAddt(ara): & SvcadeApotatar wacav twaplévev al pitpas 
Kata tHy dopdv évSvovrar. avril S& mys pitpas Kal {ovns viv 
otpdédtov eltey. 

a. 858 orévopar: dytl tot orévw “Artikds. kal ydp tarpevopat kal ddevo- 
par daciv. 

a. 859 wh’ ppevds x.T.r.] STL OvK & rxys Bpnva. 

6. 861 Kaxav drpimoves] év KaKots dkpnres. 

a. 862 marpdous Sopovs EddOvt(es): altior THS dAdcrews yevspevor’ mopbr- 
waves éprjpous moujoavtes TO Elder. 

b, 868 75 diAjrANaxGe] THY tony potpavy AaxorTes. 


5 I have added <td>. Kirchhoff writes } dpd for mapa. Better perhaps 
<1 dpd > mapa to answer to marpéev of the text. 

: IT have added <td>. kal tis méAews m, corr. Scrof. 

843 () The explanation may refer generally to the context. Otherwise it might 
support vexpoorddov (see Weckl. Appendix). 

(2) A note very corruptly written. od m, which I read as o¥: otherwise $tt 
(2.e. onuelwoar drt) Heimsoeth, viv Kirchhoff. @ewpytixyy m, corr. Dind. In d€éyer 
8 «.7.A. the sense seems to be ‘and he means, because the lament, as it were, knows 
this as a Theoric way, the way to Acheron’ (i.e. yéwv Kar’ ofpov implies that the 
lamentation guided the way). This takes @ewp(8a of the road, dvarrvorjy is corrupt. 
Perhaps dvdm\ewv (‘infected’). 

847 The MS makes the two notes into one. The schol. here made Opivov 
depend on jew, and punctuated after Iophyn. 

856 prjtpas m (bis). I read hopav for p0opdv (m) in the sense ‘wear.’ Avovrat 
m, corr. Heimsoeth. 

858 To the later scholiast almost any unusual Graecitas was to be labelled 
"Arrix@s (sup. 02). The scholl. to 858 and 859 are written as one. 


868 (4) If this note really belongs to this line it suggests US6vr’, Yo 81) in the 
text (see crit. n.). 
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a. 868 78 Sur'Aday Oe: pcre, bpav ovk él dirta yéyovey, GAN ert 
Gvaipére tH <did> ordrjpov. : 

a. 870 Kdpra 8° dana: TO Svti 4 Tod OiSlrroSos “Epwis éredclwoe tds 
exelvou dpds katd Tov malSwv. 

a 872 8 | Vovipoy : TO éEys, SujAAaxGe 8.’ edovipwv. rTodto 8 cuvpPalver 
év tots kata Td évavtlov iotapévors. 

a. 874 (1) Spormdyxvev te mhe(vpwuarwy): olov Staymdg dddjAov tds 
mhevpds TpagavTes. EKxdTEpos ydp TAY HovoLaXotVTwY TO dpio-repov 
tAevpov Tod dvtTumddov TiTpwdckev Bovrerar. 

(2) otov Sid tov mrevpov aitav Kadykacw of dpdomdayxvor. 
a. 878 dtavralay Aéyets tarda(ydv): mAnyrv Aéyes Stapad£ yevouévnv, Kal 
, TL TOV TopdToV Kal érl Tov olkav. dudw ydp ker KaKks. 

a 880 dvavddry péver: dvypnvrat dm’ ddArAwv ioxdti peydAy Kal ddadrire. 

b, dvavdary udver] dkabéktw épyq. : 

gl. 882 + édxdpporr] obx Spovootytes. 

b. 883 dujxer 6é...] 6 TOUTeV oTEVaypOS Tato Kal THs mdAcws. 

a 885 pevet tktéavd +’ émvyd(vois): adAAos tora. td xpypara Sv’ d dmrd- 
Aovro. 7 oUTws, TA KTéava, TAtTa, oloy Ta dvelOn, Site. péexpt TAY 
emiyoveyv. Ktéava Sé elev ws érl otclas, olov KAnpovopyrovcr 
Tay wabav ot tatdes. 

a. 890 d€vKdpSror: oEVOupoL dvTes epoiprjcavTo Kal Steveluayro Td KTHpaTA 
ote toov Aaxetv. gol St tds tadds. 

a. 892 SiaddAaktrpr 8 otk adpe(udia): péppovrar SE ot ido. aitayv Tov 
SiadAakthpa olSnpov as pndetépw xaprodpevov. 


md. ok dueupia] ddAd pews. 
Ag > ” > , 2 Lay 
a. 897 Td’ dv tis elrroL: ws dvorTws aio elrovons épwra tives avTovs 
pévoucty. 


b, 898 Naxal] at cxadal. td “uTov dpdeAdxatvev.” 
b. 899 tar’ dxderca] dele. TO mpotroptd. 
mextr. Tuan’ axa és atrods] paN 4x@ ér’ adrovs. 
a, 901 avtdorovos: év éavtd Tov cTovoy Exwv’ 6 St ydos, hycly, adromrpev 
éorty, dd’ éavtod ta Kaxd txwv kal td trohéuia <dpovav>. 
Saippov S€, Salfwv tds pévas: <ovd hiroyabris>, ovk ert Tots kadots 
xalpov. 
el. 903 daxpuxéwy éx ppevds] ek Babovs Opnverv. 
ol, 904 Kdaouévas...dvdxrow] kAavotans Tods Bio Bacrrcis. 
a. 906 mdpertw eclreiv: mdpertiv ér’ apdotépwy rtotro elmety. oO piv 
Bactdukds exBardv tov adeAddv, 6 St Bactdtkas érotpareioas. 
b. 907 ws éptarny x.7.d.] dvtlor yevopevor els te OnPalovs kal “Apyelous. 
el, 909 odupOdpous] peta pOopas eGotcas. 
b. 910 dvodaluwy] Svedatipwv, ot. Sv erexev dvbpa eoxev. 


(a) I have added <8&d>. 

872 Wecklein reads ...80 evwvipwoy <tetuppévo.>. But the schol. is only 
showing the connection, and uses the fewest words. 

874 I have divided the note into two parts. The first evidently belongs to 8v’ 
evovipov K.T.A. (2) Kabelkaoww Weckl. (who also corrects avtav of m). 

880 (4) Qu. dpbéyxrw ? 

897 dvorjtws may be scholiastic for ‘incomprehensibly.’ Wecklein’s alviypa- 
rwdas is too remote. If emendation is required either 08 vontds or dvevvontas 
would be nearer. 

898 7.e. Hom. Od. 24. 241. 

899 (2) z.e. the word mpotropay. 

or The note is exceedingly confused in m, viz. kal td mrodépia* Salppwv S¢, 

ovk éml Tois KaAois Xalpwv. Salley tds ppévas. The correction of the order is by 
Wecklein, who also adds <od gtdoyabrys>. I have added <povav>. The note 
thus contains two interpretations of datppev. ; : 

g06 It seems as if this strange note was written to a construction jap. (rovto) 
cimety ém. dOA., ds épEdtyy, 2.2. ‘they may both be called dvaxres in virtue of what 
they did (viz. 6 pév B. k.7.A.).’ 

go7 It is tempting to suggest alriow. 
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a. 917 dpdcmopor S47a Kal mavede(Apor) : ddehpol kal denna se we tera 
dAArAous SiatrepdvTes ev PALvoHEeVT) eprbe mpos TH TeAEL THS Ot 
veklas. dro8avovtwy yap jéravTat TO & Bos. ; , 
a. 921 é 8 yala fod: H {wr avrav KéxuTor ev TH dovoppiTw yr- 
D, duauor] TH Tvpdopa. : p . 
e os dane + de’ pee : dvTws aSeAdol clot Tats mpoarpEerert TOLOVTOL 
évtes. : F 
(1) amixpds AvtTrp verke(wy) : mOvTLOS, ott ot XadvPes mapdArol ra 
(2) vos ydp év t@ Ilévtw ot Xddvfes, d0ev 6 oldnpos. mupos 
aoviels, Ott Sid arupos 7 KaTarkeuy. i . 

(1) Kaxes Sarnrds: mikpds peptoTrs 0 aiSnpos TOY XPNHATeV. 
(2) dpata warpos] éraSy ernpacaro Sid Eipav avTods THV ovelay 
velpac Bar. +a eee : oe 

a, 932 yds mAotros dBuewos trrar: modAy ™s yas adBovia trokeloretat 
airois. 7 ottws, td yns St 6 Todds tAotTOS avTois KeKpUTTTal, 
dvtl tod év ddavela. : 

mextr. 933 moddois témavOjcarres...] of ToAAG Kaka iSovres. on F 
a. 935 Tedevtg 8 alS’ érndd(Aatay): él 8 rq TeAevTG attav al dpal érnAd- 


a. 924 


a. 927 


Aagay. 
b. 936 Opnvytikds xopds. mote : 
mo. Tov dkiv vouoy] Tov dpOiov Kal els paxny TapakAnTiKov. 


a. 937 mavtpdrw pvyg yévous: olov ovk ert péper tds cvpdopas TO Yévos, 
GAAd Sé5wkev vata Tots Kakois, Ths St drys tpdtatov éEorykev. 
b. yévous] Tod i&lov. 
gl. 941 aicbels raicas] twaraxOels érdragtas. . ie : ; , 
a. 942 oF 8 Waves: dvypednoav ottws. 6 wArgas érAnyn, 6 S& drofavey 
dvehov tov érepov améebaver. . : 
a. 947 (1) trw yoos, trw Sd(kpva): mote mpos totroy, mort mpos <TOév> 
érepov. 
(2) trw: Kopdobe. : F 
a. 949 ‘+tmpoxeloerac kataxTds] Kal 6 aveka@y Tov érepov Kal avros mpokel- 
veTat, TovTért. TEByKEV. 


gl. mpoxelcerar] Snovete vekpés. 

a. 960 (1) dxéwv tolwv: rots mdferiy dyxirrevoucat. 

a. (2) 7ad’ éyyldev] avtl rot ovK dAAdtpta. 
mextr. axéwy] dxéo yovv Opnve. 


a. 961 éAas 8 aid’ dBe(Adal): éyyds SE Trav KaKav Kal pets at adeAdal 
éopev dv Kal ot adeAdol. 

6. 962 lw K.7.d.] epdpyrov. 

a. 963 OlBlrov oki: 6 doers Ol8lrous’ Sti Soket viv ovStv Umdpyety. 

a, 965 sqq. Wé Hé Svabéata: TodTo ws mpds IloduvelKy. ek THS Hvyis éravt- 
kovres pol TY évratOa pevdoy eelEare dSvvas. 

a, 969 008’ tke’ ws Katékta(vey): 6 "EreoxAns* patos ydp karéxrave Tov 
Tlodvvelkn. 

a. 970 owbels 8 mveip’ drddX(erev): Twbels dard THS Hvyys drdderev Tod 
*Ereokdovs Td mvetpa. 1 Td avtod: 8 Kal paddov. 

gl. 974 rddava maddy] tTAyTLKAa tTetToVOds. 


924 It is manifest that there are here two notes, the one explaining wévrios, the 
other [Tévrios. (2) &« mupds Kirchhoff. 

927 (1) and (2) Again two notes are united by m. 

936 Opnvirikds m. 

947—949 The three scholia are written as one. 

960 (1) This note obviously belongs to dSeAdal of the next line (see M). Read 
méhas 8 aid] tots mdQeow K.7.A. The note on dxéov rolwv has fallen out. 
Wecklein imagines that the schol. of m! implies that he read axéw ; but he is simply 
explaining the meaning of the verb. 

965 A curious notion of the possibilities of the 2nd pers. plural. 

970 16 avrod m. 

974 7@.¢. with the reading of recc. 


THE SCHOLIA OF THE MEDICEAN. 2a 


a 976 Slvypa: Lavra mrpara. 
dluypa] Xedpeva, kal wokdd. TpuTdAtwv 8é, choSpas mSyodvrov. 

6. 977 iw k.7.d.] Td epipyov. tadta St déyer ds Bapéws dépov. 

a 980 oF tolyvv otoba: od oldas, 3 *EreokAets, thy Motpay Scov Sivarat 
StaBds avryy. 

@ 981 ot 8 ovdiv torepos: od SE ov perd Todd Od88 Vorepov epales dvTiKpus 
Tov ddeAddv cov tTrodepryoas. 

a. 983  dvrnpéras] avtTnpérns’ opOy éoti. dvrnpérns tw ’Ereok)el. 

a. 984 dhoa eye: ov povov Tatra Aéyev odod, dAAd Kal dpdcOar. KetTaL 
yap td copara. 

6. 986 mévos] 6 éh piv eenppévos. 

gl. 987 iw kaka] d Bu’ dpas exopev. 

b. 990 *Hredkd\as dpxnyéra. 

sl. 991 rodvumovwraro] émumovdtaror. Nelaer td dSeAdol, 

a TovTovwTatot] moAAods TévoUS TrovyjcayTes. 

gl. 992 damovavres] Aveo Hoavtes. 

a. 993 o0d...x@ovds] els motov tTHS yqS ToToV. 

b. 994 Grou Timmrarov] Sov TiLeTaToV pépos. 

6, 995 marpi mdpewwoy] tapa tHv evry Tod Tatpds. 

6. 996 ddgav7’ k.7.d.] TA SdEavTA Tots mpoPovAots dmayyeiAal pe xpr- 

a. 998sqq. én’ tedvala] eddrpws Tov mere evvnv elrev. S0kev odv Tots 
tpoBotAois tov OnBalwy tov “Ereokdéa ev TO TOTH Tod TAdov 
KaTaamre Oar. 

Sid pévror Tod Odarey EreokAéa dmayopever kal pur) Odarrec Oar Ilodv- 
velknv. ys 8 karacKkadds eitev olov Tas KdTw oKadds. 
iepSv matpwwv] imp tepav Tatpdwv dolws paxdpevos dméBavev 


Gpéeurrws. 

b, 999 ys pitas Katackxadats] okdtTovTas Kal Tddoy ToLodyTas aiTo 
dirlovs. 

gl. 1000 éx@povs] elpywv Sydovorr. 

6, 1001 lep&v] rele 1 bwép’ tip tepav. 

b, 1002 ovzep Trois véos...] Tapa Td ‘els olwvds dpiotos dpiverBar....”’ 

a. 1007 éurrodiy] t@ Ilodvvelka, Gore py EdXctv adtov THv dA. 

a. 1008 dros] dverdos. 

b. 1014 pyr’ d&vpddros...] pate priv o€vTdrots Oprivois TiLay avTdv. 

a, 1016 ré\e] TO Thyparr. 

b. réder] mANOE. 

b. 1024 dkovre...tkax@] ddeddw 8’ dvdykny yeyovdts Kakd. 

b, 1026 Kowoydoropes|] peyadoydoropes. 


976 Two explanations are again combined. The first looks as if e.g. xAwpd was 
the real reading explained, though the lemma 8¢vypa is taken from M. 

977 dé€yer sc. 6 xopds. Weckl. proposes Tatra. 

g81 od perouTroAd m. 

983 ze. avtnpéras is not accus. plur. 

996 Apparently to prevent some schoolboy from joining dmayyéAAew mpoBovaAots. 

998 sqq. Several scholia are evidently confused in one. The last is easily 
separable. The sentence 81d pévrot Tod k.7.A. is unintelligible as it stands. Heim- 
soeth’s 8{xa hardly mends matters. I suspect that a note on the true text ran én’ 
eivola xGoves] Sid pévtor todTo (or Tatts) Odmrev "Hreokhéa mpoayopeve, kal 


m0: LE: 
ie 999 Qu. didlws? 


1000 Since 8yAovdre either=elrer or (perhaps more rarely) explains (=‘7.e.’), 
it is not clear what the note implies. Most probably oreyév was read in place of 
otvyev, and the schol. is supplying a governing participle. 

1002 7.e. Hom. //. 12. 243 and context. The scholiast is rather displaying his 
learning than explaining the text. The common element of thought is simply that 
‘his duty was clear whatever the result.’ It is, however, just conceivable that he 
read épeys in his MS (for popys). 

1007 and 1008 m writes dveiSos T@ IT. k.r.d.: I have rearranged. 


1014 Qu. d€uTévois? 
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. 1027 
1030 


6. 1032 
6. 1035 


a. 1036 


6. 1038 
a. 1041 


6. 1044 
a. 1045 


db. 1046 
gl. 1057 
a. 1058 
el. 1062 
a. 1064 
a, 1066 


THE SCHOLIA OF THE MEDICEAN. 


+mdcovra] yevoovrar, 

uh Soxnodtw] pa ToUTO dperdtw. ; Ne 

Ké\rwm pépovoa...] T@ TOD Bvootvou tréthov Kod THY yIv Tapa- 
kopiLovoa, ds émiPddrey péAAouvea, Bid TO dpvTTEey pA] Sivacbat. 

mdpecrat unary...) TapéoTat pNXavy 8V as avrov Bao. : 

rpaxus ye...) Tpaxds tora. 6 Snpos év eAevOepig tod modepou yevo- 
Pevoss ‘ e a 9 > > oe > 

rpdxw’] déye wodAdKis ‘‘tpaxts ~orat 6 Sypos,”’ GAN opws ovK 
dvaortedets pe Odrpar. ; 

Tau To0d’...) Td twepl THS TYLAS TOUTOU md Dewy KEKptTaL. 

els dravras...] O4d pdvov Tod "Ereokdéous aSiknOels mavtas émode- 
pnoe tovs OnBatlovs. ’ 

air6Bouros tcf] o@ yvoun & BotAer mparre. a eee 

hed hed: Starpetrai 6 xopds, Tav pev dep [loAvvelkous tay S& Urép 
*Ereokdéous otc dv. aomep St pepépiotat 6 xopds, oTws Kal ai 
aSeAdal: Kal 4 piv Iopryvy to “EreokXet dxoAovbet kal ty TOA, 
y 8t “Avtiydvy tO TloAvvetkes. 

pbeporyeveis] at emi To POelpev yeyovuiar. 

rls dv obv...] tls tpav éotl Tatrns THS yveopns; 

Spdtrw mods: 3 BovAerat tove(rw els Tovs KAaloytas IloAvuvelkn. 

mods aANws...] ov SidAov Ta atta SoKxet TO Srp. 

qjpets 8 Gua: Gpa tS “Hreokdet exkoptLopévm érrdpeBa. 

pera ydp pdKkapas: peta yap tods Beods kal Try éavTod mapéOnKev 
loydty trip THs médews’ Kal yap éviknoay of rpérepor toAtrat Kal 
ovk clave trv TdALY HH@V OUTws iTd XEWEplvVoD KUpaTOS KaTa- 
kAvoOnvat mpds Tov "Apyelwy dkodovOws pévTot TO KUpatt kal TO 
KaTakAvoOyvat errveyker. 

lows pdkapas Seay. 


1036 advacre(Ays m. Qu. od py dvacre(Ans ? 
1044 oy PovdAy kal yvopy was first written, but corrected by the same hand. 


1066 (@) 


It appears that the writer had before him a corrupt and unmetrical Kal 


iSlav (or tSlws) in place of kal Aids (see schol. to vy. ro). He may also have had 
epete for pvt. The following note (4) shows also that something was wrong after 
pdkapas, and its lrws conveys a suggestion. Ads was evidently obscurely written. 
It is possible that the original reading was Alay tr’ icx’y, which was corrupted to 
i8(ay in one text and explained by kal Atos in ours. 


NDE ES. 


(Numbers refer to notes upon lines, §§ to the Introduction.) 


I: 


A 


a (for 7, Noxayérar &c.) 42, 62, 785 
a (and \ confused) 334 c. n. 
a (=6re roafra) 552 
dyay (‘very’) 434 

>» (under...) 224 
adyyedos (dvavdos) 82 
ayivwp (noun) 117 
ayes 147 sq. 
Gyoos 1055 sq. 
adyos 1008 
ayxlrrols 488 
d&yw (imperf.=aor.) 741 
dywv (=ayopd) 759 

», (and alwy confused) 759 c. n. 
adedpeds 563 
adedpds (adj.) 796, 961 
-al- 707 sqq. 
"Alda mpotdar 309 
“Avdns (etym.) 309 
aidnp (érumalverat) 140 
aiua (krelvew) 679 sqq. 
alveiy 1024 
aiddos 481 
aipew (excitement) 199 
aipeiy 83, 862 
aipetcbat 786, 1000 
aicxpa (apd) 682 
aloxpés (and éx@pos confused) 682 
aia 730 
dkdaveros 683 


GREEK. 


aKkuager 95 

axpitopupros 347 

akpoBoros 144 

akwy 1024 

addahy 935 Sqq- 

adalvew 12, 543 Sq. 

ddkh 863 

adAotos 389 

&Xos (idiom) 412 

édpnorhs 755 

ahws 476 

auelBeoOar (causal) 841 
5 TL 290 

dpeupela 892 

duvnuov (Beds) 593 

aos, duds 404 

aumuktnp 448 

dul (re éxewv) 98 sq. 

aupiBalvew 158 sq. 

aupiBoros 285 

AUPlrEelxXns 277 

dy (repeated) 693 sq. 

,», (opt., reasonable anticipation) 693 sq. 

», (absent) 1006, 1057 

dvaBdddew (Kivduvoy) 1019 

dvatpémecOat 1067 sqq. 

dvavdos (&yyedos) 82 

avdpoxtacla 679 sqq. 

dvdpbma:s 520 

dvdporracia 679 sqq. 

d&vn 700, 990 

avnp (use of) 311 


240 


dvhp be 638 
dvola 389 
dvécrimos 839 sqq.- 
avTé\\ew 521 Sq. 
dvtl (brachyl.) 1041 
avTlrahos 404 
dmaprifew 361 
dmerés (twos) 861 
dmiros, dmeotos 827 
30 =delO7s) 1021 
amo... Ayo 259 
dmoyupvagew 428 
dmoukos 715 
aMOTpeTOMal 1052 
amrecbat 207 
dmvew 130 
amvew (rwd) 127 sqq. 
"Apa (='Epwis) 70 
dpa 633 
en (rise ROL 
dpatos, apards 770 
dpynaTns 60 
apyos (cToua) 434 
apécbar (dpvuma) 303 
“Apy’, “Apny 44 
apiyew (arcere) 112 
dpyos 114 
"Apns (spirit of fight) 53 
apyaroxtumos 186 
dpoupa (met.) 739 
aprayh Kucly 1005 
apmrdgfew (met.) 245 
» 610 
apranlfev 229 
apratavipa 761 
dppnTa 44 
aptlko\os 360 
dprirpephs 335 Sqq- 
aptirporos 320 
aprippwr 763 
dorodos 842 
dorpov 376 sq. 
dorv )( mods 46 sq., 207 
aoTvdpomew 207 
drekvos 813 
arpijuwv (rivds) 861 
av} (in quest.) 244 
avddy, avdacGar 665 


INDICES. 


avew 162 

avdaiwatos 795% 
avémvous 189 

avTo- goo sq. 

altos (kouTacpacw) 538 
avTdcTovoes gol 
aitopwpos 763 

atrws 798 

d&giros 508 sq. 

"Axépwr 84t 


B 


B (and v confused) 636 c. n. 


Bagew 470 

BabvxoXrros 850 

Babts 580 

BabixGwy 292 sq. 
Baivew (accus.) 888 
Baxxav, Baxxos 484 sq. 
Badrew (kwdtve~) 1039 
BapBapos (music) 450 
Bapvddrepa 962 

Bapv’s (payment) 751 sq. 
BactAjs 749 

Bia (periphrasis) 628 
BAdBn 183 

BXacrnuds 12 

BAnx} 335 

Body (snake) 368 

807% (=Bo7Gea) 86 sqq. 
Bodal (of sun) 417 
Bocxew (Pdv~) 230 
Borhp (olwvdv) 24 
BovNeuTHpioy 562 
Bpéwerbat 337 

Bpérn 93 

Bpl@ec@ar (chariot) 137 


up 
ya, 64 554 
yaidoxos 296 sq. 


yap (position) 10g sqq. (and c. n.) 
ye (force of) 71, 153, 504 sqq., 508, 


7II sq., 983, 1017 
yeywvds 430 
yévos 171, 222 


yevvov 115 (and Appendix) 


yévopat (Th...) 284 


yépwr (adj.) 609 
TH} (xovporpddos) 16 
yijpas 669 
ys bcs 347 
ylyas 412 
ylyverat )( éori 385 

o (ra iepd) 366 
ylyvopar (‘accrue’) 20 
yAGoou (‘talk’) 543 sq. 
youos 529 
ys 1055 sq. 
yopyés 523 sq. 


yupvovcba map’ domidos 610 sq. 


A 

6 and @ (confused) 27 ¢. n. 
6a, ya 554 
8 (=dat) 554 
daikT7p goo 
baluwv (genius) 692 

>»  )( O€6s 508 sqq. 
dd.ov mip 208 
ddtos go2 
Gaidppwv go2 
Sdxos Onpbs 547 
daxpv (of warrior) 50 sq. 
SapdBros 511 
dareicba 565 
darntys 697, 926 sq. 
6é (answering re) 161 sq. 
», (position for metre) 41, 140 
»» (for yap) 113, 235, 327 
», (in quest.) 290 
», (explanatory) 263 
5, (resumptive) 9, 735 
», (repeated) 332 
dé50pxa (kTUmov) 100 

” ("“Apn) 53 
Oetua modiT&v 1053 
dewdv 1022 
Seorérns (uavTevudTw) 27 
-Seros (compounds) 43 
54 199, 642 
», (concluding) 618 
6n ToTE 199 “ 
Ojos (harsh) 1035 
b7Tra 873 
dia- (force of) 1038 


T. S. C. T. 


to “GREEK, 


dia oTdpa révew 566 
Oa xepds 500 
bia XepGv )( did xeEpds 420 
Otadpopat 338 
diaddAakTyp 892 
SiapelBe (656v) 320 sqq. 
dvavrala 878 
diarepay 980 
diarimay 1038 
diaroual g17 sqq. 
Oikaos 585, 592 
dlkn 402, 431, 585, 594, 852 
Aikn opaluwy 402 
dweiy (shield) 477 

», (horses) 448 sq. 
Avoyev7js 120 
Avdbev 147 
6 éNtyou 747 
ducool 801 
Olvypos 976 
dixa 25 sq. 
dubkew go, 358 
6’ wy )( 6C & 887 sq. 
doxe? )( @oée 996 
Soxeiy )( evar 579 
Soxjoa, ddEac 1027 
Sox® (réumrew) 637 
dépu (senses) 202 
Sovpimdnkros 267 
doxpdromos 10g sq. 
dpav ri twa 1058 
OpérecOar aiua 705 
dvaevvaTwp 280 
dvoKkédados 853 
dvomorpos (‘infatuated’) 804 
dvaTnvos 990 
dUaTovos 975 
dvognpla 244 
Siapopos 644 
Svopbpws Oavety 822 
dvox4pos (snake) 490 
Swuata (property) 635 


E 
éBdoparyéras 785 
€Bdouac (not=émrd) 118 
édWdta 441 Sqq- 
el (utinam) 246 
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242 


el...yévoir’ &yv 504 Sqq. 
eikdoae (restrictive) 343 
eixés (with fut.) 506 
eimety (=Kedevew) 732 
eis (cnzcus) 6 
eis mods 6 
eis (Kadpuelwv &c.) 530 
eis dptixo\dov 360 
EKATTOTE 13 
€xBody 754 
éKOlKws 594 
éxetdev (from enemy) 39 
€KEtIL 795 
éxeivo. (enemy) 636 
éxférar 696 
exxaprifouar 588 
éxdelrew (of gods) 204 

ab (without obj.) 204 
éxmpdooew (without obj.) 825 
éxmukagomat 133 
éxros elvat 251 
éxtpémew 615 
éXirpoxos 186 sqq. 
“EdAgvicds 255 
édmifew (acc.) 576 
EuBpudocbac 448 
év (and ed confused) 1000 c. n. 
év (modal) 267, 347, 401 
»» (use of) 671, 748 
évapyns (Beds) 126 
évdaretobar 565 
évdlkws )( dpA@s 391 sq. 
évevdudv 780 
évvérw 878 sq. 
"Evud 44 
év xepoiw )( év xepl 459 sq. 
éEarelpew 15 
éfevpnua 636 
é&mBos 11 
eEykagmévos 432 
eLsrophoat (uotpay) 492 sq. 
€£0000 mud@v 33 
éfumrridgew 564 
EEw0ev elow 540 
éraivos (funeral) 906 
émaweiy (cemsere) 583, 1063 
émakTos 570 
émahaddfew 935 sqq. 


INDICES. 


émradAnrdos 806 

éraviifew 933 

éerevxeTVaL 439 

émt (force of) 865, 998 

», (adv.) 269 

», (exulting) 467, 47° 

», (epic use) 701 

ém- (value of) 140, 621 sq. 

ériyovos 885 sq. 

émdety 206 

émwmatverBat 140 

ériwwuay 715 

éwumveiy 330 Sq. 

émippoBos 350 sqq. 

émiotrépxew 676 

émiatpopal 635 

émitiutoy 1012 

éromtnyp 627 

éros 250, 566 

émrdmudov &dos 150 

émratecxets EEo5ot 271 

épewwiraxos 866 

épécoew S40 

*"Epwis (twos) 707 sqq- 
»»  (="Apd) 70 

épis (person.) 713, 1042 

“Epujjs (and lots) 495 

épxeo@ar (with gen.) 144 

Epws 675 

écOjuara (spoil) 263 

éoBopety 441 

éoriar Gedy 261 

és POdpov 238 

Erephppwy 154 sq. 

érusos 82 

ed (and éy confused) rooo c. n. 

evyéveca (and aldds) 396 sq. 

evedpor 94 

evKndos 577 

evkArela 672 

evuevns (‘hospitable’) 17 
so (‘loyal’) 254 

evvala, etvo.a go8 

edvoat 437 

Evrpatla 210 

cipet (‘get’) 195 

eUTpapes (Kdwp) 294 sq. 

evpidrrn 105 


TE GRBEK: ae 


edxadkos 446 Opéuua 165 
evwvupa (subst.) 873 sq. Opéouar 78 
epéorior (dduor) 72 sq. Opjvos (manner of) 941 sqq. 
epnBijcat 652 Opdvos 396 sq. 
épiévar (apdv) 771 Ouds 484, 824 
éxec (with participle) 516 sq. OvuotAnOns 673 
5, Adyos 211 Ouuds )( Hua 603 
éxew (aut tt) 98 sq. Owpaketa 32 Sq. 
>, (dvapxlay &c.) to21 
€xOpdtevos 593 I 
€xOpds (and alcxpés confused) 682 -t- 24, 225, 275, App. 115 
idety (idiom) 631 

Z iepds (‘strong’) 254 

gelv (trans.) 695 ixvetoOat 550, 969 
YovrAos 521 sq. 

H immétos 115 
m (and wc confused) 636 c.n. immnddv 315 
4 367 immos (Poseidon) 122 
® kal 465 ‘Trmopeédwv 475 
"Hrexrpar midae 436 io (and 7 confused) 636 c. n. 
nuepookomos 66 "Iounvos (adj.?) 365 
npyacaunv 830 Cc. n. tcov (noun) 342 
axérns 899 lxOuBoddos 123 

(3) K 
@ (and 6 confused) 27 c. n. « (and r confused) 768 c. n. 


Kaddpo.os, Kabdpoiuos 665 
kabédkew 601 
kat (force of) 567 


Badaunmoros 346 
Oddacoa KaKGy 743 
Odvaro. 864 


Odmrev 999 » (‘and yet’) 626 
Odpaer 1032 » (with rel.) 719 
Oavpdfew 690, 757 1, (explan.) 166, 758, 773 
Geivar (=Oéo0a) 46 sq., 174 Sq. kal...kal (etcam...et) 10 
Oelvew (dvelder) 369 kal 64 459 sq. 

OéXew 449 Kal unv 359 

Oereuds 693 Sq. kal pyv...ye 231 

0€0- 640 Kal viv 21 

Oed0ev 311 Kawornyns 629 

Oeol moXtrat 239 KAWOTHULWY 350 

Oeotow (trisyll.) 217 kalpia (Ta...) I 


Katpos I 

Kakn vin 703 

kakos (‘coward’) 398 
KakdoTAayxXvos 223 


Ocouav7s 640 
Geds (etym.) 553 
», (narrower sense) 707 sqq. 


» )( daluwy 508 sqq. 
Kakouxla 655 


Oepmos 590 
Oéapata 27 Kak@v Oddacoa 743 
Gewpls 842 Kanew 566 


Opdoos (concrete) 172 KadNlarpwpos 520 
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Kapaplrous 776 
Kamnrevew MaXnv 532 


xamvés (and Capaneus) 427 sqq. 


Kapdla 275 
Kapmos 344 

», (of oracles) 605 
xdpra (with etymol.) 400, 402 
kdows (figurative) 481 
xatd (Tivos) 180 
KaTad\ayy 751 Sq. 
karaivotioba 654 
karaplyomNos 300 sqq. 
KaragBévvupe 571 
katackagal 46 
KaTéxew 719 
Kar’ otpov 677 
KaxAagew 109 sq. 
keva (xkTHuata) 885 sq. 
xevds (‘empty-handed’) 340 
cepadn (‘life’) 512 
KHoos, KndecOar 125 

»» (person) 975 
Kijpes 1047 
Knpixevua 638 
kjpvé (character of...) 996 sqq- 
kwdvvm Baddev 1039 
Kkragew pbBov 373 
KAralew )( ddvperOat 643 
x\nOpa (of hippodrome) 383 
Kjpoe (methods) 445 sqq. 
KAnTHp 561 
KAlvomat 334 
Kynutdes 663 
KoioydoTwp 1026 
Kola 3 
ké\mos 850 
Koulfew 587 
KOuros 487 
Kovlew 60 
Kovs 81 
Koomely 466 
Kouporpopos (yj) 16 
Kodpos 246 
KparetoOar (by passion) 735 
Kpvos 819 
krvmos (music) 186 
KUBou ("Apews) 401 
KUKXos (shield) 482 sq. 


INDICES. 


KukAwros 526 sq. 

KUAiwa (of sea) 194 

xdua (meaning) 194, 677 
», (metaph.) 64 

Kupaivery 430 

Kupety (with adv.) 23 
s, (with accus.) 685 sq. 
»» (with particip.) 344 sq 
»  )( ela 387 sq. 

KUTos 482 sq. 

xwdwves (on shield) 372 

Kwxutés 677 sq. 


A 


X (and a confused) 334 c. n. 
Nayxavew 677 sq. 
Nayxavew €v... 363 
Nardfew 46 sq., 441 Sqq. 
Adgupa (dedicated) 264 sq. 
5, (at home) 466 

Aaxy 896 sqq- 
déyw (use of) 596 

»» (construction) 645 
Nela, Anis (persons) 318 
Nelrrew (=Nerety) 55 
ANevKagmis 8g 
Ajua )( Ovpds 603 
Avyaiverr 859 
AeyvUs 481 
iTava 99 
Noyos (vatio) 343 
Ndpos 371 sq. 
NoxayeTns 42 
bXOS 107 
New (PbBov Ke.) 256 
AvKevos 131 


M 


-wa (verbals) 436 
-wa (persons) ror3 
halver@ar (over-full) 140, 952 
“aoy (with compar.) 660 
Mavres (after death) 574 sq. 
»» — Kax@y 793 
udaorit 595 
Maratos 267, 425 
MaTay 37 
Méyas (pitos &c.) 411, 640. 


peyacbevins ( Epis) 70 

peEdOpoos 318 

MeddyKpoxos 842 

pMedaumrnyys 724 

meAdvaryis 686 

Mehdvderos 43 

wéde0s 863 

wéXeos (senses) 863 

béudher bar 639 

u& (answered) 364, 907 sqq- 
», (answered by thought) 384 

wev,..Kal... 300 

pévew (in battle) 423 

pévos 379 sqq- 

péptuva (person) 834 

bMecbupados 732 sqq- 

peralypuos 179 

MérToLKOS 535 

wh )( ob 423 

» =H ob 858 sq. 

Unrorghayely 43 sqq- 

pualve 331 

puxpds (Shumble’) 452 
»>  )( omexpos 452 

pay 440 

puvtbew go4 

plonua 162 

pucdbrexvos 768 

pnueta 40 

potpa 492 sq. 


povov (unexpressed) 25, 180, 242, 690 


Hbpa 563 

popor 406 sq. 

wopos 576 

MoxOnpos, udxXOnpos 243 
PUKTNpOKOMATOS 451 
MapnTos 494 Sq. 


vabs (a) 62 

véas 314 

velperOat 197 Sq. 
véueots 221 
VEU“ETWP 472 

véo. (warriors) 1002 
véos 357 

vepédrn (met.) 215 
Nylornoe 447 


I. GREEK, 


vikn Kakyn 703 
ViKWMEVOS 5OL 
vouuua (of marriage) 321 
voMioua 255 
viuios 741 sq. 
vuv 228 
voy 20 
vov bre 692 
voxudv (augury) 25 
5»  (olaxa) 3 
», (shield) 528 


=) 
EvuBorev 339 
Evuéper Oar 623 
Evvaddaooew 584 
EvvavAla (dopés) 820 sqq. 
Evvécrios (rédews) 758 
EvvTéNewa 237 


O 


6Bpimos 779 

“OyKa £49 sq- 

8de (force of) 935 sqq- 
», (=Tobcde) 823 
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», )( obros (with gesture) 998, 1004, 1007 


606v (understood) 600 
660s (verbal) 37 

», (with gen.) 322 
ddoby 215 

ddvperOa )( KAalew 643 
olaka vwuav 3 
Oldurddns 711 sqq. 
oikiaTHnp 19 

Oikreldns 369 

OKVOS 54 

éxpwes 285 sqq. 
Od\r\vaOat 318 

ddodvypuos 254 

Guatwos 923 

buBpyos 779 

dupa (precious) 346, 610 


», (and dvoua confused) 564 c, n. 


oudomrayxvos 873 
Ouoomopor QI7 
d&0yoos 307 
dfuKapdvos 890 
d&bs 935 Sqq- 
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omdgew 242 

dma apna 114 
omddoxtumos 84 
opayv 541 

épyn 665 

épéckoos 519 Sq- 
épOobv (direction) 215 
6pb&s 391 sq., 814 
opkayn 332 

opis 26, 584 
dpotvmos 85 

ds (6 ds) 628 

bore 488 

éroBos 186 sqq. 

ov (lost) 881 c. n. 
od Aoyw 831 

od wn 236 

ov...uh 268 

ov py...Ve 524 
ov6é (idiom) 1026 
ovde...unv 655, 794 


2 


ob7’...087"...008 494 


« 


ovros (resumptive) 27 
otrw (‘and so’) 1011 
ovx els (=zoAXol) 100 
ovxX ws (=xon guo?) 603 
opédecOar 752 


OpOaruds 377 
Ir 


m (alliterative) 111 


m (and o7 confused) 133 c. n. 


mwayxXadkos 578 

wayxu 628 

maav (“Ardov) 853 sq. 
mavdohéTwp 713 

mais (rarpés, unrpds) 777 
maovifew 254 

manat- 751 

maralparos 751 
maalyOwy 101 

TwaNw- 244 

maddy (‘otherwise’) 1031 
mahworouely 244 
raumnola 8o2 

mavapkys 151 

mavdnuel mavoudel 282 sqq. 
mavdlkws 156, 657 


INDICES. 


advdoxos (Hades) 846 

maviyyups (eGv) 206 

mavothos 59 

mavTerns III 

mavrpowos 281 

mavTpopos 281 

mavTws 112 

mavwrns 539 

mapépxer@ar 752 Sq. 

mapéaTnke 692 

mapicrauat )( mpoo- 474 

mas 549 

macxew, Tpdccev 326. n. 

maTayos 100, 225 

media (of Boeotia) 720, § 1 
», (land or sea) 60 

aédov )( mediov 883 sq. 

médw, médot 415 Sq. 

metpa 486 

médecGat 752 

méumewv 429 

mémror (kai otégpn) 98 

mwéroda )( mérecuar 3 

mepaivey 1042 

mepav 980 

mepiBadrecPa 856 sq. 

mepldpouos 482 sq. 

meTnvos olwvds IOFI 

mwéppixa (with infin.) 707 sqq. 

wry} )( Kphyn 259 

yh 571 

mndav (lots) 445 sqq. 

hua (person) 995 

mijxus (stature) 929 sq. 

mialvew 574 

mixpods 346, 716 sq., 866 sq. 

mimrew (winds) 779 

mituvdos 841 

mAnpody 32 Sq. 

mve (with adj.) 52 

mod@kes Bupa 610 

mohenokpayTos 147 Sq. 

TONEMOS 23 

mow éxew 634 Sq. 


mods )( dorv 46 sq., 207, 257 sqq. 


mwodtcoovxXor 257 sqq. 
moNntrat (Geol) 239 
+ (Kddmov) 1 


moNna (adv.) 558 

TOAAG...TE 325 

TOANAKL 213 

mTodAH (not=pmeyadry) 476 
modvBaros 759 

movBoros 759 

modvppoOos 7 

modvs (‘much in evidence’) 6 


mworvPOopos, modkuPOdpos go7 sqq. 


Toumusos 840 
MOvTLOS O24 Sqq. 
TOVTOMEOWY 122 
mépos 725 sq. 
mopos Iounves 365 
ToTalvios 225 
moTacba 84 


ror’ #... 98 


métvia (’Epwis) 870 sq-, 962 sq. 


movs (‘stride’) 361 

» (‘leg’) 358, 776 
mpayos (causa) 2, 586 
mpacoew (gloss) 326 c. n. 
TpeTEW 377 
mpés Burros 376 sq. 
mpo (adv.) 323 
Tpo- 194, 309 
mpo vay (arépev) 265 
mpoBrnwa (gen.) 663 
mpoBovro. 997 
mpodovvar 154 
mpbdpouos 80, 195 
Tpohéyw 323 
mporigd’ 332 
mpompumya 754 
mpos (kUpart) 194 

3, (ad normam) 20 

»» (748°) 299 

», (dpua orépew) 50 Sq. 

5» (smopas) 563 
mpos Twos evar 203 
moocedapifw 482 sq- 
mpoceurety (Twa) 654 
mpoorifdvery 682 sq. 
mpook\vona 194 
Tpoounxavacbar 529 
mpoomodos 561 
MpooTaTnpios 430 
mpooTaTns LO17 


I. GREEK. 


Tpocpirea O02 

mporapBa 319 

mpvuva modews 2, 746 

mpupvidev 71 

mpipa 191 

mvdat (sluices) &43 sq. 
» (of ship) 32 sq. 

TurAaY €od0 33 

murwpds 608 

TupyopaTa 32 sqq. 

TUPYOTLS 333 

mupiBpenérns 190 

mupuyeveTns 190 

mupuyevys 924 Sqq. 

mupmvoos 480 

Tuppopos 419, 431 

mw (metrical help) 652 


P 


-p- (for -pp-) 302 

pége 101 

pet (odds) 80 

péovoa (yA@ooa) 543 Sq. 
pémew (transit.) 21 

pifa 740 

pifwua 400 

j600a 347 

podos 7 


potions (A@nva) 120 sq. 


>> 


cayn {17 sq. 

calvew 370, 691 
cddmuyé (at races) 381 
oBévvume 571 

-ce (adverbs) 13 
céBew 516 sq. 

cé\ua 32 Sq. 


ofa (on shield) 374 sqq. 


onpmarifev 452 
odnpovdmos 773 

adnpos 52, 716 sq. 
ordnpoppwv 52 

oxid (ghost) 962 sqq. 
Zmaprot 399 sq-, § 7 
omepxvos 272 

omddyxva (courage) 223 
omovdn 572 
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or (and m confused) 133 c. n. 
oTéyew 202 

otetyew (hair) 521 

oréver (yn) 233 

arépew 50 Sq-, 265 

orépn (and mém)or) 98 

oréua (‘front’) 189 sq. 
oromapyos 434 

orévo (of arrows) 132 
otparnyos 801 

orparés (meanings) 167, 288 sqq. 
aTpopos, aTpopiov 856 sq. 
aTvyev 221, 396 Sq., 1000 
oummyns 727 

atv (in phrase) 648 

avy TUXn TWh 459 Sq. 

otpryE 137, 186 sqq. 

opay.a 216, 366 

opt 604 

oxébew, oxeOev 75, 415 Sq-, 577 
oxébew Svyotor 75 

oXMMA 475 

Lwrhp 211, Sit 

cwrnpia 811 

cwppwv 555 Sq. 


a1 


7 (and « confused) 768 c. n. 
Ta pddwcTa 1067 sqq. 
rade (‘our conduct’) 221 

3, (‘our side’) 468 
Tddas 973 sq. 
rapBos )( PbBos 226 
TapBoctvy PbBw 226 
Tappus 521 sq. 
TavpoKTovely 262 
Tavpoopayely 43 sqq. 
Tax’ eloouat 247 
Te (seu) 179 
»y (exegetic) 147 sq., 363, 488, 1064 
yy (use of) 571, 1058 
TetXOS 271 
Texvodobat 644 
Tedely 646 

» (sacrifice) 679 sqq. 

», (without obj.) 776 
TéNevos 152 


TéNos 147 Sq., 246, 325, 350 sqq-, 1016 


réXos (death) 834 sqq. 
TETUYMHOS 375 
Thy paKxpay 600 
-rnp (fem.) 211, 713 
tt (force of) 819 
5, (absent) 670 
rh yévwpat; 284 
Tl ov; IQI 
rlOecBar (dkoirw &c.) 913 
tixrew (interest) 424 
Tynav 1038 
ris (oblique reference) 389 
Thivat (accus.) 741 
To 356, 425, 702 
rovbcde (wv) 534 
Touia (in oaths) 43 sqq. 
Tpaxvvew 1036 
Tpéuw idérbar 406 sq. 
Tpéoas 423 
tplraXtos 976 
tpis (emphasis) 732 sqq. 
Tpixnrov Koma 745 
tporala 693 
Tpomov Tov avrév 625 

re » Méyav 270 
Tpémos (music) 450 
Tpopal 535 
Tuyxavew )( elvar 507 
TuuBoxdos 1013 
TUTOS 475 
Tudav, Tudws 480 
TUXN 413, 459 Sq. 

De 

uv (and 8 confused) 636 c. n. 
UBpis (of Giants) 4r1r 
buvely 7 
Buvos "Eputos 853 
Umwep- 224, 441 sqq. 
brép (peculiar use) 108 
brepdédoixev 278 sqq. 
brepéxew (protection) 200 sq. 
brvaoce Kéap 274 
bré (with dat.) 375 

» (dat. and gen.) 806 


® 
@ (alliterative) 648 
pavijvat (messenger) 81 sq. 


pépew (rapere) 674 

» (= épecBar) 672 

» (‘endure’) 754 
pevyew pnrpodev ckdrov 651 
enul 1049 
POeporyerrjs 1046 
POdbpov (és...) 238 
piravdpos 884 
ido- )( modv- 162, 266, go2 sq. 
@NOumaxos (Athena) 120 sq. 
gdokevos go7 sqq. 
pidorrddues 160 
Pidos 170, 682, 735, 999 
pies 450 
PoBos 44, 114, 373 

»  )( TapBos 226 
@oiBos 677 sq. 
otros 648 
Povo t24 
popped 450 
popeta0ar 804 
ppata (ship) 63 

» 5 Pdpka 63c.n. 
gpiv (physical) go2 sq., 904, 952 
ppoluscov 7 
-ppov- -pwv- 155 Cc. n. 
ppovew Te 537 
ppovpnua 436 


x 


xalpew (accus.) 800 
xairwpa 372 
xariwvol 190 
XadKHAaTos 526 sq. 
xarkdderos 43, 146 


I. GREEK. 


XdduBos 715 
xXapa warala 429 
xapis 690 
xetv POoyyov 72 sq. 
XEtporovor AuTak 157 
xXElpwua Io13 
XMM 745 
xXPovi0s 723 
xvOar 137 

3, (moder) 358 
xpela TUXNS 492 Sq. 
xXpéos 20 
xp (‘fate’) 604 
Xpnuarodairns 716 sq. 
XpnoTnpia 216 
XpvooTHArAnE 103 
xpuaos (and gods) 103 


wv 


wWipos 180 
wux% (apostrophised) 1025 


2 


-w (imperatives confused) 460 c. n. 
ayvy.os 308 

wd’ exer NOVos 211 
a@kttrowos 728 sq. 
d\ecloxos 707 sqq. 
dpodakys 679 sqq. 
dpodpomros 321 
apootros 528 
adpopayla 679 sqq. 
ws (=6re obrws) 83 
ara )( ppéves 25 
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II. ENGLISH. 


A 
Abstract (collective, concrete) 237, 502 
Accusative (contained) 17 sqq-, 44, 535 
116, 328, 361, 373) 393, 1019 


as (extent of space) 453 sq. 

o6 (and infin. in prayer) 239 

a (appositional to notion) 162, 
256 

as (ad sensum) 276 

5 (omitted with Aeirew &c.) 
204, 332 

a (partit. apposition) 819 


e (with Baivew) 888 

oe (with xupeiv) 686 

a (with yalpew) 800 
Achaean )( Cadmean 28 
Acropolis (and sanctuary) 227 
Active (for middle) 193, 761 
Adaptation (false grammatical) 437 c. n. 
Adjective (defining metaphor) 64 

AG (peculiar use) 335 sqq-, 610 


a (compound, three termina- 
tions) 105 

a (fem. in -¥s) 521 sq. 

an (fem. in -rwp) 713 

ay (neut. without rt) 670 

53 (=noun, without 7s) 603 


Adrastus 50 sq., § 5 
Adverb (with xupeiv) 23 
Alexeterios (Zeus) 8 
Alliteration 111, 648 
Amphiaraus 555 sq., 574 sq. 
Amphion (tomb) 514 sq. 
Anacoluthon 350 sqq. 
Anapaest (first foot) 415 sq. 
% (rule of) 1048 


Antimachus § 5 
Ants (metaphor) 339 
Aorist (timeless) 820, 707 sqq. 
3, (synchronous) 390, 423, 477, 1009 
sq- 
5 (gnomic) 194, 204 
»,  (not=fut.) 415 sq. 
Aphrodite (war-goddess) 127 
Apollo (Sun-god) 843 sq. 
»  (Lyceus) 131 
7s (and number seven) 785 
Aposiopesis 668 
Apposition (partit. exegetic) 585 
ae (to notion, accus.) 162, 256 
Arcadians 540 
Ares (and Enyo) 44 
»» (feeds on blood) 230 
», (and his dice) gor 
»» (and Thebes) 105, 125 
Argos (and Thebes) § 3 
»> (riches) 412 
5, (shields) 89 
Aristides (allusion) 579, 592 sqq- 
Artemis (arrows) 133 
Article (in lyrics) 186, 292 sq. 
» (7d Kalpra) 1 
», (force of) 178, 180, 252, 270, 
396 sq-, 404, 412, 417, 432 SQ-> 
526, 559, 563, 711, 720, 853 
»» (contemptuous) 171, 385 
»» (generic) 560, 584 
»> (position) 552 sq. 
»> (absent) 610 sq. 
» (as relative) 496 
»» (as demonstrative) 179, 896, 899; 
960, 974 
Asyndeton 60, 84, 162, 169, 327, 587, 588 


IT VENGLISH. 


Atalanta 519 sq. 
Athena (citadel-goddess) 120 sq. 

»> (=Onca) 149 sq., 488 
Attraction (case in rel. clause) 540 


B 


Bells (on shields) 372 
Birds (and snakes) 278 sqq., 490 
», (rending the dead) 1026 sq. 
», (living tombs) rorr sq. 
Bits (making music) 189 sq., 450 
Blood (purifying) 666 sq. 
», (mingled) 921 sq. 
Boeotian plains 720, § 1 
Bronze (in ritual) 445 sqq. 
Bulls (sacrifice) 262 
oe) (blood) 43 sqq- 
Burial (rites refused) 
1050 sq., § 20 


1004, I0}3 sq., 


Cadmea §§ 13, 15 
Cadmeans § 6 
a (and Greek speech) 72 sq. 
Cadmus §§ 2, 7 
Caesuraless line 445 
Capaneus 410, 427 sqq. 
Captives 313 sqq.- 
Cases (same, not in agreement) 217, 
406 sq., 424, 1016 
Causal middle 58, 63, 828 sq., 841, 
968 
Chalybes 715 
Chorus (has no pots) 664 sqq. 
Cimon (policy of fortification) § 18 
Cocytus 677 sqq- 
Comparative (idiom of) 585 
oo (double) 660 
Construction (ad sensum) 172, 276, 350 
sqq- 
a (provisional) 387 sq. 
Creon 461 
Crests 371 sq. 
Cryptic utterance 714 sqq-, 924 sqq., § 9 
(and note) 
Curse (=Erinys) 70 
» (cryptic) § 9 (and note) 
» (of Oedipus) 770 sq. 
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D 

Dactyl (initial) 640 
Dative (causal) 307 

»,  (locative) 819 (kapdia) 

»5 (in -not) 447 

»,  (comitative) 538 

», (circumstantial) 310 

5, (commodi with zrovety) 907 

», (=accus. resp.) 879 

», (doubtful force) 303 

», (use of) 217, 1039 

>, (with bd) 375 

» (after noun) 49, 270 

>>  (képder Képdos) 424 

» (with cxébew) 75 

>>  (kKakotor Bafew twa) 558 
(with émi, of motion) 7or 

»» (with privatives in d4-) 843 
Death (better than misery) 684 
Delos (@ewpia) 839 sqq-, 843 sqq- 

»» )( Hades 839 sqq., 843 sqq. 
Descriptions (dramatic fitness) § 21 
Diké (pedigree) 649 
Dirce 259 
Dislocation of text 789 sqq-, 942 
Divination (methods) 25 sq. 
Double question 142 
Dramatic devices 78 sqq-, 251, 364 Sq., 

459 Sq-, 467 
Dust (as harbinger) 82 


E 

Earth (xovporpddos) 16 

Electrae gates 436 

Enyo 44 

Epigoni (and Aesch.) 813, 885 sq., §§ 5, 
12 

Epithet (force of) 462, 785, 1011 

(peculiar attachment) 591, 1067 
sqq- 

Erinys (=Curse) 70 

(=Ghost) 962 sqq. 

(uerdvauyts) 686 

5,  (&declorxos) 707 sqq. 

»,  (POepovyerrjs) 1046 

»  (Kér) 1047 

(unlike deol) 707 sqq. 

55 (kapypirrous) 776 


99 
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Eteocles and Polyneices § 10 
Euphemism 670 
Euripides (supposed reflection on Sep/em) 
82 
Eyes (precious) 516 sq. 
», (dry) 683 
», (upturned) 564 


F 


Fighting (manner of) 610 sq. 
Future (with elxdés) 506 
»,  (indic., and delib. subjunct.) 1049 


G 


Garments (as spoil) 263 
Gates of Thebes §§ 14, 16 
Gateways 271 
Generic (2nd pers.) 672, 706 
Genitive (defining) 64, 255, 571, 841 
s (of equivalence) 132 
” (abs., neut. plur.) 260 
A (of sphere) 838, toot 
0 (of agent?) 777 
6 (with privatives) 86r 
< (objective with adj.) 750 
* (causal) 763, 771, 905, 976, 1004 
of (objective) 875 sq. (with apd), 
335 Sqq- (with SAnx%) 
7% (partit. with épxerAar) 144 
»» (prayer ‘by’) 98 
=n (with mpémovres, &xxpirot) 117, 
57 
“9 (with mdayxOAvat) 768 
> (with mpd8\nua) 662 sq. 
x (with dprippwr) 763 
Giants 411 
Gnomic (aorist) 194, 204 
*9 (aor. and perf.) 591 
Gods (self-interest) 161 sq. 
» (and gold) 103 
» (local classes) 257 sqq. 
1 (woNtrat, Ewrede?s) 237, 239 
» (quit city) 204 
»,  (avryupis) 206 
» (effigies) 191 
» (their food) 753 
» (accept sacrifice) 686 sqy. 


INDICES. 


Gods (honour victory) 703 
,, (benevolent) 707 sqq. 
,, (anthropomorphic) 707 sqq. 
», (and fear) 511 
5, (and paorté) 595 
Gold (on shield) 631 
», (and gods) 103 
Greaves 662 sq. 
Greeting 654 


H 


Hades (ravddxos) 843 sqq. 

;,  (avéEodos) 839 sqq. 

»» )( Delos 839 sqq-, 843 sqq. 
Hair (on end) 551 sq. 
Hands (dipped in blood) 43 sqq- 
Heart (personified) 274 
Helmet (receptacle for lots) 445 sqq. 
Hera (and Thebes) 134 sq. 
Heralds (character of) 996 sqq. 
Hermes (and lots) 495 
Hiatus (ri otv;) rg1 
Hospitality 907 sqq. 


I 


Images (recourse to) 93 

a (dressed and wreathed) 98 
Imperfect (panoramic) 796, 935 sqq.- 
Impersonal verbs 95 
Infinitive (and accus. in prayer) 239 


‘: (restrictive) 343 

:: (as imperat.) 63, 75 

An (consequential) 447, 516 sq. 
- (consecutive) 610 sq. 


3 (after tpéuw) 406 sq. 
“3 (after rpootfdver) 682 sq. 
i (aor. after réppixa &c.) 707 sqq. 
. (=rootrov were...) 719 
a (with ofda &c.) 639 
Inheritance (/couorpla) 8go sq. 
Interpolation (a6) 768 sq. 
ae (kal) 888 sq. 
33 878 sq. 
Iron (and fire) 190 
», (in antiquity) 190, 714 sqq., $9 
(and note) 
Ismenus 259 


M.. EBNGLISA. 


K 

Keres (ugliness) 682 
» (glaring eyes) 683 

»,  (Erinyes) 1047 


L 


Labdacidae § 9 

Laius § 9 

Lengthening (‘Immopédwr) 475 
Lettering (on shield) 421 
Longinus (quotes Septem) 42 sqq. 
Lots (manner of) 445 sqq. 


Men (tasks, as opposed to women’s) 182 

Messenger (of evil) 54 

Metal-work (inlaid) 481 

Metaphor (qualified) 81 sq. 

“a (defined) 2, 64, 255 
nA (ship and state) 2, 32 sq., 194, 

780 sqq., 1067 sqq., (sea of 
trouble) 743, (waves) 64, 109 
Sq-, 430, (squall) 60, (storm) 
779, (jettison) 754, (rapid 
stream) 673 sq., (hunting) 
114, (sluice) 79, 543 sq., 
(chariot-race) 379 sqq., (run- 
away horses) 244, (reins) 189 
sq-, (xvda) 358, (popBecc) 
115 sq., (fog) 214 sq., (snow) 
197, (kpvos) 819, (winds and 
sighs) 839 sqq., (wrestling) 
601, (ploughing) 580, (debt, 
interest) 644, 752 q., (gene- 
ration=sowing) 739, (ants) 
339, (innkeeping) 17, (wpo- 
Opdémos) 320 sqq. 

Middle (causal) 58, 63, 828 sq., 841, 968 

» (with reflex. pron.) 913 
5, (reciprocal) 935 sqq- 
Mourners (behaviour) 840, 849, 941 sqq. 
Mourning (genuine and conventional) 


go2 sq. 
N 


Names (clipped) 44 
Nature (emotional participation) 140 
Neistae 447 
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(0) 

Oath (manner of) 43 sqq. 

», (by a spear) 516 
Oecles 369, 596 
Oedipus (story of) § 9 
Onca 149 sqq., 488 

», (gates) 473 sq. 
Optative (interrog. without dv) 1057 
Oracle (profitable) 574 sq. 

», (bears fruit) 605 sq. 
Order of words 598 sq. 
Orphic rites 679 sqq. 
Oxymoron 63 sq., 853 sqq., 933 


P 
Paean 254 
Parachoregema 833 
Parechesis 491, 926 sq. 
Parenthesis 730 
Parodos (cmopadnv) 78 sqq. 
Paroemiac 811 
Parthenopaeus 534, 545 
Participial expression 572 sq. 
Participle (with @xe.) 516 sq. 
> (hypothetical) 690 
an (without art.) 610 sq., 671 
Participles (combined) 3, 344 sq. 
Patronymic (honorific) 369 
Perfect (participle with éxe) 516 sq. 
» (force of) 449, 778 sq-, 1002 
Personification (of abstracts) 210 
a5 (of heart) 274 
Phoenicians (at Thebes) §§ 2, 7 
Play upon words and senses 17 sqq., 32 
sq-, 81, 107, 147 sqq-, 180, 186 sqq., 
202, 330 Sqq-., 350 Sqq., 410, 814 sq., 
839 sqq-» 896 sqq-, 907 8qq-, 917 8qq-5 
923, 924 S4q-, 979, 971; 973 S4q- 
Pleonasm 620 
Plural (@dvaror) 864 
»  (allusive) 866 sq. 
Polyneices and Eteocles § 10 
Poseidon (trmos) 122 
59 (and Thebes) 122 
a (and rivers) 296 sqq- 
x (yardoxos) 296 sqq. 
Position (emphatic) 165 
of (peculiar) 168 
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Position (of yap) 10g sqq. 
A (of 6é) 41, 140, 1015 
Preposition (position) 168 
(omitted with former of two 
nouns) 1022 sq. 
Present tense (force of) 37, 415, 551 Sq- 
5 », (conative) 12, 240, 1033 
Pronunciation (of repeated names) 565 
Proverbs (monostich) 588 sq. 
Provisional (nomin.) 350 sqq-, 668 
Purification 666 sq., 725 sqq. 


” 


Q 
Question (double) 142 


R 


Reflexive (pron. with middle verb) 913 
Repetition (same word) 160 
a (sound) 491 
7 (sarcastic) 1027, 1036 
Repoussé work 529, 549 
Rivers (kouvpotpdpot) 259 
», (children of Ocean) 296 sqq. 


s 


Saga-cycle of Thebes § 4 
Scythian iron 714 sqq. 
i character 715 
Second Person (generic) 706 
Seers 25 sq. 
», (and misfortune) 793 
Septem (political purpose) §§ 17 sq. 
», (its action’) § 19 
Seven gates of Thebes § 14 
Shield (and blazon) 374 sqq., § 21 
», (without blazon) 578 
» (lettering on) 421 
», (and movable reliefs) 528 sq. 
»» (inlaid) 48r 
», (and gold work) 631 
», (construction of) 482 sq. 
», (size of) 526 sq. 
»» (as goblet) 43 sqq. 
»» (white, of Argos) 89 
»,  (Boeotian and Argive) 629 
Ship (and state) 1, 32 sq., 63 sq., 14, 
1067 sq. 


INDICES. 


Ship (and effigies) 191 
», (and planks) 747 sq. 

Sigmatism (avoided) 452 

Snake (and bird) 278 sqq., 490 
», (at midday) 368 
1» (Bog) 368 

Sparti 399 sq-, $7 

Spear (oath by) 516 

Sphinx 528 sqq-, 761, §9 (and note) 

Spoils (at home) 466 

Stones (skirmishers’) 144 

Stoning 180, 1035 

Subjunctive (delib., and fut. indic.) 284, 
1049 

Synapheia 809 

Synchronous (aorist) 344 Sq-, 390, 423, 
477, 100g sq. 

Synecphonesis 7o1 

Synonyms (distinguished) 226, 643 


Bs 


Tears (of warriors) 50 sq. 
Teiresias 24 
Tethys 298 
Thebats § 5 
Thebes (situation) § 1 
~s (walls) § 1 
Ke (and Phoenicians) § 2 
», (and Argos) § 3 
» (saga) §4 
=. (dynasties) § 8 
s» (Sphinx) § 9 (note) 
»» (topography) S$ 13 sqq. 
»» (gates) §§ 14, 16 
ae (name avoided) 1, § 6 
< (soil of) 292 sq., § 1 
», (and Ares) 105 
i (and Aphrodite) 127 
», (and Hera) 134 sq. 
Tmesis 259, 449, 662 
Tradition (value of) § 2 
Tribrachs (two consecutive) 580 
Trident (Poseidon) 123 
Trophy 935 sqq. 
Trumpet (at races) 381 
Tydeus 411, 559 sqq. 
Typhon 480 


Hele 


Vv 


Verb (condensed sense) 467 
Vow (spoil) 264 sq. 


WwW 


Walls 32 sq. 

Water (nutritive quality) 294 sq. 
Wave (triple) 745 

Wolves (kowkoydoropes) 1026 


ENGLISH. 


Women (tasks of) 182 


0 (ways of) 172 sq. 


sis (and silence) 218 
AS (and advice) 699 
5 (and blood) 821 
3 (cTpogos) 856 sq. 


Z 
Zeus (’AdeEnrnp.os) 8 
», (first invoked) 807 
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The Choephori of Aeschylus 


With Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, and a 
Recension of the Scholia, by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D., 
(CAMB.), HON. Lirt.D. (DUBL.), Professor of Classical 
Philology in the University of Melbourne. 125. 6d. 


Saturday Review.—Representative of Cambridge scholarship at its very best. 


Educational Times.—We are deeply impressed with the ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and insight displayed by the latest interpreter of this excessively difficult 
play. Nor are these his only merits. Professor Tucker combines besides ripe 
scholarship with fine taste..:.... Richly stocked with new and valuable contributions 
to the understanding of the wonderful drama of Orestes the Avenger....... Whether 
we agree with him or not, we can never withhold our admiration. His emenda- 
tions are remarkably neat, and he never alters, except where alteration is clearly 
necessary....... In the commentary the two most conspicuous merits are the clear 
insight Professor Tucker always shows, and his minute acquaintance with the 
usage of classical authors....... The illustrations, freely drawn from prose and verse, 
are unusually valuable. Not only are they always apposite, but they never fail. 
sees It is greatly to be hoped that Professor Tucker will ultimately complete an 
edition of the whole trilogy. If he does, it may be confidently predicted that he 
will ‘‘ throw three sixes.” 


Pilot.—Professor Tucker’s edition shows scholarship of the highest order, 
a great feeling for poetry and dramatic fitness, and vast learning. The translation 
soocee is a triumph of taste and skill. There are many new interpretations which 
generally carry assent and always command admiration. 


Journal of Education.—By a change in punctuation here and an apt parallel 
there, he brings sense out of more than one passage which has puzzled generations 


of scholars....... The commentary is remarkablé for its store of parallels and 
illustrations. ...... Equally valuable is the dramatic appreciation of action and 
character, which shows a sure touch....... Professor Tucker is to be congratulated 


on a solid contribution to the study of the Greek drama. 


Atheneum.—He has advanced the study of the Choephori by a step...... 
Conservative in the best sense....... We have at least something nearer to the 
original than other texts....... A truer feeling for poetical values sets him above 
palewarmrrcr In the commentary we are struck by the abundance of apt illustration. 
The explanations...... are often original....... There is much value in the Appendix. 
ieatios Dramatic insight throws light on the action and speech......and the reader 
will learn from this book a truer appreciation of the poet’s fineness of touch....... 
We may express our confidence that this edition will be recognised by scholars as 


one of high value. 


The Guardian.—No English scholar is better qualified than Professor Tucker 
to provide such a (new and exhaustive) edition. The prose version......is an 
admirable performance.......The spirit of Aeschylus breathes in it ; the difficulty 
of finding English that shall adequately and faithfully represent the Titanic 
proportions of the original is here triumphantly surmounted....... As a textual 


critic the editor more than sustains the considerable reputation he already enjoys. 
oper He possesses in a high degree the sagacity and imagination of a great 
scholar. 

The commentary is full, and remarkably rich in illustrative passages. On 
questions of usage and meaning it is a storehouse of information....... We have 
never seen notes in which parallels are used with greater skill or more cogent 
effect.......The introduction, an elaborate study of the play from the esthetic, 
critical and historical standpoints, is worthy to rank with Sir R. Jebb’s Sophocles. 


Oxford Magazine. —Will be indispensable to all English students of Aeschylus. 

~In its arrangement...... the book is modelled on Jebb’s editions of Sophocles, and 

we can give no higher praise when we say that it is worthy to rank with them in 

the accurate scholarship which it displays....... In the space at our disposal we 

cannot point out in detail the many passages where Mr Tucker convinces us by 

new or improved interpretations, or conveniently assembles grammatical usages 
that are not always to be found in the ordinary handbooks. 


Cambridge Review.—This excellent book...... (The translation) in excellent 
English...... We conclude with a sense of real indebtedness to Professor Tucker, 
and the resolve not to read or consider the play in future without reference to 
the book. 


Glasgow [Herald.—This excellent piece of work...... Both the substance of the 
play and its linguistic peculiarities receive all the attention that is necessary. The 
translation, like that of his model, faces the text, and is on the same high level. 
The introduction is of some length, and forms a very excellent and fresh piece of 
literary criticism....... We trust Professor Tucker will continue and complete his 
study of Aeschylus. 


Times.—A useful contribution to English classical scholarship....... The bulk 
of the volume consists of a very full and scholarly commentary....... This translation 
strikes us as excellent. 


School World.—Mr Tucker has done everything for his author that can be 
done, by criticism, commentary, and translation....... The introduction is peculiarly 
happy on its dramatic side....... An excellent book ; it will certainly be the standard 
edition of the Choephori for a long time to come. 


Manchester Guardian.—The commentary is very full; the translation is 
admirable....... The edition is, all round, one of the most acceptable contributions 
to classical scholarship which have been published for some years past. 


Scotsman,—The edition, in a word, lacks nothing that a chief edition of an 
ancient play should have. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift (Radermacher).—Erheblich gediegener 
iiberlegter und wertvoller......ist die von Tucker besorgte, von der Cambridge 
Press prachtig ausgestattete Ausgabe der Choephoren....... Uberall verfiigt er eine 
Reihe ausgewahlter Belege, die seinen Kommentar zu einer niitzlichen Fundgrube 
machen.......Die dem Buche angehiingten Exkurse verdienen die Beachtung eines 
jeden, der sich mit der griechischen Tragodie beschiftigt. 


Hermathena,—The present edition maintains the commanding position among 
scholars which his edition of the Swp/ices won for Professor Tucker....... The 
translation is a miracle of taste, ingenuity, and command of poetic diction. 
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